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Clarence  H.  White  A Teacher  of  Photography 

EDW.  R.  DICKSON 


The  growth  of  Photograpliy  in  a sense  of 
artistic  fultilinent  reveals  no  greater 
name  than  that  of  Clarence  H.  White. 
Lecturer  on  Art  Photography  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columhia  University,  and  at  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tlirough  all  tire  vicissitudes  of  a long  career 
i\Ir.  White  has  held  steadily  on  his  way.  intent 
on  preserving  the  ideals  of  a mind  uncommonly 
responsive  to  simplified  Vieauty,  as  it  is  felt  and 
as  it  becomes  expressible  through  the  l>alm  and 
the  radiance  of  sunliglit.  It  is  this  wldcli  gives 
to  a Clarence  Wliite  j)rint  its  uni<pie  (pialities 
not  only"  as  a print  in  its  delicate  suffusion  of 
tones  and  handling  of  values ; but  also  as  a 
composition  in  its  insistence  on  the  structural 
beauties  of  a simplitied  yet  still  plastic  modeling. 

Admitted  to  his  delicately-furnished  studio  by 
a cheerful  ••  come  in.”  you  may  find  him  en- 
grossed in  his  work,  hut  never  too  busy  to  sliare 
whatever  pleasure  your  visit  affords  him  ; for 
one  may  see  the  amateurs  wlio  make  ])ilgriniages 
there  merely  for  the  inspiration  -which  follows  a 
sniff  of  genuine  photographic  atmosjihere. 

Kind  and  cordial  to  all.  he  is  ever  ready  to 
enlighten  the  mind  of  the  troubled  amateur,  to 
interest  himself  in  his  work,  or  to  proffer  desired 
criticism  so  constructive  in  tendency  as  to  bring 
out  the  good  points,  rather  than  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  faults  too  obvious  for  censure. 

The  winning  simplicity  of  the  man  is  reflected 
in  his  studio,  which  is  significant,  if  only  through 
absence  of  the  uhicpiitous  stand  and  glittering 
camera.  B’hat  an  experience  it  is  to  realize 
one’s  presence  at  a ])hotogra]iher’s  without  being 
overpowered  by  the  consciousness  of  those  im- 
plements i A .Tapanese  ])iint  here,  a ])aiuting 
there,  a plant,  a flower  and  that  calm  light 
which  he  distils  into  all  his  work  — this  is  his 
studio 

'I’he  facility  with  which  j>ictures  may  he  made 
by  the  camera  has  not  accustomed  Mr.  White 
to  he  lavish  in  their  ])roduction.  for  he  chooses  to 
restrict  his  efforts  rather  to  the  essence  of  his 
artistic  impulses  : and  in  his  sensitiveness  to 


the  setting  of  a picture  he  feels  happiest  when 
making  ])ortraits  if  he  can  place  the  sitters  in 
harmony  with  their  own  environment. 

Realizing  the  indifference  to  good  work  wdiich 
results  from  a lack  of  proper  training,  which 
impels  one  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  a genei'al  rather  than  a ])articular  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  jiictorial  exjiression  liy  aid 
of  the  camera,  Mr.  White  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  and  teaching  of  art  in  photography. 
Thus,  in  his  adherence  to  the  more  refined  ele- 
ments of  a picture,  so  masterly  shown  through 
his  tigure-compositions  in  ti  emulous  sunlight,  he 
raises  the  mind  above  the  ordinary  and  infuses 
into  the  heart  of  the  student  a love  for  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  establishes  tine  models  and 
right  ex])edients  for  the  jioetic  treatment  of 
figures  by  ])hotograph_y.  He  is  careful  to  insist, 
moreover,  on  the  advantages  of  using  the  camera 
with  a knowledge  t)f  tlie  relalionshi])  which  pho- 
togra])hy  hears,  or  can  he  made  to  hear,  to  decor 
ative  art. 

As  an  instructor,  he  never  feels  the  necessity 
to  interfei-e  with  the  student’s  individual  ])refei- 
ence  ; yet  his  teaching  is  conducted  with  the 
skill  and  directness  of  matured  convi(‘tion.  and 
never  fails,  either  ly  ]>rece]>t  or  example,  to 
enforce  the  maxim  that  sincerity  begets  sincerity, 
which  in  turti  l>egets  beauty  aiul  simplicity, 
and  that  no  one  can  reasonahly  lioj)e  to  attain 
any  degree  of  success  without  an  unwavering 
fidelity  to  some  ideal : for  art  must  he  the  w'ork 
of  sensitive  and  gifted  ])ersonalities  who  have 
transmuted  material  into  jiroduct.  force  into 
power,  and  crudity  into  that  tinality  which  we 
call  beauty. 

.Since  Mr.  A\’hite  encourages  individual  atti- 
tude in  ])hotogra])hy.  he  ])ur])oscly  avoids  com- 
jiariug  the  work  of  one  student  with  that  oi 
another,  a ])olicy  to  wdiich  he  adhei'cs  through- 
out the  entire  year.  Not  only  does  he  teaidi 
the  fundamentals  of  ex])osure  and  suhseipieut 
develo])ment  of  the  ]ihotogra])hic  plate,  hut  the 
neeil  of  tinding  a given  s])ace  and  form  for 
exju  essing  that  which  the  student  desires  : for 


one’s  art  must  be  individual  feeling  and  expres- 
sion, not  simply  representation. 

Basing  his  teaching,  therefore,  upon  the  con- 
viction that  this  method  compels  tlie  student  to 
exercise  his  power  of  discrimination,  he  guides 
him  in  his  selection  with  hut  little  regard  for 
merely  arbitrary  principles,  impressing  upon 
him  liow  desirable  is  the  attainment  of  Iiarmony 
of  line,  tone  and  expressive  unity,  and  how  to 
compier  any  tendency  toward  lack  of  photo- 
graphic faith  as  exemplified  by  tliose  who 
delight  to  imitate  the  mannerisms  of  j)ainting  l)y 
their  effaceinent  of  pure  photograpliic  <piality. 

‘‘  Barnard  College  Almmue  ” is  a crowning 
contribution  to  pictorial  photography,  reprodu- 
cing the  impression  of  heiglitand  sustained  suli- 
limity  of  tlieir  worthy  endeavors.  Classic  in 
its  setting,  happy  in  liglit  and  comj)osition,  the 
Alumine  are  descending  the  silvery  stairs  and 
passing  out  into  the  world,  expressive  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

In  his  "The  Fan”  one  immediately  appre- 
ciates his  personal  enjoyment  in  the  rendition 
of  the  ])attern  of  the  dress.  The  figure  stands 
well  sup})orted  in  a frolicsome  light,  the  line  of 
the  fan  consorting  that  of  the  chair. 

Opportunities  to  make  pictures  seem  ever 
present  to  Mr.  White,  for  we  find  him  pressing 
the  bath-room  into  service  and  evolving  a deli- 
cate jaean  in  sunlight.  The  hgure  sits  in  all 
tenderness,  draped  in  a manner  simple  and 


subtle,  bereft  of  heavy  shadows,  a beautiful 
example  of  vibrant  light,  the  force  of  which  one 
feels  e(pially  within  and  without  “The  Bath- 
Room  ” window. 

His  ••  Still-Life,”  made  a decade  ago.  be- 
speaks the  influence  such  a character  presaged 
in  the  world  of  pictorial  photography.  Ele- 
gantly comi)osed,  dehned  in  its  entirety,  it  has 
remained  a htting  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
photographic  achievement  and  purity. 

In  the  composition  “ Clarence  H.  White, 
Jr.,”  he  gives  us  a simple  though  complete  pic- 
ture in  keej)ing  with  the  youthful  years  of  the 
little  hoy.  The  picture  on  the  wall,  to  the 
left,  does  not  intrude  upon  the  attention. 

"Portrait  of  a Boy”  is  beautiful  in  its  mod- 
eling and  distributive  light,  and  as  a likeness 
it  becomes  at  once  forceful  and  commanding. 

And  so,  (puetly  laboring  on  in  his  dignity  of 
silence,  unmoved  by  cli(pies,  untouched  by 
praise  or  hlaine  ; too  noble  to  chant  his  own 
accom])lishments,  too  just  to  deny  them  to 
others,  Clarence  11.  White  is  ])assing  on  to  others, 
as  perhaps  no  other  in  the  photographic  world, 
the  sum  of  what  he  knows.  His  name  is  hon- 
ored by  students  and  friends  alike,  who  remain 
steadfast  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to  him.  in  ad- 
miration of  his  character  as  a man.  as  an  artist, 
as  a friend,  as  a teacher,  as  well  as  a master- 
photographer  who  is  destined  to  have  an  im- 
perishalde  name  in  the  history  of  his  art. 


Photographic  Home- Amusements 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Although  photography  occupies  a con- 
,s])icuous  place  among  the  ])opular  i>as- 
times  of  to-day,  there  are  many  workers 
who  are  dis]>osed  to  confine  themselves  to  out- 
door ojjerations  and,  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather 
S'Lts  in,  put  their  cameras  away.  Out  of  sight, 
out  (d'  mind,  and  photography  as  a ])ractice  is  for- 
gotten, until  S])ring  with  its  fresh,  budding  life 
awakens  the  camerist  to  renewed  activity.  The 
true  camerist.  however,  realizes  that  photography 
is  the  most  resourceful  of  all  hobbies,  and  through 
its  various  de])artments  offers  occu])ations  of  a 
manifold  character.  There  is  not  oidy  the 
delight  of  excelling  in  fields  other  than  the  mere 
taking  of  the  ]iicture.  hut  the  satisfaction  in 
])roducing  something  that  will  give  delight  to 
others;  and  all  the  while,  almost  unconsciously, 
the  worker  is  gaining  knowletlge  that  will  he  of 
inestimahle  henetit  to  him  in  future  ])ictorial 
activities. 

The  ])hilatelist  busies  himself  with  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  attractive  s])ecimens,  ai-ranging 


and  enlarging;  hut,  unless  he  can  interest  a 
brother-collector,  his  hobby  is  a purely  narrow 
and  lonely  one.  In  any  event,  the  average  per- 
son is  not  likely  to  manifest  a lively  interest  in  a 
dis])lay  of  ])ostage-stamps,  however  great  their 
value.  The  same  is  true  of  other  fads  — con- 
cology,  entomology  anil  pneumismatics.  Their 
devotees  are  unable  to  interest  seriously  a com- 
])any  of  friends  in  cabinets  rejiresenting  an 
expenditure  of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  money 
which  often  exceeds  that  of  the  albums  of  the 
most  accomplished  camerists.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  iiriictical  jihotogriqiher  can  entertain 
successfully  a single  individual  or  a roomful,  as 
the  case  may  he,  with  o])tical  ])rojections  of 
lantern  views  and  jiostcards.  or  juints  arranged 
in  albums  — all  the  product  of  his  jiersonal 
industry,  for  everybody  loves  jiictures. 

When  he  desires  to  make  a gift — he  the 
nccasion  what  it  may  — the  jihotographer  selects 
for  the  purjiose  one  of  his  choice  enlargements, 
in  monochrome  or  tinted  in  watercolors.  and 
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lias  it  suitably  framed.  He  thus  ilelights  a 
friend  with  something  that  cannot  he  pur- 
chased— something  that  possesses  the  element 
of  originality  as  well  as  the  personal  touch. 
Nothing  can  compare  with  it.  except  that  which 
any  artist  can  produce  to  represent  his  creative 
ability.  In  this  respect  the  photograjiher  excels 
even  the  jiractical  musician  — vocalist  or  instru- 
mentalist. Wliile  either  is  able  to  delight  hun- 
dreds even  thousands  simultaneously,  he  cannot, 
like  the  photograjiher,  circulate  his  jierformances. 
except  liy  the  jihonograph,  and  that  is  done 
satisfactorily  only  in  cases  of  the  liuman  voice. 

It  is  jiertinent.  therefore,  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  camera-users  — particularly  those  who 
merely  locate  the  picture  and  press  the  bulb, 
and  then  engage  jirofessional  experts  ( ])hoto- 
finishers ) to  complete  the  work  — to  the  chem- 
ical operations,  which  are  extremely  impoi'tant 
and  interesting.  These  camera-users,  wliose 
exposures  dejiend  for  ultimate  success  e)itirely 
upon  the  ability  of  others,  do  not  even  realize 
of  what  delights  they  are  de])iiving  themselves. 
You  see  them  in  puldic.  in  tlie  street-cars, 
restaurants  and  the  parks,  showing  the  contents 
of  hutf-colored  envelopes  to  interested  fiiends. 
The  small,  unmounted  prints  are  }iassed  from 
one  person  to  the  other  and  examined  amid  such 
exclamations  as  these  : “ Isn't  it  ])erfectly 

lovely  ! ” “ ^Vhy,  what  an  artist  you  are  ! ” 

“ My,  how  clear  everything  is!”  Or  an  occa- 
sional remark  jiroceeds  from  the  ])roud  camera- 
user  : “This  is  one  of  my  best.”  " It's  all  in 
knowing  how  ” ; Imt  never  a word  of  reference 
to  the  silent  ])artner.  the  photo-tinisher.  And 
thus  “blushing  honors  bear  thick  ujion  him.” 
Yet.  if  some  kind  friend,  an  advanced  ])ictorial 
worker,  were  to  prevail  upon  him  to  see  liow  the 
thing  is  actually  done — what  l)ecomes  of  tlie 
exposed  film  or  plate  after  it  leaves  his  hands, 
the  camera-user  would  behold  vistas  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  character  of  which  he  had  never 
suspected. 

Let  us  see.  then,  wliat  is  in  store  for  such 
camera-users,  those  who  shall  be  awakened  to 
the  ])ractical  ])ossiliilities  of  an  art  of  whicli  they 
have  mastered  oidy  the  first  ste]i — the  initial 
exposure. 

Developing  the  Exposed  Film  or 
Plate 

This  is  the  first  step  in  practical  ])hoto- 
graphy  — unless  the  making  of  the  exposure 
is  to  be  so  regarded.  IMany  amateurs  7iiake 
much  of  it  ; but.  except  in  cases  of  bandling 
exposed  j)lates  or  films  of  ]>articular  im])ort- 
ance,  the  ]>rocess  of  mechanical  develojmient 
by  tank  yields  excellent  results.  It  re([uires 


no  skill,  whatever.  The  worker  siiu])ly  follows 
printed  directions,  which  are  simple  ami  exi)licit. 
A skilled  ])ractitioner  will  take  five  to  ten 
minutes  — in  certain  cases  even  more  — while 
tank-develo])inent.  which  calls  for  a diluted 
solution,  strikes  a general  average  for  })lates  or 
films  exposed  under  varying  conditions  and 
where  the  length  of  exposure  may  be  only 
ap])roximately  correct.  Of  course,  if  tbe  worker 
desires  to  put  a little  more  science  into  it,  he 
may  develop  each  ex]>osure  se])arately,  apj)ly- 
ing  what  is  known  as  factorial  development ; 
or  he  may  follow  general  practices,  using  a dark- 
room with  its  various  fittings  and  arrangements. 

And  let  us  state  most  emi)hatically  that  tank- 
development,  although  j)erhaps  not  the  most 
scientific  metliod,  will  yield  a larger  per  cent  of 
successes  tlian  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
average  photo-finisher,  who  is  not  always  a 
skilled  workman,  nor  does  he  generally  employ 
trustworthy  assistants.  In  handling  huge 
batches  of  exposed  m.aterial,  he  may  not  l)e  able 
to  accoi’d  uniform  care  to  everytbing  entiusted 
to  bis  consideration. 

Printing  from  the  Negative 

Tills  is  an  entirely  mechanical  ojieration, 
but  reipiires  judgment  to  determine  the  depth 
of  the  print  before  it  leaves  tbe  jirinting-frame, 
and  its  tint  before  it  is  removed  from  tbe  toning- 
solution.  Printed  directions  to  guide  the  be- 
ginner are  sujijdied  with  tbe  jiajier  by  the 
makers,  and  the  necessary  solutions,  ready  for 
use,  may  be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  su]i- 
plies,  or,  by  mail,  from  the  makers  of  the  jiajier. 
The  work  can  be  done  in  broad  dayligbt — no 
darki'oom  necessary  — or  at  nigbt  by  m-dinary 
gas  or  electric  ligbt.  Necessary  trays,  of  glass, 
porcelain,  rubber  or  jiapier  maclnb  are  easily 
procurable  and  at  trifling  ex^icnse ; or.  the 
economical  worker,  having  a little  mechanical 
skill,  can  make  his  own  of  wood,  and  coat  them 
wdth  a solution  making  them  inqicrvious  to 
water.  I le  may  also  construct  bis  own  lantern 
of  orange  light,  altbougb  one  ready-made  costs 
but  little.  The  variety  of  ])rinting-]ia])ers  is 
large,  both  as  to  texture  — glossy,  matte  ( ilead 
linish)  or  rough,  and  methods  of  ]ninting  — by 
dayligbt  or  by  artificial  light. 

The  criticism  of  the  jihoto-tinisher  who  may 
do  a large  business,  luit  whose  ability  in  develo]i- 
ing  ex])osed  material  is  not  u])  to  tbe  standard, 
may  also  be  true  of  him  who  makes  tbe  prints. 
He  may  use  inferior  jiajier,  or  <a  kiml  not  ada])ted 
to  favor  tbe  negative  : or  be  may  slight  the  work 
altogether.  In  such  a case  the  beginner,  even 
with  little  or  no  experience,  can  produce  better 
results  and  gain  in  other  resjiects. 


In  some  papers  the  image,  during  the  process 
o£  printing,  shows  uj)  clearly.  These  are  the 
P.  O.  P.  or  printing-out  papers,  and  include 
jjapers  the  sensitized  coating  of  which  deter- 
mines the  name,  such  as  Gelatino-Chloride, 
Collodion,  Plain  Salted,  Self-Toning,  etc.  ; but 
this  does  not  concern  the  novice,  except  he 
obtain  a pajier  which  he  can  use  during  the 
winter-months  when  the  light  is  weak,  or  print 
by  artificial  light,  which  is  to  he  preferred  to 
daylight,  on  account  of  the  varying  strength  of 
the  latter.  There  are  many  kinds  of  standard 
gaslight  papers,  obtainable  at  the  photo-dealer 
and  suited  to  diffused  daylight,  gaslight,  incan- 
descent electric  light  and  incandescent  gaslight. 
Many  successful  workers,  however,  prefer  mag- 
nesium ribbon  as  a light-source,  because  it  is 
cheap,  convenient  and  constant. 

Platinum  paper,  which  costs  more  than  a 
printing-out-paper,  has  a dull-finish  surface  and 
is  extremely  simple  to  use,  but  must  l)e  printed 
in  sunlight.  After  sufficiently  printed,  only  the 
outlines  of  the  image  are  visible,  but  after  hav- 
ing made  and  developed  a few  prints,  the  ama- 
teur will  become  proficient  in  its  use.  The 
instructions,  which  accompany  any  of  the  differ- 
ent printing-papers,  are  a sufficient  guide  to 
uniform  success ; the  complicated  and  difficult 
processes  for  ordinary  photographic  printing  are 
no  longer  practised.  Simplicity  of  manipula- 
tion rides  the  day. 

Lantern-Slides 

OxE  of  the  most  attractive  of  amusements 
in  every  civilized  liome  is  the  projection  of 
lantern-slides  or  stereo])ticon-views.  While  a 
talk  illustrated  with  rented  slides  is  very  en- 
joyable, a story  accompanied  liy  slides  of  one's 
own  production  — particularly  scenes  having  a 
])ersonal  or  family  interest  — are  even  more  so. 
Lantern-slifles  are  simply  positives  on  glass  in- 
stead of  on  paper  (paper-prints),  but  are,  per- 
baps,  less  easy  to  make  until  one  has  gauged 
the  correct  exposure  of  a negative,  which  is 
soon  acquired.  It  is  certainly  very  fascinating 
work  : for  out  of  a Idank  piece  of  yellow-colored 
glass  gradually  appears  the  picture,  the  j)Osi- 
tive  image — nothing  reversed  — ljut  as  it  ap- 
pears in  nature,  lacking  only  the  coloring.  The 
work  is  sinqile  enough. 

For  lantern-slides  liy  contact,  place  the  nega- 
tive (db4  X 4^/4)  film-side  up,  in  an  ordinary 
printing-frame,  jireferably  4 x .5  or  b x 7,  with 
a ])iece  of  absolutely  clean  glass,  tbe  lantern- 
slide  ])late  — film-side  ilou'ii  — on  top,  the  back 
of  the  frame  being  then  adjusteil.  'I'he  method 
of  exposure  is  similar  to  that  of  making  prints, 
and  the  development  does  not  vary  much  from 


that  of  ordinary  plates  (negatives),  except  that 
positives  will  be  the  result.  Almost  any  devel- 
oper which  gives  absolutely  clear,  transparent 
highlights  will  do  — such  as  metol,  hydrochinone, 
hydro-pyro,  etc.  Good  formulas,  yielding  any 
desired  tone  — black,  sepia,  warm  or  black,  will 
be  found  in  each  box  of  lantern-slide  plates,  or 
in  any  photographic  text-book,  “ Wellcome’s 
Photographic  Exposure-Record  and  Diary,”  and 
the  “ Agfa  Book  of  Photographic  Formulae.” 
Lantern-slide  developers  of  standard  quality,  in 
solution  or  in  tablet  or  powder  form,  are  sold 
commercially. 

The  dark  margin  which  imparts  a neat  appear- 
ance to  the  completed  lantern-slide  is  a thin 
black  paper  mat,  obtainable  ready-made  at  the 
dealers,  which  is  placed  between  the  positive 
transparency  and  the  cover-glass  before  the  two 
are  fastened  together  with  binding-strips. 

Lantern-slides  by  reduction  is  very  different 
from  the  contact-method  just  described ; but  the 
development  and  other  operations  are  the  same. 
Obviously,  the  negatives  here  are  larger  than 
lantern-slide  size  ; hence  the  necessity  to  reduce 
the  jjictures  to  the  required  dimensions.  There 
are  excellent  cameras  adapted  to  this  purpose 
on  the  market ; or  the  resourceful  amateur  may 
utilize  his  own  hand-camera.  An  illuminant 
for  the  work  on  a small  scale  is  a big  glass-globe 
placed  in  front  of  a gas-lnirner,  fish-tail  or  in- 
candescent ; or  a piece  of  magnesium-ribbon 
may  lie  luiiaied.  In  either  case,  a piece  of 
ground-glass  placed  between  the  globe  and  the 
illuminant  is  advisable,  as  it  diffuses  the  light. 

Window-Transparencies 

As  these  beautiful  window-decorations  are 
extremely  simjile  to  make,  it  is  a wonder  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  lie  more  popular.  In 
former  days  when  b x 7 and  (it/b  x Sy^  tripod- 
cameras  were  in  common  use,  transparencies 
of  that  size  were  frequently  seen.  They  are 
made  just  like  lantern-slides  ; but,  as  the  image 
is  much  larger,  detail  can  be  distinguished  more 
easily.  The  tinished  positive  is  hacked  with  a 
sheet  of  line  ground-glass  — some  use  a piece 
of  tine  white  or  tinted  tissue  paper  — and  the 
two  are  placed  in  a ready-made  metal  frame. 
The  writer  has  several  tiy>xSy)  transparencies 
which  have  a wide,  clear  margin.  They  were 
]irinted  on  S x 10  iransjiarency-plates,  a sheet  of 
l)lack  needle-paper  with  a Oyi  x Sl/4  opening 
sejiarating  the  plate  from  the  negative.  Al- 
though hanging  suspended  from  the  window- 
sash  for  over  twenty-tive  years,  they  look  just  as 
clear  and  brilliant  as  if  maile  but  recently. 

Other  popular  sidqects,  as  jdiotograjihic  home- 
amusement,  will  be  treated  in  the  next  two  issues. 
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Lantern-Slides  by  the  Powder-Process 


LANTEKN-vSLIDES  are  becoming  every 
day  more  popular  in  the  amateur-tield  as 
a handy  and  pleasant  way  of  showing 
to  triends  the  results  of  pictorial  work.  The 
ordinary  lantern-slide  is  very  effective,  hut  the 
enlarging  fre([uently  emphasizes  faults  which  the 
amateur  would  like  to  ol)literate  ; and  then  again, 
the  silver  grains  on  enlargement  often  prove  to  he 
very  noticealde.  Some  years  ago  the  Powder- 
Process  was  invented  and  a very  good  formula 
worked  out  hy  Dr.  Heinrich  ^"ogel  of  Berlin  ; 
still  the  subject  has  been  given  such  amplifica- 
tion that  the  ordinary  worker  lias  felt  afraid  of 
the  seeming  complications.  Harold  llolcroft 
in  a sjiecial  to  The  Amateur  Photographer  <ind 
Photographic  Xeivs,  has  given  some  formuke 
which  are  very  simple  and  effective.  'I’he  strong 
feature  of  the  process  is  the  resulting  smooth 
texture  of  the  enlarged  view  which  the  ]irocess 
makes  possilile.  The  method  is  essentially 
this  : upon  a colloid  basis,  which  is  nrade  more 
or  less  sticky  hy  the  action  of  light  passing 
through  to  it.  is  dusted  a fine  jiowder  which 
takes  up  the  lines  of  the  picture  desired.  'Fhe 
fine  powder  gives  a texture  in  the  finished  view 
which  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  silver  grain. 

In  the  first  place  the  glass  jilate  for  the  films 
should  he  free  from  blemish,  and  must  he  chemi- 
cally clean.  With  new  glass  a mixture  of 
ammonia,  methylated  spirits  and  trijioli  is  snfli- 
cient : for  old  dirty  glass,  start  with  a bichro- 
mate solution  made  up  of  a few  grains  of 
jtotassinm  bichromate  in  an  ounce  of  concen- 
trated sulj)huric  acid,  and  finish  as  for  new 
glass,  ddie  glass  })late,  ])referahly  held  upon  a 
pneumatic  holder,  is  dusted  gently  with  a camers- 
hair  brush. 

Eor  the  colloid  solution,  llolci'oft  suggests  the 


following  : 

ffest  picked  white  giim  arabic  M2  eraiiis 

Loaf  sugar  ....  M2  grains 

f'otassiuni  bichromate  10  grains 

Water  . . 1 ounce 


The  solution  works  best  when  ipiite  fresh,  and 
should  not  he  used  when  over  two  days  old. 

riie  time  required  for  pre]>aration  is  much 
shortened  hy  grinding  all  three  soliils  into  ])ow- 
ders  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a hO-mesh  sieve  : 
a small  stock  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  each  should 
he  kej)t  in  se])arate  bottles  : or  the  re<pilsite  (pian- 
tity  of  each  ])owder  for  1 ounce  of  solution  can  he 
weighed  out  in  s])are  time  into  little  ]ia])er  jiack- 
ages  or  cartons,  as  many  as  re(pnre<l.  I'lie 
cartons  are  kept  in  wide-mouthed  bottles.  'I'he 
powders  kee])  indefinitely. 


W hen  the  colloid  solution  is  wanted  the 
powders  are  weighed  out  or  taken  from  the 
cartons,  and  added  to  the  proper  (piantity  of 
cold  water,  stirring  vigorously  all  the  time  with 
a glass  rod  to  prevent  the  gum  collecting  into 
masses.  By  this  method  the  colloiil  solution 
can  he  prepared  in  a few  minutes.  The  solu- 
tion must  now  he  filtered  into  a small  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  hy  means  of  a small  glass 
funnel  in  which  is  inserted  very  loosely  a small 
])lug  of  alisorhent  cotton. 

One  fluid  ounce  of  colloid  solution  is  am})le 
for  lantern-slide  work.  This  <piantity  could 
])rohahly  he  made  to  cover  one  hundred  plates 
at  a nominal  cost  for  material.  The  colloid 
solution  I'apidly  undergoes  changes  even  in  the 
dark.  The  changes  which  take  place  are  a 
deepening  of  the  color,  an  increase  in  viscosity, 
and  some  alteration  which  results  in  an  increase 
of  sensitiveness  to  light  in  the  dried  film.  Stale 
solution  gives  films  which  do  not  take  the 
powder  satisfactorily,  it  is  good  ])ractice  to 
work  always  with  fresh  solution  under  constant 
conditions,  as  far  as  ])ossihle. 

As  regards  the  function  of  the  conqtonents  of 
the  sensitive  solution,  the  gum.  of  course,  suj)- 
plies  the  body  of  the  film,  hut  hy  itself  the  gum 
would  not  .absorb  the  necessary  moisture  from 
the  air  to  give  the  jjowdei'  image,  'hlie  sugar 
is  added  to  confer  this  pro])erty  u])on  the  film. 
If  too  little  sug.ar  is  used,  the  j)owder  image 
does  not  ileveloj)  u])  easily  ; if  too  much  is  used 
there  is  a difhculty  in  keeping  the  highlights 
clear.  The  ])urity  of  the  highlights  or  the 
amount  of  dejiosit  re(piired  u])on  them  should 
he  regulated  hy  the  proportion  of  sugar. 

About  1 oz.  of  the  sensitive  colloid  solution 
is  ])oured  into  a clean  LJ  oz.  beaker  and  filtered 
into  a second  ‘d  oz.  beaker  hy  means  of  a small 
glass  funnel  in  which  a ])lug  of  ahsorhent  cotton 
is  inserted  very  loosely.  A ])ool  of  the  colloid 
solution  is  j)oured  on  to  the  ghass  ]>late,  still  held 
hy  the  ])neumatic  holder  ; the  glass  is  inclined 
in  all  directions  in  the  ordinary  way.  so  that 
the  glass  ])late  is  covered,  d'he  excess  solution 
is  returned  to  the  second  beaker.  The  ])late  is 
then  closely  drained  as  much  as  jiossihle.  and 
the  thick  edges  removed  with  hlotting-])a]iei'. 
In  this  way  .a  fairly  unifoiiu  coat  can  he  ob- 
tained ; hut,  generally,  the  side  of  the  ])late 
whi(di  is  u])])ermost  duihig  the  draining  is 
thinner  than  the  lower  side,  a state  of  things 
which  is  not  to  he  desired.  A much  better  way 
to  ])roduce  the  film  is  to  use  a small  whiiler, 
and  a perfectly  unifoiin  coat  is  easily  juoiluced. 
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SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 

If  the  plate  is  wliirled  with  the  coated  side 
down,  tliere  is  less  cliance  of  dust  getting  on 
the  film.  The  speed  of  tlie  whirler  sliould  he 
increased  gradually  up  to  tlie  highest  speed 
until  the  thick  edges  have  disajipeared.  To 
avoid  getting  tlie  colloid  solution  on  to  your 
clothes,  the  plate  should  he  held  during  the 
whirling  in  an  old  hat  hox  or  something  of 
the  kind.  The  colloid  solution  should  he  re- 
tiltered  for  eaidi  plate,  using  the  two  heakers 
alternately.  This  filtering  <loes  not  entail  any 
loss  of  time,  as  an  ounce  will  run  through  the 
filter  in  a minute  or  so.  whilst  other  operations 
are  in  hand. 

The  whirled  film  is  at  once  dried  hy  being 
])laced  hori/.ontallv  in  a hot  oven.  If  the  ordi- 
nary stove  does  not  apjiear  practical  for  this 
])urpose  one  can  he  extem])orized  from  a fair- 
sized  liiscuit  hox  : a hole  should  he  ])unched  in 
the  lid  of  the  biscuit  hox  to  receive  a thermom- 
eter hv  means  of  which  you  can  kee]>  the  tem- 
perature fairly  steady.  In  all  this  work  there 
are  no  critical  conditions  which  determine  suc- 
cess or  failure  ; however,  the  conditions  should 
he  ke])t  as  nearly  uniform  as  ])ossihle.  so  that 
experience  and  tetdnnque  can  he  gained  as  the 
subject  is  carried  on.  A temperature  of  SO'’  F. 
is  advisable:  if  1 GO”  F.  is  used  the  highlights 
are  not  so  tdean  as  with  lower  teiii])erature. 
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AVhen  the  film  is  diy.  which  can  he  ascer- 
tained hy  touching  the  extreme  edges,  it  must 
he  exposed  without  any  delav.  'Fhe  exjiosure  is 
made  behind  a positive,  instead  of  a negative, 
wduch  should  have  about  such  contrast  as  a good 
lantern-slide.  The  jiositive  to  he  copied  is 
warmed  a little  so  as  to  he  (|uite  dry.  and  is 
then  ])laced  in  contact  rvith  the  sensitive  film, 
also  warm  and  dry. 

^Vn  ordinary  ])rinting-frame  is  used.  Expo- 
sure is  rapid,  and  should  he  made  with  an  actin- 
ometer.  From  sixty  seconds  u])  to  iifteeu  or 
twenty  minutes  in  the  shade,  in  a good  mid-ilay 
light  in  .lanuary.  according  to  circumstances,  will 
he  required.  Usually  positives  take  eight  to  ten 
minutes  ; or  thin  ])ositives  have  been  co])ied 
with  a yard  or  so  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

After  the  exj)osuie  the  film  is  place(l  again 
for  five  minutes  in  the  drying-oven  at  the  same 
tenq)erature  as  before.  'Fhe  warm  film  is 
])laced  on  a sheet  of  glazed  ])a])cr  and  a little  of 
the  thoroughly  d)-y  powder  chosen  is  ke]d  in 
motion  ecjually  all  over  the  film  with  a very 
soft  brush  whicdi  has  been  dried. 

If  the  exposure  is  correct  the  image  will 
develop  u]i  gradually.  Fhe  dee]>  shadows  will 
begin  to  show  in  one  minute,  the  halftones  will 
follow,  and  in  about  three  minutes  the  detinls 
in  the  highlights  will  begin  to  take  the  powder. 
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An  nmlerexposure  is  known  at  once  by  the 
powder  adliering  all  over  the  plate  too  (piickly. 
Overexposure  is  recognized  by  the  highlights 
tailing  to  take  the  powder  at  all  within  three  or 
four  ininntes.  In  other  words,  assuming  that 
the  colloid  solution  is  properly  adjusted  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  normal,  a properly- 
ex])osed  lantern-slide  from  an  average  positive 
will  develop  uj)  gradually  and  completely  in 
from  three  to  four  minutes.  The  brushing  must 
be  done  by  artilicial  light  or  very  sulidued 
daylight. 

Considerable  variety  in  powders  is  possible  ; 
some  that  are  recommended  are : Asphaltum 
Powder,  Silver  or  (fold  Bronze  or  any  of  the 
color-bases  such  as.  Ivory  Black,  Indian  Red 
and  I.evigated  (iraphite  — all  procurable  from 
dealers  in  artists’  materials. 

With  films  jiroiluced  with  the  whirler  there 
is  no  actual  need  for  any  washing  to  remove 
any  excess  chemicals.  The  very  attenuated 
film,  with  its  trace  of  bichromate  salt,  is  only 
just  perce})tible.  Such  slides,  not  washed,  show 
no  ol)servable  change  of  any  kind  after  some 
months’  exjiosure  to  daylight,  and  are  jirolialdy 
as  permanent  as  any  photograph  can  be.  If 
washing  is  jireferreil,  after  a few  minutes’  ex- 
])osure  to  daylight,  the  films  can  be  jmt  safely 
into  a dish  of  water  and  given  two  or  three 
changes  of  water. 

'I'his  absence  of  any  necessity  for  washing 
applies  only  to  til  ms  of  the  thinnest  j)ossihle 
nature  produced  with  the  whirler,  and  made 
from  fresh  colloid  solution  ; and  does  not  apply 
to  films  made  with  olil,  highly-colored  colloid, 
nor  to  thick  films.  In  this  case,  the  films 
should  1)6  put  into  the  wiuilow,  glass  siile 
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towards  the  daylight  for  a day,  when  they  will 
become  insoluble  enough  to  stand  ordinary 
washing  in  cold  water. 

It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  believe  that  a film 
of  such  soluble  materials  as  gum  arable  and 
sugar,  with  a trifle  of  bichromate  salt,  could  do 
otherwise  than  dissolve  at  once  in  the  first 
wash-water ; lint  it  is  true  enough.  The  action 
of  light  in  conjunction  with  the  hiclu'omate  salt 
produces  such  a resisting  film  that  when  you 
have  to  clean  off  old,  spoiled  films  from  the 
glass,  you  will  have  a lasting  re.spect  for  the  re- 
sisting-jiowers  of  the  films. 

This  method  assumes  that  you  have  already 
olitained  a good  positive,  as  it  is  from  the  posi- 
tive that  this  ])i'ocess  works,  contrary  to  ordinary 
photogra})hic  reproduction.  For,  it  is  where 
the  light  strikes  that  the  film  is  hardened,  so 
that  no  powder  sticks  : meaning,  in  consequence, 
white  highlights.  Where  the  light  does  not 
strike,  the  colloid  film  is  left  in  its  initial  condi- 
tion to  become  tacky  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  in  conse- 
(pteiice  to  take  up  the  powder  which  is  applied 
to  it,  giving  the  darks. 

This  ])rocess  is  well  worth  while  for  winter- 
work,  as  the  ])leasui-es  of  the  artistic  results  will 
always  lie  a joy  to  you  and  any  others  whom 
you  may  favor  with  an  exhihition.  d’he  devel- 
o])ing-out  l)eing  perfectly  under  control,  high- 
lights and  darks  can  lie  harmonized  to  fit  your 
artistic  arrangement  as  the  image  is  gradually 
worked  u]i ; and  when  the  view  is  finally  thrown 
on  the  screen,  the  smooth  tones  will  he  a won- 
derful surprise  to  all.  — Abstracted  from  arti- 
cle by  Harold  Ilolcroft  in  the  Amateur  Photo- 
jrapher  and  l^hntafjraphlr  JVea's. 
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The  Ninth  American  Photographic  Salon 
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Y(JE  fellows  do  some  things  mighty 
well.”  d'he  above  remark  was  made 
hy  a prominent  painter  while  hxdiing 
over  the  pictures  in  the  Ninth  American  Photo- 
gra]ihic  Salon  at  Pittshurgh.  lie  went  on  to  say 
in  suhstance  : " .My  attention  was  hi  st  calleil  to 
])hotogra})hy  as  a seiaous  medium  of  art-ex])res- 
sion  a few  years  ago.  when  I was  asked  to  serve 
on  a jury  to  select  the  jiictnres  hung  in  an  exhi- 
hition.  ] confess  that  I was  surprised.  'I'he 
thing  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  arrangement  was 
remarkably  good.  I thought  at  the  time  that, 
not  dealing  in  color,  the  photogra]iher  concen- 
trated ujion  arrangement  ; hnt.  after  seeing  a 
number  of  exhibitions,  and  jiarticnlarly  after 
studying  this  one.  1 have  come  to  the  c()iiclusion 
that  this  is  true  only  in  a limited  degree.  I tind 
that  in  a very  fair  jiercentage  of  the  jiictures  tlie 
objects  whiidi  enter  into  the  composition  and 
their  arrangement  are  secondary  in  interest  — 
the  real  subjects  being  some  ])hase  of  light,  or 
the  atmosjdieric  feeling  with  whiidi  the  objects 
are  surrounded.  The  wonderful  success  with 


which  these  things  ai'e  dejiicted  is  ]>rohahly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lens  records  the  whole  ]iic- 
tui'e  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  relative  values, 
as  they  exist  at-  that  instant,  are  fixed  u]ion  the 
jilate.  Tlie  jiainter  must  make  note  of  tliese 
values  and  carry  them  in  his  mind  while  he 
works.  If  his  menioi'y  fail  him.  he  is  a]it  to 
become  confns(‘d  and  his  values  sutVer.  Some- 
times he  changes  his  theme  entiridy  and  jiaints 
an  altogether  different  pliase  of  light  from  that 
which  he  originally  intemled  to  jiortray.  .Vgain. 
the  lens  rec()rds  tliec<)rrect  structure  and  texture 
of  objects,  jmrticularly  minor  ones,  whicli  the 
jiainter  must  carefully  observe.  Ueing  ladieved 
of  all  memory-strain  and  of  tlie  necessity  for 
keen  observation  of  structures  and  textures,  tlie 
]ihotogra]iher  natui’ally  concentrates  more  njion 
arrangement  than  does  tin*  painter.  Having 
satisfieil  himself  in  this  resjiect.  he  awaits  a 
condition  of  light  whiidi  will  give  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  feiding  he  wishes  to  jiortray.  'I'hen. 
lo  ! — and  the  sketidi  is  made.  'The  men  who 
are  working  along  these  lines  are  doing  some 
wonderful  things.  However,  the  temjitation  to 
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])h(itogi’a])li  existing,  tangiltle  tilings,  ratlier  than 
moods  of  nature  or  phases  of  light,  must  he 
strong.  In  many  instances  I believe  it  to  he 
irresistible.  Every  day  we  see  interesting  facts, 
well  arranged  and  pleasingly  presented  to  ns.  by 
means  of  photography,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
hard  to  realize  (except  when  visiting  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind)  that  it  really  is  a tine  medinni 
for  certain  kinds  of  art-expression,  and  not  a 
mere  recorder.” 

The  above  is  not  presented  as  an  argument 
that  ])hotography  is  a medinni  of  art-exjiression. 
All  advanced  workers  have  known  that  for  years. 
It  is  jiresented  as  the  impression  made  upon  a 
jiainter  of  rejintation  by  the  Ninth  American 
Salon.  He  unconsciously  made  a strong  plea 
for  straight  ])hotography.  that  is,  the  remaining 
wholly  within  the  medinni.  rather  than  resorting 
to  work  by  hand  on  the  haidc  of  the  negative, 
etidiing.  accentuating  highlights,  etc.,  etc.  lie 
considers  the  greatest  advantages,  whiidi  photo- 
graphy possesses,  to  he  the  elimination  of  mem- 
ory and  an  over-amount  of  attention  to  the 
structure  anil  texture  of  objects,  thus  permitting 
the  worker  to  concentrate  upon  arrangement. 


light  and  atmosphere.  If  he  is  correct  — and 
few  would  care  to  disjmte  it  — then,  in  just  so 
much  as  one  goes  outside  of  the  medium,  does  he 
lose  those  adva  ntages  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  train  of  thought 
suggesteil  by  this  worker  in  a different  medium. 
He  did  not  err  in  his  statement  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  nearly  every  jiicture  is  good.  In  some 
it  is  more  than  good.  It  shows  not  only  a tine 
sense  of  lialance.  hut  great  strength  and  origi- 
nality. This  is  jiarticularly  true  of  the  work 
(d  JNIessrs.  doiies.  Phillips.  Chi.slett.  Krebs.  Ehn- 
herger,  Loker.  Kilmer.  Price.  Peterson.  Wood, 
and  a few  others.  Yet  these  men  do  not  make 
arrangement  the  prime  motive  in  most  of  their 
pictures,  .lones’  “ Pumpkins  and  t'orn  ” is  a 
])hase  of  light,  pure  and  simple,  as  neither  the 
objects  iniduded,  nor  their  arrangement,  is 
sufHciently  interesting  to  hold  the  viewer’s 
attention.  His  ‘•Morning-Light.”  "Leaving 
Port.”  " Cdianging  Pastures  ’’  and  " Home  ” — 
all  contain  interesting  objects,  linely  arranged  ; 
hut  in  eaidi  we  find  the  poi’trayal  of  a light- 
condition  dominating  all  other  interests.  In 
hut  two.  namely.  "Children  at  the  Windorv  ” 
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and  ••  AVelsli  Road,”  do  we  lind  tlie  interest 
lield  clueriy  l)_y  arraiigeiiieiit.  Pliillijis  is  a veteran 
exliil)itor.  He  Inis  loiif;-  lieen  known  and  often 
coinniended  for  tlie  cleverness  of  his  arrange- 
ments ; hut  we  tind  his  suhject  to  he  hrilliant 
sunsliine  in  two  ])ictnres.  namely.  " Hear  Cathe- 
dral.  ('adi'/.."  and  Doorway.  Constantinojile.” 
rrue.  he  put  very  interesting  ohiects  into  Ids 
comjiositions : hut  it  is  not  the  ctithedral  and 
the  iloorway  whiidi  make  the  jiictures.  It  is 
the  hroad.  simjde.  contrasting  masses  id'  light 
and  shade,  and  the  feeling  of  vihration  in  the 
sunshine.  It  nniy  he  said  in  jiassing  tlnit  tins 
sense  of  movement  in  siinliglit  is  well  jiortrayed 
in  many  of  the  jiictures.  There  tire  no  wliite 
])at(dies  sticking  against  the  walls  of  hnildings 
like  slieriff’s  stile-signs,  as  was  frei|uentlv  tlie 
case  in  the  first  few  Salons.  I!nt  to  get  hack  to 


tlie  suliject  in  litind  - Phillips  litis  a line  arrange- 
ment of  good  materitil  in  “ Sunset,  Tildihilio." 
The  same  material  cottld  he  arranged  differently. 
In  fiict.  3Ir.  Pliillips  has  severtil  different  coiii- 
jiositiotis  of  it.  httl  his  Salon  jiicture  is  first  tttid 
foremost  of  a sutisef,  and  only  secondarily  a 
good  grouping  of  trees  and  shruhhery.  d'he 
only  Jiicture  he  shows  in  whiidi  the  interest  is 
held  jirimtirily  hy  tirrangemeiit  is  "The  .Mule- 
teer " : yet  till  his  arrtingemenls  tire  carefully 
thought  ottt  and  skilfully  nitide.  ('hislett's  ••  In 
the  l‘'reight  ^'arils  is  a forceful  arrangement, 
with  a litie  sense  of  higness  in  it  : yet  he  makes 
his  strongest  imjiression  with  the  lighting. 

^^'et  Snow  " is  a soniewhal  eomjilex  study 
in  arrangement,  striking  in  its  origimility.  and 
tihogelher  sitccessfnl  : hut  the  success  of  the 

jiicture  iis  a whole  lies  more  in  its  atmospheric 
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feeling  than  in  any  other  feature.  In  two 
others  lie  jmrtrays  the  atmospliere  of  winter 
with  luit  few  tangihle  ohjeets.  Elniherger’s 
arrangements  are  all  tine,  careful  studies  : hut 
the  S})acing  of  the  crooked  trees  in  “ Winter 
Nocturn  ” is  only  incidental  to  the  peculiar, 
weird  charm  of  night,  and  his  boats  in  " Chi- 
cago Harhor  ” are  hut  the  tangihle  things  which 
must  he  presented  in  order  to  portray  the  thick, 
simdiv  atmos])here  which  hangs  over  the  river. 
Krehs  is  a master  of  arrangement,  original,  hold 
and  strong,  yet  his  "Notre  I tame”  is  essen- 
tially a ])ortrayal  of  dusk  and  “The  Old 
Entrance  ” is  a jiicture  of  sunshine.  Loker. 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  jirominent  exhih- 
itor.  dc])enils  upon  arrangement  for  his  eifective- 
ness  ; nevertheless  " 'I'he  Harvester  ” is  a pic- 
ture of  a ]ihase  of  light. 

'i’his  is  ju-ohahly  enough  to  show  that  the  men 
who  are  jiarticularly  strong  in  arrangement  have 
not  concentrated  ujinn  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  things,  hut  have  for  the  most  ]>art  used  it 
judiciously  as  a setting  for  the  real  subject, 
'riiere  are  many  ])ictures  in  which  the  jiortrayal 
of  a ]diase  of  light  or  a mood  of  natui'e  is  so 
dominant  that  it  would  matter  little  what  ]iar- 
ticular  objects  were  used  in  the  conqiosition. 
Of  these.  Clarke’s  “Foggy  Landsea]ie  ” and 
“ Early  Moniing  in  the  Park  ” ai'c  two  very 
goo<l  exanijdes.  In  the  latter,  it  is  true,  he  has 
used  a very  pleasing  arrangemeid  : hut  the 


scintillating  light,  forcing  its  way  through  the 
morning-mists,  is  so  wonderfully  portrayed  that 
it  is  the  picture.  “A  Foggy  IMorning,”  by 
Alexander,  is  an  eipially  good  presentation  of 
morning-atmosjihere,  hut  the  objects  aliout 
which  the  lights  play  are  more  rugged  and  not 
({uite  so  jileasingly  spaced.  llrodhun’s  “ Pass- 
ing of  a Season  and  a Day”  is  a mood,  pure 
and  simjde.  A row  of  dead  sunflowers  is  sil- 
houetteil  against  a cloudy  evening-sky.  The 
material  would  he  very  unjiromising  for  a record 
of  fact,  hut  he  made  of  it  all  that  the  title  sug- 
gests. Kind)erly  puts  a wonderful  amount  of 
sentiment  into  his  two  jiictures,  “ The  Lone 
Boatman  " anil  “ The  Stroller.”  They  are  low 
in  tone  and  have  a feeling  of  jioetic  melancholy. 
'Lhe  ohjeets  in  the  compositions  are  merely 
notes  he  uses  to  elucidate  his  theme.  Many 
other  pictures  might  be  mentioned  as  showing  a 
direct  aim  and  a clear,  concise  method  of  ex- 
pression. In  fact,  this  is  the  rule.  True,  a 
few  workers  seem  not  to  have  luid  one  detinite, 
dominating  idea,  and  for  this  reason  fail  to 
make  a strong  impression,  in  s])ite  of  the  use  of 
excellent  craftsmanshij).  A few  others  lack 
force  through  too  great  a striving  for  effect. 
In  this  connection  it  may  he  said  that  the  great- 
est S]ieech  of  modern  times  was  made  by  Lincoln 
at  (lettyshurg.  It  was  a siupile.  straightforward 
statement,  hut  it  ex]U'essed  a heartfelt  sentiment. 
IMany  men  of  tine  physical  jiresence  have  de- 
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livered  carefully-prepared  addresses  in  beauti- 
fully-rounded sentences,  with  clear,  ringing 
voices.  They  have  shown  learidng,  culture, 
refinement  of  expression,  and  used  all  the  skill 
of  trained  orators,  yet  failed  to  impress  their 
auditors  because  they  were  self-conscious,  they 
sought  applause  ; they  thought  more  of  the 
impression  they  wished  to  make  than  of  what 
they  were  saying.  Lincoln’s  speech  was  art  — 
theirs  were  tine  specimens  of  clever  technic  and 
verbal  gymnastics.  The  language  of  art  is 
simple,  but  it  is  clean-cut  and  well  constructed. 
INIany  men  sulmiit  pictures  to  exlnbitions  wbo 
have  no  true  knowledge  of  it.  Some  use  a mul- 
tiplicity of  technical  tricks  — clever  enough  in 
their  way,  Init  too  complex  for  the  clear  ex]nes- 
sion  of  an  idea.  Others  are  so  crude  in  style, 
that  one  suspects  them  of  being  deni/.ens  of 
some  photographic  slum.  Reduced  to  words, 

their  methods  are  as  follows  : They  wish  to  say. 
■■  Let  us  discuss  the  matter  sanely.”  One  says. 
••  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  ex- 
])edite  the  affair  to  a considerable  degree,  tbus 
bringing  our  dispute  to  an  earlier  and  more 
satisfactory  conclusion,  were  we  to  avoid  all 


extraneous  references  and  restrict  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  discussion  of  such  circumstances 
as  are  relevant  to,  and  have  a direct  bearing 
upon,  the  suljjective  matter  of  the  issue.”  d’he 
other  uses  fewer  words.  He  says:  “ Cut  the 
guff ; it’s  a show-down.”  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a few  men  wlio  use  these  extreme  methods 
of  expression  have  their  woi’k  accepted  in  higli- 
class,  ojien  exhibitions,  not  only  of  ])liotograplis, 
but  of  ])aintings,  scul])ture  and  other  branches 
of  art.  d’he  one  deceives  the  jnrymen  into  the 
belief  that  there  is  a big  thougbt  hidden  away 
somewhere  in  the  laliyiinth  of  bis  jargon,  d'be 
other  bullies  tbem  with  what  ap|)ears  to  lie  a. 
rugged  strength.  However,  the  jury  whicli 
chose  the  ]iictures  hung  in  the  Nintli  Salon  did 
its  work  better  than  it  is  usually  done,  and  there 
are  only  a very  few  crude  things  and,  ]»erlu)ps. 
even  less  meaningless  ]>ieces  of  techidcal  disjilay. 
d'he  large  majority  of  the  jiictures  are  siTiiple  in 
conception  and  dignified  in  execution,  d’he  con- 
tributors did  their  work  with  the  skill  of  able, 
(dear-minded  craftsmen,  and  the  exhibition,  as 
a whole,  can  well  be  considered  as  one  of  good 
])ictures  and  good  jihotograjiby. 

]!> 
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The  Adventures  of  a Winter-Night 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


M(  )S'r  of  the  (lay  it  had  snowed  steadily, 
(deai-ing  toward  sunset.  Since  then 
the  tein](erature  had  heen  falling 
rajiidly  until  it  was  stinging  cold.  It  was  zero 
weather  when  I sallied  forth  into  the  crisp,  still, 
I )eceinher-night.  ( tverhead  the  sky  was  an 
intricate  mosaic  of  twinkling  stars  and  the  moon 
Mas  full  : under  foot  was  the  s])otless  new  carjiet 
of  dry  snow.  It  was  an  evening  tor  cioss-coun- 
try  sleighing  and  youthful  merriment  : hut.  being 
a married  man.  and  a “camera  crank  ” besides. 
I went  forth  alone  to  walk  on  foot.  1 ndei’  one 
arm  I cari-ied  a heavy  t.rijiod  and  in  the  other 


hand  my  4 x 5 camera  in  its  case  with  a snj)])ly 
of  donhle-coated  jilates  and  a tihn  jiack. 

As  I closed  the  door,  a familiar  voice  from 
the  street  greeted  me. 

" Caught  yon  this  time.”  it  said  hanteringly. 

••  Going  up  or  down  '1  ” I asked,  not  under- 
standing his  remark.  It  Mas  my  friend  Weeks 
mIio.  so  I thought,  had  ahvays  looked  on  my 
hohhy  as  a foolish  one.  although  he  had  ahvays 
taken  good  ])ains  never  to  tell  me  so.  Perhajis 
it  M as  mere  imagination  because  he  said  so  little 
about  it. 

"Dom'u,”  he  ansM’ered.  "Come  along,  all 
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the  • lioek  ' sliops  are  down  that  way.  Sony 
you've  got  to  part  witli  that  outtit.  Can  I lend 
you  five  r ’’ 

••  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  ilo  you 
mean  r ” I demanded.  ‘‘  I want  no  pawn-shoj). 
I want  no  loan.  Can't  I take  out  my  camera 
for  an  evening's  work  witliout  creating  tlie  im- 
pressionthat  I'm  broke  t Yon  must  lie  • nutty.'  " 

••  Say.  old  man.  I meant  no  offense.”  Weeks 
hastened  to  assure  me.  I confess  I wasn't 

serious  ; hut  when  it  comes  to  that  • nutty  ' stuff, 
why  I guess  you've  got  nothing  on  me.  An 
evening's  work  ? Where  would  you  do  an 
evening's  work  with  a camera  t ” 

••  Well.  I might  he  going  to  make  a Hasldight 
picture  of  the  Ananias  Cluh  dinner.”  I retorted 
with  some  heat,  ••hut  it  ha])])eiis  that  my  work 
is  outdoors." 

••  l>y  tlashlight  " (pieried  my  friend. 

••  No.  hy  moonlight  and  electric  light.  Aren't 
you  alive  to  the  heauty  all  about  us  to-idght 
after  that  glorious  storm  " 


“Oli  ves.  I am;  hut  surely  you  can't  make 
pictures  at  night  without  a tlashlight;  certainly 
not  hy  the  mere  light  of  the  moon.  ^Vhy.  an 
ordinary  exposure  wouldn't  give  you  the  ghost 
of  an  image.” 

••True.”  I admitted,  smiling,  ••hut  I make 
the  ex])osure  long  enough  to  give  me  an  image. 
Want  to  go  with  me  and  see 't  ” 

••  Yes.  old  man.  I certainly  do.  If  you're 
going  to  stand  around  long  enough  to  cook  one 
of  those  diy]dates  of  vours  hy  the  light  of  the 
moon,  someone  certainly  ought  to  go  with  you. 
It  will  at  least  tend  to  jirevent  anybody  thinking 
you're  entiiady  cra/,y.  Two  persons  would 
hardly  he  engaged  in  such  a ])roceeding  unless 
it  wei’e  worth  while.  " 

ff'ith  that.  Weeks  fell  into  steji  with  me.  and 
we  trudged  along  in  silence  at  first. 

••  Sav.  I broke  out  after  a time.  ••  were  yon 
serious  or  not  t You  must  have  heard  of  mak- 
ing ]ihotogra]dis  liy  the  light  of  the  moon  even 
if  you  don't  use  a cameia.  " 
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“ Certainly  J have,  freak  photogra])lis  for  the 
mere  curiosity  of  them.  J alway.s  thought, 
though,  that  in  all  your  work  you  try  to  make 
j)ictures  attractive  to  look  at;  that  you  make 
l)eautiful  pictures,”  rejilied  my  compauioii. 

“ Thanks  for  the  compliment."  said  ].  “That 
is  my  aim,  hut  I don’t  know  anything  moie 
l)cautiful  than  a night  like  this  after  a snow- 
storm.” 

“ Nor  I,”  ecdioed  Weeks,  “if  your  ])hotogra])h 
would  only  look  like  it.” 

“ It  will,”  1 assured  him.  ••  I have  made 
iTiany  night  |)ictures  that  are  as  nearly  true  to 
nature  as  photograj)hs  can  he.  'I'liat’s  the  joy 
of  this  sort  of  work  ; it’s  nnusual,  ])ractised  hy 
only  a few,  yet  its  possibilities  ami  the  results 
are  splendid.” 


PHIL  M.  KILEY 


■■  I'hen  I’m  indebted  to  you  for  Ininging  me 
along,”  said  A\’eeks,  as  1 stopped  under  a street- 
light. “ 1 shall  learn  something.” 

" Rather  indebted  to  yourself  for  forcing 
yourself  upon  me.”  I corrected  with  a laugh. 

“Cut  that.”  said  Weeks,  ••  you’re  glad  of  the 
company.” 

••  All  right,  I am  ; hut  if  you  stay,  you  must 
help,”  I admonished.  " Set  up  that  tripod.” 
••  Pity  yon  couldn’t  have  a bigger  one.” 
growled  Weeks,  struggling  with  my  big  8 x 10 
with  its  six-imdi  to]).  " I snj)])ose  you’ll  put  a 

llrownie  or  a Buster  Brown  on  here  1 ” 

It  does  look  (jueer.”  I admitted,  taking  out 
my  4 X ••  hut  sometimes  there  comes  a gust 
of  wind  that  wiggles  a big  camera  on  a small 
tri])od  and  s])oils  a ])icture.  The  exposure  is 
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long,  and  it's  better  to  have  things  in  reverse 
proportion.  Our  lionse  l)ack  across  the  liridge,” 
I continued.  " stands  in  several  acres  of  ground 
and  I guess  we'll  find  all  tlie  picture-inaterial  we 
want  aliout  the  grounds:  hut  I’m  going  to  make 
one  street-view  here  and  one  of  the  house  first.” 

A street  led  off  at  riglit  angles  under  tlie 
electric  light  wliere  we  were,  and  I jjointed  tlie 
camera  toward  it.  having  taken  siudi  a view- 
point as  would  just  exidude  tlie  nearliy  lamj) 
itself  and  place  a thrifty  horse-chestnut  tree  in  a 
good  jiosition  in  the  jiicture-space.  With  the 
lens  wide  open,  at  about  F / !S.  I could  see  the 
view  clearly  on  the  ground-glass  and  it  looked 
well. 

" Have  a look  1 " I otfered.  emerging  from 
the  focusing-cloth. 


" Splendid  I ” exclaimed  my  comjianion. 
“ How  long  must  you  cook  it  ? " 

“Ten  minutes.  I guess,”  I rejdied.  ])iitting  my 
])late  in  jilace  and  opening  the  shutter. 

“ You'll  lose  that.”  said  Weeks,  looking  at  an 
apjiroaidiing  team  and  several  ])eo])le  on  foot.. 

“ Not  at  all,  ’ I told  him.  "They  are  dark 
ohjects  reflecting  little  light  and  will  have  no 
])erce])tihle  effect.  Their  time  of  jiassing  is 
relatively  short  as  comjiared  with  the  total  time 
of  exjiosure.  ( lot  any  smokes  ? ” 

"Not  one.  Too  l>ad.  I'll  get  some,  though. 
You  watch  that  tireless  cooker  of  yours.  It 
won't  take  me  live  minutes.” 

I was  glad  to  walk  uj)  and  down  a shoit 
heat  while  I waited,  although  I was  dressed 
warmly.  My  mittens  kejit  my  hands  warm,  hut 
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my  feet  insisteil  on  feeling  frosty  unless  I kept 
tliein  in  motion.  My  ear.s  weie  covered  and  I 
could  keep  my  nose  warm  liy  covering  it  occa- 
sionally witli  my  hand.  Weeks'  Havana  liead- 
liglit  hove  into  view  just  as  1 was  closing  the 
sliutter.  and,  having  liglited  uj>  myself,  we 
moved  on  across  tlie  hiidge  under  another  light 
wldcli,  together  with  the  moon,  illuminated  our 
cream-colored  liouse  S])len<lidly.  Having  chosen 
a view  somewhat  to  one  side  so  as  to  show  two 
sides  with  ])reference  to  tlie  front.  1 set  up  the 
(Uimera  ami  began  to  coin])ose  the  picture.  For- 
tunately 1 liad  an  instrument  i‘ipii])])ed  with 
hoth  rising  front  and  swing  hack  so  I could 
place  the  house  well  in  the  ])icture-S]iace.  includ- 
ing its  high,  old-fashioned  tower  and  chimney 
without  throwing  the  plate  out  of  ])lumh  and 


distorting  the  image.  This  made  a smaller 
diajihragm  necessary  to  ensure  detail  ; hut  with 
liotli  light  and  moon  shining  on  a cream-colored 
house.  I took  a chance  on  twenty  ndnutes 
at  F 11. 

Of  course.  Weeks  asked  me  all  manner  of 
({uestions  on  the  use  of  the  rising  front  and 
swing  hack  in  architectural  photography,  which 
I answered  as  hest  I could.  Although  AVeeks 
is  a traveling  salesman,  he  has  a disagreeahle 
hahit  of  asking  searching  fpiestions  in  a very 
insistent  way.  I think  he  ought  to  he  a ]>rose- 
cuting  attorney.  Did  you  ever  try  to  explain  to 
anyone  something  you  thought  you  understood 
perfectly  well  and  in  doing  so  find  out  how 
little  you  really  knew  about  it?  1 remember 
that  immediately  after  talking  with  AA'eeks  on 
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the  suliject.  I wrote  an  article  on  the  use  of  tlie 
rising  front  and  swing  liack.  It  was  Ell>ert 
Huhhard,  I tliink,  wlio  said  tliat  to  write  an 
article  on  any  given  subject  is  the  best  way  to 
learn  about  it.  and  1 believe  bis  advice  is  good. 
Certainly  the  necessity  to  write,  forces  careful 
study  and  complete  understanding. 

We  bad  just  lighted  fi'esb  cigars  after  our 
twenty-minute  wait  and.  with  the  outbt  liastily 
gathered  uj).  were  just  going  down  the  driveway 
leading  into  the  grove  back  of  the  bouse,  when 
a stern  but  familiar  voice  called  out,  " Does  any- 
thing down  there  belong  to  you?  ” 

It  was  father  condng  liome  from  the  lodge, 
and  be  didn't  recognize  me. 

••  Not  yet.”  I re]ilied.  " but  I bojje  soon  to 
make  it  mine." 

••  Hello,  son.  it’s  you.  is  it?”  lie  knew  the 
voice.  ••  IMore  ](botogra])bic  ex])loits.  1 sujipose. 
It's  a bully  niglit  for  them.  Doing  to  ])boto- 
grajdi  my  wood-])iles  ? ” 

Well.  I might.  It  isn't  a bad  idea.  My 
chief  thought  was  one  of  tliose  clum])s  of  l)ir(dies 
with  the  view  across  river  as  a background.  " 


“■  It  ought  to  look  pretty  well.  I should  say. 
How  long  will  the  exjiosure  be  ? " 

" Half  an  hour.  I guess.” 

^Vell.  when  the  ju’oeess  is  under  way  come 
into  the  bouse,  if  some  big  juicy  ajiples  and  a 
glass  of  cider,  not  too  new.  is  any  attraction.” 

••  It  certainly  sounds  great.”  I admitted,  "but 
the  fact  is  that  a cu])  of  hot  cotfee  would  go 
better.” 

••  Well,  your  mother  knows  bow  to  make  that, 
and  she’ll  be  glad  to.  I’ll  look  for  you  soon.” 
With  the  ]»()mise  of  this  good  cheer,  we 
went  on  down  by  the  river,  d'bat  grove  of 
ma]>les  and  bii'cbes  is  always  beautiful  ; but  by 
moonligbt  there  is  a (diarm  of  indistinct,  mys- 
terious shadows  and  boldly-silhouetted  trees 
totally  absent  by  daylight.  That  winter-night 
we  could  see  almost  as  miudi  detail  as  during 
the  day.  with  the  possible  exception  of  very 
dark  objects.  The  chief  differences  were  the 
softness  of  the  light,  its  greenish  blue  color  ami 
tbe  sky.  'J'he  latter  was  almost  black,  while 
during  the  day  it  is  bright  blue.  It  is  the  sky 
which  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  dif- 
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f'ereiice  between  a niglit  and  a dayliglit  plioto- 
grapli.  To  render  it  correctly  recpiires  correct 
exj)osni-e.  Jf  yon  ex])ose  too  long  the  resnlt 
will  look  ninch  as  if  made  by  daylight,  exce])t 
for  a slight,  peculiar  ghastly  appearance,  the 
most  noticealde  difference  lieing  that  the  sky  is 
lighter.  With  a lens  working  at  F/8,  an  aver- 
age landscape  without  very  dark  near  objects 
will  not  re(jnire  over  half  an  hour. 

All  this  1 told  to  Weeks  as  we  were  looking- 
for  possible  viewpoints.  The  wood-pile  looked 
well,  but  I wanted  the  birches,  anyway,  and  I 
decided  to  give  them  my  first  attention.  The 
snow  1 knew  was  dee])  where  we  were,  but  mneh 
to  my  surjnise  the  tripod  legs  struck  a firm 
bottom  after  sinking  about  a foot.  The  trees 
wei-e  near  at  liand  and  I had  chosen  my  view- 
point so  that  slightly  to  one  side  and  beyond 
across  tbe  river  an  electric  street-light  was 
included  witli  its  light-trail  acu'oss  the  water  as 
far  as  the  ice  in  the  river  would  ])ermit.  Under 
the  focusing-cloth  I (andd  j)lainly  see  that  distant 
light;  and,  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
tbe  dim  illiimination,  1 could  distinguish  almost 
every  object  Iti  the  view.  Having  com])osed 
and  focused  the  view  to  my  satisfaidion,  I asked 
\\T)cks  to  look,  which  he  seemed  eager  to  do. 


" It’s  as  dark  as  a pocket  in  here,”  he  said 
after  a while.  ” Nothing  in  sight  save  that 
electric  light.” 

" Have  a little  patience,”  1 urged.  “ In  a few 
minutes  you  will  see  much  more.” 

And  such  was  the  case.  I suppose  he  had 
been  ])ressing  forward  on  the  camera,  for  all  of 
a sudden  the  tripod-leg  in  front  pierced  the 
thick  crust  beneath  the  snow,  on  which  the 
camei-a  had  been  standing,  and  shot  downward 
another  foot.  This  so  frightened  Weeks  that 
he  knocked  out  another  trij)od  leg  with  his  foot, 
whereu])on  both  he  and  the  whole  outfit  rolled 
together  in  the  snow.  From  the  tangled  heap  I 
heard  something  that  sounded  very  much  like 
••  Confound  the  luck  ; ” l)iit  whatever  followed 
was  drowned  in  my  own  laughter. 

k’oitnnately,  nothing  was  broken.  I helj)ed 
my  nnfortnnate  friend  to  his  feet,  set  up  the 
camera  again  and  we  went  into  the  house  for  a 
hot,  refreshing  luncheon  and  a few  good  stories 
by  my  father  of  a day’s  ex])ei'iences  in  a nearliy 
lund)er-(^ani]). 

Our  half-hour  u]),  we  went  back  to  our  frolic 
again,  making  a ])hotograph  of  a long  wood- 
])ile,  this  time  with  the  snowed-over  roadway 
beside  it.  It  meant  another  half-hour's  wait ; 
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l)ut  ive  got  to  snowlialliiig  each  other  and  ke])t 
it  11})  for  the  whole  time  like  a cou})le  of  ten- 
year-old  hoys. 

••  Not  that  I’d  want  to  : hut  is  there  a way  to 
reduce  those  ex|)osures  ? ” asked  AVeeks,  as  ive 
starteil  hack  to  the  house. 

••  Yes  : two.”  I answered,  hreathing  hard 

after  the  exertion  of  our  childish  battle. 
••  With  a lens  working  at  F .l.t),  the  time  would 
have  been  cut  in  half,  and  with  faster  ])lates  it 
wouhl  have  lieen  reduceil  from  three  fourths  to 
one  third,  according  to  brand.  Either  double- 
coated  |)lates  or  ])ack-tihns  are  desirable,  though, 
to  }irevent  halation  when  strong  contrasts  are 
included.” 

••  Even  a busy  man  could  tind  time  for  a 
night-})icture.  occasionally,  at  that  rate.”  com- 
mented Weeks. 

••  It's  eleven  o'clock.’’  I saiil.  looking  at  my 
watch.  *•  All  the  same  I'm  going  to  ilevelo]) 
those  ex})osures  right  noiv.  Want  to  see  them  ' ” 
You  can’t  shake  me  now  if  you  try.”  l•amc 
the  ijuick  res})onse.  I was  ho])ing  you'd  ])ro- 
pose  that.” 


In  we  went,  therefore,  ami  smoked  and  s})un 
yarns  while  the  ])lates  soaked  in  a thirty-minute 
glycin  tank-develo})er  and  fixed  ten  minutes 
longer  in  an  acid  hypo  hath,  both  at  a temj)era- 
ture  of  60  degrees.  Fyro  or  rodinal  ivouhl  have 
done  as  well  ; hut  I chose  the  slow  develo})ment 
in  a weak  solution,  knowing  that  it  would  bring 
out  all  ])ossil)le  <letail  with  amj)le  s])arkle.  d’he 
results  were  the  negatives  from  which  the  four 
accom}>anying  ])hotogra])hs  were  taken.  The 
])ictui’es  are  not  remarkable,  though  even  with 
becoming  modesty  I cannot  say  they  are  alto- 
getlier  had.  Weeks  was  enthusiastic  about 
them  : so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  1 used  a two- 
Tiiiuute  hyilrogen  })eroxide  hy])o  eliminatoi'. 
one  ilram  to  live  ounces  of  water.  immerse<l 
the  })lates  in  alcohol  for  live  minutes,  dried 
them  i}uickly  in  the  blast  of  an  electric  fan. 
and  got  them  right  into  the  tudarger  that, 
very  night.  The  residts  were  very  })leasing 
on  a i-ough  ])a])er  whicdi  gavi'  ticxture  to  the 
snow. 

1 forgot  to  mention  that  it  was  Saturday 
night  with  all  Sunday  morning  to  sleep. 


pp:ck  slip 
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••  It’s  been  tlie  jolliest  evening  of  tlie  winter.” 
said  Weeks  in  parting.  If  you’ll  take  a 
chance  of  my  lireaking  yonr  camera.  I’d  like 
to  go  with  you  again.” 

That  marked  the  real  lieginning  of  onr 
friendship,  and  of  his  own  heginning  in  photo- 
graphy. for  he  is  an  enthusiast  to-day.  I lis 
real  name  isn’t  Weeks,  either,  hut  I promised 
1 wouldn’t  tell,  so  it  doesn’t  matter. 

FoiTarge  night-scenes.  I think  the  ideal  print  is 
an  ozolirome  develo])ed  tlnoughfrom  a bromide 
enlargement.  t>r  a carbon  ])rinted  from  an  en- 
larged ])aper  negative  made  transjiarent  in  any 
one  of  the  several  common  ways.  Either  of 
these  ]>rocesses  gives  something  of  the  color  of 
the  illumination  : the  hlnish  cast  of  the  electric 
arc.  or  the  greenish  east  of  moonliglit.  Even 
the  hronnde  paper,  itself,  can  he  toned  to  give 
almost  the  same  effect,  and.  when  mounted 
on  a dark,  heavy  jiaper  — almost  black  hut 
temling  toward  the  color  of  the  ]>rint  — the 
feeling  of  night  is  very  strong  if  the  sky  is  dai'k 
and  the  whole  scene  a shade  or  two  darker 
than  would  he  desirable  in  a daylight-])ictnre. 


Premature  Professionalism 

( ).VK  regrets  to  hear  that  so  many  amateur 
])hoto-])ictorialists  have  entered  the  business  of 
home-portraiture  professionally  without  ])ievious 
practical  experience.  Having  won  considerable 
success  in  picturing  the  beauties  of  a landscape 
or  a wood-interior,  they  imagine  themselves 
eipiipjied  to  comjiete  with  ])rofessional  exjterls 
in  almost  any  field,  including  ])ortraiture,  whether 
in  the  studio  or  in  a judvate  house.  \Ve  have 
freipiently  ])ointed  out  the  extreme  dilliculties 
of  this  class  of  woi  k,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
pre]iaration  necessary  to  excel  in  this,  truly  the 
most  exac'ting  of  all  camera-work,  d'o  make 
))ortraits  iu  the  home  of  one’s  friends,  who  are 
not  disposed  to  he  sevei'ely  critical,  is  one  thing. 
I’o  engage  iu  the  work  professionally  and  com- 
jiete  with  craftsmen  of  distinguished  ability,  is 
i[uite  another.  ^Ve  would  recommend,  first  of 
all,  a course  of  study  under  an  acknowledged 
master  (d'  photographic  ])orti'aitnre,  oi-  at  either 
of  the  two  well-known  and  reliable  American 
colleges  of  ])liotogra])hy. — .1.  Fri'iirli. 


EDITORIAL 


Photographic  Propaganda 

That  the  practice  of  pliotogra])liy  is  pre- 
eminently the  foremost  of  pastimes,  is 
acknowledged  l>y  all  who  have  yielded  to  its 
spell.  He  it  summer  or  winter,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  the  art-science  offers  its  devotees  a 
variety  of  activities  from  its  well-nigh  inexhaust- 
ible storehouse.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
Editor  has  cited  a number  of  departments  in 
which  the  worker  may  exercise  his  ingenuity 
and  taste  — during  the  prevailing  wintei'  sea- 
son— hajipy  with  the  thought  that  his  efforts 
are  not  prompted  by  altogether  selfish  motives  ; 
for  are  not  the  results  of  his  activity  to  he  en- 
joyed by  others  as  well  as  by  himself  ? 

Why,  then,  should  the  devotee  of  the  camera 
not  intluenee  others  to  join  the  ranks  of  photo- 
graphic picture-makers  ? It  is  not  enough  that 
he  entertain  his  friends  with  the  fruits  of  his 
artistic  skill.  He  should  atspiaint  them  with  the 
numerous  attractions  of  cainera-activity.  and 
the  facility  of  the  various  operations.  One  of 
the  most  convincing  arguments  in  this  connec- 
tion is  a visit  to  the  Kodak  Exhibition,  if  fortu- 
nately it  holds  forth  in  a convenient  locality. 
Another  inducement  is  to  invite  the  prospective 
convert  to  assist  the  camerist  at  any  of  his 
indoor  (winter)  activities  — to  arouse  his  interest 
in  a practical  way,  even  at  the  expense  of 
material  that  may  he  ruined  while  ex])erimenting. 

'I'liere  is,  pei'ha])s.  no  more  persistent  advocate 
of  his  holihy  than  the  automohillst.  He  may 
have  a selfish  motive  in  pouring  the  delights  of 
motoring  into  tlie  receptive  ear.  hut  the  force  of 
his  argument  is  always  irresistible. 

In  preseiding  his  own  case,  the  camerist  needs 
no  eloquence.  The  results  of  his  skill  s]>eak  for 
themselves,  he  they  in  the  form  of  screen-])ic- 
tures  thrown  by  the  o])fical  lantern  or  tlie  o])aque 
projector,  a well-filled  album.  ])ro])erly-dis])layed 
autochromes,  or  Kino  motioJi-jiictures.  Nor 
should  o]»])ortunities  he  omitted  to  deinonstrate 
to  one’s  friends - the  larger  the  numher,  the 
better - - such  chemical  wondei’s  as  the  dcveht])- 
ment  of  tlie  latent  image.  ’Die  interest  of  tak- 
ing a dashlight-grou])  can  he  greatly  increased 
by  developing  the  exjiosed  jilate  or  film  in  the 
]iresence  of  tlie  subjects : or  an  enlargement 
may  he  maile  from  this  or  some  other  negative, 
also  in  full  view  of  (he  audience.  'I'he  trouble 
of  laying  a l uhher  cloth  over  the  carjiet  or  the 
hare  floor,  on  which  to  rest  the  necessary  trays. 


should  not  he  considered  for  a moment  by  the 
operator.  ’Diere  is  no  greater  source  of  delight 
to  a company  of  laymen  than  the  creation  in 
their  jiresence  of  an  autochrome  — color-photo- 
graphy. the  wonder  of  the  age  and  the  character 
of  which  the  general  public  has  not  the  slightest 
conception ! Thus  to  the  role  of  entertainer 
will  lie  added  that  of  instructor,  and  the  amateur 
photographer  of  unselfish  purpose  will  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  having  enhanced  materially  the 
popularity  of  the  most  elevating,  the  most  benefi- 
cent of  pursuits  ; and,  for  the  pleasures  thus 
imparted,  many  a home  will  bless  his  name. 

Poorly-Exhibited  Autochromes 

ASUH.IECT  wdiich  has  been  the  cause  of 
considerable  disap])ointnient  during  the 
year  191-!  is  the  inadequate  manner  of  display- 
ing autochromes  at  camera  clubs  and  conven- 
tions. The  methods  adopted  in  most  cases 
have  been  exceedingly  crude,  with  no  arrange- 
ments to  exclude  extraneous  light,  l)y  day  or  by 
night,  and  with  absolutely  no  suitable  source  of 
illumination.  ’Diose  in  charge  of  these  auto- 
chrome-shows  did  not  seem  to  know  that  direct 
daylight,  right  from  the  sky,  is  the  ideal 
illuminant  and.  this  not  being  available,  re- 
course is  to  he  had  to  efficient  substitutes  — 
’Eungsten  or  acetylene  lamps.  Yellow  incan- 
descent lamps,  however  brilliant,  are  totally 
unfit  to  reveal  the  delicate  tints  of  autochrome 
color-plates,  as  is  also  the  light  reflected  from 
brick  or  stone  buildings,  or  other  colored 
surfaces. 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Associa- 
tion of  the  state  of  Yew  York  always  displays 
its  autochrome  collections  under  ideal  condi- 
tions— ])ure  daylight  direct  from  the  sky. 
Lecturers  on  color-jdiotography  — Alfred  Homes 
Lewis,  for  example  — use  convenient  cabinets 
illuminated  by  powerful  Tungsten  or  Nernst 
lam])s  used  at  jnojier  voltage  and  screened  by 
sheets  of  bluish-white  tissue  jtaper,  thus  ap- 
])roximating  sky-illumination. 

This  year’s  photograj)hic  prize-competitions 
are  noteworthy  for  their  mindier  and  impor- 
tance. I’he  conditions  are  liberal  enough,  the 
contest  announced  by  a German  firm  being  ac- 
cessible to  workers  of  every  nationality  includ- 
ing Americans,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

A.n  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  tinder  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography,  although  advanced  camerists 
are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist 
photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  name  and  address  to 
PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  38,t  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Send  a stamp  for  complete  prospectus. 


At-Home  Portraits 

The  making'  of  portraits  in  the  home  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbing-  and  interesting  uses  to  which  tlie  ama- 
teur can  put  his  camera.  But  not  only  is  it  extremely 
interesting,  if  is  also  very  difficult,  and  the  enthusiast 
■who  has  come  to  feel  quite  sure  of  himself  in  the  open 
air,  will  find  an  entirely  new  set  of  obstacles  to  over- 
come when  he  takes  his  camera  indoors. 


they  are  partly  respon-sible  for  the  association  of  dentist 
and  photographer  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many. 

A large  part  of  this  aversion  seems  to  vanish  before 
tbe  photographer  who  will  come  into  the  home  and  save 
one  the  trouble  of  a trip  to  his,  alas  I sometimes  none 
too  clean  studio,  in  one’s  best  api>arel.  A woman's  hair, 
too.  is  never  at  its  best  after  having  been  covered  with 
hat  or  scarf,  and  it  is  always  harder  to  do  it  satisfactorily 
by  any  otber  glass  than  her  own. 


HOMfl-POKTKA  ITUK  !■: 

Much  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  Interiors  with 
Figures  in  the  Xovember  number,  is  equally  applicable 
here.  You  will  also  find  much  helpful  advice  in  David 
.1.  book's  article  on  Ilome-Portraitnre  in  October 
Photo-Ek.\.  This  field  is  one  now'  being  entered  upon 
by  many  iirofessional  photographers  of  the  fiist  rank, 
and  ‘’at-home  ” work  is  being  demanded  by  the  discern- 
ing best  customers.  ' 

The  atmosphere  of  the  old-time  studio,  redolent  of 
ether  and  kindred  sjiirits.  with  its  barnlike  aspect  and 
its  grass  rugs,  headrests,  stage-scenery  backgronmls.  etc., 
is  rapidly  passing  away  ; but  the  feelings  it  inspired  are 
still  vivid  in  the  memories  of  most  of  us.  and  1 think 
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To  meet  this  growing  demand  and  to  ludd  his  own 
against  the  infringing  “ Amatenr,"  the  |irofessional 
everywhere  is  ei|uip]iing  liimself  for  work  in  the  homes 
of  his  customers. 

The  difficulties  are  many  for  one  can  never  tell  wliat 
jiroblems  may  confront  one  in  the  matter  of  light : but 
tliey  have  to  be  sidved.  somehow,  however  much  one 
may  sigh  for  a skylight.  Althongli  one  loses  m;iny  of 
the  advantages  (d'  the  home-environment,  it  is  jiossible 
to  do  ]iortrait-woi k in  the  home  that  would  pass  as 
studio- work. 

For  this  kind  of  work  choose,  if  po.ssible.  a room  hav- 
ing a liigh  north  window  nnsliaded  by  trees  or  near 
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liuildings.  The  iiortli  lig-ht  is  preferaVde  because  it  is 
an  even  light  without  sun  ; but  if  there  is  no  room  acces- 
sihle  with  a northern  exj)osure,  then  the  sunlight  can  be 
diffused  l)y  screening  the  opening  with  a piece  of  white 
muslin. 

The  sitter  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  about  five 
feet  from  the  window  and  a little  back  of  it.  Now  look 
at  the  direction  of  the  shadow  of  the  nose.  You  will 
])robably  find  that  it  falls  across  the  cheek  at  nearly 
right  angles.  If  so.  your  light  is  too  low  and  the  lower 
third  or  half  must  lie  screened  with  a dark  cloth.  The 
nose  shadow  should  fall  toward  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
as  this  lighting  of  4.')  degrees  gives  best  roundness  and 
modeling. 

Having  obtained  the  ]>ro]ier  angle  of  light,  look  at 
your  deepest  shadow  and  .see  if  the  flesh-tones  are 
visible ; if  not.  a reflector  must  he  used.  A sheet  is 
usually  the  thing  most  available  and.  if  hung  over  the 
h.n  ks  of  chairs  at  a distance  of  a few  feet,  will  do  very 
nicely,  dare  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  reflector 
not  to  get  the  effect  of  a cro.ss  light.  It  should  he  so 
placed  that  it  will  cany  the  light  around  farther  onto 
the  shadow  side.  If  the  reflector  is  ]>hiced  too  far 
aronnd  and  faces  the  source  of  light,  yon  will  find  that 
there  is  a line  of  shadow  between  the  direct  light  and 
the  reflected  light.  1 »raw  ymir  reflector  more  toward 
the  front  until  this  disajipears. 

For  a plain  lighting,  keep  the  camera  on  the  lighted 
siile  of  the  figure  and  turn  the  head  toward  the  window 
until  you  just  get  the  catch-light  in  the  eye  on  the 
shadow  side.  Some  very  beautiful  lightings  can  he  h.ad 
by  j)lacing  the  l amera  on  the  slnulow  side  ; but  when 


the  sujjply  of  light  is  limited,  this  would  be  apt  to 
prolong  the  exposure  unduly. 

With  light  draijeries  and  good  light  at  noon,  your 
exposure  shmdd  not  be  more  than  five  to  ten  seconds. 
If  it  runs  up  to  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  you 
will  have  to  move  your  sitter  nearer  the  window. 

For  this  kind  of  work  you  will  need  a plain  back- 
ground of  .some  sort.  A medium  shade  of  gray  in  some 
soft  niiiterial  is  very  good.  If  you  are  to  do  much  work 
of  this  kind,  you  would  do  well  to  have  an  easily-port- 
able  outfit,  for  the  hunting-up  of  reflector  and  back- 
ground each  time  is  a delay  and  trouble  to  all  concerned. 

The  outfit  suggested  in  connection  with  the  contest 
for  Interiors  with  Figures  ’’  would  be  equally  useful 
here,  with  the  addition  of  a refleetor  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  white  muslin  or  oilcloth  fastened  to  a stiff  rod 
on  which  it  can  be  rolleil,  and  which  will  hold  it  smooth 
while  in  use,  and  a background,  arranged  in  the  .same 
way,  or  having  rings  sewed  to  one  edge  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  suspended  from  a curtain-rod.  Kobey-French 
Coin])any,  of  Bo.ston.  advertise  a conqilete  Home-Portrait 
( futfit,  consisting  of  camera.  tri])od  (with  center-stay), 
])late-holders,  lens-hood,  focusing-cloth.  background  re- 
flector, iind  carrying-cases  for  everything.  If  one  were 
making  a fresh  start  from  the  foundation,  this  seems  a 
very  jiracfical  e(iuij)ment. 

Hut  the  chief  advantage  in  At-Home  work  is  the 
ability  to  get  away  from  the  stereotyped  studio-style  of 
])ortrait.  If  that  is  what  is  wanted,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared fo  furnish  it;  but  if  the  choice  lies  with  the  pho- 
tographer, let  him  choose  the  home-sitting,  if  by  any 
means  possible. 
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Tlie  question  that  at  once  arises  is  liow  to  sinqilify 
the  often  over-crowded  room  and  liorv  to  make  it  serve 
your  purpose.  A lii^li-hack  settle  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem more  than  once.  In  the  charming  little  group,  by 
F.  A.  h'rizell.  on  jiage  KiO  of  October  PnoTO-EK.t,  it  has 
been  used  to  very  good  advantage,  although  the  glimpse 
of  telephone  and  window  beyond  is  a bit  troublesome, 
and  the  camera  does  not  seem  to  have  been  just  level. 

!'ome  means  of  leveling  the  camera  is  (juite  essential 
in  all  architectural  work,  whether  exterior  or  interior. 
If  your  camera  has  no  level,  a weighted  string  will 
answer  very  nicely. 

In  the  picture  by  Charles  Flood,  which  faces  the  one 
already  mentioned,  the  interior  has  been  admirably 
treated.  The  home-atmosphere  has  been  well  rendered 
and  yet  the  detail  is  subdued.  If  the  dark  vases  had 
been  removed  from  the  windows  and  reflections  in  the 
glass  of  framed  pictures  avoided,  the  result  would  have 
been  still  more  pleasing. 

Sometimes  a jiicture  that  reflects  light  can  be  tip]>ed  .a 
little,  either  toward  the  camer.a  or  away  from  it.  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  greatly  improve  the  effect. 

Pick  out  your  setting  and  arrangement  with  a view  to 


the  lighting-elfects.  Discanl  all  acressorit's  that  do  not 
help  to  tell  your  !>tory.  Concentrate  yonr  light  on  the 
chief  point  of  interest  which  should  he  the  face  of  your 
sitter,  and  then  he  sure  to  give  full  exposure. 

If  white  dre.s.ses  or  light  accessories  still  come  out  too 
strongly  in  the  negative,  the  case  is  not  hopeless;  for 
one  Ciin  resort  to  local  reduction  with  very  sati.sfactory 
results.  In  fact,  many  good  workers  dejiend  almost 
entirely  on  this  method  for  their  chiaroscural  effects. 

A white  skirt  which  has  come  out  too  ju-ominently 
can  be  softened  and  graded  down  to  almost  any  extent  ; 
the  pages  of  a book  : a piece  of  music  ; an  obtrusive  toy  ; 
anything  that  draws  the  eye  unduly  or  detracts  frotn  the 
effect  desired  can  be  lowered  in  key  until  it  takes  its 
prf)]>er  place  in  the  composition.  A good  reducer  for 
this  ])urpose  is  the  old  standby  known  as  F'armer’s 
Ileducer.  Knough  of  a ten  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium-ferricyanide  is  added  to  a plain  Hypo  fixiiig- 
bath  to  make  it  a light  straw  color.  The  jdate  to  be 
treated  is  immersed  in  a tray  of  water  till  t horonghly 
wet.  then  lifted  until  the  ]>art  to  be  reduced  is  uncov- 
ered. The  reducer  is  then  apjilied  with  a brush.  Slip 
the  plate  under  occasionally,  that  no  line  may  show 
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around  tlie  part  reduced.  When  the  desired  result  lias 
been  reached,  wash  the  plate  thorouohly  and  when  dry 
make  a trial  print.  It'  not  yet  satisfactory,  repeat  the 
treatment.  However,  it  is  always  wise.st  to  do  jnst  as 
much  of  the  work  as  possible  before  making  your 
exposure. 

The  possibilities  in  this  field  are  limitless.  All  suc- 
cess to  your  endeavors  1 K.  B. 

Printing-Out  Papers 

A SENsrnvK  pajier  which  enables  one  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  printing  will  always  be  a favorite.  It  is 
the  first  choice  of  the  beginner  who  is  interested  in  each 
stej)  of  his  work  and  likes  to  w'atch  the  mag'ie  working 
of  his  cheinicals.  In  one  sense  the  jirinting-out  jmpers 
are  the  simplest  and  easiest  (d'  all  photographic  pajiers. 
as  all  I he  work  is  done  in  daylight  and  one  is  free  from 
the  gaslight  and  the  darkroom.  Xearly  every  amateur 
has  leisure  during  the  long  summer-days  to  use  jiriiiting- 
oiit  paper,  even  though  he  may  liave  to  resort  to  gas- 
light-printing  when  days  grow  short  and  skies  are  dull. 

There  are,  however,  many  ]iitfalls  into  which  the 
iisi'r  of  ])rintiiig-out  jiajiers  is  apt  to  stumble.  This  is 
not  so  much  the  faidt  of  the  printing  and  toning,  as  it  is 
in  the  way  in  which  he  handles  I lie  ]iaper.  The  first 
caution  to  observe  is  never  to  allow  the  fingei-s  to  come 
in  cont.-ict  with  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  pa|ier.  (file's 
bands  may  be  perfectly'  clean,  but  it  is  tlie  slight  moist- 
ure on  the  finger-tips  whiidi  affects  the  sensitive  surface 
and  in  the  subseipient  toning  ajiiiears  as  a disfiguring 
mark  wliicli  cannot,  be  removed.  When  it  is  ]daced  in 
the  jirinting-frame,  the  jiajier  must  lie  handled  by  the 
edges  only,  and  when  it  is  examined  during  the  ]irinting- 
proce.ss,  instead  of  lifting  the  paper  with  the  fingers  a 
pill  or  tooth|ii(  k may  be  used. 


The  jiackage  of  paper  should  not  be  opened  in  a strong 
light,  for  the  paper  begins  to  di.scolor  at  once,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  future  print.  The  printing-frame 
should  be  opened  in  a subdued  light  when  it  is  desired 
to  examine  the  progress  of  the  printing;  for,  if  opened  in 
a bright  light,  the  half  of  the  print  .so  expo.sed  will 
darken  and  the  difference  betw'een  the  two  halves  of  the 
jirint  will  show  very  distinctly,  and  the  print  be  spoiled. 
Washing  and  toning  of  the  prints  should  be  done  in  a 
subdued  light,  particularly  if  one  has  manv  prints  to 
tone.  ( fnly  a few  of  the  untoued  prints  should  be 
w’ashed  at  a time,  for  where  they  are  massed  together  in 
the  water  the  sensitive  surface  is  affected  more  or  less. 
The  be.st  W'ay  to  w'ash  prints  before  toning  is  to  use  a 
large  porcelain  tray,  fill  it  two  thiids  full  of  water  and 
place  the  prints  one  by  one.  face  down  in  the  water,  turn 
them  once,  drain  off  the  water  and  fill  the  di.sh  again, 
lepeating  this  until  the  water  shoxvs  no  trace  of  milki- 
ness. tiix  ])riuts  at  a time  is  as  many  as  one  can  tone 
easily  and  be  sure  of  good  re.sults.  IVhen  they  are 
]daced  in  the  toning-bath  they  must  not  lie  alloxved  to 
remain  still,  but  the  bottom  print  .should  be  withdrawn 
and  jilaced  on  top  and  this  continued  until  toning  is 
complete.  By  this  way  only,  can  one  be  sure  of  even 
and  jileasing  tones  in  his  ]irints.  d’hough  it  takes  a little 
longer  time  to  tone  prints  in  this  way.  the  results  are  so 
much  better  that  it  rejiays  one  for  the  added  moments 
s]ient.  When  twenty  oi'  thirty  ]irints  are  toned  at  once  — 
as  is  often  done  by  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  finish  the 
work  quickly  — the  chances  are  that  half  of  them  will 
turn  out  unsatisfactory  and  have  to  be  jirinted  over 
again. 

The  prints  may  be  toned  in  either  a separate  or  a 
combined  bath,  the  combined  liath  being  one  in  which 
the  toning  and  fixing  is  comjdeted  in  the  one  solution. 
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A separate  batli  wliieli  gives  very  lieautiful  tones  is  made 
as  follows:  Gold  chloride,  llh  grains;  sodinin  acetate, 
30  grains  ; borax,  45  grains ; aninioninni  snlphocyanide, 
oOgTains;  w-ater.  12  oz.  The  prints  are  first  washed, 
then  toned  until  the  color  is  almost  that  desired  in  the 
finished  print,  and  jdaced  in  a stop-bath  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  sixteen  of  water.  Leave  them  in  this 
bath  five  minutes  and  fix  in  a hypo-hath  made  the 
strength  of  one  to  ten.  Prints  whicli  are  made  in  tlie 
.shade  instead  of  in  the  sunlight  have  the  best  color. 

A comhined-bath  is  easier  to  use.  an<l,  if  one  is  careful 
to  liave  the  fixing-cjualities  of  the  hath  strong  enough 
to  fix  the  print  effectually,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
print  fading.  A bath  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  g(dd  is 
added  when  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  is  made  as  lldlows  : 
Ammonium  snlphocyanide.  Pi  oz. ; sodium  chloriile 
tsalt).  oz. : powdered  ahim.oLO  grains;  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite (hypo).  4 oz. ; water.  30  oz.  I tissolve  in  the 
order  given  and  let  the  solution  stand  three  days  in 
order  tliat  the  ingredients  may  become  assimilated,  in 
other  words.  ••  rijien."  Itecant  off  the  clear  liiinid  and 
this  stock  solution  will  keej)  indefinitely  if  corked 
tightly.  To  use,  take  one  grain  of  gold  chloriile  di.ssolved 
in  one  half  ounce  of  water  to  each  four  ounces  of  the 
stock  solution.  The  gold  solution  may  be  pre]iared  in 
.stock.  I tissolve  fifteen  grains  of  gold  iddoride  in  seven  and 
one-half  ounces  of  water  which  will  give  a grain  of  the 
gold  to  each  half  ounce  of  water.  The  prints  are  jdaced 
in  the  toning-bath  without  jrrevions  wasliing  and  toned 
till  the  desired  color  is  olitained.  transferred  to  the  salt- 
hath.  then  washed  well  and  dried.  The  tones  are  warm- 
brown  and  sepia,  the  tone  of  the  print  depending  on  the 
ijuality  of  the  negative  from  which  it  was  made.  A thin 
negative  gives  colder  tones,  a dense  negative  gives  warm 
tones.  If  the  print  from  the  thin  negative  is  made  in 
the  shade,  the  jirint  will  he  much  richer  in  color  and 
have  greater  dejith  of  tone. 


Prints  should  he  toned  as  soon  as  jiossihle  after  they 
are  printed.  If  the  toning-  must  he  deferred,  the  juints 
should  he  jdaced  face  to  face  wrapped  in  needle  or  jiost- 
office  jiajier  and  stored  in  a dark  jilace. 

There  are  as  many  varieties  of  jiajier  lioth  in  weight 
and  texture  as  there  are  in  other  jiapers.  so  that  one  has 
as  much  latitude  with  jirinting-out  jiapers  as  with  those 
of  the  ga.slight-papers,  while  the  process  of  printing  is 
far  more  agreeable  than  with  the  develojied  jiajiers. 

Using  Orthochromatic  Plates 

Mary  amateurs  refrain  from  the  use  of  orthochro- 
matic jdates  because  the.se  jilates  rei|uire  more  care  in 
handling  than  plates  coated  with  the  ordinary  sensitive 
emulsions.  As  the  orthochromatic  jdate  is  very  sensitive 
to  light-fog,  it  must  be  jirotected  from  all  coiors  whii  h 
affect  it.  The  ruby  light  — which  should  he  cojijier- 
flashed ’■  and  nut  “gold-flashed"  — may  he  made  safe 
if  it  is  screened.  The  Virida  jiaper  made  by  the 
Lumi^re-dougla  Go.,  for  use  with  their  autochrom  jilate. 
will  jirovide  such  a screen.  This  pajier  is  inexjiensive. 
a set  of  ten  sheets  costing  only  twenty-five  cents. 

It  is  better  to  fill  the  jdateholders  in  the  dark. 
Arrange  the  holders  and  jdates  so  that  one  may  make 
no  mistake  in  the  work.  Place  the  box  of  jdates  in  the 
middle  of  a table  or  shelf,  the  slides  of  the  jilatehidders 
at  the  right  of  the  box  with  the  side  for  “ unexjiosed  " 
turned  njijiermost.  anil  the  jdateholders  at  tlie  left 
of  the  box.  The  jdates  are  jiacked  in  a trijile  box. 
When  the  box  is  ojiened,  one  should  have  a box-cover 
larger  than  the  box  of  plates  to  jiut  over  the  box  after  a 
jjlate  has  been  taken  out.  If  the  older  in  which  the 
Jilates  are  packed  in  the  box  is  remembered,  there  will 
lie  no  trouble  to  know  which  is  the  sensitive-side.  'I'lic 
first  jilate  in  a box  is  put  glass-side  ujijiermost,  the 
second,  film-side,  and  so  on  through  the  box.  every  other 
Jilate  being  ghass-side  uji.  Having  jdates  and  indders 
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iirraiiged  as  suggested,  a liolder  is  takeiiiii  the  left  hand, 
a plate  is  inserted  and  the  slide  adjusted.  The  whole 
operation  takes  hut  a fraction  of  a minute.  If  in  douht 
as  to  whicli  side  of  a plate  is  sen.sitive,  rub  the  fingers 
over  the  surface  near  the  edge  of  tlie  plate  ; the  smooth- 
est side  of  the  plate  is  the  sensitive  side.  If  any  plates 
are  left,  the  box  should  he  maiked  with  the  number 
which  it  contains  as  a guide  for  future  reference. 

While  one  does  not  need  to  he  so  very  careful  about 
ex[)osing  plateholders  tilled  with  tlie  ordinary  plate  to 
the  light,  those  which  are  loaded  with  orthochromatic, 
plates  must  not  only  V>e  kept  from  tlie  sunlight  but  also 
from  diffused  light.  If  one’s  camera  does  not  liold  all 
the  Iiolders  in  use.  then  the  extra  ones  must  be  wrapped 
in  black  cloth.  A black  bag  with  a drawstring  is  a 
very  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to  carry  extra  plate- 
holders. 

liefore  develojiing  orthochromatic  ]ilates.  have  every- 
thing in  readiness  .so  that  you  may  lie  able  to  jilace  your 
haiul  in  the  dark  on  anything  to  he  used  in  the  develop- 
ing-i>rocess.  The  developing-tray  should  be  at  some 
distance  fi’om  the  lamp  anil  should  be  covered  until 
development  is  nearly,  if  not  i|uite,  completed.  This 
precaution  prevents  the  possibility  of  light-fog.  Use 
enough  developer  to  cover  the  plate  to  a depth  of  half 
an  inch  so  that  the  even  development  of  the  image  is 
ensured.  If  a jdate  is  to  be  examined  during  develop- 
ment, it  should  be  held  before  the  light  only  a few' 
seconds.  To  study  the  re.sult  leisurely  in  such  circum- 
stances might  cause  the  plate  to  be  fogged. 

Any  develo]>ei'  suitable  for  ordinary  sensitive  jilates 
will  be  suitable  for  the  orthochromatic  jdate,  and  the 
beginner  in  the  use  of  these  plates  is  advised  to  choo.se 


the  developer  with  the  qualities  of  which  he  is  familiar 
and  with  which  he  obtains  good  results.  Development 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  A jilate  of  medium  density 
renders  the  true  color- values  much  better  than  one  which 
is  so  dense  as  to  require  several  minutes  to  complete  a 
print.  A developer  which  contains  .sodium  sulphite  is 
said  to  render  the  orthochromatic  plate  less  sensitive  to 
light-fog,  and  with  such  a developer  one  may  use  a 
somewhat  stronger  light  — still,  it  is  better  to  he  on  the 
safe  side  and  use  as  little  light  as  po.ssible  until  develop- 
ment is  completed. 

An  excellent  fleveloper  for  orthochromatic  plates  is 
made  as  follows  ; No.  1 . Metol,  20  grains  ; hydrochinon, 
2o  grains ; sodium  sulphite,  fiO  grains ; pota.ssium 
bromide.  7 grains;  water,  10  oz.  No.  2.  Caustic  potash. 
00  grains;  water,  10  oz  For  use,  take  equal  parts  of 
both  solutions.  If  development  takes  place  too  rapidly, 
dilute  with  one  volume  of  water  to  two  volumes  of  the 
combined  solutions. 

Orthochromatic  plates  are  the  only  plates  for  objects 
with  strong  contrast  of  cidor,  such  as  vivid  greens,  bril- 
liant blues,  reds  and  purples.  The  actinic  properties  of 
each  color  varies  in  so  great  a degree  that  what  looks 
bright  or  light-colored  to  the  eye  often  appears  black  or 
very  dark  in  the  photograiih. 

Once  having  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
orthochromatic  plates,  and  having  seen  the  results 
obtained  by  them,  the  amateur  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
use  the  ordinary  seirsitive  plate  for  subjects  which  have 
varieties  id'  colors.  !More  care  is  required  in  the  hand- 
ling, but  even  this  becomes,  after  a little  practice,  as 
simple  a matter  as  does  the  exposing  and  developing  of 
the  ordinary  plate. 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Address  all  jirinis  for  competition  to  Photo-Eha, 
Round  Robin  Guild  Editor,  3S3  Boylstun  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.,1. 


Prizes 

First  Prize  : Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $.5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2. .50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  picture, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in 
Photo-Eka. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Pound  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

.3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo-Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild -number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  sep.arately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  letter. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If  suitable,  they  will 
be  reproduced,  full  credit  in  each  case  being  given  to 
the  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express.  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1912 

November  — ‘’Interiors  with  Figures.”  Closes  1 )ec.  .31 . 
December  — ‘‘Cats  and  Kittens.”  Closes  .lannary  31. 

For  1913 

January  — ‘’  Ilome-Portraite.”  Closes  February  28. 
February  — ‘'  Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

March  — “ Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  April  30. 
April  — “Spring-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

May  — “ Park -Scenes.  " Clo.ses  .lune  30. 

June  — “General  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

July  — “ Wild  Uowers.”  Closes  August  31. 

August  — ” Marine-Studies.”  Closes  .September  30. 


Awards  — Outdoor  Sports 

First  Prize  : Henry  W.  Jones. 

Second  Prize:  Alice  F.  Foster. 

Third  I'rize  : Aloys  Maerz. 

Honorable  Mention  : A.  D.  Brittingham,  F.  E.  Bronson. 
Mrs.  William  Durrant.  Robert  Ervien,  Leon  .leamie, 
T.  W.  Kilmer,  Hannah  Knight.  Clarence  Longeidjaker. 
John  Manson.  Claude  Davis  Millar.  Karl  J.  Peterson. 
Harry  G.  Phister,  E.  Radeker  Staneliff. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Quarterly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  menibers  are  eligible  pro- 
vided THEY  HAVE  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  PRIZES  OR 

Honorable  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  PROVIDED  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data,  bee  rules  4 and  5 in  opposite  column. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  worthy  will 
be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

Winter-Scenes.  Closes  January  15,  1013. 

Home-Pets.  April  15,  1913. 

Marines.  Closes  July  15,  1913. 

Landscapes  with  Figures.  Clo-ses  October  15,  19l:’>, 

Important  to  Beginners 

Winter  is  the  time  for  rounding  up  the  summer- 
])ursuits.  You  have  very  likely  done  well  in  the  lir.st 
exposures  and  ju-ints  of  your  summer-activities ; but  as 
other  things  well  begun  this  is  but  half  done.  The  most 
]ileasaiit  work  of  all  is  to  come  in  making-  these  teiu]>oral 
records  into  permanent  artistic  jdeasures.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  album,  such  as  made  by  the  Iloush  ('onipauy 
and  founil  at  photo-dealers,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
chemically  pure  and  do  not  cause  the  prints  to  spot  or 
faile.  Arranging  the  pictures  according  to  date  is  a 
simple  and  very  satisfactory  method.  A short  running 
account  with  each  picture  makes  an  illustrateil  diary 
which  has  the  ordinary  form  completely  heaten.  .Uter 
this  there  is  the  jdea.siug  ]iossihility  of  hand-coloring. 
The  Japanese  Self-Blending  Colors  adv<-rtised  in  this 
issue  are  .simiile  and  peerless  for  this  pur])ose.  5 on  are 
now  in  line  for  the  advanced  art.  The  excellent  article 
■■  What  a Beginner  Ought  to  Know."  hy  E.  L.  ('.  Morse, 
])uhlished  in  the  1 lecember  Photo- Era  (eighteen  cents. 
l)o.st]>aid)  is  a coinjilete  ex|iosition  of  ]irelindnary  iiroh- 
iems;  the  arti<-les  on  "Photographic  llonie-Anmse- 
meuts."  ])ublished  in  this  and  the  succeeding  numhers. 
ni.rke  .a  finished  series  which  can  well  he  the  basis  ahoiit 
which  to  e.xpand  into  an  advanced  worker  in  phoio- 
grajdiy.  with  one  jiartieular  phase  of  the  science  as  your 
art.  Bead  the  Guild  Deparlmeut  thoroughly  each 
month. 
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SPEED-MANIACS 


Print-Criticism 

Alldress  all  prints  for  rriticisin.  enclosing  return 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  (luild  Editor.  Photo-Eha. 
odd  lioglston  Street.  Boston.  I'rints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  he 
accompanied  hg  a letter,  sent  separateli/.  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light . j/late  or  flm.stoj)  used, 
e.xposure.  developer  and  printing-process. 


Oi  T Dooi;  Portrait.”  S.  II.  — A cliaiiiiino-  cliild- 
studv.  full  Ilf  tlie  sunshine  and  the  spirit  of  " out-of- 
doors.” 

The  hahy  face  and  head  could  hardly  he  rendered 
better,  hut  we  miss  t.lie  liands,  so  fascinating-  a jiart  of 
Master  Pahy. 

The  composition  is  good,  the  general  shape  of  the 
figure  and  hrauch  of  leaves  fill  the  picture-space  well 
and  fall  into  pleasing  lines. 

'File  camera  seems  to  have  lieen  pointed  downward, 
doing  away  with  all  distracting  hackgronud  and  giving 
merely  the  impression  of  a grassy  lawn. 

The  distortion  is  slight,  and  we  notice  it  less  as  that 
is  the  usual  view  one  h.as  of  little  peo]de  in  that  position. 

A.  F.  — Vour  '•  against-the-sun  " pictures  are  heanti- 
fully  done.  The  shadows  have  good  detail  and  are  very 
transjiareut.  while  the  strong  lights  are  not  too  harsh, 
hut  give  a fine  eifect  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  The  cen- 
ter of  interest  in  the  brook-view  is  a little  in  doubt. 
The  eye  hardly  knows  whether  to  follow  the  brook  or 
wander  olf  into  the  hit  of  meadow  and  charming  distance. 

P.  11.  — What  might  have  been  an  exceptionally 
good  composition  has  been  marred  by  the  too  even  spa- 
cing of  the  tree-trunks.  It  would  seem  that  a jioint 
might  have  been  found  where  the  three  eveidy-spaced 
trees,  at  the  left,  woidd  have  grouped  themselves  to 
make  a unit  that  would  have  balanced  the  large  tree  at 
the  right  very  acceiitaldy.  Vonr  shadows  are  splendid. 


H.  (f.  AV. — Your  group  is  very  well  placed  and  the 
general  arrangement  is  good,  but  vour  background  is 
altogether  too  “ busy  ' and  draws  the  eye  from  the 
figures.  The  outline  of  the  child’s  face  is  lost  against 
the  stones  and  foliage.  The  landscape  of  itself  would 
make  a good  subject,  but  as  a background  for  a por- 
trait-study it  is  a failure. 

M.  8.  — Vour  spacing  here  is  not  satisfactory.  A 

good  rule  is  to  allow  more  space  in  front  of  your  figure 
than  behind  it,  so  that  motion  may  seem  to  be  into  the 
picture-.space  rather  than  out  of  it.  The  lines  of  clap- 
board and  railing  are  rather  annoying  as  a background. 
It  would  seem  that  a position  a little  more  to  the  left 
would  have  helped  both  these  defects.  You  have  failed 
to  put  your  address  on  back  of  print.  If  you  will  send 
it  to  the  Guild  Editor,  your  print  will  be  returned. 

F.  I).  — Your  perspective  is  very  good  liere  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture  pleasing,  but  the  out-of- 
focus  branches  that  protrude  at  the  left  are  surely 
unfortunate.  A little  pruning  would  have  been  in  order, 
or  a jiosition  far  enough  to  the  right  to  clear  them. 

" A SiLHOUETTK.’’  P.  1>.  N.  — VYu  have  here  a little 
underexposed  for  really  good  technical  work,  as  your 
tree-truidts  are  true  to  the  title,  sliowing  an  absolutely 
flat  tone  without  detail.  However,  that  being  said, 
everything  else  is  good,  and  the  strong  dark  tone  in  fore- 
ground tlirows  your  beautiful  distance  back  and  makes 
a very  decorative  and  attractive  composition. 

Your  plan-values  are  .splendidly  given,  but  the  sky  is 
a little  too  white.  This,  too,  would  have  been  better, 
had  your  exposure  lieen  longer  and  developmont  not 
i(nite  so  strong. 

H.  K.  1!.  — The  interior  of  yonr  home  .shows  good 
techni(|ue  and  the  light  is  well  distributed.  Unfortu- 
nately the  vertical  lines  of  the  room  slant  very  percep- 
tibly to  the  right ; they  are  quite  out  of  plumb.  This 
defect  in  yonr  work  is  easy  of  correction,  as  you  need 
only  to  have  the  camera  quite  level,  and  the  ground-glass 
and.  conseiiuently.  the  plate  or  film,  must  he  absolutely 
]ilumb  or  vertical.  A small  spirit-level  will  aid  greatly 
in  bringing  this  about. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Itf-aders  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  jihotoyraphic  U'ork  are  invitul 
to  make  use  of  this  depart ment.  Address  idl  in- 
quiries to  (ruild  Editor,  Photo-Era,  3S3  Hoylston 
Street.  Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  enrekpe  must  be  enclosed. 


W.  r.  C.  — I think  your  trouble  is  in  your  formuln. 
Tlie  best  way  to  use  the  reducer  is  to  make  a 10  jier 
cent  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  and  one  of  the 
same  strength  of  hyposnlphite  of  soda,  or  any  plain  hypo 
fixing-bath  will  do.  For  use.  take  enough  of  the  hyjHi 
solution  to  cover  the  film  well  and  add  to  it  enough  of 
the  ferricyanide  solution  to  give  it  a slight  straw  color. 
The  action  should  be  quite  rajiid.  If  it  does  not  .seem  to 
act  properly,  add  a trifle  more  of  the  ferricyaniile. 

W.  C.  r.  — A good  intensifier  is  made  as  follows  : 

No.  I 


Mercuric  chloride 

1 dr. 

Ammonium  chloride 

.1  dr. 

Water 

4 oz. 

No.  II 

Ammonia  S8(,t 

1 dr. 

(.Stronger  ammonia  water.) 

Water 

4 oz. 

Immerse  film  in  No.  I until  well  bleached.  Wash 
well  and  blacken  in  No.  II.  Wash. 

L.  A.  G.  — The  irregular  crescent-shaped  stop  of 
light  on  your  film  was  probably  caused  by  a leakage  of 
light  through  the  shutter.  If  the  sun  be  alloweil  to 
shine  directly  on  the  lens  for  any  length  of  time,  some 
of  the  rays  are  likely  to  find  their  way  inside  and  cause 
trouble.  It  is  possible  also  that  in  closing  your  camera 
the  bulb  may  have  pressed  against  the  shutter  release 
and  caused  the  trouble. 

F.  A.  If.  — The  best  treatment  for  a broken  nega- 
tive, when  the  glass  only  is  cracked  and  the  film  un- 


broken, is  to  bind  at  once  onto  a clean  piece  of  glass 
with  lantern-slide  binding  to  prevent  further  damage, 
and  then  in  printing  cover  the  face  of  frame  with  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  tissue  paper  and  suspend  it  in  the 
sun  on  a double  cord  which  may  be  twisted  tightly  and 
the  frame  allowed  to  revolve.  If  kept  in  constant 
motion,  the  crack  will  show  very  little,  if  at  all.  If  the 
plate  is  a valuable  one,  a glass  positive  can  be  made, 
the  mark  retouched  and  another  negative  made  from 
that. 

K.  P.  A.  — In  trying  to  get  a larger  image  yon 
have  strained  the  ‘‘  universal-focus  " of  your  lens.  Few 
of  the  Kodak  lenses  will  give  a clear  image  at  less  than 
six  or  eight  feet,  and  even  if  they  would  cut  clearly  at 
closer  range,  the  distortion  w'ouhl  be  very  evident.  The 
Fla.stman  Company  has  a suiiplementary  lens,  or  Por- 
trait-Attachment. which  makes  it  possible  to  get  the 
larger  image  at  a proper  distance. 

L.  If. — A convenient  varnish  for  protecting  the 
labels  on  bottles  can  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Soak  a discarded  film  negative  in  hot  water  until 
the  gelatine  coating  is  removed.  Cut  the  film  into 
small  pieces  and  put  them  in  a bottle  with  enough  ace- 
tone to  cover  well.  With  occasional  shaking  the  cellu- 
loid will  soon  dissolve.  If  too  thick,  add  .a  little  more 
acetone. 

P.  M.  N.  — The  wrapping  of  undeveloped  plates 

in  any  pajter  is  risky,  and  newspaper  is  almost  sure  to 
cause  trouble.  Pack  ymur  ]dates  face  to  face,  being  sure 
that  there  are  no  particles  of  grit  or  du.st  between,  and 
you  will  avoid  the  trouble  in  future.  To  remove  the 
impression  of  the  printing,  rub  the  plate  with  a piece  of 
absorbent  cotton  wet  in  a solution  of  citric  acid,  •'>  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  waiter. 

'F.  11.  P.  — d’o  give  a brown  tone  to  blueprints 

bleach  the  prints  until  all  blue  bas  disappeared  in  a so- 
lution of  caustic  potash  ( ^ dr.  to  li  oz.  of  wat  er). 
Wash  thoroughly  and  immerse  in  a bath  of  tannic  acid 
(1  dr.  to  8oz,  I.  This  will  give  a brown  tone  to  the 
prints.  When  they  reach  the  desired  tone.  wa.sh  well 
and  dry. 

M.  P.  G.  — To  mount  prints  on  glass,  jirepare  the 
following  solution.  Soak  ’ i oz.  of  good  gelatine  in  2 oz. 
of  water  over  night.  Add  Pi  oz.  of  warm  water,  making 
sure  all  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Wipe  the  gla.ss  witli 
alcohol  to  be  sure  there  are  no  fingermarks  or  greasy 
sjMit.s,  then  dip  jirints  in  the  gelatine  solution  while  still 
lukewarm  and  squeegee  at  once  on  the  glass. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


PhOTO-Eka  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  ability  to 
present  to  its  readers,  who  are  fond  of  what  is  lofty, 
beautiful  and  inspiring  in  photographic  pictorial  art, 
representative  examples  of  tlie  camera-work  of  Clarence 
H.  White.  The  author  of  the  beautifully-written  trib- 
ute to  this  master  of  pictorial  expression  chose  our  pub- 


at  all  could  be  obtained.  Of  course,  some  of  the  orig- 
inals in  the  Salon  were  not  available  for  the  purpose  of 
adequate  reproduction,  although  the  copies  hastily  made 
by  Mr.  Sleeth  served  the  needs  of  the  dally  press  very 
well.  The  jury  displayed  good  judgment  in  selecting 
the  prints  to  be  hung,  and  in  the  brief  survey  of  the  ex- 


FOLLOWING  THE  BROOK 

H.  M.  OUTDOOR-SPORTS 

MRS.  WM.  DURR  ANT 


lieation  as  the  medium  to  present,  in  a fitting  manner, 
masterpieces  of  his  friend's  talent.  We  appreciate 
the  honor,  and  have  made  every  effort  to  do  justice  to 
tlie  prints,  several  of  which  were  on  rough  paper.  Tlie 
individual  character  of  Mr.  White's  personality  is  mani- 
fest in  all  the.se  pictures,  each  of  whicli  is  a les.son  in 
simplicity  and  grace  in  composition  — suggestive  of  the 
melodic  line  in  music  — illumination  and  ensemble. 

PICTURES  FROM  THE  NINTH  AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON 
Most  of  those  wliicb  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sleeth  s 
review  of  the  Ninth  Salon  are  reproduced  on  j)ages 
13  to  2!h  Of  others  we  were  unable  (o  obtain  copies 
suitable  for  re])roduction,  and  in  some  ca.ses  no  prints 


hibition  Mr.  Sleeth  has  pointed  out,  in  a general  way 
the  artistic  value  of  most  of  the  prominent  pictures. 
Hence  no  detailed  statement  by  the  Editor  of  their 
merits  seems  necessary. 

Arthur  P.  Howard's  winter-scene,  page  13,  demon- 
strates to  the  student  in  pictorial  composition  how  easily 
a <liagonal  view  of  a stream,  which  has  trees  on  both 
Ijanks,  lends  itself  to  a well-balanced  picture.  The 
heavier  gronj)  of  tree-trunks,  here,  rightly  takes  its 
proper  place  in  the  foreground.  The  wintry  chill  which 
hangs  in  the  air  can  almost  be  felt  by  the  beholder;  and 
the  techni<[ue,  which  includes  well-rendered  linear  per- 
s])ective,  is  suj)erb.  It  is  interesting,  also,  to  study  the 
course  of  the  shadows  on  the  snow  and  the  ice-covered 
brook.  Data:  January,  2 p.m.  ; clear  day;  3' i x 4''4 
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Kodak;  R.  K.leiis;  smallest  stop;  deep  orang'e  liglit- 
filter ; 15  seconds ; Eastman  film  ; INI.  ; 3'  i x i 
Glossy  ^'elox  j)rint  for  reproduction,  enlarged  liy 
engraver. 

Mrs.  Sapp's  “ The  Tow,"  page  14.  is  remarkahle.  be- 
cause the  author  has  had  hut  little  practical  experience 
in  photography,  and  was  as  much  astoni.shed  as  grati- 
fied upon  leai  ning  that  one  of  her  first  pictorial  attempts 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Salon  jury.  This  is  another 
indication  of  the  broad  and  lilteral  policy  of  the  Salon 
authorities  in  selecting  pictures  of  merit.  No  data. 

It  is  by  such  superb  pictures  as  “Chicago  Harbor." 
page  15,  that  Geo.  C.  Elndierger  has  imparted  dignified 
and  elevated  character  to  many  common-place  scenes  in 
the  Windy  City."  His  " Chicago  — An  Impression," 
published  in  Photo-PIua  several  years  ago.  helped 
greatly  to  place  its  author  among  the  front  rank  of 
American  pictorialists.  Data:  Brownie;  ojien  single 

lens;  dvdy,  5 p.vi.  ; good,  (dear  light;  snapshot;  East- 
man film;  x 4' t ; pyro-metol  ; .5';.’  x o 1'.  M. 
C.  Bromide  enlargement. 

In  Dr.  Kilmer's  intere.sting  story,  ]iage  Ifi.  we  have  a 
very  successful  combination-print,  as  ex|dained  belo-w. 
It  is  also  published  in  I'hotograms  «/'  thf  Yt-ar  I'Jl 
reviewed  in  this  issue.  Data:  August,  5 ; good 

light;  4x5  Graflex  camera;  .‘smith  lens;  12  inch; 
F/7  ; ’ L>.">  .second  : Seed  Ortho;  tank.  i)yro-]iota.sh  : Azo 
print  made  from  four  negatives  : first  for  figures  ; second 
for  distance,  cathedral,  etc. ; third  for  clotids.  and 
fourth  for  aeroplane  (St.  Croix  .Johnstone,  now  dead). 

In  "Watching  the  Balloon."  page  IT.  Mr.  Price  has 
given  us  a picture  of  much  originality  and  ]dctorial 
beauty.  The  huge  envelojie  forms  an  admirable  back- 
ground. ag.ainst  which,  seated  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
chimney-stack,  two  w.atchers  are  jdeasingly  grouped. 
Data:  August,  about  .5  p.m.  ; 4x5  Gratlex ; tpo-inch 


Cooke  lens;  P’/o.fi;  Cbi  second;  Sigma  |date ; Dianol ; 
Salon  print.  Royal  Bromide,  print  for  reproduction. 
(i'l.xS  P.M.  C.,  No.  2. 

In  E.  G.  Fountain's  animated  marine-study,  ]>age  IS, 
the  arrangement  of  the  boat  and  its  two  attendants  is 
very  happy,  although  printed  so  dark  as  to  approximate 
a silhouetted  effect.  Data:  -Tune.  4 p.m.;  P'.  P.  K. 
No.  M (.Pr  X pc,  );  No.  M Goerz ; P'/S ; ideal  lighting, 
sun  slightly  cd)sciired  by  gray  clouds;  C,-  second:  IT.  (j. 
developer;  51  g x Id  j Standard  Bromide;  Salon  print. 
Royal  Brondde. 

The  Editor  has  nothing'  to  add  to  Mr.  Sleeth's  |iraise 
of  .John  Chislett's  ca])ifal  winter-scene,  page  lit  Data: 
March.  P.*12.  Pt  very  dull  light;  snowing  hard: 

AS.  Special  Kod.-ik,  2'i'  x 4' i ; Baiisch  A’  Lomh-Zeiss 
Tessar ; P^/4.5;  ITastman  .Speed  film:  'coo  second; 

f»rt(d;  T’c  X fi' 2 glossy  print;  .Salon  |irint,  11  x 14 
Platinum.  The  camera  used  has  a focal-]dane  shutter 
which,  combined  with  siiecial  lens,  made  this  picture 
])ossible. 

The  house — Mr.  Riley's  paternal  borne  — page  21, 
is  a fine  architectural  study  and  as  satisfactory  as  if 
made  under  ideal  daylight  conditions.  Data:  Decem- 
ber-. at  lught  : electric  light  and  moonlight:  4 x 5 ITast- 
rnan  jdate;  R.  R.  lens.  I'd  2-inch;  F/S ; 1(1  minutes; 
Seed  Non-Hal.  (>r(ho;  ))yro-soda  ; etdarged  to  S x 10 
on  P.  M.  ('.  Bromide;  Brownie  PTidarging  Camera  by 
davlight;  develojred  with  edinol-adur-<d  ; all  three  jrrints 
produced  in  this  way. 

'J'he  view  thi-oirgh  the  group  of  Ijirches.  page  20.  has 
all  the  apirearance  of  a daylight-|iicture.  yet  adecprate 
ex]iosure.  choice  of  suitaJde  plate,  and  skilful  chemical 
rnani])ulation  brought  about  a tine  result.  Data:  the 
same  as  jireceding,  with  these  differences  — nroonlight 
only  ; oO  minutes'  exjmHure. 

Among  the  Woodpiles."  page  21'.  is  ,-i  master]iiece 
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of  tecluiique,  and  reinarkalile  as  a realistic  nature-study. 
Data:  the  same  as  jireceding  with  these  ditt'erenees — 
.Stanley  plate  with  pigment  hacking. 

'I'nie  poetic  feeling  marks  all  the  work  of  Edwin 
Loker.  This  is  manifest  in  his  graceful  nature-study, 
“Where  the  Dead  Leaf  Fell."  page  -!4.  Data:  .lime. 
10  A.M.  ; under  the  trees  in  shade  ; full  sun  — .Steadman  ; 

' s second  ; exposure  1 second:  Cramer  .Slow  Non-Hal. 
Iso ; Cramer’s  formula,  pyro-acetone  in  tank  70°,  L'O 
minutes;  enlarged  to  10  x 14  in  home-made  lantern,  no 
condensor,  .'s  40- Watt  Tungsten  lamps  in  box  lined  with 
white  glazed  pajier,  camera  in  front,  expo.sed  00  seconds. 

Mr.  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  depicting  a weather-condition  in  his  picture  of  a 
foggy  morning,  page  'Jo,  than  in  ])roducing  a pictorial 
result.  This  atmospheric  condition  has  been  utilized  to 
such  excellent  advantage  by  many  camerists — inclu- 
ding exhibitors  to  the  present  .Salon  — that  Mr.  Alexan- 
der’s effort,  though  meritorious,  fails  to  arouse  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Data:  .7x7  Seed  Non-Hal.; 
0-inch  B.  ct  L.  Zeiss  VII  A;  F'/8;  Dc  seconds;  pyro ; 
8x10  Artura  Carbon  Black  double  weight  rough 
enlargement. 

■■  The  Vale  of  Wyoming."  page  20,  is  a beautiful 
landscape  of  a section  of  the  United  .States  not  much 
pliotographed.  In  the  print  here  rejirodueed  the  tree  — 
of  little  beauty  in  itself  — seems  to  he  too  strongly 
emphasized.  Data:  May,  0 a.m.  ; dull  light;  Voigt- 
hinder  A Son  camera  | x 4' 1 ) and  Ctdliuear  lens 
(7'fs-inch  focus);  stop,  F/8;  snajt-exposure.  Cramer 
D.  C.  In.st.  Iso;  M.  ().;  O' ;;  x O' 4 Cyko  enlargement ; Salon 
print  redeveloped. 

.lohn  F.  .lones.  the  president  of  the  Federation,  gener- 
ously furnished  the  Editor  with  three  prints,  including 
■■  Pumpkins  and  Corn."  which,  in  spite  of  its  interesting 
human  element,  lacked  the  element  of  novelty.  “ Leav- 
ing Port " was  eventually  chosen,  and  our  readers, 
doubtless,  will  pronounce  it  a valuable  addition  to  our 


series  of  .Salon  illustrations.  The  1 1 x 14  enlargement  is 
exceedingly  impressive  and.  as  a study,  will  appeal  in- 
stantly to  a marine  painter.  It  is  a forceful,  well-de- 
signed composition,  excellent  in  technique  and  true  in 
values. 

The  very  unusual  sight  of  cows  reposing  contentedly 
on  the  beach  close  to  the  ocean  is  pictured  on  page  28. 
The  locality  is  “ La  .lolla."  one  of  the  suburbs  and  inside 
the  city  of  .San  Diego.  Cal.  The  gradually  receding- 
line  of  sanil-duues  forms  a rare  background  to  a very 
pictures(]ue  scene.  Data:  8 x 10  camera  and  Seed  2(ix  ; 
afternoon;  fair  light;  Zeiss  Protar.  series  VII;  F/lti; 
IL’.'.  second;  hydro-metal;  4 x 10  glossy  Velox  print. 

Such  workers  as  G.  C.  Elmberger,  11.  L.  Sleeth.  Jr., 
Karl  Struss  and  E.  R.  Dickson  stand  high  as  pictorial 
interpreters  of  architectural  and  commonplace  subjects, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  artistic  quality  of  their  work 
is  atmospheric  feeling.  This  element  marks  Mr.  Robert- 
son's very  successful  rendering  of  " Peck  Slip,”  page  29, 
although  the  different  objects  do  not  seem  to  combine 
hap])ily.  The  dark  structure  at  the  right  asserts  itself 
too  strongly  as  a part  of  the  receding  line  of  buildings, 
thus  foiling  a consi.stent,  artistic  perspective.  Data : 
Sept,  lb,  1912,  11  A.M. ; weak  sunlight;  .5x7  Century 
Grand;  Wollensak  9-inch  Verito ; F/4;  If.o  second; 
Cramer  ('rown;  edinol-hydro  ; 5x7  Cyko  soft;  Salon 
print.  Ill  X 14  luomide. 

Our  Monthly  Competition 

Oi  K competition  " Outdoor-.Sports  " produced  a large 
number  of  contributions.  Every  sport  mentioned  in  the 
adv.ance  notice  in  the  .September  issue  was  represented, 
but  all  did  not  yield  prize-material.  Neverthele.ss  what 
has  been  chosen  by  the  jury  makes  a good  showing. 
That  even  violent  action  may  yield  artistic  combina- 
tions. has  been  proved  long  ago.  Of  course,  profes- 
sional painters  and  scul]itors  ascribe  such  results  to 
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mere  luck,  denying  the  jjhotographer  even  artistic  in- 
tent. True,  tlie  element  of  luck  is  present  to  a certain 
degTee  in  artistic  liigli-speed  ijliotograjdis ; but  tlie 
camerist  or  o])erator  exercises  his  mental  faculties  and 
artistic  instinct  to  a considerable  degree,  while  a cool 
head  and  a steady  nerve  are  also  valualde  assets  in 
such  work. 

The  pleasure  of  canoeing  forms  the  subject  of  a .strik- 
ing picture  by  Henry  W.  Jones,  page  M2.  The  exposure 
was  evidently  made  against  the  light,  yielding  a .sil- 
houette effect  that  is  pleasing.  l)ata:  Locality,  Wil- 
mington. 1 felaware  ; ,‘fept.  2J.  lit]  2;  cloudy;  2.-to  i>.m.  ; 
0-inch  Goerz  Dagoi  ; open  lens  — F/0..S;  Seed  V. 
4 X .t;  ’Lv  second;  pyro,  tank.  MO  minutes;  enlarged  on 
Artura  Carbon  Black.  Rough  Matte. 

■■  Before  the  Game.”  by  Mrs.  Alice  f’.  Fo.ster.  page  MM, 
displays  admirable  workmanship  — what  professionals 
call  chemical  eflect.”  The  three  players  are  anticipa- 
ting a good  time  and.  grouped  as  they  are.  form  a more 
artistic  picture  than  when  widely  scatteied.  uide.ss  one 
of  them  were  taken  singly  and  in  action.  Data  : Septem- 
ber. 10.4M  .x.M.  ; full  sun;  CraTuer's  Iso;  Goeiz  lens. 
F/10;  ^ I second  ; pyro  tank  ; Arzo  print. 

A fine  day  for  golf  and  for  successful  photography, 


as  Aloys  Maerz  has  shown  in  his  jiicture,  page  M4.  This 
is  an  interesting  .stage  of  the  game.  J'he  figures  are 
well  lighted,  well  grouiied  and  well  taken.  ('a]>ital 
techni(iue  throughont,  with  the  green  sod  as  a back- 
ground for  the  players.  1 fata  : Movemher,  n light 

sun;  N.  C.  film;  No.  U Graphic;  M-inch  Bausch  A 
Lomb-Zeiss;  F/G.M;  Lhi  second;  edinol-hvdro ; Royal 
Bromide  enlargement,  redeveloped. 

For  simjilicity  of  means  and  i)aucity  of  detail, 
Harry  G.  Phister's  picture,  page  M5.  is  indeed  note- 
worthy. Each  of  the  two  )irincipal  idijects  is  well 
placed,  and  the  incident  is  told  in  a woid.  Dat.a  : July, 
11112.  7.15  r..u.;  R.  R.  lens,  F/8;  Hall  .Mirror  came7'a, 
MCf  x4’'i;  fading  evening  light ; Seed  coloiA'alue  Plate  ; 
pyro;  enlarged  on  Barnet  Platino  Matte  Bromide. 

'■  An  Idle  Hour.”  page  Mli.  has  been  well  named  by  its 
author.  Claude  Davis  Millar.  Comments  without  num- 
ber could  be  made  on  this  cheerless  sport,  although  the 
moment  for  the  camerist  was  j)ro]iitious.  The  point  of 
view  was  well  chosen,  and  the  subject — a hackneyed 
one  — gains  in  interest.  Data:  I anal  Street,  ('incin- 
nati  ; 5x7  Graj>hic;  Goeiz  Dagor  ; 1'.  S.  .S  ; >e(io  secoinl  : 
compound  .shutter;  Seed's  N.  11.  Ortho;  t,ank-develo)i- 
ment ; sunny  day  .Inly,  1H12. 
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The  racing-  bicyclists,  as  j)ictured  on  page  38,  by  Karl 
-I.  Peterson,  constitute  a scene  worthy  of  the  painter's 
l)rush  ; but  how  were  he  to  catch  and  preserve  this  thrill- 
ing moment  — the  speeding  machines  with  their  trailing 
pnti's  of  vapor  ? Data : 1 A Speed  Kodak  ; Bansch  A 
Lomb-/eiss  Te.ssar,  series  1C;  5-ineh  focns ; F/4.b; 

duly,  4 p,ji,  ; 'looo  second;  Eastman  speed  film; 

])yro-metol;  enlarged  on  Carbon  Velox,  M.  (^.  developer. 

d'he  start  of  the  automobilists.  as  portrayed  by  E.  R. 
Stancliff,  jiage  3'.l.  is  a scene  filled  witli  thrilling  expec- 
tancy, and  no  harsh  note  mars  the  picture.  1 )ata : 
October;  4 x •')  Kodak;  K.  R.  lens;  F/lti;  fairly  bright; 
*ioo  second;  Eastman  develojiing  machine;  Eastman 
powders;  enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide  with  Ea.stman 
No.  1 Enlarging  Machine  : developed  with  Nepera  sol. 

A bonny  boy  on  a raft  fittingly  descril)esMrs.  Dnrrant's 
charming  effort,  page  40.  This  worker's  productive 
camera  has  yielded  no  more  fascinating  picture.  The 
graceful  little  figure  is  relieved  against  a picture.sque 
background  of  stream  and  bank,  eifectively  and  without 
a jarring  note.  Data:  " Following  the  Brook  " ; July', 
2.30  i-.M.  ; .■)  X 7 camera;  R.  R.  lens;  bright  sunshine; 
>r.  second  ; Krnxo  print  5x7. 

To  expect  anyone  t.o  jiictnre  a bridge  and  exclude  the 
sni-ronnding  scenery  would  lie  unreason.able.  J.  Herbert 
Saunders  has  combined  very  happily  t he  most  significant 
feature  of  his  bridge  with  a delightful  bit  of  landscape, 
jiage  41.  The  wooden  fence  with  a group  of  figures  and 
I he  ])ictures(]ue  valley  beyond  form  an  admirable  foil 
to  the  solid  masonry  which  dominates  the  jiicture-space. 

Washington  Irving's  Memorial  Bridge,  Sleejiy  Hol- 
low, Tarrvtown,  N.  V..  ]>age  42,  delights  the  eye  hy 
its  simple  beauty  and  picturescpie  setting.  Trees  are 
emjiloyed  here  with  charming  elfect,  and  the  vegetation, 
in  what  a|i|iears  to  he  a (|uiet  stream,  serves  to  hreak 
the  outlines  of  the  reflection.  The  view-point  is  well 
chosen  for  the  attainment  of  so  pleasing  a result.  Data  : 


Aug.  11,  11)12;  2.30  p.M. ; bright  light;  5x7  Premo 
Oaniera.  No.  7;  Goerz  Dagor ; Si'i-inch;  stop,  F/16; 
' second;  Standard  Orthonon  ; edinol-hydro ; Artura 
Carbon  Green  ; printed  through  matte  surface  celluloid. 

The  semicircular  high-arched  Japanese  bridge,  page 
43.  flanked  by  trees  and  shrubs,  presents  a uniijue  chia- 
roscural  effect.  Seemingly  not  a little  agility  is  required 
to  ascend  and  descend  with  safety  this  curious  structure. 
Data  : No  sun  ; stop,  U.  S.  8 ; ’ r,  second;  Vulcan  film; 
Duratol ; Professional  Cyko  Linen. 

Leon  Jeanne's  " iSIidsummer,''  page  44,  makes  an  in- 
stant appeal  by  its  marked  pictori-al  quality.  The  eye 
is  led  gradually  up,  along  the  shallow,  stony  brook,  to 
the  sturdy  stone  bridge  which  stands  out  boldly  from 
among  its  shady  surroundings.  There  is  much  to  inter- 
est tlie  beholder  here,  and.  iu  spite  of  the  plain,  some- 
what obtrusive  willow  at  the  right,  his  attention  is 
redirected  to  the  center  of  interest  — the  bridge.  The 
technical  ipialities  are  superb.  Data:  July,  11)12; 
5 p.M.  ; full  sun  ; Standard  ( Irthonon  ; Goerz  Dagor ; stop. 
F/)i.8  ; 3 seconds  ; ray-filter  ; metol-hydro  ; Seltona  print. 

Paul  B.  Morrison's  picture,  page  45.  is  a magnificent 
landscape  in  which  the  river,  spanned  by  a bridge  of 
great  architectural  heauty,  forms  the  principal  feature. 
Of  interest,  too,  is  the  cloud-covered  sky  and  the  distant 
mountains,  hut  the  hroad  road,  swinging  in  at  the  right, 
claims  more  attention  than  it  deserves,  thus  detracting 
from  the  jiictorial  importance  of  the  bridge.  The  fore- 
ground has  been  managed  very  happily. 

Although  reiiroduced  from  a small  glossy  print,  our 
illustration  of  Karl  J.  Peterson's  " Manitou  Soda 
-Springs,'’  jiage  4)1,  .shows  the  pictorial  character  of  the 
scene  very  clearly.  The  ]irint  considered  by  the  jury 
was  a broadly-handled  enlargement,  with  less  contiast. 
Data:  July,  lill2,  10  .x.M. ; sunlight;  lA  Speed  Kodak; 
B.  A'  L.  Te.s.sar  Ic;  5-inch  focns:  F/lli;  tpi  second; 
N.  C.  film  ; pyro-metol ; Eastman  Royal  Bromide. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Photogkaphy  has  recently  found  an  application 
which  is  probahly  unknown  to  your  readers.  Many  a 
railway  passenger  asks  for  his  baggage  at  the  point  of 
destination  withfmt,  however,  getting  it.  Porters  and 
other  officials  search  the  whole  room  and  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  describing  the  ini.ssing  luggage.  If  it  is  not 
fonnd.  a description  is  written  down  and  further  search 
is  made  in  the  baggage  van  and  at  other  stations  to 
which  it  may  have  been  miscarried.  Thus  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  copies  of  such  a description  to  be  used  at 
the  various  depots.  This  is  tronble.some  and  ex])en.sive, 
particularly  if  sent  by  telegTaph.  Ilesides,  as  there  are 
many  foreigners  traveling,  an  explanation  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult.  These  troubles  will  now  be  re- 
moved in  Germany  by  introducing  the  so-called  '•  Illus- 
trated Baggage  Book.'’  It  contains  good,  distinct 
photographs  of  all  kinds  of  baggage,  such  as  hat-boxes, 
trunks,  bags,  dress-suit  cases,  rugs,  undirellas.  etc., 
photographed  with  the  cooperation  of  leather-goods 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  All  pictures  are  numbered, 
and  as  soon  as  a traveler  misses  his  trunk  or  bag.  he  is 
shown  the  book  and  he  can  find  in  a minute  that  which 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  his  lost  piece  of  haggag’e. 
Thus  it  can  often  be  found  at  the  office  itself,  or  a 
short,  cheap  telegram  simply  stating  the  number  of  the 
photo  in  the  catalog  can  be  dispatched  to  other  stations. 
Americans  who  will  come  to  Germany  next  summer,  and 
have  not  mastered  the  language  very  well,  will  derive 
advantage  from  this  novel  application  of  the  camera.  I 


may  add  that  this  is  not  a German  invention,  for  the 
baggage-book  is  already  in  use  in  Belgium.  Netherlands 
and  Fi’ance  where  it  has  ]mived  very  useful. 

In  some  former  correspondence  I made  mention  of 
The  International  Exhibition  of  Graphic  Arts  to  lie  held 
in  Leipzig  next  year  which  continues  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  concerned  parties  and  receives  full  recog- 
nition by  the  government  and  other  authorities.  Some 
days  ago  a meeting  of  all  committees  took  place,  among 
them  the  grotip  — Profe.ssional  Photography.  It  has 
often  been  unpleasantly  observed,  that  jihotographs  are 
sent  from  one  exhibition  to  another,  thus  a visitor  sees 
one  and  the  same  jiicture  on  several  occasions.  Besides, 
these  have  won  several  prizes.  In  Leijizig  this  will  be 
impossible  as  only  ab.solutely  new  pictures  are  admitted, 
which  have  never  been  shown  or  won  a prize  before, 
even  at  private  contests.  Probably  an  exhibition  of 
studios  from  early  times,  from  the  seventies  as  well  as 
to-day,  and  the  development  of  modern  working  methods 
will  be  added. 

The  Academy  for  Photograidiy  and  Gravure  at 
ISlunich.  about  wdiich  I gave  last  year  an  illustrated 
descri]ition.  has  entered  its  thirteenth  year  and  issued  a 
year  book  juinted  on  line  art-pajier  and  well  illustrated 
The  new  premises  are  constantly  visited  by  noted  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs,  even  frtim  abroad,  as  it  is  jier- 
hajis  the  best  school  on  the  Continent.  It  has  been 
found  iiecessary  to  fix  a certain  day  in  the  week  inr 
visitors.  AVorks  of  the  jmpils  were  seen  at  the  Meiningen 
Exhibition,  where  they  received  the  silver  medal.  They 
will  also  he  sent  around  to  several  art-museums.  There 
are  80  jiujiils  now.  2.")  being  foreigners.  There  is  a 
de]iartment  for  police-photograjdiy  which  makes  pic- 
tures and  issues  exjiert  ailvice  to  the  courts,  and  also 
examines  jihoto-materials. 

.'some  weeksago  an  aviation  exhibition  took  ]dace  in  the 
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Austrian  capital  anil  we  saw  there  various  cameras  to  be 
used  on  board  of  balloons  and  Hying'  machines.  Just 
now  while  these  useful  apparatus  are  being  employed  in 
the  Ijalkan  war  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a few  words 
about  them.  Most  prominent  in  this  line  is  the  Aero- 
photogrammetrical  Institute  of  ScheimpHug,  Vienna. 
Their  cameras  make  it  possible  to  take  photographs  of 
an  immense  area,  of  the  country  beneath  an  aviator. 
Very  interesting  is  the  eight-fold  camera,  consisting  of  a 
central  photographic  apparatus,  with  seven  others  sur- 
rounding it.  Tlie  Hr.st  is  directed  vertically  downward 
while  the  seven  others  are  in  an  inclined  position  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  vicinity  of  the 
range  of  vision,  of  the  first,  vertically-directed  camera, 
enlarging  the  view  to  140  degrees.  This  means  that  if 
you  take  a picture  with  this  wonderfid  device,  yon  get 
a record  on  your  plate  of  an  area  the  diameter  of  -which 
is  five  times  as  large  as  the  height  of  the  camera  above 
the  ground.  Pictures  have  been  made  from  a heiglit  of 
one  tliousand  meters  covering  an  area  of  nearly  twenty 
sipiare  kilometers  or  eight  square  miles.  Wlien  we  look 
at  geographical  majis  we  thiidc  that  they  exist  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  more. 
This  is.  however,  not  the  fact.  With  the  exception  of 
most  European  countries,  these  maps  are  very  incom- 
jilete,  unreliable  and  often  made  by  unscientific  travelers. 
'I'o  produce  an  absolutely  good  map,  such  as  is  issued  by 
the  Oreat  (xeneral  IStatt  of  the  German  Army  Adminis- 
tration, and  which  has  no  counterpart  anywhere  in 
regard  to  accuracy,  requires  an  immense  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  military  countries  of  Ifnrope  have 
been  working  more  than  one  hundred  years  on  these 
maps  and  never  seem  to  finish  the  work.  In  the  mean- 
time much  has  changed,  and  a part  of  the  work  has 
been  made  in  vain.  If  we  .qiply  photographic  ap]iara- 
tus  we  could  do  the  same  work  in  one  fiftieth  of  the 
time  and  expense.  The  first  photogrammetrical  experi- 
ments were  made  in  tlu  fifties  of  the  last  century  by 
laiussedat.  and  in  1S.S4  ScheimpHug  devised  his  first 
camera  on  the  above  principle.  There  are  three  ways 
of  application.  The  first  is  with  ca])tive  balloons,  the 
second  with  dirigible  airships  with  the  help  of  stereo- 
photograminetry,  two  apparatus  being  employed.  4'he 
third  is  the  system  of  horizontal  ))anorainic-views.  one 
joining  the  otlier.  The  ])rincijial  feature  of  this  eight- 
fold camera  is  the  photogrammetry  adjustment  and  exact 
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rectification.  The  latter’s  accuracy  is  now  20  arc-seconds, 
and  thus  surpasses  any  other  geodetic  method  as  to  cor- 
rectness. According  to  a calculation  of  the  above  insti- 
tute. we  could  survey  whole  Southwest  Africa  within 
three  and  one-half  years  if  we  used  two  airships  for  ten 
hours  a day,  working  at  a height  of  two  thousand  meters 
or  G..jO0  feet.  Thus  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
square  kilometers  or  sixty  thousand  square  miles  will  be 
surveyed  in  a year,  with  an  outlay  of  fourteen  million 
marks  or  three  million  three  hundred  dollars ; while 
according  to  the  usual  method  two  hundred  and  fifty 
million  marks  or  sixty  million  dollars  and  150-170 
years  would  be  required  ; an  enormous  difference.  For 
inaccessible  countries  there  would  be  further  advantages. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


There  is  an  interesting  expectancy  in  the  air  and  we 
are  wondering  in  several  directions  what  is  going  to 
happen  and  what  are  going  to  be  the  results  of  this 
year's  photographic  work  and  who  are  going  to  be  the 
winners  of  one  or  two  big  competitions. 

The  London  Salon  is  closed,  and  the  members  of  it 
are  a little  bewildered  that  their  show,  as  well  as  bring- 
ing them  fame,  has  ahso  brought  financial  success.  As 
they  have  never  aimed  at  commercial  results,  they  are 
rather  astonished,  hut,  no  doubt,  they  will  not  let  it 
depress  them  1 It  was  felt  that  such  a big  undertaking 
needed  a very  sound,  smoothly-working  organization 
behind  it.  which  has  now  been  achieved  in  a remarkably 
aide  and  clever  manner,  so  that  the  machinery  will  now 
move  almo.st  automatically  and  the  work  of  the  existing 
secretaries  become  a far  simpler  matter. 

I’hittoi/niinx  i>f  1!)/ has  just  reached  us.  As  we  sug- 
gested some  months  back  on  this  page,  it  has  been  very 
much  improved  ; but  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  great 
a change.  Instead  of  measuring  10x7  inches,  as  in 
former  years,  the  work  appears  as  an  unobtrusive  and 
refined  gray  volume,  11x0  inches.  Most  of  the  illus- 
trations are  full-page  and  are  well-nigh  perfectly  repro- 
duced. and  where,  presumably,  the  exigencies  of  space 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Professional  Photographers’  Club  of 
New  York  (Inc.) 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  tlie  Entertainment  Committee 
■was  held  at  Mandelkern's  Studio  to  consider  new  features 
for  the  coming  Sixth  Annual  Ball  to  he  held  on  Feh- 
ruary  12,  1913,  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  New  York  City. 

As  no  other  function  brings  together  a greater  number 
of  lovers  of  art  than  a fine  concert,  the  Committee  takes 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  procured  the 
services  of  the  Iloadley  Musical  Society,  Brooklyn's 
foremost  symphony  orchestra  of  sixty  men,  with  an 
interesting  program  of  a high  musical  standard,  comjiris- 
ing  orchestral,  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers.  Details 
will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Coming  as  it  does  during  the  New  York  State  Society's 
Annual  Convention,  such  an  interesting  event  will  .appeal 
very  strongly  to  all  visiting  photogr.aphers,  who  are 
cordially  invited. 

J?.  Chait,  Secretary. 

H.  Snowden  Ward  and  America 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  late  11.  Snowden  IVard 
cherished  a deep  affection  for  America,  as  well  as  for 
Charles  Dickens.  Among  his  effects  was  found  a col- 
lection of  notes  which  he  had  intended  for  a lecture. 
■■  Dickens  and  America,'’  to  he  delivered  by  him  in  New 
York  on  the  very  night  of  his  fatal  attack.  This  fr.ag- 
nientary  material,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Catherine  Weed 
Ward,  arranged  and  converted  into  an  illustrated  lecture 
such  as  Mr.  Ward  might  have  desired,  and  delivered  it 
recently,  for  the  first  time,  before  a public  audience  in 
England.  The  lecture,  with  the  accompanying  lantern- 
slides.  w.as  so  well  received  that  Mrs.  Ward  will  prob- 
ably be  iin-ited  to  repeat  it  many  times. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  Henry  Snowden  Ward 
Memorial  Fund,  instituted  by  Photo-Er.a  ilagazine,  are 
the  following ; 


Joliet  Camera  Club.  .Joliet,  Illinois  S.i.00 

California  Camera  Club.  San  Franci.sco KbOO 


Photo-Era  publiily  and  heartily  thanks  these  two 
organizations  for  their  liberal  contributions  to  this  very 
worthy  object. 

Charles  F.  Clarke 

In  the  death  of  C.  F.  Clarke,  which  occurred  Novem- 
ber 1.  1912.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  photography  has  lo.st 
a notable  and  devoted  pictorialist,  one  whose  work  has 
been  seen  for  many  years  at  the  principal  exhibitions  of 
America  and  Europe,  including  the  London  Salon,  and 
the  American  Photographic  .Salon.  Pictures  represent- 
ing his  eminent  pictorial  talent  have  appeared  in  the 
principal  photographic  magazines  ; and  Photo-Era,  in 
particular,  has  published  many  of  his  finest  pictorial 
achievements,  including  “ The  Winding  Brook.”  “Dreary 
Koad.’'  “Boy  and  Goldfish.”  “In  the  Orchard.”  and 
“ Sunlight  and  .Shadow,'’  the  last-named  picture  being 
hung  in  the  London  .Salon  of  1912. 

It  was  Mr.  C.  F.  Clarke,  who.  in  1007,  permanently 
won  the  famous  Photo-Era  sterling  silver  I.oving-Cup,  a 


trophy  for  which  the  photo-jiictorialists  of  North  America 
hotly  contested.  In  spite  of  a long  and  serious  physical 
disability,  which  would  have  discouraged  most  men,  and 
which  he  bore  in  a remarkable  fortitude,  Mr.  Clarke 
attended  to  his  business  as  agent  of  the  Forbes  Litho- 
graph Company,  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
hobby-  in  which  he  achieved  such  marked  success.  He 
had  contributed,  shortly  before  his  death,  several  pictures 
to  the  Ninth  American  Salon. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  a member  of  several  prominent  camera 
clubs  in  America  and  Europe,  all  of  which  passed  reso- 
lutions of  appreciation  of  his  bravery  through  many 
years  of  impaired  health,  of  the  good  cheer  .and  optimism 
which  he  always  r.adiated,  of  his  uncommon  skill  as  a 
camera-worker,  and  his  genial  dispo.sition  and  sterling 
character  as  a man. 

We  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  letters, 
showing  the  appreciation  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Clarke 
was  held  by  camera  clubs  and  individual  workers,  far 
and  wide. 

Toronto  Camera  Club 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Camera 
Club,  held  in  the  chd)-rooms,  2 Gould  Street,  Monday 
evening,  Novemher  4th,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  ]>resident,  Edwin  lUley ; 
past-president,  Hugh  Neilson  ; 1st  vice-pre.sident,  .1.  Y.  S. 
Ross;  2d  vice-president.  Albert  Kelly;  committee,  A.  G. 
Fraser.  E.  W.  Hendrick.  A.  S.  Bowers,  E.  Hocb.  A.  R. 
Blackburn,  H.  Boultbee ; secretary-treasurer,  Edward 
Y.  .Spun-.  Dr.  E.  E.  King,  representative  to  the  Canadian 
National  Exhiljition. 

Children’s  Portraits 

With  characteristic  sagacity  and  enterprise,  ,J.  C. 
.Strauss  assembled  and  exhibite<l  during  November,  at 
his  studio,  in  St.  Louis,  a collection  of  children’s  por- 
traits by  notalde  European  and  American  photogra- 
phers— II.  Walter  Barnett,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  S.  H. 
Lifshey,  II." I).  Beach,  ,1.  H.  Garo,  Clarissa  Hovey,  II.  H. 
Pierce.  Mary  Carnell,  Elias  Goldensky.  Ryland  Phillips, 
Katherine  Jamieson,  .1.  W.  Kellmer,  Yirginia  M.  Prall, 
W.  II.  Towles,  Meredith  Janvier,  M.  .1.  Stefi’ens,  W.  L. 
Koehne,  Charles  Walinger,  Fr.ank  S.  Clark,  E.  E.  1 >oty. 
Fr.ank  M.  .Somers.  Geo.  M.  Edmondson,  Frank  R.  Bill, 
C.  L.  Lewis,  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  .lane  Reece,  S.  L.  Stein. 
Frank  A.  Rineh.art,  W.  II.  Moses,  George  Steckel,  E.  .S. 
Curtis,  Blanche  Reineke,  Belle  .lohnson,  Fred  .1.  Fehl- 
man.  Geo.  G.  Holloway,  Goodlander  Sisters,  W.  G.  and 
A.  .1.  Thuss,  Knaffi  Brothers.  .1.  E.  Giilin  and  A.  T. 
Proctor. 

Enlarging  Brownie  Films 

For  the  amateur  who  has  only  his  evenings  to  devote 
to  ])hotography.  the  making  of  enlargements  has  been  a 
problem  which  could  be  solved  only  at  <a  considerable 
expense,  .and  as  a conseipience.  many  h.ave  been  denied 
the  ])leasnre  of  this  most  interesting  work. 

The  E,astm,an  Kodak  Co.  did  much  to  .sini|ilify 
enlarging  l>y  daylight  with  their  Brownie  Enlarging- 
Camera,  but  the  Illuminator  for  use  with  this  camera 
makes  Bromide  enlarging  another  of  winter’s  ])leasures. 


Ernetnann  Jubilee  Prize-Competition 

European  prize-competitions  are  not  usually  con- 
ducted so  as  to  include  American  workers,  as  many  an 
American  pictorialist  knows  to  his  sorrow.  Not  long 
ago  a large  Dutch  manufacturing  firm  announced  an 
International  photographic  contest,  stipulating  that  all 
prints  must  be  made  on  papers  of  its  manufacture.  As 
there  was  no  agency  in  the  United  States,  intending 
participants  tried  to  obtain  paper  from  the  English 
branch  in  London,  but  were  unsuccessful,  because  the 
contest  was  confined  to  European  workers. 

The  firm  of  Heinrich  Ernemann,  Ltd.,  of  Dresden, 
however,  announces  a prize-competition,  which  is  open 
to  the  world,  to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike ; and,  as 
this  firm’s  cameras  and  lenses  are  used  quite  extensively 
in  the  LTnited  States,  and  their  popularity  steadily 
increasing,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  number  of  Amer- 
can  contestants  will  be  large.  The  amount  of  cash 
prizes  is  considerable,  viz.,  $2,500.  The  conditions 
imposed  in  this  great  contest  are  quite  broad,  except 
that  the  negatives  must  have  been  made  with  an  Erne- 
mann lens  or  camera. 

Although  the  competition  does  not  close  until  the 
summer  of  1914,  the  wise  worker  will  give  the  matter 
early  consideration.  Successful  pictures  are  not  made 
in  a hurry  ; and  the  more  time  devoted  to  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  subjects,  also  to  the  development  of  the 
worker’s  technical  skill  and  artistic  intelligence,  the 
better  the  pictorial  result. 

To  acquaint  the  photographic  workers  throughout 
the  world  with  the  nature  of  its  forthcoming  Interna- 
tional Jubilee  Prize-Competition,  the  Heinrich  Ernemann 
Company  has  issued  a strikingly-artistic  brochure  in  an 
edition  of  100,000  copies  printed  in  five  languages  — 
German,  French,  English,  Italian  and  Russian.  The 
cover-design  is  by  the  noted  German  painter.  Prof.  Hans 
Unger,  and  the  four  pictorial  postcards,  found  in  the 
booklet,  are  pictures  taken  from  the  Ernemann  Prize- 
Competition  of  1911,  and  are  printed  in  helio  tint.  The 
booklet  throughout  is  a masterpiece  of  artistic  printing, 
and  a highly-effective  advertisement  of  the  Ernemann 
lens.  Copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  American 
ag'ent.  Max  Meyer,  18  West  27th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Kodak  Exhibition 

Those  who  have  never  attended  the  circulating  exhi- 
bition of  photographs,  reinforced  by  illustrated  lectures 
and  technical  demonstrations,  organized  and  managed  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
no  conception  of  the  magnitude  and  educational  im- 
portance of  this  enterprise.  The  first  exhibition  of 
this  kind,  conducted  by  the  Eastman  Company  six 
years  ago,  was  a tremendous  success.  It  held  forth 
in  every  large  city  in  America  and  Europe,  greatly 
to  the  joy  and  instruction  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  visited  it.  The  present  collection  of  pictures 
is  on  a much  larger  and  magnificent  scale.  The  pic- 
tures are  superior  in  quality  and  interest ; the  stereop- 
ticon  lecture  is  supplemented  by  a Kodak  story  illus- 
trated by  means  of  motion-pictures,  and  the  display  of 
Kodaks  and  the  demonstrations  of  photographic  pro- 
cesses ( developing  and  printing ) emphasize  the  wonder- 
ful advancement  of  construction  and  in  manipulation. 
Over  five  hundred  superb  bromide  enlargements  most 
tastefully  and  effectively  arranged  on  large  recessed 
screens,  and  brightly  illuminated,  con.stitute  the  pictorial 
display,  which  includes  pictures  of  every  form  of  out- 
door and  indoor  life,  and  from  every  section  of  the 
globe.  Obviously,  from  an  educational  view-jioint  alone, 
this  wonderful  array  of  photographs  has  a value  diffi- 


cult to  measure  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  enterprise 
is  conducted  with  systematic  punctuality,  special  cars 
being  employed  to  convey  the  pictures,  apparatus  and 
other  paraphernalia  from  city  to  city.  The  show  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  popular,  that  the  largest  auditoriums  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  vast  crowds  of  seriously- 
interested  persons  which  attend  it.  We  hope  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  educational  exhibition 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  it.  We  publish  in  this 
issue  the  itinerary  for  the  month  of  January,  and  shall 
continue  to  keep  our  readers  informed  in  advance,  so 
that  they  may  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  visit 
it.  It  really  is  worth  going  a long  distance  to  see. 

“ Wellcome  ” Exposure  Record 

A TRUE  vade  mecurn,  a traveling  companion,  is  the 
“ Wellcome  ” Photographic  Exposure-Record  and  Diary 
for  the  photo-specialist.  The  1913  edition  now  on  sale 
is  a compendium  of  photographic  knowledge.  For  ex- 
perienced worker,  as  well  as  the  tyro,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  read  through  this  digest  of  modern  photo- 
methods, tables,  formulae,  etc.,  to  get  a well-rounded 
grasp  of  modern  processes.  The  diary  and  exposure- 
record  give  a handy  means  to  keep  the  very  necessary 
data  which  enables  experience  and  ability  to  be  gained, 
as  a criterion  for  future  work,  in  a much  more  effective 
way  than  that  of  just  trying  to  remember  conditions  and 
results.  The  exposure-calculator  on  the  inside  back- 
cover  is  excellently  simple.  Three  editions  are  pub- 
lished : one  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  one  for  the 
Northern,  and  the  third  — a special  one  — for  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  “ Wellcome  ” Exposure-Record 
may  be  obtained  from  all  Photographic  dealers,  book- 
sellers and  railway  bookstalls  in  the  United  States,  for 
fifty  cents  : or  it  may  be  clubbed  with  a subscription  to 
Photo-Era  Magazine  at  a lower  price. 

The  Enlarged  Ernon  Camera  Shop 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  The 
Ernon  Camera  Shop,  Max  Meyer,  proprietor,  has  moved 
into  larger  and  more  comfortable  quarters  at  its  old 
address,  where  it  will  be  pleased  to  show  its  extensive 
line  of  the  unsurpassed  Ernemann  Cameras  and  Cine- 
matographic Apparatus. 

A new  handsome  catalog  is  in  preparation,  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

Fifty-one  students  enrolled  for  the  September  class, 
nine  of  them  being  ladies.  September  is  usually  a little 
the  best  month  of  the  year  for  enrollments  at  the  college. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  Long  of  Monmouth,  Rl.,  both  of  whom 
were  students  at  the  college  about  eleven  years  ago. 
They  have  made  a fine  success  of  photography  and  sent 
us  two  young  women  students  for  the  September  class. 

Mr.  Geo.  Frederiksen,  of  1908,  who  has  been  visiting 
the  college  and  friends  in  this  city  the  past  month,  has 
taken  a position  with  the  Boyle  Studio  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
of  which  Mr.  Dishinger,  of  1910,  is  the  manager. 

Mr.  Robin  Campbell  of  1909  writes  from  Blatchley, 
Australia,  that  he  is  having  excellent  success  as  a 
photographer  in  that  far-away  country.  He  states  that 
Australia  is  a piactically  new  field  for  the  business. 

Rev.  Frank  Ferris,  one  of  the  students  at  Engraving 
Hall,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Merrill,  tenor,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Skinner,  soprano,  gave  a splendid  lecture,  “ The 
Face  of  Jesus,”  with  sixty  lantern-slides,  at  the  As- 
sembly Hall  la.st  month.  The  music  was  as  good  as  the 
lecture  and  the  entertainment  drew  a packed  house. 
The  college  is  ju.stly  proud  of  its  local  talent. 


Ansco  Prize-Competition 

With  a view  to  securing  twenty-four  unusually  good 
photographs,  including  the  original  negatives,  the  Ansco 
Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  offers  a number  of 
cash-prizes,  totaling  $740,  for  the  most  suitable  pic- 
tures, as  follows : 

For  the  photograph  and  negative,  the  technical  and 
art  qualities  of  which  shall  have  been  determined  by 
Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor  of  Photo-Eka,  Frank  K. 
Fraprie,  Editor  of  American  Photography,  and  W.  I. 
Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  Photographic  Times,  and  the 
reproductive  quality  and  advertising-value  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  company’s  advertising  agents,  N.  W. 
Ayer  & Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


clear  prints  of  them,  and  let  us  see  them.  All  that  are 
sent  us  will  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care  and  returned 
to  you.  They  should  be  strongly  jirotected  for  mailing, 
or  expressing,  and  your  return-address  written  plainly  on 
the  wrapper.  A letter  should  accompany  them.  The 
letter  must  state  style  of  Ansco  used,  whether  Ansco 
film  or  Hammer  dryplate  and  grade  of  Cyko  paper. 

Be  careful  not  to  enclose  your  letter  with  any  prints  or 
negatives  which  are  sent  by  mail,  uidess  the  package 
carries  first-class  postage.  If  you  send  prints  or  nega- 
tives by  any  except  first-class  mail,  the  letter  must  come 
to  us  under  separate  cover,  under  letter  postage.  If  your 
pack.age  comes  by  express,  the  letter  may  he  enclosed. 

Conditions 


The  Ansco  Company  will  pay 


For  the  best  photograph 

For  the  second  best 

For  the  third  best 

For  the  fourth  best 

For  the  fifth  best  . . . . • 
For  the  sixth  best 
For  the  next  eighteen  in 
their  order  of  eligibility, 
each  


$200.00 

150.00 

100.00 

50.00 

35.00 

25.00 


10.00 


Conditions  and  Suggestions 

The  conditions  which  govern  the  contest  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  comply  with.  They  are  given,  together  with 
useful  suggestions,  herewith. 

About  once  in  every  .so  often  someone  takes  a remark- 
ably pleasing  photograph — tlie  subject  is  an  unusual 
one.  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  better  than  usual. 
The  time  of  exposure  is  correctly  judged,  and  the  result 
is  a notable  negative  — full  of  beauty  and  human  interest. 

You  may  have  such  negative  in  your  posse.ssion  ; or. 
between  now  and  May  1 next,  you  may  secure  one. 

We  wish  to  secure  twenty-four  such  negatives  and  we 
-will  be  glad  to  pay  well  for  them  (see  our  offer). 

After  securing  the  negatives,  we  intend  to  use  them 
for  advertising-purposes,  and  wherever  we  reproduce 
them,  we  will  print  fidl  credit  to  the  person  wlio  has 
taken  the  picture. 

We  do  not  want  constrained  poses,  nor  pictures  that 
are  manifestly  pictures,  made  striking  by  lighting-elfects 
that  are  not  natural.  Neither  do  we  want  pictures  in 
which  professional  models  and  painted  backgrounds  lend 
an  air  of  artificiality.  Instead,  we  want  natural  scenes — 
made  in  the  house,  or  on  an  outing. 

A photograph  of  a hit  of  woodland,  or  meadow,  or 
lake  or  sliore.  a grouping  of  children,  or  a motlier  and 
child,  or  a child  alone  — a picture  of  a family-pet  or  a 
bit  of  still-life,  genre-pictures  of  all  kinds.  The.se.  and 
many  other  subjects,  are  what  we  need. 

Those  that  will  be  selected  must  be  artistic  — not 
■■freaky";  simple,  not  complicated — just  the  sort  of 
pictures  that  anyone  may  take  if  he  has  a good  camera, 
film  or  plate,  and  paper  — an  unusually  pleasing  subject, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  natural  rather  than 
artificial  effects. 

.''uch  a piece  of  j)hotographic  work  is  frequently  fomid 
among  "snapshot  " negatives,  as  well  as  among  those 
which  have  been  taken  with  greater  deliberation.  .So 
we  suggest  that  you  look  over  your  prints,  and  make  a 
selection  to  he  submitted  to  us. 

Also,  if  between  now  and  May  1 next,  you  secure  one 
or  more  negatives  that  are  especially  plea.sing.  make 


Naturally,  this  offer  can  be  extended  only  to  those 
who  u.se  an  Ansco  camera,  Ansco  film  or  Hammer  dry- 
plates,  Ansco  chemicals  ,and  Cyko  paper.  We  do  not 
ask  anyone  to  buy  these  supplies  in  order  to  enter  the 
contest.  There  are  already  enough  enthusiastic  users  of 
our  products,  so  that  the  twenty-four  pictures  re(|uired 
may  easily  be  supplied  us. 

The  negatives  we  purchase  (showing  likenesses)  must 
he  acconqjanied  by  written  permission  from  the  .subjects, 
allowing  ns  to  use  them  for  advertising-purposes,  .'■'o 
long  as  yon  know  that  such  permi.ssion  will  he  granted, 
the  release  need  not  be  forwarded  when  prints  are  sub- 
mitted, but  may  be  sent  us  at  the  time  the  selection 
is  made. 

As  we  have  said,  each  person  will  receive  due  credit 
in  the  advertisement  in  which  his  print  is  used,  and  we 
reserve  the  sole  right  to  use  each  of  the  twenty-four 
]>ictures  for  advertising-j)urposes,  .and  all  photographs 
sent  us,  which  we  do  not  purchase,  will  be  returned  to 
the  senders,  not  later  than  .lime  1.  1013  — at  which  time 
checks  will  be  forwarded  those  whose  negatives  we 
jiurchase. 

Address,  Department  X, 

Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

■■« 

E.  Wall,  Director  at  Syracuse 

Mr.  E.  .1.  W.\LL,  the  well-known  Flnglish  photo- 
graphic expert,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  Department  (rf 
I’hotography  .at  .Syracuse  University,  the  establishment 
of  which  was  mentioned  in  Decendier  BhOto-Kka. 

Practical  Demonstrations 

WoHKKKS,  particularly  tho.se  of  limited  experience, 
are  hereby  urged  to  attend  the  public  Kodak  Exhibi- 
tion whicli  is  given  for  a liuiite<l  period  in  each  of  the 
large  cities.  Photography  in  all  its  branches  is  worked 
and  explained  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  and  advice 
freely  given  to  all.  The  circuit,  and  how  to  gain  ad- 
mission, was  fully  stated  in  the  December  Phui'0-Ei;a. 
Everybody  should  attend. 

Removal  of  Defender  Branch 

OW  INO  to  the  increase  of  its  New  England  business, 
the  Defender  Photo  •'suppy  Pompany  has  been  obliged 
to  seek  larger  and  more  convenient  cpiarters  in  Boston, 
Mass.  ; removing  from  the  old  stand,  101  rremont .Street, 
to  Kich  Building.  2’20  Devonshire  .Street,  corner  of 
Franklin  .Street.  This  favorable  change  will  ]>ermit  a 
more  ex])editious  handling  of  its  business,  to  wliicli  new 
and  im|)ortaut  lines  of  goods  have  been  added. 


The  Chicago  Camera  Club 

After  hibernating  in  a set  of  dark  chambers  in  the 
Northwestern  Building  in  Chicago  for  a number  of 
years,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club  has  emerged  into  the 
light  of  day  at  329  Plymouth  Court,  where  it  has  large 
and  commodious  quarters  — with  plenty  of  sunlight. 
Several  members  have  had  plates  fogged  in  the  new 
quarters  after  working  so  long  in  the  old  place.  Lan- 
tern-slide men,  particularly,  had  grown  careless,  being 
accustomed  to  leave  doors  open  while  they  went  for  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  leaving  a plate  to  soak  in  the  mean- 
while. But  in  the  new  quarters  — nothing  of  the  sort  ! 
You  must  close  the  door  when  working  on  bromide  ; and 
no  carrying  autochromes  in  open  plate-holders  as  in 
the  old  quarters!  “ Beware  of  daylight!”  is  the  new 
slogan. 

In  a fit  of  extravagance  the  Club  engaged  a piano, 
borrowed  prize-prints  from  Photo-Era  Magazine,  var- 
nished the  floor,  put  up  moldings  and  burlap  (sepia ) 
on  the  walls,  arranged  a separate  lantern-slide  testing- 
room,  a real  sure-enough  studio  with  a Cooper-Hewitt 
light  and  a dozen  darkrooms  for  all  sorts  of  work. 

Thus  equipped,  the  Chicago  Club  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a fir.st-class,  live,  up-to-date  organization, 
with  which  any  camera-enthusiast  will  find  it  well  wortli 
while  to  get  acquainted. 

Thursday  nights  have  developed  into  a “ free-for-all,” 
particularly  when  slides  are  shown.  Nobody  is  supposed 
to  know  who  made  the  slide  ; and  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity  the  slide  is  scientifically  dissected.  “ Don't 
do  it  again,”  “ When  will  you  learn  not  to  abuse  the 
Farmer  Reducer  ? ”,  “ Oh,  for  a cloud  in  that  bald- 
headed  sky  ! ”,  “A  palpable  pose  ! ”,  “ Composition,  what 
sins  are  committed  in  thy  name ! ” ; or  else  encomiums, 
thick  and  fast.  Occasionally  an  argument  as  to  how  the 
maker  ever  got  that  transparent  shadow,  that  cloud,  or 
that  peculiar  lighting  — all  in  the  best  of  humor ; but 
keen,  searching  and  scientific.  Indeed,  one  can  learn 
more  from  such  criticisms  than  from  a month's  solitary 
work  and  perusal  of  books. 

The  Club  purposes  to  renew  its  cla.sses  of  last  summer 
in  elementary  j)hotography  for  the  benefit  of  beginners, 
starting  with  the  very  elements.  Demonstrations  and 
lectures  on  how  to  make  a good  pict)ire  — and  how  to 
avoid  making  a bad  one  — are  promised  for  this  winter. 

The  Club  starts  in  its  new  and  elegant  quarters  with 
renewed  enthusiasm  and  a long  career  of  usefulness 
before  it.  There  is  room  for  about  fifty  more  new  mem- 
bers ; after  that  the  dues  will  be  raised  by  means  of  an 
initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any  Chicago  amateurs, 
thinking  of  joining  such  a club,  are  advised  to  do  so  at 
once  before  the  bars  are  raised.  M. 


Knowledge,  Success,  Wealth 

Con.si’KTtous  in  the  library  of  the  average  worker, 
and  within  easy  reach,  is  a po])ular  set  of  reference 
books  — The  Library  of  Amateur  Photography.  Sets 
which  we  have  seen,  reposing  preferably  on  a shelf  in  the 
darkroom,  show  considerable  wear  — proof  that  they  have 
been  freciuently  consulted.  They  consist  of  four  illus- 
trated volumes,  viz.,  'Vol.  I — Elementary  Photography; 
Vol.  II  — Negative-making,  Printing,  Copying,  Enlarg- 
ing, Retouching;  Vol.  Ill — (leneral  Exterior  Photo- 
graphy, Composition;  Vol.  IV  — At-home  Portraiture, 
Flashlight,  Commercial  and  Press  Photography.  These 
useful  books  are  handsomely  bound  in  dark  maroon 
buckram  cloth,  and  those  who  pay  spot  cash  will 
undoubtedly  get  the  lowest  price.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, as  explained  in  their  adverti.sement  in  this  issue. 


Photograph  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  portrait-group,  representing  the  Supreme  Court 
of  America,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  reproduced  in 
halftone,  has  been  issued  by  the  Wollensak  Optical 
Company.  The  plate  measures  8 x 11  inches,  has  a 
wide  margin  and,  being  printed  on  heavy  sepia  art- 
paper,  makes  a picture  which,  when  suitably  framed, 
will  decorate  effectively  and  appropriately  any  office  or 
home.  This  important  portrait-group  is  the  work  of 
Harrison  & Ewing,  the  well-known  photographic  firm 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  A copy  will  be  mailed  free  on 
application  to  the  publisher  — Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  edition  is  limited. 

Special  Notice 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  special 
post-graduate  course  for  the  month  of  March  — as  ad- 
vertised in  this  issue  — to  be  held  at  the  Southern  School 
of  Photography,  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  under  the  personal 
supervision  and  direction  of  ” Daddy  Lively.  The 
program  for  that  month  is  a most  comprehensive  one. 
It  not  only  reviews  every  department  in  photography, 
introducing  all  the  new  features  and  improved  methods 
in  regular  demonstration,  but  every  student  is  required 
actually  to  do  for  him,  or  herself,  each  lesson  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instruction  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
grasp  and  retain  the  information  imparted. 

Efficiency  is  the  great  secret  of  success  in  any  profes- 
sion and,  particularly,  in  that  of  photography.  To  those 
who  are  ambitious  to  make  a success,  both  financially 
and  otherwise,  and  who  lack  knowledge  and  ability  in 
any  department,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to 
them  these  four  weeks  of  actual  practical  work. 

We  notice  that  this  class  will  be  limited  and  would 
suggest  that  those  interested  write  for  program  and 
secure  reservation  at  once. 

The  Ninth  American  Salon 

Mr.  John  F.  Jones,  the  loyal  and  vigilant  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Photographic  Societies, 
mildly  admonished  the  Editor  for  giving  the  impression 
in  his  advance  notice  of  the  Ninth  American  Salon  that 
the  work  shown  is  exclusively  by  amateurs.  There  is 
no  ground  for  such  a belief ; for,  in  looking  over  the 
catalog  of  the  Ninth  Salon,  the  Editor  at  once  recog- 
nized as  professionals  such  workers  as  William  Shewell 
Ellis,  A.  F.  Muhr,  J.ane  Reece,  Arthur  Hammond,  C.  L, 
Lewis,  Elliot  Studio,  W.  and  G.  Parrish  and  Helmar 
Lerski.  The  present  officers  of  the  American  Salon 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  establishing  these  exhibi- 
tions on  broad  lines,  by  admitting  alike  the  work  of  any 
capable  artist,  be  he  or  she  an  amateur,  professional  or 
semi-prof  e.ssional. 

Artistic  Printing  for  the  Craft 

The  house  of  Eduard  Blum  of  Berlin,  Germany,  is 
famous  the  world  over  for  the  high  artistic  standard  of 
its  prints,  by  various  i)rocesses,  made  from  negatives  by 
both  amateurs  and  professionals.  Every  way  in  which 
a photograph  may  be  reproduced  artistically,  either  in 
monochrome  or  color,  is  practised  by  this  firm,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  has  induced  Mr.  Blum  to  open,  several 
years  ago,  a branch  house  in  Chicago,  with  a view  to 
catering  directly  to  the  trade.  Amateurs  and  profes- 
sion.als  who  wish  to  have  the  most  artistic  work  done  in 
bromide,  carbon,  gum,  bromoil,  or  any  other  process, 
either  in  black  and  white  or  colors,  are  invited  to  send 
to  Eduard  Blum,  32  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
a complete  catalog  setting  forth  the  various  processes. 
His  prices  are  moderate,  and  consistent  with  quality. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS  ^ 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


Photogbams  of  the  Year  1912.  The  Annual  Review 
of  the  World’s  Pictorial  Photog-raphic  Work.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  Price  (postpaid)  paper- 
cover,  $1.25  ; cloth,  $1.75.  New  York  : Tennant  A 
Ward,  American  agents. 

The  current  edition  of  this  standard  popular  annual 
is  more  attractive  than  usual.  The  size  has  been 
increased  to  Sli;  x 11  inches  and,  consequently,  the  full- 
page  pictures  appear  to  better  advantage.  The  exact- 
ing task  of  editing  this  work  has  passed  from  tlie  late 
and  lamented  H.  Snowden  Ward  to  F.  J.  Mortimer,  the 
eminent  editor  and  pictorialist,  who  has  acquitted  hijii- 
self  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 

The  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pictures  have  been 
selected  with  notable  discrimination,  and  all  measure  up 
to  a very  high  artistic  standard.  Every  picture-produ- 
cing country  is  represented,  the  United  States  by  Ger- 
trude Kasebier,  Pirie  MacDoimld,  J.  II.  Garo,  Clarence 
White,  Dwight  A.  Davis,  R)idolf  Eickemeyer,  Arthur 
Hammond,  Sherril  Schell,  Mitchell  Elliot,  and  Misses 
W.  and  G.  Parrish.  The  literary  matter  consists  mainly 
of  reviews  of  the  pictorial  progress  of  the  photographic 
world,  written  by  well-known  authorities.  The  review, 
as  a whole,  is  easily  the  best  in  the  Engli.sh  language. 

The  British  .Tournal  Photographic  Almanac  and 
Photographer's  Daily  Companion,  1913,  Incorporating 
the  Year-book  of  Photography  and  the  Photographic 
Annual  (Figures,  Facts  ayid  Formnlie  of  Photography ). 
Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.  Fully  Illus- 
trated. Price,  paper,  50c.;  postage,  27c.;  cloth. 
$1.00;  postage,  37c.  London:  Henry  Greenwood  A 
Co.,  publishers;  New  York,  U.  S.  A.:  George 

Murphy,  Inc..  57  East  Ninth  Street,  sole  sales-agents. 
This  standard  work,  a really  indispensable  adjunct  to 
every  serious  photographic  e(|uipment,  ajipears  in  its 
fifty-second  volume  in  the  most  improved  and  compre- 
hensive form  in  its  history.  This  stupendous  store- 
house of  photographic  knowledge,  embraces  every  new 
thing  in  the  science  and  practice  of  jihotogTaphy  which 
has  become  known  during  the  year  of  1912.  The  text- 
matter  of  the  book  is  three  inches  thick,  and  with  the 
advertising  sections  covers  over  1000  pages!  Among 
the  many  new  features  are  “ Fitting  Uj)  the  1 (ark- 
room  ” ; "How  To  Dolt”  — a series  of  over  an  hun- 
dred hints  on  all  branches  of  photogra])hy,  illustrated  by 
a special  set  of  drawings.  A picture  to  every  hint,  and 
every  hint  a valuable  tip;  and  Formtdaefor  Daily  Work. 
The  advertising-pages  describe  the  most  approved 
apparatus,  materi,als,  accessones  and  devices  of  the  pho- 
tograi>hic  industries  of  all  countries.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  every  worker  — professional  or  amateur  — manu- 
facturer and  dealer  will  procure  a copy.  The  work  will 
soon  be  at  a premium,  as  the  supply  is  limited  for  imme- 
diate consumption. 

The  American  Annual  of  I’hotography  1913,  Yol- 
U.ME  XXYII.  Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Howe.  With 
copious  illustrations  in  black  and  in  tint.  Price, 
paper.  $.75;  cloth,  $1.25.  New  York:  George 

Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  general  sales-agents. 

To  pictorial  workers  of  this  country,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  high  artistic  standard  of  American 


and  European  activity,  this  particular  issue  will  be  of 
great  interest.  The  contributors,  who  represent  the 
best  photographic,  pictorial  and  literary  talent  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  by  waiving  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion to  help  make  the  enterprise  a brilliant  artistic  suc- 
cess, have  shown  a laudable  patriotic  and  generous  spirit. 
It  is  many  years  since  the  American  Annual  has  been  so 
la  vishly  enriched  with  high-class  articles  and  illustrations. 

The  present  volume  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  serious 
attention  of  every  photographer  and  camera-user  in  the 
English-speaking  countries. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  editor,  as 
well  as  to  the  enterprising  firm  which  made  this  superb 
work  possible. 

Copies  may  be  procured  from  the  photo-dealeis ; the 
publishers,  George  Murphy,  Inc.  ; or,  if  preferred,  it 
may  be  clubbed  with  Photo-Era.  (See  Club  Offers.) 


From  tlie  folder,  “Bauscli  & Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar  m the 
Home,’’  described  l)elow. 


IIOMK-AMUSEMENTS  with  the  camera  during  the  winter 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  all  amateurs,  begin- 
ners in  particular.  While  all  beginnings  are  liard.  many 
are  made  easy  by  ajiproved,  up-to-date  apjiaratus  and 
devices.  The  success  of  j)ortraits  in  the  home,  particu- 
larly of  the  little  ones,  depends  largely  upon  the  choice 
of  lens.  The  illustrated  folder,  “ Bausch  A Lomb- 
Zeiss  Tessar  in  the  Home,"  issued  by  the  Bausch  A 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  which  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  one,  gives  much  valuable  practical 
information  about  this  jiopular  lens,  which  can  be  fitted 
to  almost  every  camera  and  be  u.sed  successfully  in  the 
house  when  other  lenses  fail.  In  sending  for  this  fohler, 
put  43-1  IB  ami  your  address  on  the  postal. 

Dismissal  and  Appeal 

In  our  advertisements  of  this  month  will  be  found 
an  announcemeut  to  the  effect  that  the  suit  for  damages 
brought  by  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company  against  the 
Ilex  Optical  Company,  both  of  Rochester,  N.  5..  for 
infringement,  has  Iteen  dismissed.  We  are  informed 
that  the  suit  has  been  appealed,  and  taken  to  tbe 
United  States  Court  of  A])peals  by  the  Wollensak  Opti- 
cal Company. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


WANTED  — Yoiinp:  man  with  business  knowledge,  photo- 
technical  ability,  industry  and  good  moral  princijjle,  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  a small  but  growing  photographic  business  in 
New  York  City.  Highest  references  required  and  given.  Ad- 
dress M.  M..  care  242.3  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HAVE  your  favorite  photograph  colored  by  an  expert  colori.st, 
4 X f),  35  cents;  5 x 7,  .50  cents;  0 x 8,  Go  cents;  8 x 10,  75  cents. 
Portraits  and  figures,  prices  on  application.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. H.  E.  Sylvester,  68  Summer  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  — A strictly  lirst-class  studio  in  Greater  Boston, 
fully  equipped  for  first-class  work.  Owner  wishes  to  sell,  ena- 
bling him  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  interest  to  other  line  of 
business.  Address,  C.  W.  M.,  care  of  Photo-Era,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


WANTED  — Position  in  New  York  by  gentleman  of  highest 
experience  in  the  organization  of  photographic  stores,  wholesale, 
retail  or  studio.  Holds  the  highest  diploma  offered  in  London 
for  photo  chemistry.  Has  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy in  colors,  and  has  two  workable  processes  for  printing 
autochromes  and  other  screen-plates  onto  x>aper.  References: 
Leading  workers  and  scientists  throughout  the  world.  Address, 
A.  B.  H.,  10  Vernon  Place,  Southampton  Row.  London,  England. 


NEW  POSTCARD  PRINTER 

A money-maker  for  every  photo- 
grapher. Send  $2  to-day  and  it 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  Parcels  Post 
without  delay,  charges  paid 
Send  Stamp  for  Bargain-List 

WILLOUGHBY  S A SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  New  York 


HOUSH 

PHOTO 

ALBUMS 


The  standard 
of  Excellence 

All  kinds 
All  prices 

ASK  YOUR 
DEALER 


Artistic  Photographs  Wanted 

1 wish  to  buy  Artistic  Photographs  for  use  in 
illustrating  a new  book  of  poems.  Landscapes, 
Marines,  Flowers,  Face-studies,  Fireside- 
scenes  and  pictures  generally  illustrating 
poems  of  Nature,  Pathos  and  Love  especially 
wanted.  Good  prices  paid  for  all  pictures  I 
can  use.  All  unsuitable  pictures  promptly 
returned  at  my  expense.  Send  what  you  have 
to  address  below,  either  by  mail  or  express. 
Refer  to  Photo-Era  as  to  responsibility. 

Address  : H.  E.  HARMAN 

Box  1598  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  I start  amateurs  making  money 
at  home,  taking  portraits;  become  professionals  ! Studio-secrets, 
retouching,  etc.,  fully  explained.  Address:  Wells’  Studio,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  PROJECTION-PROBLEMS  with  a 
Ra<lioptican  or  Balopticon  equipment;  we  handle  projection- 
lanterns  exclusively  and  ship  on  approval  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; for  catalog  or  any  information  pertaining  to  optical  lanterns, 
write  J.  Hooper  Prescott.  175  Ontario  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED  — Zeiss  lens,  5 x 8,  Series  Ila,  F/8.  Address,  giving 
full  particulars,  F.  H.  Chatfield,  68  Franklin  Ave.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


Lantern  - Slides  Colored 

For  25c.,  50c.,  75c.  or  $1.00 

According  to  Amount  of  Work  Desired 
To  discover  tlie  artistic  possibilities,  mail  slide  to 

JULIAN  M.  COCHRANE,  165  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  “ TRIMSQUARE  ” Photo-Print  Marker 

Made  of  thick  transparent  celluloid  with  lines  on 
under  surface  and  other  unique  features 
Indispensable  for  squaring  prints  before  trimming 
Price  25c.  Illustrated  circular  free 

FLEXIBLE  RULER  CO. , 855  Niagara  St. , Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  BOYD  ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK.  ALUMINUM 

Quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  make  white  borders  on  various-sized 
prints.  Reduce  your  pictures  to  artistic  proportions.  Used  in  a 6/4  x 
854  Printing-Frame.  Price  with  pad.  75c.  For  sale  by  Geo.  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y-;  Havers  & Fagan.  83  Nassau  St.,  N-  V.; 
The  Obrig  Camera  Co.,  147  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

all  makes  and  sizes 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  BIJOU  THEATRE 

545  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Open  9.45  A.M.  to  10.30  P.M. 

Motion-Pictures 

Of  carefully  selected  subjects,  including 
The  Pathe  Weekly,  Stereopticon-Views 
of  the  choicest  photographic  subjects,  are 
a part  of  the  regular  program 
Musical  Numbers,  including  a One-Act 
Operetta  or  Play,  will  be  included  in  the 
program  until  further  announcement 
JOSEPHINE  CLEMENT,  Manager 


Photo-Era  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


PHOTO-ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 
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Published  Monthly  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter, 
June  30,  1908,  at  the  Post-Office,  Boston,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION-RATES 

United  States  and  Mexico,  $1.50.  Canadian  postage,  35  cents  I Foreign  postage,  75  cents  e.xtra.  Single  copies. 

20  cents  each. 

extra.  Single  copies,  15  cents  each. 

1 Always  payable  in  advance. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH.  Ph.D.,  Editor:  RICHARD  H.  RANGER,  Assistant  Editor 

KATHERINE  BINGHAM,  Editor,  The  Round  Robin  Guild 

Contributions  relating  to  photography  ii 

Q any  and  all  of  its  branches  are  solicited  and  will  receive  our  moat  careful  consideration. 

While  not  accepting  responsibility  for  unreijuested  manuscripts,  we  will  endeavor  to  return  them  if  not  available,  pr 

ovided  return- 

postage  is  enclosed. 
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Snow-Scenes 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


The  beauties  of  a snowy  landscape  can 
liardly  fail  to  apjteal  to  anyone  of  artis- 
tic taste.  So,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
ambitious  workers  will  not  be  satisfieil  to  keep 
their  cameras  in  “ winter-ipiarters  ” ; and  there- 
fore, some  information  upon  the  photographing 
of  snow-scenes  may  prove  welcome  to  those  who 
are  in  doubt  about  the  best  methods  to  follow. 

One  of  the  first  (piestions  a beginner  generally 
asks,  when  attempting  anything  new,  is  concern- 
ing the  ecpiipment.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
success  is  not  dependent  uj)on  any  particular 
style  of  apparatus,  but  rather  upon  proper  ex- 
posure, suitable  j)lates  and,  in  certain  cases,  the 
use  of  a ray-filter.  However,  the  less  compli- 
cated the  camera,  the  easier  will  its  manipula- 
tion be  found  on  a cold  day  when  one’s  fingers 
are  " all  thumbs  ” ; but  for  really  serious  work 
it  shoidd  be  of  the  focusing  ty]>e.  Many  fail- 
ures will  be  avoided  by  fitting  some  kind  of  a 
shade  or  hood  on  the  lens  to  keep  off  the  bright 
light  reflected  from  the  snow,  and  also  to  make 
it  possilde  to  point  the  camera  more  nearly 
against  tlie  sun  without  fogging  the  plate. 

Unless  conditions  are  very  favorable,  it  is  not 
wise  to  go  afield  without  a trijiod,  as  the  aver- 
age scene  contains  such  strong  contrasts  that  a 
liberal  exposure  is  necessary,  and  this  is  just 
what  a sna])shot  in  weak  winter-light  is  not 
likely  to  be.  unless  the  subject  is  an  open  land- 
scape and  a slow  shutter-ex])Ostire  is  given.  To 
avoid  having  the  tri])od-legs  slip  on  ice.  the 
metal  points  should  be  sliar])ened.  or  a folding 
“ tripod-stay  ” used. 

A ray-filter  is  simply  indis})ensable  for  l etain- 
ing  the  pro])er  balance  between  blue  sky  and 
shadows  on  sunlit  snow  one  of  medium  depth 
is  most  useful.  I use  the  " Ideal  ” ( known 
now  as  Ingento  A)  wliicli  increases  the  ex- 
posure about  four  times  with  color-sensitive 
plates.  If  one  wishes  to  include  more  than  one 
in  the  outfit,  a .3  time  and  a time  screen 
would  be  most  desirable. 

My  cboice  of  material  is  a color-sensitized 
plate  like  tlie  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso.,  whicli 


I generally  l)ack  with  gummed  black  paper  to 
help  prevent  halation.  Those  who  object  to  the 
trouble  of  applying  a backing  should  use  some 
good  make  of  orthochromatic  non-halation  plate. 

AVhethei'  it  is  best  to  work  on  a cloudy  day 
or  in  bright  sunshine  depends  wholly  upon 
the  character  of  the  subject  and  the  effect 
one  wishes  to  ju'oduce.  Generally  speaking, 
a cloudy  or  diffused  light  not  only  shortens 
the  scale  of  contrast,  but  divides  the  sidiject 
into  a few,  flat  masses  of  light  and  shadow, 
which  may  increase  the  decorative  (piality 
of  an  open  landscape.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  catcb  all  the  deli- 
cate undulations  on  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
which  produce  such  subtile  nuances  of  tone,  or 
to  make  fbe  most  of  lines  ajid  details  formed 
by  broken  paths  or  snow-laden  twigs  and 
buslies,  sunshine  will  prove  a valuable  aid. 
Often  the  beautiful  shadows  east  by  an  old 
fence,  or  a network  of  tree-bramdies  overhead, 
form  such  charming  patterns  U])on  the  snow  as 
to  transform  what  would  have  otherwise  l)een 
an  uninteresting  composition  into  a very  attract- 
ive picture. 

In  dealing  with  snow-scenes,  one  sliould  tiy 
to  cidtivate  a keen  eye  for  “ values  ” — i.e., 
tlie  relative  intensity  between  the  light  and  dark 
tones  throughout  the  subject  — so  much  de- 
pends upon  their  projier  translation.  For  ex- 
ample. don’t  start  out  with  the  idea  that  snow 
is  absolutely  white  : for  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions only  a small  portion  seen  in  any  subject 
could  be  truthfully  rejiresented  by  ]>ure  white 
pajier  in  a jirint.  Those  elusive  shadows  and 
tinges  of  color  which  indicate  the  surface-text- 
ure, and  also  helj)  to  give  aerial  jiersjiective, 
must  be  retained.  Mliat  is  needed  is  to  treat 
these  tonal  gradations  so  delicately  that  the 
feeling  of  yc/;c/v//  /irii/Iitiiess  in  the  snow  shall 
not  be  lost. 

ft  may  be  stated,  as  a general  rule,  that  ;in 
expanse  of  snow  under  the  open  sky  will  be 
lighter  in  tone  tb.an  the  sky,  wliether  the  latter 
is  cloudy  oi'  a clear  blue,  uidess  one  is  facing 
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the  direction  of  the  sun.  In  tliis  case  the  two 
may  be  of  virtually  the  same  value.  Still  such 
a lighting  is  not  often  desirable  if  much  of  the 
sky  is  visible  in  the  composition,  because  a very 
bright  sky  in  a picture  destroys  the  luminous 
(piality  of  the  snow.  In  cloudy  weather,  shadows 
on  the  snow  are  usually  lighter  in  tone  than 
the  sky  ; but  in  strong  sunlight  the  reverse  is 
the  case. 

A\diat  has  been  said  aliout  retaining  the  tonal 
values  of  the  snow  applies  e(pially  to  the  darker 
passages  such  as  tree-trunks  in  shadow,  which 
cannot  be  represented  by  absolute  black  with- 
out destroying  all  sense  of  aerial  perspective  — 
the  feeling  of  light  and  air  enveloping  all 
objects. 

Often  the  best  compositions  are  derived  from 
small  bits  or  foreground-studies,  jiarticularly 
such  subjects  as  snow-laden  l)nshes  wbi<di  are 
effective  only  at  close  range. 

From  tlie  foregoing,  the  reader  may  rightly 
infer  tliat  success  in  taking  snow  or  ice-scenes 
depends,  from  a technical  standj)oint,  upon  the 
jneservation  of  tonal  gradations  throughout  the 
entire  scale,  and  tliis  is  best  accomplished  by 
observing  tbe  following  rules  : 

1 se  baeke<l  or  donble-(ajated  non-halation 
]>lates  tpreferalily  color-sensitive)  to  take  care 
of  tlie  delicate  details  in  the  higlier  lights. 


Expose  long  enough  to  obtain  detail  in  the 
deeper  shadows  without  forcing  development. 

When  snow  (particularly  if  upon  tree- 
branches)  comes  against  a background  of  blue 
sky,  or  the  surface  is  covered  with  very  delicate 
blue  shadows,  place  a ray-filter  on  the  lens. 

Develop  for  the  snow,  and,  if  the  exposure  is 
sufficient,  the  detail  in  the  deep  shadows  will 
come  out  at  the  same  time. 

What  is  sufficient  exposure  depends  upon 
local  conditions  in  every  case  ; but  it  may  be 
found  helpful  to  give  a few  data  regarding  the 
pictures  which  accompany  these  notes.  “ Ice- 
Bound  Meadows  ” was  taken  near  noon  on  a 
December  day,  the  scene  being  illuminated  by 
hazy  sunshine.  The  exposure  was  second 
with  stop  F 11  and  Ideal  Ray-Filter  on  R.R. 
lens ; Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plate.  The  resulting 
negative  is  soft,  but  makes  a brilliant  print  on 
the  normal  or  contrast  grades  of  gaslight 
paper. 

“ Sunlit  Snow  ” — January,  1 b.m.  ; clear 
light;  exposure,  1 second;  F/l(i;  Ray-Filter 
on  single  achromatic  lens  ; Inst.  Iso.  plate. 
J’he  trees  and  fence  being  in  shadow  made  very 
strong  contrast  with  the  brightly-lighted  snow ; 
but  a straight  print  on  Normal  Cyko  paper  from 
untouched  negative  shows  detail  <and  gradation 
tliroughout. 
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“ Melting  Snow.”  Taken  a little  after  9 
o’clock  on  a winter  morning.  Clear  sunshine. 
Exposure,  Yo  second.  Stop,  h’/8.  Cramer  Inst. 
Iso.  plate  (backed)  and  a Cramer  Visual  Lumi- 
nosity Ray  biter  on  lens. 

“ Winter  Evening.”  .lanuary  evening  about 
half  an  hour  after  sunset.  Exposure,  b minutes. 
Stop,  F / 8.  Inst.  Iso.  plate.  Moon  was  brought 
within  held  of  vision  afterwards  liy  moving 
camera,  and  another  exposure  of  5 seconds  made. 

“ Snow  - Shadows.”  1 iecemher  afternoon. 
Good  light.  Exposure.  VL>  second.  Stoj),  F 1 1. 
Ideal  (Ingento  A)  ray  biter.  Inst.  Iso.  plate 
(hacked). 

Prints  for  reproduction  on  Studio  “ Cyko.” 

An  exposure-meter  can  be  employed  very 
advantageously  for  timing  ex]>osures,  particu- 
larly on  hazy  days  or  in  late  afternoons,  when 
the  actinic  cpiality  of  the  light  is  apt  to  prove 
deceptive  to  the  eyes  ; hut  care  is  necessary  to 
classify  the  subject  properly.  f’or  exani))le : 
the  makers  of  the  Wynne  meter  advise  giving 
only  one-quarter  of  the  time  indicated  on  the  dial 
of  the  meter  when  taking  snow-scenes.  d’his 
would  he  about  correct  for  an  oj)en  beld  of 
snow  or  ice  if  no  dark  objects  were  included  ; 
but  if  tills  allowance  were  made  in  the  woods  or 


near  buildings,  all  the  darker  portions  of  the 
subject  would  be  underexposed.  When  dealing 
with  these  subjects,  I generally  give  nearly  the 
normal  exjiosure  indicated  by  tbe  meter  .and 
trust  to  tbe  backing  on  tbe  plate  to  take  care  of 
any  over  exposure  upon  the  snow. 

Subicient  exposure  liaving  been  given,  the 
quality  of  the  negative  then  depends  upon 
proper  development,  which  if  done  by  tbe  tray- 
metbod  means  using  a soft  but  clean-working 
developer  of  moderate  strength,  and  stopjiing 
its  action  while  those  jiortions  of  the  jilate  which 
represent  the  snow  are  still  coinpar.atively  trans- 
lucent. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  re.ad  tlie 
printed  matter  on  this  ])age  tlirough  tbe  strong- 
est ])ortion  of  tlie  bnished  negative  when  tlie 
latter  is  held  near  the  eyes.  Having  obtained 

equally  gooil  results  with  many  kinds  of  devel- 

ojiers.  I don't  ])in  my  faith  to  any  jiarticular 
formula,  but  tlie  following  will  serve  as  a gooil 
type  to  employ  for  this  (dass  of  work. 

Water  . . <i  to  8 o/.s. 

F.ilinol  8 grs. 

Sodium  Snl])lnte  (dry)  40  gr.s. 

,.  Carbonate  40  gas. 

This  shoidd  he  ke])t  at  a temperature  of  bO 
to  t)V  Eahr.,  when  development  will  take  from 


four  to  eight  niinutes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  used  and  degree  of  contrast  in  the 
sid)ject.  In  case  a plate  appears  to  he  over- 
exposed, it  is  l)est  to  keej)  on  develoj)ing  for  the 
usual  length  of  time,  or  even  a little  longer,  and 
then,  after  fixing,  to  (dear  to  the  re(piired  extent 
in  a ferricyanide  reducer. 

Assuming  one  has  caught  some  of  the  fleeting 
beauties  of  winter,  a few  words  on  the  matter 
of  ju'inting  and  mounting  may  not  prove  amiss, 
as  a really  serious  worker  will  surely  wish  to 


make  the  most  of  whatever  good  points  the 
negative  possesses.  It  is  often  a great  surjjrise 
to  a heginner  to  note  what  great  variations  can 
he  obtained  by  cdianging  the  printing-medium  or 
simjdy  by  using  different  grades  of  the  same 
sort  of  ])aper.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
“ gaslight  ” and  bromide  papers,  which  are  very 
suitable  for  snow-subjects. 

Among  other  processes  availalde,  the  various 
])igment-])apers,  smdi  as  carbon  and  gum,  are  the 
most  useful  for  j)rints  from  about  b x 8 inches 
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and  upwards,  where  a rieh  surfaee  texture  is 
desirable.  It  is  needless  to  remind  anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  a first-class  lantern-slide  of  snow 
that  positives  in  this  form  are  most  realistic 
when  ])rojected  on  the  screen. 

Probably  no  subjects  call  for  more  care  in 
mounting  than  snow-scenes,  as  it  is  desirable,  as 
a rule,  to  further  the  impression  of  luminosity  in 
the  light-j)assages.  without  uj)setting  the  values 
in  the  rest  of  the  composition  or  jnoducing  a 
heavy  effect  in  the  fd\it  ensi'inhle.  The  desired 
result  is  most  easily  obtained  by  keejiing  on 
hand  a numl)er  of  sheets  of  mounting-])a])er  in 
various  shades  of  neutral  gray,  and  then  trying 
out  the  effect  by  laying  the  j)rint  ii])on  tlie  dif- 
ferent shades,  either  singly  or  in  combination. 

A very  delicate  jirint  is  often  set  off  best  by 
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a wide  mat  of  j)ale  gray  next  to  it,  with  a nar- 
rower border  of  a darker  t(Uie  surrounding  the 
wliole  ; while  a more  vigoi’ous  ])ictiire  or  one  in 
a lower  key  will  stand  a line  of  dark  gray,  or 
even  Idack,  close  to  it.  and  a mat  of  somewliat 
lighter  tone  outside.  If  any  portion  of  the 
mount  is  as  high  in  key  as  tlie  highest  liglits  in 
the  ]iicture,  the  impression  of  luminosity  in  the 
snow  will  to  a great  extent  be  lost.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  a very  dark,  heavy  mat  may  cause 
the  shadows  to  appear  too  weak  an<l  also  give 
the  lighter  tones  of  the  ]>icture  a crude  look  ; 
so  when  in  iloubt.  it  is  safest  to  stick  to  the 
medium  shades  of  gray  in  mounting.  If  to  be 
hung,  the  ])icture  will  look  best  in  a narrow 
moulding  in  color  darker  than  the  mount;  wide 
moulilings  foi-  ])ictures  framed  without  margins. 
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The  Art  of  Snapshooting 

E.  C.  L.  MORSE 


TO  take  a pliotograjih  of  a landscape  or 
of  a group  of  friends  oldigingly  posed 
for  the  picture  is  one  thing,  but  to  take 
a good  snapshot  of  an  unconscious  subject  under 
varying  conditions  of  light  and  motion  is  quite 
another  matter.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the 
more  difficult  and  requires  different  methods. 
The  matter  of  light  and  shade  may  not  perhaps 
l)e  so  well  arranged,  and  the  work  may  be  more 
crude,  but  the  spontaneousness  and  vivacity  of 
an  unconscious  subject  in  a characteristic  atti- 
tude more  than  compensates  for  such  defects. 
Tlie  essence  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  sid>- 
ject  should  be  unconscious  and  should  be  in  a 
])osition  natural  and  cbaracteristic.  A cbild 
])laying  with  a dog,  a grouji  of  laborers  eating 
tbeir  noonday  luncli  stretc.lied  out  in  luxurious 
ease  in  tlie  shadow  of  a city  building,  or  a crowd 
of  teams  and  pedestrians  beld  back  l)y  a police- 
man at  a street  corner,  if  well  done,  bave  a life 
and  veracity  that  the  posed  picture  lacks  — 
])rovided  that  the  sna])shot-subje(d,s  are  totaby 
unconscious.  Good  work  of  this  sort  necessi- 
tates several  requirements,  and  among  them 


may  be  considered  the  material  equipment.  An 
expert  in  this  sort  of  photography  can  accom- 
plish much  with  a poor  equipment ; careless 
snapshooters  can  accomplish  very  little,  however 
well  equipped.  For  ordinary  mortals  the  tools 
are  quite  important. 

The  camera  should  be  unobtrusive  enough 
not  to  attract  the  “ victim’s  ” attention  ; but 
the  manner  of  using  any  camera  is  equally 
important. 

Another  aim  qua  non  is  that  the  photo- 
grapher should  be  very  well  acquainted  with  his 
camera ; he  should  be  able  to  make  his  adjust- 
ments so  quickly  and  easily  that  that  operation 
should  distract  very  little  of  his  mentality  from 
the  artifices  and  stratagems  necessary  to  the 
case  ; for,  after  all,  good  snapshooting  is  more  or 
less  of  a comedy.  The  amateur  should  practise 
at  liome  the  operation,  for  example,  of  pressing 
the  button  that  releases  the  apron,  drawing  out 
the  bellows,  adjusting  at  a definite  focus,  setting 
the  diaphragm  and  shutter,  drawing  the  slide  and 
squeezing  the  bulb  (if  such  is  his  apparatus)  until 
that  sort  of  work  is  merely  meclianical — until 
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he  can  do  it  in  his  sleep,  as  it  were.  The  opera- 
tor must  know  his  camera  “ like  a hook  ” and 
must  have  to  waste  no  time  nor  energy  in  the 
mere  mechanical  part  of  the  work. 

There  are  various  machines  on  the  market 
with  which  good  work  can  be  done  by  a skilhd 
and  careful  operator.  'I'he  box-camera  with  a 
mirror,  known  as  Keflex.  Gratlex.  etc.,  are 
favorites  in  this  sort  of  work.  They  are.  how- 
ever. rather  expensive,  heavy  and  conspicuous. 
The  (dieap  box-form  with  a fixed  focus  is 
capable  of  various  stunts ; hut  the  lens  is  gen- 
erally a ])oor  thing.  F/11  being  about  its  best, 
and  the  shutter  is  generally  set  at  about  1 -b 
second.  With  such  an  equipment  you  have  to 
work  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  if  there  are 
any  straight  lines  in  the  jiicture.  they  are  ajit  to 
a])pear  as  curves.  Moreovei',  everybody  seems 
to  be  ••  on  to  ” a box-camera  and  to  act  accoi-d- 
ingly.  The  small  folding  camera  has  the  ail- 
vantage  of  portability  and  inconsjiicuousness.  if 
rnanageil  rightlv.  It  can  lie  taken  from  the 
pocket,  set  uji  in  a jiffy,  snajiped  and  ]iut  back 
almost  before  the  victim  can  draw  a long  lireath. 

Koll-fihns  have  the  advantage  of  lightness 


and  portability  ; but  they  are  expensive,  and  one 
has  to  use  the  entire  film  before  development. 
Unless  one  buys  a developing-niachine,  tliey  are 
rather  awkward  to  handle.  The  film-jiack  of 
Eastman  or  the  film-block  of  Lumicre  is  very 
handy  and  admits  of  individual  development ; 
but  atmospheric  conditions  sometimes  interfere, 
generating  electrical  friction  whicli  causes  stick- 
ing of  films,  etc.  Plates,  on  the  otlier  liand, 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  heavier  and 
more  bulky,  but  they  vary  in  speed  according  to 
the  brand  selected  — most  films  do  not  — .and 
the  smaller  sizes,  say  3V4  x 4'/i.  ran  be  man- 
aged easily.  Englisb  jihotograjiliic  magazines 
advertise  envelojie  systems  for  jilates,  and.  ac- 
cording to  re]iorts,  they  are  very  successful. 
So  far  .as  1 know,  they  are  not  yet  on  the 
American  market. 

Assuming  that  the  jihotograjdier  is  not 
attempting  “freak"  work  — a ma-ii  diving  or  a 
sixty-mile  train  — the  following  eqiii]inicnt  will 
suilice  for  most  cases  : a lens  working  at  about 
F/o.b.  a sbntter  at  1 100  second  ami  a jilate 

gauged  at.  say.  ff’atkins,  -40  ; ynnc  f'  111; 
T>.f\'..  1 .S  ; or  H.  I'c  I).  tl7.a.  (('ramer  ( iown. 
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Hammer  Special  Extra,  Imperial  Special  Sen- 
sitive, Seed  Gilt  Edge,  Stanley  Regular  are 
examples.  Eilms  — Ansco,  Eastman,  Ensign 
and  Wellington  are  all  of  about  the  above 
speeds.) 

An  exposure-meter  is  necessary,  or  at  least 
very  handy,  and  the  Watkins.  Wynne  or  the 
Imperial  may  he  safely  used.  Exposure-tables 
are  good,  except  in  the  shade  where  one  has  to 
guess  at  the  actinic  power  of  the  sunlight. 

Assuming  that  the  amateur  is  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  manipulation  of  his  camera  and 
that  he  knows  the  speed  of  his  plates  or  tilnis, 
the  next  step  is  to  try  out  the  sun  and  the  shade 
in  his  meter,  watching  the  strip  of  sensitive 
paper  as  it  grows  dark,  both  in  hroad  sunlight 
and  in  the  shade,  and  making  a note  thereof  in 
his  mind. 

Another  thing  that  he  must  know  is  the 
amount  of  sj)ace  a man  of  ordinary  size  occu- 
})ies  on  the  plate  at  various  distances.  He  can 
thus  comj)ose  his  jucture  satisfactorily,  and  save 
many  mortitications. 

He  should  also  know  in  a rough  way  about 
how  much  time  he  can  afford  on  a moving  object 


at  various  distances.  (A  very  convenient  sum- 
mary will  be  found  in  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.’s  Record  and  Diary  and  doubtless  else- 
where. ) That  is  to  say,  a fair  picture  of  a man 
walking  slowly  towards  the  camera  might  be 
taken  with  the  ordinary  dinky  little  “ Instanta- 
neous ” shutter,  but  could  not,  if  the  same  party 
were  walking  across  the  held  of  vision. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ama- 
teur must  he  a fair  judge  of  distances  : he  must 
know  10  feet  from  ‘J5  feet.  A little  practice 
in  pacing  off  distances  will  enable  him  to  judge 
nearly  enough  except  for  very  fast  lenses  at 
close  distances. 

All  of  this  means  that  a man  should  know  in 
advance  what  he  can  do  and  what  he  cannot. 

Let  us  take  a concrete  case,  using  the  Impe- 
rial Exposure  meter  which  I happen  to  have 
before  me  as  I write.  East  plates  and  hlms 
given  above  being  e(juivalent  to  H.  & D.  275; 
Actinic  Time,  in  sunlight,  .5  seconds  : in  shade, 
10  seconds.  Exj)osure  for  best  results:  F/11, 
D/8.  G.")!  Djo  : F/5.(),  Viio,  in  sun.  For 

shade,  Yir,  and  respectively. 

There  is  a man  walking  slowly  under  the 

<i4 
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trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  dO  feet 
off.  Can  I get  him  with  my  machine  wliich 
works  at  F/llt  I cannot  because  tliat  shot 
requires  '/i.")  second,  and  my  l)est  is  Yjr,-  Ihit  I 
may  hurry  ahead  so  that  he  is  coming  ohlicpiely 
towards  me  and  at  the  satne  distance  I may 
catch  liim  nicely,  because  that  sliot  recpiires  l/iju 
second,  which  is  near  enough.  But,  I liave 
forgotten  my  meter.  The  proper  exposure  with 
my  equipment  under  the  circumstances  is  sliade 
Vs.  sun  1 If  I give  liim  the  correct  ex])osure, 
the  picture  will  he  a blur.  I can’t  do  it.  I 
save  myself  a j)late  and  suhsecpient  mortifica- 
tion. If.  however.  I had  a lens  woiking  at 
about  F/5.b.  I could  do  it  nicely. 

Take  another  case  : Some  cliildren  are  l)lay- 
ing  in  the  sand  under  the  trees.  My  lens  is 
F 8 and  I am  using  a ])late  that  Watkins  esti- 
mates at  180.  It  takes  liO  secomls  for  the  ]iaper 
to  darken  to  the  reipiired  tint.  Correct  time  of 
exposure.  ' lo  second.  It  is  not  safe  for  me  to 
try  to  hold  the  camera  in  my  hand  in  that  case. 
If  I set  up  a tripoil  or  box  or  something  of  the 
sort,  the  cliildren  become  conscious,  and  tbe 
picture  is  spoiled.  ( )n  one  excuse  or  other  I 
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inveigle  them  into  the  sunlight,  where  the  right 
exposure  is  ' j--  Snapshot,  perfect  1 

Exanqiles  might  be  multiplied  (u/  ui/iiufiini  ; 
the  point  is  that  the  wise  amateur  finds  out  in 
advance  just  what  sort  of  stunts  he  can  do  and 
what  he  cannot  do. 

In  snapshot-work  the  main  thing  is  that  tlie 
“ victim  " sliould  be  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
a jiicture  is  being  taken.  You  cannot  very  well 
liide  the  camera  entirely  from  view.  But  there 
are  various  devices  that  mislead  the  victim. 
You  must  take  the  picture  at  the  very  time  you 
seem  not  to  be  taking  it.  Su]i])Ose  that  there 
are  two  ladies  standing  at  a street-corner,  whom 
you  want  to  take.  I’nless  you  want  to  be  very 
rude,  >'((11  cannot  jioint  directly  at  them  ami 
"tire  away.”  If  you  do.  as  likely  as  not.  they 
will  turn  their  baoks  or  move  ami  tbwart  your 
jmrpose.  But  you  may  seem  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  a church  u]i  tbe  street  and  may  go 
through  various  motions  as  if  sighting  and 
arranging  that  view.  lOu  may  casually  swing 
your  cameia  around  as  you  hold  it  in  your 
hand  and  " sna]>  ” the  hulies  and  go  on  with 
the  farce  of  taking  the  l■hurcb  just  the  same. 
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You  have  seen  the  ladies  all  the  time  out  of 
the  corner  of  your  eye,  but  you  do  not  look  at 
them  directly  or  act  as  if  you  were  aware  of 
their  existence.  But  it  requires  a fast  lens  and 
some  histrionic  aliility  on  the  i)art  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

Some  very  good  things  come  to  him  who 
waits  patiently.  The  very  hest  genre  pictures 
I got  in  Mexico  last  summer  were  taken  in  a 
park  where  I spent  about  two  hours  a day  for  a 
week.  Posting  myself  at  a point  where  ex- 
])erience  had  shown  that  the  most  interesting 
types  passed,  I went  through  the  o])eration  of 
taking  everything  in  sight  that  was  worth 
taking.  Laying  the  camera  casually  on  my 
knee,  smoking  a cigar  and  reading  a ]iaper 
(ostcnsihly ),  I yawned  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
(But  it  was  ‘Jo  feet  to  a certain  tree  heside 
whicli  parties  must  jiass,  and  1|o(i  second  at 
F/l)  was  correct  cx])osure.)  One  sheet  of  tlie 
news])a])er  was  accidentally  laid  on  the  camera, 
ohscuring  it  (all  hnt  the  lens),  the  release  heing 
inconspicuously  in  my  hand.  .Inst  hefore  the 
critical  minute,  my  cigar  liad  to  he  lighted,  or 


my  watch  consulted.  Surely,  that  innocent 
looking  stranger  could  not  he  snapshooting 
while  so  palpably  engaged  in  something  else  I 
After  the  party  had  passed,  I would,  after  a 
decent  interval,  go  through  some  hocus-pocus 
with  the  camera  and  adjust  it  for  the  next 
victim. 

I have  never  done  this  because  I have  never 
had  the  time,  hut  the  scheme  has  always  seemed 
feasible  to  me,  and  that  is  to  carry  a good-sized 
camera  — say,  quarter-plate  or  4x5,  properhj 
disguised.  Your  camera  is  in  a bundle.  Y"ou 
are  carrying  a bundle  ; you  don't  look  like  a 
photographer ; you  look  more  like  a plain 
“hol)o”;  you  have  newsj)apers  bulging  out  of 
a pocket,  and  you  are  carrying  a sort  of  lunch- 
hox,  or  any  old  thing  in  a small  disreputable- 
looking  telescope  with  a hole  in  one  end  of  it. 
ft  looks  as  if  it  had  been  in  a wreck.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  straps,  or  perhaps  the 
buckle — had  luck  to  it!  — doesn't  work  right. 
You  scowl  and  stop  to  adjust  that  bothersome 
affair.  You  don't  face  the  “ victim  " ; you  are 
unaware  of  his  existence  : you  are  facing  the 
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other  ivay,  l>ack  to  him,  or  else  you  are  vacantly 
gazing  at  a shop-window  all  the  time.  A 
jihotographer  of  course  would  “ catch  on”  (and 
smile,  hut  keep  his  mouth  shut),  hut  the  victim 
is  just  about  25  feet  off.  You  have  seen  him 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  and  you  have  noted  the 
actinic  power  of  the  sun  or  the  sliade  where  he 
is.  and  your  shutter  and  dia])hragm  are  regu- 
lated for  him.  ( )ut  of  the  corner  of  your  eye, 
which  is  ostensihly  surveying  ladies’  hats  in  the 
show  M-indow,  you  see  him  in  the  right  ])osture. 
5 ou  squeeze  the  hulh  (neatly  concealed),  and  you 
hear  the  click,  and  you  know  you  have  got  him. 
You  don't  hat  an  eye,  liut  yawn.  ])erlia])s,  and 
saunter  into  an  ohscure  ]»lace  where  you  set 
your  traj)  for  the  next  victim. 

The  scheme  works  very  well  — provided  the 
victim  is  not  an  amateur  jdiotograjilier.  ()ne 
summer  I "laid  for”  a certain  Roman  (atliolic 
])riest  in  Guadalajara.  Mexico.  He  came  out 
of  church  at  ten  o’clock  every  morning,  walked 
across  the  jilaza  in  his  church  vestments  — a 
fine,  handsome  man.  and  I wanted  liim  " had  ” — 
and  I never  got  him  ! There  was  a ])esky  news- 


paper in  front  of  his  face,  or  there  was  some 
one  with  him,  lietween  him  and  the  camera 
(carefully  concealed  under  a paper  in  my  lap), 
or  he  turned  aside  at  the  critical  moment,  or 
something  always  happened.  I wasted  a dozen 
])lates  on  him  and  quit  in  disgust.  Fate  was 
clearly  against  me.  Later  I gut  accpiainted 
with  him,  and  we  had  many  a good  laugh  over 
tlie  matter  ; he  was  something  of  a jihotographer 
himself,  and  was  "dead  on  to  me  ” all  the  time  ! 

When  you  are  in  a strange  jilace,  snapshoot- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  charming  jiastimes ; it 
unites  all  the  joys  of  hunting,  without  its  dangers 
and  jirivations.  Once  in  a while  you  will  acci- 
dentally get  a sjilendid  snajishot;  hut  only  once 
in  a while,  generally  not.  You  must  know  the 
mechanism  of  the  husiness  jierfectly  : know  your 
camera,  know  your  emulsion,  your  shutter,  your 
light  Jierfectly.  Next,  you  must  have  an  eye 
for  the  jiicturesque  and  the  effective.  You  must 
know  instinctively  what  will  show  uji  well  in  a 
jiicture  and  what  won't. 

You  must  also  he  a dijilomat  and  an  actor  all 
in  one.  [And  unite  discretion  with  valor.  - F.d.] 
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Taking  Flashlights  at  College 

EDWARD  C.  JOHNSTON 


“ WISH  that  I had  money  eimugli  to  take 
I a course  at  the  Hnivei-sitv,”  one  of  my 
M friends  said  to  me.  recejitly.  For  a-  reply, 
I related  to  him  my  experiences  in  earning 
exjienses  while  at  the  University,  and  ]ierha])s 
there  are  others  who  may  he  lienefited  liy  the 
narration. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  my  University 
career.  I w'ashed  tlie  dishes  at  a hoarding-cduli. 
for  my  hoard  ; luit  when  I came  hack  the  third 
year,  my  cour.se  was  such  that  I could  not  sj)are 
any  time  immediately  after  meals.  It  re<pnred. 
])rincii)ally.  lil)rary  and  lalioratoiy  work  which 
had  to  he  done  in  the  daytime,  leaving  my  eve- 
nings com])aratively  free.  So  1 set  ahout  finding 
work  which  could  1)6  done  at  night. 

In  the  eai'ly  j)ai’t  of  the  year  I was  foitunate 


enough  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a small 
kodak,  postcard-size.  A friend  taught  me  how 
to  develop  the  films  and  to  make  the  prints. 
The  first  roll  of  him  which  I develo])ed  hap- 
pened to  he  fairly  good,  and  I began  to  think 
about  taking  pictures  on  a scale  large  enough  to 
make  a i)ioht.  and  as  soon  as  I l)egan  to  learn 
how  to  take  and  make  good  pictures,  without 
having  too  many  negatives  .spoiled.  I began  to 
make  money. 

One  of  the  hist  things  1 did  was  to  get  a 
series  of  good  negatives  of  the  University  build- 
ings. both  exterior  and  interior,  and  also  of 
interesting  ])laces  around  the  camjuis.  All  the 
time  that  I was  in  s<diool.  these  j)ictures  were 
in  continual  demand.  Athletics  furnished  a 
good  held  for  j)hotography  ; hut  as  my  kodak 


was  not  (jiiick  enough  for  the  sports  themselves. 
I liad  to  confine  myself  to  group-pictures  of 
teams  and  of  individual  members  in  uniform. 
Every  athlete  likes  to  send  home  a picture 
showing  himself  in  some  favorite  pose,  and  I 
liad  plenty  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Then  I stumlded  upon  a way  of  taking  ])ic- 
tures  whicli  proved  hotli  popular  and  profitable. 
Eleven  of  us  roomed  at  the  same  house,  and  tlie 
fellows  wanted  me  to  take  some  flashlights  ; so 
one  day  I l)ought  some  Hashsheets  and  took 
some  pictures  of  their  rooms.  That  was  the 
start.  These  first  pictures  were  good  ones,  and 
immediately  every  one  in  the  house  liad  to  have 
a flash  or  two  of  his  room. 

I determined  to  make  a specialty  of  flash- 
light. To  cut  down  expenses,  I had  one  of  my 
friends,  who  was  studying  chemistry,  mix  up 
a lot  of  llashpowder  at  the  laboratory.  He 
bought  the  cliemicals  at  cost  and,  by  this  plan, 
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the  ])owder  cost  almost  nothing.  'I'he  develojier 
and  fixing-solutions  I houglit  already  jirejiared, 
having  no  place  in  my  room  to  keeji  any  large 
amount  of  chemicals.  Tlie  cards  were  jmrcliased 
by  the  thousand.  I liad  no  darkroom,  so  did  all 
of  the  developing  at  night,  d'o  wash  the  films 
and  pictures,  the  bath-tub  was  just  the  thing. 
I made  several  trials  and  found  out  the 
right  amount  of  flashpowder  to  use  for  the 
average-sized  room.  Tlien  I made  little  car- 
tridges with  this  amount  in  each,  by  rolling  the 
powder  np  in  tissue  jiajier.  I also  made  a few 
larger  cartridges  for  use  in  larger  rooms,  d'he 
finished  jtictures  I sold  at  the  rate  of  a dollar 
per  dozen.  I believe  that  1 could  easily  have 
chargeil  more  and  sold  as  many  : hut.  as  this 
rate  gave  me  a large  profit.  1 did  not  ask  a 
higher  jirice. 

On  some  evening  during  the  week  I would 
arrange  to  go  to  some  I'ooiiiing-house  where  I 
knew  that  all  the  fellows  would  he  at  home. 
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There  -were  few  rooming-houses  at  which  I did 
not  know  one  or  more  of  the  fellows  and  this 
made  it  easier  to  get  started. 

Students  are  alike  the  world  over  in  wishing 
to  give  their  parents  the  impression  that  they 
are  working  hard  at  their  studies,  whether  they 
really  are  or  not.  I found  that  those  who  had 
a re})utafion  of  doing  little  studying  were  most 
eager  to  convince  “ the  governor  ” that  they 
were  woiking  themselves  to  death,  and  so  a 
})icture  showing  them  at  work  was  popular 
among  all  the  students.  Usually,  the  ((uestion. 
”How  would  you  like  a flasldight  ]iicture  of 
your  room  ? ” was  enough  to  get  an  order.  The 
kodak,  tripod  and  Hashpowders  w'ere  all  the 
articles  I needed  to  liring.  Even  the  tripod 
was  often  unnecessary.  A chair  uj)on  which 
several  hooks  were  stacked  was  steady  enough 
to  hold  the  kodak.  A Muiste-paper  basket  — one 
of  those  wire  ones  with  tin  bottoms  — was 
inverted  and  the  flash  placed  u]ion  the  hottom. 
By  the  time  that  I was  ready,  the  students 
Would  have  their  school-l)ooks  scattered  over  the 
table,  their  paper,  pens  and  jiencils  arranged 
conspicuously,  and  a deep,  studious  expression 
on  their  faces.  To  prepare  the  flash  1 found 
that  the  best  results  were  olitained  by  simply 
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unrolling  the  little  2)aper  of  powder,  which  I 
had  made  up  at  home,  placing  Imth  paj)er  and 
powder  on  the  inverted  basket  and  lighting  one 
corner  of  the  paper.  It  took  but  a second  or 
two  for  the  burning  paper  to  reach  and  ignite 
the  powder.  To  focus,  I had  the  subjects  hold 
burning  matches  near  their  heads,  and  then  I 
focused  uj)on  the  matches. 

Sometimes  a student  would  have  a lot  of  nice 
pennants  or  an  attractive  and  decorative  corner 


which  he  wanted  on  a card.  A good  photo- 
graph of  the  persons  themselves  was  harder  to 
get  than  one  of  the  walls  of  a room,  because 
many  peojile,  when  the  dash  goes  off,  either 
have  a stare  to  their  eyes  or  close  them.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  they  are  looking  directly 
at  the  dash.  To  remedy  this,  I would  place  the 
dash  as  far  to  one  side  of  the  kodak  as  possible 
and  have  the  fellows  look  at  the  kodak  instead 
of  at  the  dash. 

At  one  house  where  I took  pictures,  one  of 
the  hoys  dressed  up  as  a Turk.  Robed  in  his 
pajamas  and  with  the  aid  of  several  pillows,  a 
long  curved  pij)e  and  a turban,  he  imagined  he 
looked  very  much  like  the  real  Turk. 

Oftentimes,  before  the  boarding-clubs  dnished 
supper,  I would  get  the  landlady  to  let  me  take 
a picture  of  the  meml)ers  around  the  tables.  It 
was  a good  advertisement  for  the  landlady ; and 
for  myself,  too.  I have  cleared  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  from  a single  negative  of  a hoarding- 
club.  The  people  of  the  town  frecpiently  wanted 
dashlights,  and  their  orders  were  generally  larger 
than  those  of  the  students. 

During  my  last  two  years  at  the  University, 
I not  only  made  my  expenses,  hut  saved  a con- 
siderable amount  besides.  I let  the  pictures  do 
their  own  advertising,  and  they  did  it  well 
because  I never  delivered  a poor  picture.  The 
work  was  easy  to  do  after  I learned  how,  and 
at  no  time  did  it  seem  to  be  real  work.  When 
I left  the  University,  I had  pictures  of  all  the 
buildings,  of  all  of  my  friends  and  of  many 
interesting  places  in  town.  I had  combined 
pleasure  with  profit.  [The  method  of  develop- 
ing and  ju'inting,  which  the  author  states  were 
simple  and  easy,  are  those  described  in  the 
January,  1913,  issue  of  Photo-Era,  See  article 
“Photographic  Home- Amusements.” — Editor.] 
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Projecting  Lantern-Slides 


The  natural  object  of  the  lantern-slides  — 
the  making  of  which  was  described  in 
our  January  issue — is  their  projection 
on  a white  screen  to  be  seen  jilainly  and  clearly 
by  a group  of  ])ersons.  If  a cotton  sheet  be 
used,  the  image  thrown  liy  the  stereopticon  may 
lack  brilliancy,  because  much  of  the  light  is 
wasted  by  ])assing  through  ; luit  the  picture  will 
also  be  visible  on  the  other  side,  though  reversed. 


A l)etter  w'ay  is  to  use  several  sheets,  over  each 
other,  and  the  image  will  obviously  be  brighter. 
Tlie  ideal  screen  is  made  of  heavy  cotton  cloth 
coated  with  white  zinc  — opaque,  so  that  no 
light  can  be  transmitted.  These  are  inexpen- 
sive and  may  be  purchased,  ready  made,  on 
rollers.  Ask  any  })huto-dealer  or  stereopticon- 
maker.  P^or  showing  lantern-slides  on  a small 
scale  in  the  home,  an  optical  lantern  having  a 
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kerosene  lamp  is  frequently  used  ; but  this  illu- 
minant  is  giving  way  to  electric  light  with  its 
many  obvious  advantages.  Combining  this 
bright  and  odorless  source  of  illumination,  new 
and  improved  forms  of  stereopticons,  light,  com- 
pact and  powerful,  have  been  placed  on  the 
market.  Among  the  most  popular  types  for 
home-use  are  Bausch  & Bomb’s  Balojhicon,  the 
A'ictor  Portable  Stereopticon,  and  Burke  & 
James  “ Ingento  ” Stereopticon. 

The  workmanship  and  efficiency  of  these 
fascinating  machines  is  of  the  highest  and  the 
cost  is  quite  moderate.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
warning  intending  purchasers  against  certain 
makes  of  superficial  construction  and  low  effi- 
ciency. They  are  to  be  found  in  every  large 
city,  but  no  reputable  dealer  will  carry  or 
recommend  such  goods. 

Projecting  Prints  and  Pictures 

Another  form  of  home-entertainment  which 
appeals  to  most  amateur  photographers,  and 
which  enjoys  wide-spread  popularity,  is  the 
projection  on  a screen  of  enlarged  images  of 
opaque  objects  — photographic  prints,  picture- 
postcards,  color-prints,  or  illustrations  of  any 
kind,  all  in  their  own  colors,  and  in  a manner 
similar  to  displaying  lantern-slides.  The  instru- 
ment employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  an 
opaque  projector,  and  the  illumination  is  ob- 
tained from  powerful  electric  lamps.  These 
convenient  and  effective  little  machines  can  be 
bad  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.50  to  $25.00. 
They  are  also  constructed  so  as  to  project  either 
opaque  pictures  or  lantern-slides,  such  a com- 
bination-device costing  $25.00  and  upward.  Of 
course  the  objective  or  projecting-lens  of  these 
inexpensive  machines  is  of  simple  construction, 
and  the  size  of  the  projected  picture  is  limited 
to  about  five  feet.  According  to  a well-known 
law  in  optics,  the  brilliancy  of  an  optically-pro- 
jected picture  or  of  a lantern-slide  diminisbes  as 
its  size  increases ; hence,  when  a manufacturer 
of  an  opaque  jjrojector  asserts  tliat  it  will  throw 
a picture  of  a postcard,  clear  and  brilliant,  of 
ten  feet  or  more,  he  refers  to  one  of  the  expen- 
sive kinds  or  else  he  exaggerates.  So  let  the 
inexperienced  ones  beware,  and  trust  only 
reliable  dealers.  Among  the  types  which  enjoy 
the  best  reputation  are  those  made  by  the  H.  C. 
B lute  Co.,  the  Victor  Animatograph  Co.,  Burke 
& James  and  the  Chas.  Beseler  Co.  J hey  may 
be  found  at  the  ])rincipal  photogra])hic  dealers. 

According  to  another  oj)tical  ])rinci]ile,  ])ic- 
tures  displayed  by  means  of  opaque  projectors 
of  tbe  popular.  sim])le  form  ap])ear  reversed, 
i.e..  all  ])i’inted  matter  runs  backwards ; St. 
Michael  is  seen  to  strike  the  dragon  with  the 


sword  in  his  left  hand ; or  a map  of  the  United 
States  shows  Florida  on  the  Pacific,  as  it  were. 
To  obviate  this  shortcoming,  one  need  only 
place  a French  plate  mirror  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
live  degrees,  and  close  to  the  projecting-lens 
( having  previously  set  the  projector  parallel  to 
the  screen),  and  the  image  will  at  once  appear 
correct  on  the  screen. 

The  projection  of  opaque  pictures  in  large 
auditoriums  requires  an  a])paratus  of  greater 
power  and  longer  range,  costing  one  hundred 
dollars  and  upwards  ; but  this  is  now  a feature 
of  certain  high-class  stereopticons,  such,  for  in- 
stance. as  Bausch  & Bomb  Optical  Conqjany’s 
Combined  Balopticon. 

Enlarged  Prints 

This  work  is  usually  called  “ Bromide  Enlarg- 
ing,” because  formerly  only  specially  prepared 
“ Bromide  Paper  ” was  used  to  make  enlarged 
prints  from  negatives.  Now  other  kinds  of 
sensitized  papers  are  also  used. 

But  so  much  has  been  printed  on  the  subject 
of  making  paper  enlargements  — even  this  issue 
contains  two  admiraljle  practical  articles  with 
special  attention  to  the  inexperienced  amateur, 
one  by  H.  A.  Brodine,  and  the  other  by  Kath- 
erine Bingham  — that  the  Editor  considers  it 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  matter  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  consulting  the  index  of 
the  concluding  number  of  each  year  of  Photo- 
Eka,  the  interested  reader  can  find  splendid 
articles,  by  recognized  exjierts,  on  almost  every 
practical  metbod  of  making  enlarged  prints  — 
with  or  without  condensers,  by  daylight  or  arti- 
ficial light,  with  various  kinds  of  cameras,  in 
monochrome  or  in  color,  and  with  various  devel- 
opers. Indee<l,  much  valuable  information, 
})ractical,  up-to-date  and  clearly  expressed,  will 
be  found  in  the  booklets  published  and  given  away 
without  charge  by  the  manufacturers  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  papers  or  their  agents,  the  dealers. 

Moreover,  it  is  a pleasure  to  state  that  the 
apparatus,  appliances  and  materials  recom- 
mended in  these  pages  in  connection  with  any 
photograjihic  method  or  practice  are  absolutely 
trustwortby.  The  Editor  has  taken  great  jiains 
to  convince  himself  on  this  ]ioint.  either  by 
actual  experiment  or  by  careful,  unprejudiced 
observation. 

Pictures  by  Flashlight 

J'he  amount  of  satisfaction  derived  from 
])hotographs  taken  l>y  flasblight  in  the  home, 
particularly  in  the  evening,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Many  camerists  shrink  fi'om  in- 
dulging in  this  form  of  ])hotogra] Jiy,  because  of 
the  element  of  danger  usually  associated  with  it. 


THE  TEA  PARTY 

But  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  tlasldight-work  are  due  either  to 
ignorance  or  carelessness ; and  the  Editor  as- 
sures his  readers  that,  exercising  even  ordinary 
discretion,  they  may  safely  engage  in  this  fas- 
cinating pastime.  Of  course,  the  amateur  must 
he  sure  to  use  the  proper  materials  ; to  know  the 
nature  of  tlashpowder  and  pure  magnesium ; 
to  realize  that  the  former  carntof  be  used  in 
place  of  the  latter ; to  operate  any  flash  amid 
safe  surroundings,  and  not  to  rely  entirely  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  dealer  or  his  salesman. 
Most  flasldight  operators,  including  those  of 
long  experience,  have  not  the  slightest  mishap 
on  record. 

One  of  the  best  papers  on  this  subject,  by 
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David  .1.  Cook,  chief  instructor  at  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photography,  with  illustrations,  ap- 
peared in  Photo-Era  for  December.  Others, 
more  particularly  for  the  novice,  by  Dr.  David 
Bevan,  Edward  C.  .Johnston  and  Katherine 
Bingham,  are  printed  in  this  issue. 

Readers  of  last  month’s  article  on  lantern 
slides  and  desirous  of  making  them  have  written 
us  asking  what  are  the  best  brands  of  lantern 
plates  as  none  was  mentioned  or  advertised. 
The  Editor  is  pleased  to  recommend  the  Seed 
and  CarVmtt’s,  of  American  make  ; and  Imperial 
and  Wellington  S.  C.  P.,  of  English  make. 


Interiors  by  Flashlight  in  the  Home 


DAVID  BEVAN,  M.D. 

Lo  1 Winter  comes,  inid  all  liis  heralds  Blow 
Their  g-visty  trumpets.”  — 2’.  Hucliatmn  Heed. 


TI  IE  mere  mention  of  winter  brings  vividly 
to  the  average  mind  visions  of  tlie  warmth, 
the  light,  the  cheeriness  of  the  cozy 
home.  Eew  of  us  care  to  cultivate  a close 
friendsliip  witli  old  Boreas,  for  lie  seems  to  take 
a grim  delight  in  nijiping  the  budding  enthu- 


siasm just  as  he  nips  other  green  and  tender 
growths.  At  this  season  when  old  grayheard  is 
conducting  his  revels,  home  is  dearer  lo  us  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  the  various 
indoor-amusements  are  most  in  demand.  With 
constant  rejietition,  the  usual  forms  of  entertain- 


“ AND  SIXBAD  THE  SAILOR ” OAVID  KEVAN 


ment  lose  some  of  their  interest,  and  we  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  new  or  novel  diver- 
sions witli  whicli  to  fill  in  the  leisure  hours. 
Does  it  not  seem  strange,  then,  tliat  in  this  time 
of  need  our  thoughts  turn  so  seldom  to  the  magic 
box  which  was  so  carefully  put  away  with  the 
advent  of  Jack  Frost? 

The  camera  generally  suggests  rambles  abroad 
at  those  genial  seasons  when  tlie  greatest  joys 
of  living  are  to  be  found  in  the  ojien.  But  were 
its  possibilities  wholly  appreciated,  it  would  often 
be  the  means  of  completely  relieving  the  tedium 
of  long  winter-evenings  in  many  homes.  The 
camera  and  the  flashliglit  form  ahap])y  condiina- 
tion.  wliich  shoidd  make  an  almost  irresistible 
appeal  to  every  ])erson  interested  in  jihotograpliy. 

Flasblight-work  is  invested  with  a singular 
fascination  ; indeed,  tlie  pleasure  which  may  be 
derived  from  it  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  tliat 
afforded  in  any  other  branch  of  jihotography. 
Ajiart  from  the  actual  taking  of  a jihotograjih 
the  train  of  thought  it  engenders  may  be  of  the 
most  entertaining  nature.  It,  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  has  impressed  me  with  the 
wonder-working  power  of  light,  and  has  caused 
me  to  ponder  on  the  genius  of  the  men  who 
liave  made  possilile  the  utilization  of  this  powei' 
for  our  pleasure  and  benefit.  Besides,  it  is  to 


my  mind  attended  by  an  element  of  mystery. 
Wlien  the  final  jirejiarations  have  been  made 
for  an  exjiosure,  when  the  light  hums  low, 
when  I jiause  to  observe  if  all  is  in  readiness, 
then  an  eerie  feeling  creeps  over  me.  In  the 
dim  light  stands  the  camera  containing  within 
its  depths  the  exipiisitely  imjiressionable  film, 
and  intently  staring  out  of  the  gloom  is  the 
bright  C'yclopean  eye  noting  with  amazing 
fidelity  every  detail  of  the  scene  within  its  field 
of  vision.  There  is  a tense  moment  of  expec- 
tancy. then  — the  flash. 

Many  camera-users  explain  their  neglect  of 
this  fruitful  field  by  the  excuse  that  they  have 
not  the  necessary  ei[ui])inent  for  the  making  of 
snccessfnl  pictures.  In  this  ojiinion  they  are 
mistaken,  as  I have  seen  beautiful  ]iictnres 
which  were  made  with  a Brownie  camera  and 
dash-sheets.  J'he  one  great  essential  is  the 
camera.  J'he  sujijilementary  accessories  are 
sim])le,  inexjiensive  and  easily  ])rocured,  as  1 
shall  endeavor  to  show. 

One  of  the  sini])lest  methods  of  making  a 
dash-ex]iosnre  lies  in  the  use  of  flash-sheets. 
These  sheets  are  ]U'ovideil  in  three  sizes,  and  the 
ilescri])tive  circular  enables  one  to  judge  (pute 
accurately  which  size  is  neede(I  for  any  ]>ar- 
ticular  jinrjiose.  “ l)riid<  of  Cider,”  wbicb 
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was  reproduced  in  tlie  Deceniljer  number  of 
Photo-Eka,  was  made  with  a No.  2 Sheet. 
The  whole  procedure  was  extremely  simple. 
After  determining  upon  the  motif,  I set  up  the 
camera  ten  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  scene 
was  to  be  staged.  The  next  step  was  to  convert 
an  old  stable-lantern  into  a tlashlamp.  The 
globe  was  removed,  then  the  flash-sheet  sus- 
pended on  a piece  of  thin  wire  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  body  of  the  lantern;  a small  piece  of 
string  was  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
sheet  to  serve  as  a fuse.  An  old  ferrotype 
fastened  with  wire  around  one  half  of  the  light- 
chand)er  completed  the  lamp,  which  was  then 
hung  on  a nail  in  a raftei",  witli  the  ferrotype- 
plate  toward  the  camera.  The  cider  barrel  was 
rolled  into  position,  the  models  j)osed,  and 
focusing  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
lamp.  A plate-holder  was  slij)])ed  into  the 
camera,  the  slide  withdrawn,  and  the  fuse 
ignited.  In  a moment  came  the  Hash,  when  tlie 
.slide  was  immediately  replaced  in  the  holder. 
'I'lie  only  sjtecial  materials  re((uired  in  this  ex- 
])osure  were  the  fiasli-sheet  and  the  ferrotyj)e- 
plate.  'riie  latter  was  used  liecause  it  was 
handy  ; but  any  ]>iece  of  tin  of  sutHcient  size 
would  have  answered  tlie  jmrjiose  as  well. 

The  evening  1 exposed  the  plate,  from  which 


the  print  “ A New  Toy  ” was  made,  will  long 
linger  in  my  memory.  To  obtain  a day’s  rest, 
I had  gone  to  visit  some  very  good  friends  who 
live  in  a picturesipie  old  house  situated  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Alleghanies.  After  supper 
we  retired  to  the  living-room  where  a wood-fire 
blazed  in  the  fireplace,  for  it  was  at  that  season 
“ When  bitter  bites  the  frost.” 

We  were  soon  comfortably  seated  around  the 
hearth  quietly  digesting  our  suppers  and  enjoy- 
ing the  grateful  warmth  of  the  fire.  Occasions 
such  as  these  are  peculiarly  conducive  to  quiet 
contemplation  and  repose.  I was  reposing  in 
the  luxury  of  a big  arm-chair,  the  tobacco  was 
very  soothing,  while  the  ever-changing  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  fireplace  were  busy  (conjuring  the 
most  beautiful  visions  for  my  delectation.  An 
enjoyalde  lethargy  had  taken  jiossession  of  all 
my  senses,  when  I suddenly  remembered  that  I 
had  my  camera  witli  me.  My  proposal  that  we 
take  a flashlight  was  received  wdth  a ready 
assent,  thougli  I did  hear  someone  remark 
softly  : “ There  he  goes  stirring  things  up  again  ! ” 
And  what  an  evening’s  fun  we  had  I Many 
a liarmless  quip  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
“ camera  fiend,”  who  is  always  regarded  by  his 
friends  as  a j)ro])er  subject  for  jest  and  satire. 
However,  despite  their  seeming  levity,  I could 
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perceive  that  my  friends  were  intensely  pleased 
and  interested.  Each  lent  a willing  hand  in 
clearing  the  field  for  action. 

The  camera  was  set  np  twelve  feet  from  the 
hearth.  A clgar-hox  was  procured,  the  lid, 
sides  and  one  end  removed.  A small  hole  was 
then  cut  through  the  hottom,  two  inches  fiom 
the  edge  and  one  inch  from  the  attached  end. 
A stick  large  enough  to  afford  a firm  grip  for 
the  hand  was  nailed  to  the  center  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  end.  A small  nail  was  driven 
into  the  inner  surface  of  the  Iwttom  four  inches 
above  the  hole  and  in  the  median  line.  To 
this  nail  the  half  of  a No.  2 Flash-Sheet  was 
fastened.  An  efficient  flash-sheet  holder  was 
now  in  readiness,  the  hottom  of  the  box  becom- 
ing the  back,  and  the  end.  the  base  of  the  holder. 
To  the  center  of  the  other  end  of  the  cigar-1  >ox 
a narrow  strip  of  the  lid  was  nailed  in  an  upright 
position  ; to  the  free  end  of  this  upright  a shorter 
strip  was  nailed  paralleling  the  base.  'I’he  com- 
pleted structure  formed  a gallows-like  aminge- 
ment.  A No.  2 Flash-Sheet  was  tied  to  tlie 
distant  end  of  the  top  strip,  then  a piece  of 
])aper  eight  inches  long  was  folded  into  a narrow 


strij).  The  little  gallows-like  structure  was  set 
in  the  fireplace,  and  also  the  strip  of  paper 
with  one  end  under  the  Hash-sheet.  The  arm- 
chair was  arranged  so  as  to  he  directly  between 
the  Hash-sheet  and  the  lens.  'I'he  subjects  were 
assigned  their  ])ositions,  and  focusing  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  a lamp,  ddie  (doseil  shutter 
was  set  on  “time,”  and  having  a ])late  ready 
for  exposure,  I lighted  the  safe  end  of  the  ])aper 
strip.  (Quickly  taking  my  jilace  beside  the  cam- 
era I o])ened  the  shutter.  With  tlie  Hash-sheet 
holder  in  one  hand  and  a lighted  match  in  the 
other  I awaited  the  Hash  in  the  fireplace.  'Fliis 
followed  in  an  instant,  when  I thrust  the  lighted 
match  through  tlie  hole  in  the  back  of  the 
holder,  jiroducing  a second  Hash,  and  clo.sed  the 
shutter.  Tbe  object  of  this  second  ilash  was  to 
lighten  and  give  better  detail  in  the  shadows. 

I'wo  other  exposures  were  made  that  evening, 
and  altogether  we  had  a delightful  time. 

INJagnesiuni  is  also  used  as  a Hash-material. 
It  is  to  lie  had  either  in  the  form  of  a ]iowder 
or  in  a narrow  ribbon-like  wire.  It  burns  with 
comparative  slowness  and  gives  a soft  yet.  vivid 
light.  It  makes  but  little  dirt,  is  almost  smoke- 


less,  and  may  be  handled  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  its  use  is  virtually  free  of  danger. 
These  qualities  should  make  it  (juite  popular  for 
photographing  certain  classes  of  subjects.  In- 
teriors and  still-life  studies  are  particularly 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  Many  adults  and 
some  children  are  also  fit  subjects.  There  are, 
however,  not  a few  individuals  who  are  so 
nervous,  or  are  so  athicted  with  an  irrepressible 
curiosity,  as  to  be  unable  to  sit  still  for  even 
the  short  period  required  for  the  burning  of  the 
magnesium. 

When  the  ribbon  is  used,  some  form  of 
holder  is  indispensahle.  The  holder  I have 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
given  by  William  H.  Zerbe,  in  the  American  An- 
nual of  Photography  for  l!ll2.  I procured  a 
small  tin-can,  then  cut  two  slits,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  seam,  and  extending  from  just 
beneath  the  run  which  receives  the  lid  to  a 
point  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  bottom. 
From  the  extremities  of  these  slits  other  slits 
were  cut  in  a lateral  direction  a little  more 
than  half-way  around  the  can.  Two  flaps  were 
thus  formed,  which  were  bent  outwards,  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  produce  wing-like  exten- 
sions. Two  small  horizontal  slits  were  cut  iu 
the  back  of  the  can,  one  an  inch  from  the  top, 
the  other  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom. 
The  narrow  strip  of  tin  was  cut  free  and  its 
ends  were  inserted  into  the  slits  at  the  back. 
It  was  fastened  in  tbis  position  by  bending  over 
ends  on  tbe  inner  side  of  the  can.  This  strip 
now  forms  a handle.  A spring-clip  was  fas- 
tened inside  the  can,  quite  close  to  the  center  of 
the  lid,  by  means  of  a piece  of  wire  passed 
tbrough  two  holes  in  the  lid  and  twisted  on  the 
outside. 

In  preparing  the  ribbon  for  use.  Mr.  Zerl)e 
advises  that  it  be  wound  around  a piece  of 
straight  wire,  about  one-eightb  of  an  incb  in 
diameter,  in  the  form  of  a sj)iral  spring.  In- 
stead of  the  wire,  I use  a slender  stick  in  one 
end  of  which  there  is  a small  split.  An  end  of 
the  ribbon  is  inserted  into  tbis  split  where  it  is 
held  ([uite  brm,  when  the  winding  of  the  riblam 
may  be  ac.complisbed  with  greater  facility.  A 
small  strip  of  absorbent  cotton  satiirated  with 
alcohol  furnislies  the  fuse,  which  is  ])laced  on 
the  bottom  (d‘  tbe  holder  with  an  end  projecting 
beyond  tbe  edge. 

Flashpowder  is  held  in  high  esteem  hy  many 
])hotographers,  for  its  held  of  usefulness  is 
wider  than  is  that  of  either  the  flash-sheet  or  the 
])ure  magnesium  ])owder.  Its  hash  is  exceed- 
ingly  (piick  and  of  wonderful  actinic  <piality. 
With  it,  objects  in  rapid  motion  may  be  ])hoto- 
graphed  without  blur,  and  on  ordinary  occasions 


with  the  crudest  accessories  slow  movement  of 
the  subject,  even  when  quite  close  to  the  camera, 
will  not  show  in  the  negative. 

Every  proper  precaution  should  be  observed 
in  handling  hashpowder,  as  it  is  very  inham- 
mable  and  highly  explosive.  In  selecting  a 
method  for  its  employment,  full  consideration 
should  he  given  to  the  matter  of  personal  safety. 
Burnt  hngers  and  singed  eyebrows  do  not  add 
to  an  evening’s  pleasure. 

Flasbpowder  may  be  used  in  its  loose  form, 
or  loaded  into  cartridges.  It  may  be  ignited 
in  various  ways.  In  bring  the  loose  powder,  I 
take  a large  cuboid  tin-can  from  which  one  side 
and  the  top  have  been  removed.  On  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  can  I arrange  the  powder  in  a little 
heap,  and  in  the  center  of  this  heap  stick  a 
paper  fuse  in  an  upright  position.  When  ready 
to  make  the  exposure,  I place  the  can  with  the 
open  side  toward  the  subject,  then  light  the  fuse 
with  a long  wax  taper.  By  this  precaution  I 
am  sufficiently  far  away  to  escape  any  ill  con- 
sequences should  the  powder  be  prematurely 
ignited.  I also  use  a pistol  which  generates 
sparks  upon  the  tlint-and-steel  principle.  The 
sparks  are  projected  through  a small  tube  into 
the  hash  cartridge,  when  the  powder  is  ignited. 
This  little  instrument  seldom  misses  hre,  and 
has  proven  very  satisfactory.  Three  sizes  of 
cartridges  are  made  especially  for  it ; but  when 
once  a cartridge  has  heen  bred,  the  shell  may 
l)e  reloaded  with  any  powder  which  is  preferred. 

The  several  devices  which  I have  described 
are  of  the  homely  kind,  yet  are  so  admirably 
suited  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  average  amateur,  that 
they  should  quicken  in  him  the  desire  to  enter 
the  delightful  domain  of  bashlight-photography. 
Should  he  but  try,  he  will  bud  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  obtain  a good  negative  by  the  Hash  as 
by  tbe  light  of  day,  and  that  it  may  be  done 
with  almost  as  little  trouble.  Should  he  own  a 
box-camei-a,  or  a camera  of  the  folding  type,  he 
will  bud  it  somewhat  difficult  to  see  the  image 
in  the  “ bnder  ” when  operating  in  a room 
lighted  in  the  usual  manner : but  tbis  difficulty 
may  be  obviated  in  a great  measure  by  a very 
simple  expedient.  Let  bim  j)lace  his  camera  on 
a tripod,  or  .any  brm  stanil,  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  his  stdtject,  then  by  the  aid  of  a 
lamp  note  the  limits  of  the  sjiace  covered  by  the 
lens.  In  this  space  he  m.ay  arrange  his  subject 
and  make  the  ex])osure  without  having  further 
recourse  to  the  “ bnder.”  Lest  he  be  puzzled 
by  tbe  rather  indebnite  expression,  ‘•proj)er  dis- 
tance,” I will  explain  how  this  distance  may  be 
a])proximately  arrived  at.  Take  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  multiply  it  by  nineteen  and  divide 
tbe  product  by  twelve  ; for  examj)le,  suppose  the 
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focal  length  of  the  lens  is  six  inches,  then, 
6 X 19  = 114 -f- 12  = 91/2-  The  result  is  the 
minimum  distance  in  feet  that  should  separate 
the  lens  from  the  suljject  when  that  subject  is 
an  adult  in  a standing  position.  Should  the 
subject  be  one  of  lesser  height,  the  camera  may 
be  placed  somewhat  nearer. 

The  subjoined  notes,  which  give  the  data  of 
the  illustrations  not  previously  mentioned,  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  beginner,  as  the 
exposures  were  all  made  under  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  most  of  our  homes. 

‘‘  Come  to  Sister  ” — Camera  nine  feet  from 


subject ; eight  grains  of  “Agfa  Flashlight 
Powder  bred  in  pistol ; Verito  lens  at  F /8. 

“ And  Sinbad  the  Sailor  ” — Camera  twelve 
feet  from  sul)ject ; eight  grains  of  “ Agfa  Flash- 
light ’’-Powder  fired  in  pistol ; Verito  lens  at  F /8. 

“ The  Tea  Party  ” — Camera  ten  feet  from 
subject ; eight  grains  of  “ Agfa  Flashliglit  ”- 
Powder  fired  in  tin-can  by  means  of  paper 
fuse  ; Verito  lens  at  F/5.6. 

In  each  instance  the  light  and  tlie  camera 
were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  subject,  and 
the  plate  used  was  a Defender  Non-Halation 
Ortho. 


Portrait-Photography  for  Amateurs 

J.  G.  ALLSHOUSE 


Every  amateur  photographer  wishes  to 
make  indoor  portraits ; but  when  fol- 
lowing the  usual  directions  in  guide- 
books, his  attempts  to  make  such  pictures  are 
relatively  a failure,  wliether  the  apparatus  cost 
two-and-a-half  or  fifty  dollars  : tlie  ideal  picture, 
properly  lighted,  isn’t  there. 

In  making  portraits  by  ordinary  window-light 
with  the  arrangements  of  improvised  refiecting- 
screens  and  background  usually  advised,  there 
is  an  excess  of  light  on  one  side  and  a deficiency 
on  the  other. 

With  the  outfit,  illustrated  herewith,  it  is  pos- 
sible, even  with  a low-priced  lens,  to  produce 
successful  portraits  at  home,  that  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  made  in  a well-e<pfi})ped 
studio  under  a sky-light-. 

The  excess  of  light  on  one  side  is  remedied 
by  interposing  a round  screen  l)etween  tbe  sub- 
ject and  the  window.  Cover  an  ordinary  round 
hoop,  about  2bb  feet  in  diameter,  with  white 
cheese  cloth,  and  mount  it  on  a stand.  Place 
this  screen  in  the  path  of  the  light  from  tbe 
w’indow.  This  will  modify  the  light  on  the 
window  side  of  the  face,  and  will  conti'ibute 
largely  toward  avoiding  sharj)  contrasts. 

The  deficiency  of  light  on  the  shadow-siile  of 
the  face  is  remedied  by  reflecting  the  light  from 
the  window  by  two  reflecting  screens,  as  sbown. 
IMake  a white  muslin  screen  about  tbe  width  of 
the  window  and  swing  it  between  juojecting 
arms  from  the  top  of  the  window-casing.  Have 
it  movable  so  tliat  it  can  be  inclined  at  difl'erent 
angles.  This  will  reflect  the  light  on  tbe  top  of 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  tlie  face.  Make 
another  screen  about  tbe  same  si/.e.  or  smaller, 
depending  on  the  height  of  tbe  window,  and 
swing  this  in  a standing  frame.  Have  its  center 


about  as  high  as  the  sitter’s  head.  By  inclining 
this  one  at  the  proper  angle,  it  will  reflect  light 
on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  will  light 
those  parts  not  reached  liy  the  light  from  the 


Make  a background  by  covering  a frame  with 
muslin,  giving  it  a coat  of  light  gray  kalsomine. 
A glance  at  tbe  cut  will  exjilain  the  entire 
arrangement. 

A second-story  room  is  best  to  use,  with  pref- 
erably a north  window.  4’be  best  window  is 
one  where  tbe  light  is  least  interrupted  by  inter- 


veiling  buildings  or  trees.  All  light  should  be 
shut  out  at  any  other  window,  while  arranging 
the  subject  and  making  the  exposure.  Avoid 
all  direct  sunlight  in  the  room. 

By  a variation  of  the  angles  of  the  two  screens, 
almost  any  effect  can  be  produced.  The  proper 
angles  for  your  arrangement  must  be  determined 
by  experiment.  By  watching  carefully  the  dif- 
ferent lighting  obtained,  one  will  soon  learn  just 
what  angles  are  required.  A trial  or  two  will 
enable  the  operator  to  choose  the  most  suitable 
lens-stop,  to  time  the  exposure  correctly  and  to 
suggest  the  best  way  for  the  subject  to  pose. 

Now,  in  a portrait-negative  there  must  be 
what  the  experts  call  “ roundness,”  that  is,  the 
])icture  must  suggest  many  planes  to  produce  a 
degree  of  spherical,  stereoscopic  quality.  To 
attain  this,  the  halftones  must  be  correctly  ren- 
dered, there  being  a gradual  blending  of  the 
light  from  the  highlights  to  the  shadows  ; there 
must  be  sufficient  detail  and  there  must  be  a 

Titles  on 

w. 

Photographs  have  their  titles  printed 
on  the  negatives  commercially  by  methods 
which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ama- 
teur, unless  he  is  prepared  to  take  a great  deal 
of  trouble  and  has  considerable  photographic 
skill.  Tliey  are  usually  printed  on  paper  with 
type,  and  are  then  photographed  down,  many  at 
a time,  on  to  a thin  collodion  film  which  can  be 
cut  up  into  as  many  strips  as  there  are  titles,  and 
attaclied  to  the  negatives  in  the  parts  selected. 

The  amateur  must  content  himself  with  a less 
elaliorate  procedure,  and  although  none  of  the 
plans  which  are  open  to  him  can  be  compared  in 
their  results  with  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  a 
photographic  reduction  of  letterpress,  still  they 
need  nut  be  tlie  eyesore  which,  from  want  of  a 
little  care  and  trouble,  the  lettering  on  a print 
often  is.  Even  tlie  plan  of  “ setting  up  ” the 
title  in  reversed  rubber-faced  type  and  printing 
it  on  the  negative,  if  not  done  j)roj)erly,  may  be 
very  disfiguring  ; while,  of  course,  a great  many 
amateur  pbotograpliers  so  seldom  ])ut  any  titles 
on  their  negatives  that  they  hesitate  l)efore  pur- 
chasing an  outfit  for  the  purpose. 

As  far  as  written  titles  are  concerned,  there 
are  two  forms  which  they  may  take.  Either 
the  title  may  appear  in  wliite  letters  on  the  dark 
ground  of  the  print,  or  it  may  ap]>ear  in  dark 
letters,  which,  however  dark  tlie  groundwork, 
will  at  least  be  blacker,  d'he  latter  are  usually 
much  less  obtrusive,  but  pbotograjibers  do  not 


degree  of  softness.  The  latter  two  qualities  will 
depend  mainly  upon  the  proper  exposure  and 
the  correct  development  of  the  negative.  Round- 
ness in  a portrait  is  the  result  of  oblique 
ligbting  (front  lighting  produces  flatness),  the 
use  of  a lens  of  the  portrait-type  and  judicious 
development.  As  to  the  use  of  the  lens-stop 
and  time  of  exposure  to  obtain  sufficient  detail 
or  sharpness,  or  the  necessary  degree  of  soft- 
ness, a little  study  and  practice  will  guide  you 
after  you  have  prepared  your  lighting-arrange- 
ment and  after  you  learn  how  to  develop  a por- 
trait-exposure. In  order  to  avoid  harshness 
and  contrast  in  a portrait,  you  must  not  over- 
develop. Practise  until  you  get  your  lighting 
and  exposure  yielding  “ roundness  ” and  suffi- 
cient “ detail,”  without  your  having  to  develop 
beyond  the  proper  degree  of  “ softness.”  It  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  underdevelopment 
than  of  overdevelopment,  as  the  latter  produces 
slow-printing  negatives  of  excessive  contrast. 

Negatives 

H.  E. 

often  resort  to  them,  possibly  because  the  method 
seems  more  conqilex  and  messy.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  however,  if  ordinary  care  is  used. 

Seeing  the  Title  Reversed 

If  the  title  is  to  be  in  white  letters,  these  may 
1)6  written  on  the  film  of  the  negative  with 
opaque  ink  and  a fine  pen  or  brush.  The  writ- 
ing must  be  reversed,  right  for  left,  so  that  it 
will  appear  the  correct  way  round  in  the  print ; 
and  this  itself  seems  difficult  and  awkward. 
The  awkwardness  can  soon  be  overcome  with  a 
little  practice,  which  should  be  done  on  paper, 
not  attem])ting  to  print  on  a negative  until  one 
feels  a certain  freedom.  A copy  for  the  reversed 
lettering  is  easily  made  by  printing  tbe  letters 
the  right  way  round  on  a sheet  of  paper,  under- 
neath which  is  a piece  of  “ carbon  ” duplicating 
paper,  face  xqiwards,  ami  then  turning  the  sheet 
over  and  working  from  the  impression  left  by 
tbe  “ carl)on  ” on  the  back.  It  is  well,  at  first 
at  any  rate,  always  to  make  a reversed  copy  of 
this  kind  for  any  actual  jxrinting  to  be  done  on 
the  negative. 

The  Best  Ink  tolUse 

The  ink  used  maybe  “Liquid  Indian  Ink,” 
sucb  as  is  sold  at  dealers  in  artists’  materials  : 
or  it  may  be  one  of  the  special  preparations 
snpj)lied  for  work  on  negatives.  It  is  a great 
advantage  of  the  photograj)hic  jireparations  that 
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after  they  are  di-y  they  can  he  wiped  completely 
off  the  negative  and  leave  it  uninjured,  should 
any  mistake  be  made  in  the  lettering,  or  should 
there  be  no  further  need  for  it.  >Some  licpiid 
Indian  inks  also  allow  of  this,  hut  many  do  not, 
and  unless  wiped  off  before  drying,  or  very  soon 
after,  cannot  he  got  oft  at  all. 

Some  prefer  to  use  a very  fine  brush,  hut  a 
“ mapping  pen  ” is  the  easiest  tool  in  the  writer’s 
experience.  The  ink  should  he  poured  into  a 
little  palette  or  saucer  to  exactly  the  depth  re- 
quired by  the  pen.  which  is  then  dipped  verti- 
cally into  it  for  eaeli  letter  or  two,  and  is 
frequently  wiped  clean  and  dry.  If  the  pen  is 
dipped  into  the  bottle  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
getting  too  much  ink  on  it  at  times,  and  so  mak- 
ing a blot.  Unless  it  is  constantly  wiped  clean 
there  is  great  danger  of  it  clogging. 

Setting-off  Methods 

A setting-off  method  of  titling  has  been  de- 
scribed, hut  it  has  never  worked  very  well  in 
the  writer’s  hands.  In  this  the  title  is  written 
the  right  way  round  on  a smooth  glazed  writing 
paper  in  violet  duplicating  ink  (such  as  is  used 
for  ‘‘graphs”).  The  negative  is  wetted  and 
allowed  to  drain  until  it  is  surface  dry,  and  then 
the  writing,  which  should  he  quite  dry.  is  laid 
down  in  the  required  position,  gently  ru1)hed 
into  contact,  left  a few  moments,  and  then 
j)eeled  off. 

The  same  method,  using  ordinary  copying 
ink,  has  been  suggested,  getting  in  tliis  way  a 


reversed  inscription,  which  is  not  very  strong, 
but  which,  when  the  film  is  ([uite  dry,  can  he 
strengthened  by  going  over  it  with  a pen,  as 
just  described. 

Titles  in  Dark  Lettering 

In  order  to  get  an  inscription  in  dark  letters, 
some  ink  must  be  used  which  will  dissolve  the 
image  in  the  negative.  There  are  a number  of 
solutions  which  answer  the  ])urpose.  An  easy 
one  to  prepare  is  made  by  taking  a crystal  of 
potassium  lu'omide  and  one  of  copper  sulj)hate, 
each  the  size  of  a pea,  crushing  them  and  dis- 
solving them  in  a few  drops  of  water.  A dro]> 
or  two  of  gum  may  be  added  to  prevent  the 
liquid  from  “ running,”  and,  if  preferred,  a 
little  white  or  black  ink  to  make  it  easier  to  see 
the  writing  ; but  this  is  not  usually  necessary. 
Sucli  a solution  is  better  used  with  a brush  rather 
than  a pen,  as  tlie  metal  might  affect  the  chemi- 
cals. After  it  lias  been  apjilied  to  the  negative 
for  a minute  or  two,  tlie  letters  will  lie  found 
lileached  out  quite  white.  The  writing  is  then 
held  under  the  tap  for  a minute  or  two,  and  the 
negative  is  placed  in  clean  hypo,  which  soon 
makes  the  lettering  clear.  The  plate  is  then 
washed  in  the  usual  way  and  dried. 

The  metliod  of  lettering  tlie  negative  that  may 
he  chosen  is  not  very  important  in  its  hearing  on 
the  final  appearance.  What  does  count  is  the 
care  and  neatness  with  which  the  work  is  done, 
and  this  is  not  a matter  of  instruction,  hut  of 
the  personal  factor.  — Plwto(jmphii  and  Focks. 


Printing  Brownie  Films 

HARRY  A.  BRODINE 


Many  amateurs  who  have  been  taking 
pictures  for  a year  or  so  begin  to  grow 
tired  of  their  small  cameras,  believing 
that  they  could  accomplish  better  results  with  a 
larger  ajiparatus.  It  is  very  sinqile  to  under- 
stand why  they  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  work  when  they  look  at  the  re])rodiictions 
in  the  jihotograjihic  magazines,  d'liis  is  gener- 
ally not  so  much  their  fault  as  it  is  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  entrust  the  develojiing  and 
printing  of  their  exposures.  When  a camera- 
user  sends  films  to  a dealer  to  be  develojied  and 
printed,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  any  jiartic- 
ular  attention  being  paid  to  his  work  beyond 
seeing  how  quickly  it  can  be  turned  out  and 
delivered. 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  many  amateurs  who 
are  just  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
picture-taking  do  not  trouble  themselves  verv 
much  about  reading  the  instruction-liooks  which 


accompany  every  new  camera.  jV  short  time 
ago  I happened  to  be  in  a photo-supply  store 
and.  while  there,  a customer  called  for  his 
hhiis.  It  was  impossible  to  see  through  them, 
they  were  so  black.  It  was  evidently  his  first 
attempt  at  picture-taking  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
take  pictures  with  very  great  enthusiasm  again. 
He  had  made  time-exposures  in  open  sunlight 
holding  the  camera  in  the  hand.  What  then 
would  be  expected  but  failure?  Now  1 am  sure 
that  the  peo])le  who  manufactuie  the  camera 
state  ex])licitly  that  time-exjiosures  should  be 
made  with  the  camera  on  a tripod  or  some  other 
firm  supj)ort  and,  further,  that  a sna])shot  woidd 
have  been  the  thing  for  an  ojten  landsca])e.  in- 
stea<l  of  a time-ex})osuT'e.  It  is  really  so  sinqile 
to  obtain  good  residts  with  even  a Hrownie 
Camera,  that  it  is  a shame  so  much  good  mate- 
rial should  be  wasted  on  account  of  carelessness. 
Half  the  fun  and  enjoyment  of  jierjietu.-iting 


striking  scenes  is  lost,  when  a little  care  would 
give  good  instead  of  mediocre  results.  The 
moral  is  — “ Read  your  instruction-hook.” 

A couple  of  years  ago  I happened  to  win  a 
prize  of  some  photographic  material,  which  in- 
cluded a 2A  Brownie  box-camera  and  ten  rolls 
of  film.  AVith  this  small  outfit  I made  a num- 
her  of  marine-views  on  the  Jersey  coast.  I ob- 
tained some  very  nice  results  whicli  should  he 
just  as  ea.sy  for  anyone  else  to  obtain.  All  the 
exposures  were  snapshots  and  were  developed  in 
Metol  Hydro  developer.  The  prints  which 
pleased  me  most  were  those  made  at  5.00  a.m. 
They  look  very  attractive  the  way  I have  fin- 
ished them  up.  I will  explain  how  I printed 
them  so  that  any  beginner  can  do  the  same. 
Landscapes  or  any  other  subject  will  look  just 
as  nice  when  done  in  the  same  way. 

Make  a mask  the  size  of  the  film  you  are 
using.  For  the  2A  Brownie  I used  a mask 
21?4  X 4 inches  opening  out  of  a x Sj/l'  sheet 
of  black  paper  and  placed  the  film  on  this,  put- 
ting small  pieces  of  gummed  paper  at  the  corners 
so  as  to  hold  the  film  in  place.  Of  course  it 
will  he  necessary  to  use  a Ijt/h  x 8t/h  frame  and 
glass,  hut  if  the  opening  is  cut  exactly  in  the 
center  of  a 5 x 7 sheet  of  paper  a 5 x 7 print- 
ing-frame will  do.  The  t)t/h  x 8^/5  frame  allows 
the  paper  to  he  shifted  to  the  desired  jwsition. 

When  ready  to  print,  place  a 5 x 7 sheet  of 
developing-paper  over  the  film  and  center  it  if 
using  the  61/5  x 8j/5  frame,  then  expose  and 
develop  as  usual.  You  will  then  have  a print 
with  a wide  white  margin  with  about  an  inch  and 
a (piarter  on  top  and  sides  and  about  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  on  the  bottom  if  using  the 
2A  Brownie  size.  You  will  have  to  use  your 
own  judgment  in  cutting  the  mask  for  different 
sizes  of  hlm-negatives  ; hut  that  is  simple  enough. 

(There  is  no  better  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
heavy  printing-frame  than  Boyd’s  Adjustable 
Printing-JMask.  It  is  made  of  aluminum,  and 
can  be  (juickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  make 
white  l)orders  on  various-sized  prints.  It  is 
carried  by  the  ])iincipal  New  York  dealers.) 

After  drying,  take  a stitf  j)iece  of  cardboard 
and  cut  it  to  I.”  x 5 inches.  Make  a few  slight 
dots  on  the  print  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  center 
and  lay  the  card  on  the  face  of  the  ])rint.  Turn 
card  and  print  over  carefully  and  with  some 
lJunt  instrument  or,  if  at  hand,  an  embosser,  go 
along  the  outline  of  the  card  on  all  four  sides. 
After  this  is  done,  a very  nicely  beveled  picture 
will  be  the  result.  By  this  means  the  artis- 
tic effect  will  be  greatly  enhanceil.  After  this 
is  done,  it  will  I>e  (juite  a])])ropriate  to  place  the 
title  and  makei'’s  name  in  small  letters  inside 
the  beveled  lines,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ])rint. 


Last  of  all  it  would  be  advisable  to  finish  the 
prints  by  making  them  up  in  passepartout  style, 
using  a binding  to  harmonize  with  the  color  of 
the  print.  With  black  and  white  prints,  a light 
or  dark  gray  is  most  ap])ropriate,  or  even  a 
silver  passepartout  binding  is  pretty.  AVith 
redeveloped  prints  a tan  or  brown  would  go 
well.  Be  careful  in  placing  the  binding  on  the 
glass,  as  it  is  quite  an  art  to  make  nice  dainty 
passepartouts,  judging  from  the  poor  specimens 
of  that  work  so  often  seen. 

The  papers  which  I prefer  for  this  work  are 
the  rough  Azo  and  the  Cyko  Platinum  finish, 
following  the  regular  manufacturers’  formula  for 
developing.  [Beginners  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  making  prints  will  find  an  ai’ticle 
on  this  subject  by  the  Editor  in  January 
Photo-Era.] 

Every  man  is  an  artist  in  his  degree  — every 
man  is  moved  by  art  in  his  degree.  For  one  act 
of  our  day  to  which  we  are  moved  by  reason,  we 
are  moved  to  a score  by  the  emotions  — by 
instinct. 


si'Ring-hrook  fred  s.  riper 
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Commercial  Photographs 

The  use  of  photographs  to  illustrate  publica- 
tions of  ever;v  kind,  particularly  popular 
magazines,  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  lec- 
tures, travelogs  — indeed,  almost  every  effort 
of  the  brain,  is  now  universal.  This  application 
of  photography  has  become  so  extensive,  that 
the  photographic  publishing  firms  of  the  old 
and  the  new  world  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  constant  and  growing  demand  for  suitable 
material.  This  is  shown  by  advertisements 
requesting  special  photographs  which  appear 
frequently  in  this  magazine.  ISometimes  a skil- 
ful photographer  gifted  with  a resourceful  mind 
and  business-instinct  will  be  his  own  ])urveyor, 
and  become  very  successful.  Jn  some  cases  the 
proprietor  of  a prosperous  calendar  business  was 
once  an  amateur  photographer.  But  there  are 
more  who,  in  a limited  way,  produce  very  at- 
tractive camera-studies  of  children,  animals, 
flowers,  etc  , but  who  are  not  in  a ])osition  to 
market  them  successfully,  excej)t  to  supply  them 
occasionally  to  news]>apers,  manufacturers  of 
food-products,  of  commodities  or  of  ])hotographic 
materials,  or  to  enter  them  in  ])rize-competitions. 
A prize  of  several  hundred  dollars  for  one  j)rint, 
particularly  the  chief  award  in  the  contests  insti- 
tuted by  Eastman,  Ansco.  Ernemaim  and  other 
photographic  firms,  is  worth  striving  for  ; hut  the 
effort  is  coupled  with  considerable  uncertainty. 

A good  way,  perhaps,  is  for  the  photograj)her 
having  a strong  line  of  desirable  subjects  to  go 
forth  and  seek  his  own  markets,  ft  is  then 
merely  a question  of  initiative,  of  salesmanship 
and  a convincing  ])ersonality.  Arranged  attract- 
ively in  allnims,  the  ])roducts  of  his  skill  and 
taste  should  make  a favorable  impression  u])on 
the  possible  user.  If  they  do  not.  the  photo- 
grapher should  find  out  just  what  is  wanted  and 
arrange  to  supply  this.  Tlie  long-headed  crafts- 
man will  have  learned  from  the  examination  of 
standard  publications,  domestic  and  foreign, 
what  class  of  sul)jects  is  most  likely  to  find  favor, 
and  busy  himself  to  excel  in  this. 

An  English  worker  of  well-known  skill  visited 
this  country  last  summer  for  the  jmrjjose  of  sell- 
ing his  photographs  of  S])ecial  subjects,  lie  had 
intended  to  make  an  extensive  tour,  hut  got  no 
farther  tlian  Philadel])hia.  for  he  made  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  ]mhlishing  firms  in  New 
I ork  and  Boston.  He  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  execute  onlers  secured  here  for  jdctures 


in  various  sections  of  Euro])e.  What  he  accom- 
plished, an  American  should  l)e  able  to  do. 
Having  first  ascertained  what  the  publishers  of 
Continental  Europe  — omitting  photography- 
ridden  England  — most  urgently  need,  the 
American  should  lose  no  time  to  procure  it,  and 
the  larger  and  more  varied  his  stock  of  subjects 
the  better.  Then  direct  to  the  purchaser  with 
his  prizes  1 But  there  are  markets  nearer  home  ; 
and  the  enterprising  specialist  might  well  test 
his  salesmanship  in  his  own  country  first,  and 
then,  when  formidably  e(pii])ped,  invade  foreign 
territory. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  activity  of  the 
American  Copyright  League,  of  which  William 
H.  Ran,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman,  the  pro- 
fessional photographers  of  this  country  are 
familiar  with  the  working  principles  of  the 
American  Copyright  Law.  Yet  many  photo- 
graphers are  unable  to  obtain  a legal  copyright, 
i.e.,  one  that  will  ])rotect,  because  they  carelessly 
permit  prints  to  go  out  or  remain  at  large  which 
have  not  been  provided  with  the  copyright 
notice.  It  is  evident  that  such  unpiotected 
prints  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  piratical  indi- 
vidual. Negatives  likely  to  j)ossess  a commer- 
cial value  should  be  copyrighted  at  once,  and  no 
print,  not  inscribed  with  the  co])yright  notice, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  The  security  of  a 
valuable  negative  or  ]uint  against  unjust  inter- 
ference has  an  inq)ortant  bearing  on  its  com- 
mercial value.  The  wise  i)hotographer  will  do 
well  to  remember  this. 

United  States  Parcel-Post 

This  much  desired  convenience  has  arrived 
at  last  ! But  like  many  innovations,  it 
starts  out  bandica])ped  with  restrictions  chiefly 
due  to  the  immense  area  covered  by  the  system, 
and.  obviously,  one  cannot  ex])ect  it  to  be  o])er- 
ated  advantageously  witliout  regard  to  dis- 
tance — like  the  transmission  of  letters.  Patrons 
of  ])arcel-])ost.  ])articularly  users  of  ](hotogra]>hic 
su])plies,  cannot  fail  to  a])preciate  tlie  great 
benefits  it  affords  and  will  be  glad  to  observe 
the  conditions  it  iiiq)oses.  renieniliering  always 
to  include  in  their  remittances  the  Tiei'essary 
postage  anil  chai'ges,  for  in  ]iarcel-]iost  no 
])ackage  will  be  forwarded  mdi'ss  fully  ju'epaid. 
Manufacturers,  agents  and  dealers  will  un- 
doubtedly acquaint  tlieir  customers,  not  fully 
informed,  with  tbe  nature,  ojieration  and  advan- 
tages of  American  jiarcebpost. 


SI 


THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

A.n  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography,  although  advanced  camerists 
are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist 
photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine 
sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Flashlight  — February  Competition 
Closes  March  31,  1913 

As  the  short  winter  days  come,  and  outdoor  work  is 
less  enticing,  the  camera  enthusiast  is  driven  to  look  for 
new  fields  to  conquer  within  sheltering  walls. 

Hours  for  indoor-work  Ity  daylight  are  very  few  and 
none  too  hrilliant,  and  the  natural  result  is  the  query, 
“ What  about  flashlight  work,  I wonder  ” 

So  many  are  the  new  devices  for  simplifying  and  mak- 
ing safe  this  fascinating  phase  of  photography  that  no 
one  should  have  difficulty  to  get  good  results. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  powders  and  innumerable 
sorts  of  lamps,  holders,  etc.,  and  one  may  well  be 
puz-zled  at  the  outset  by  their  multiplicity.  However, 
one  or  two  kinds  of  apparatus  will  be  enough  for  nearly 
all  purposes  and  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the  kind  selected 
until  one  is  familiar  with  its  workings  and  management. 

The  Agfa  flashpowder  with  the  Agfa  Blitzlicht 
Lamp  makes  a combination  that  is  handy,  safe,  trust- 
worthy, exceedingly  compact  and  inexpensive.  The 
Eastman  Flash-yiieets  are  also  very  convenient,  particu- 
larly with  the  holder  now  on  the  market  which  can  safely 
be  held  in  the  hand  and  the  sheet  ignited  through  a small 
hole  in  the  back. 

Folmer’s  Crown  Flash-L.amp,  using  j>nre  magnesium,  a 
non-explosive  powder  ignited  by  blowing  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  is  safe  and  has  many  advan- 
tages. In  arranging  the  camera  and  flash  for  taking 
interiors  of  rooms  where  a wide  angle  is  to  he  included, 
the  best  place  for  the  flash  is  behind  the  camera  and  a 
little  to  one  side.  If  the  picture  is  to  be  of  a figure  or  to 
show  only  a corner  of  the  room,  the  flash  may  be  placed 
wherever  it  will  give  the  fullest  and  best  illumination 
of  the  subject,  provided  a screen  be  placed  between  it 
and  the  camera,  that  the  strong  light  may  not  strike  the 
lens. 

If  the  work  is  done  in  the  evening,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  out  the  lights  while  making  the  exposure,  unless 
it  be  some  hrilliant  one  that  is  included  in  the  view. 
Have  your  shutter  set  fui  '*  Time,’"  and  when  all  is  ready, 
open  the  .shutter,  set  off  the  flash  and  close  the  shutter 
again  at  once,  being  careful  not  to  jar  the  camera  during 
the  ]>rocess. 

When  it  comes  to  ])ortrait-work  or  figure-studies,  the 
possibilities  with  artificial-light  effects  are  limitless. 
David  .1.  Cook’s  article  on  “At-Home  Pliotography  by 
I’lashlight,”  in  the  December  nnmlier  of  Pjioto-Fr.\, 
will  give  you  many  valuable  suggestions  along  this  line. 

The  “ Port.able  Skylight."  ailvertised  in  the  .same 
issue  by  the  Shoberg  Company,  does  away  with  m.any 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  open  flash,  such  as  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  burning  powder.  When  this  .simple 
device  is  not  em])loye<l,  some  method  of  diffusing  the 
light  shoidd  be  eiu[)loyed  for  portr.ait-work.  A .screen 
of  cheese-cloth  hung  or  set  l>etween  sitter  and  source  of 


light  should  be  effectual ; hut  a reflector,  discreetly 
used,  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  One  great  beauty 
of  flashlight  in  portrait  or  genre  work  is  one’s  ability  to 
concentrate  the  light,  so  gaining  many  novel  and  inter- 
esting effects. 

E’er  candle  or  lamplight  effects,  a simple  arrangement 
can  he  easily  made  consisting  of  a narrow  piece  of  board 
covered  on  one  side  with  black  velvet.  On  the  other 
side,  about  I'b  inches  from  the  bottom,  put  a screen- 
hook.  Cut  a piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  about  IV2 
inches  long  and  bend  one  end  so  it  will  hang’  from  the 
hook.  Suspend  this  arrangement  by  a cord,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  to  hang  just  between  the 
candle  and  lens.  Having  posed  your  sitter  and  lighted 
the  candle,  open  the  lens  and  give  a second  or  two  ex- 
posure for  the  candle-flame ; then  have  your  assistant 
lower  the  improvised  flash-lamp  gently,  not  to  make  the 
candle  flicker,  until  the  magnesium  comes  in  contact 
with  the  flame  and  is  ignited,  then  close  the  lens  at  once. 

Softer  lightings  can  be  obtained  if  the  work  is  done 
in  daylight  and  enough  of  it  admitted  to  light  up  the 
otherwise  inky  shadows. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  your  sitter  to  look  toward 
the  fla.sh,  as  a startled  expression  or  closed  eyes  is  apt  to 
result.  Even  in  fireplace  studies,  where  a thoughtful 
gaze  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  on  the  open  fire,  the  eyes 
can  be  turned  enough  to  avtdd  the  direct  flash. 

The  ideal  equipment  for  this  is  the  magnesium-lamp 
with  a long  tube.  This  can  be  placed  in  the  fireplace 
and  the  tube  carried  out  of  range  of  the  lens,  when  the 
photographer  or  his  assistant  can  give  as  long  and  rigor- 
ous a “ blow  ” as  is  required. 

All  sorts  of  attractive  poses  will  suggest  themselves, 
and  when  a “ real  live  " fireplace  is  not  available,  the 
effect  of  firelight  can  still  be  had  by  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  accessories,  poses  suggestive  of  the  fireside  and 
a low-placed  flash  at  the  proper  point. 

By  using  a lamp  similar  to  the  one  described  for  can- 
dle-light effects,  many  interesting  studies  of  smokers 
lighting  a pipe  or  a cigar  can  be  obtained ; but  your 
model  must  be  one  with  steady  nerves  or  he  wall  jump 
at  the  critical  moment. 

The  tendency  in  all  work  of  this  kind  is  toward  over- 
strong contrasts  and  “theatrical”  effects.  Develop- 
ment .should  therefore  be  very  carefully  watched,  a 
rather  dilute  developer  used  and  overdevelopment 
avoided. 

Studies  of  artificial-light  subjects  gain  much  by  warm 
tones  in  the  print.  A picture  that  looks  qtiite  ordinary 
in  a cold,  black  tone  may  prove  a masterpiece  if  worked 
u|i  well  in  red  ozobrome.  There  are  numerous  methods 
of  giving  a red  tone  to  gaslight-prints,  but  all  of  such 
doubtful  certainty  in  operation  and  so  fugitive,  as  com- 
pared to  the  carbon  print,  that  they  seem  hardly  worth 
the  while. 

But  asi<le  from  giving  the  ambitious  worker  a new 
means  to  gain  novel  and  pictnre.S(|ue  results,  the  flash- 
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light  provides  a satisfactory  methoil  for  getting  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  the  family-pets. 

In  an  article  in  1‘hoto-Eka  for  April.  1009,  on  “The 
Instantaneous  Flashlight  and  its  U.ses,”  E.  F’.  Keller 
describes  an  ingenious  electric  device  for  the  ignition  of 
the  powder,  the  same  being  operated  by  the  j)ressure  of 
the  bulb  that  releases  the  shutter. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  warning  against  careless- 
ness in  handling  all  explosive  powders.  If  cartridges 
are  used,  be  sure  that  they  are  not  ]>ut  on  anything  like 
paj)er  that  is  easily  ignited.  They  shotdd  be  on  a sheet 
of  tin  or  the  always  available  dust-pan  ; audit  is  wi.ser 
to  .set  it  on  some  support  than  to  try  to  hohl  it.  as  fingers 
may  suffer  if  too  near. 

fare  should  also  be  taken  that  there  is  nothing  near 
or  above  the  flash  that  might  take  fire  easily,  sncli  as  lace 
curtains  or  draperies.  An  old  rug  below  to  catch  any 
bits  of  unignited  magnesium  will  save  troulde  in  many 
instances. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  when  j)hotographiog 
children,  particulai  ly  babies,  that  the  light  is  so  located 
or  diffused  as  not  to  give  the  full  hlinding  Hash  in  the 
child's  eyes,  with  possible  injury  to  the  optic  nerve. 
The  strain  on  the  eyes  is  less  noticeahle  and  the  staring 
ex])ression  less  ajit  to  disconcert  one.  if  there  is  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  otlier  light  in  the  room.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  is  less  dilated  and  nifire  normal. 

There  should  be  a large  field  for  the  amateur  who 
desires  to  turn  his  ]iastime  into  a ])iofitable  enter]irise 
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wherever  young  people  gather  for  a j(dliHcation.  A 
picture  of  a fireside-group  at  a cornroast  or  fagot  party, 
a festive  group  around  a talde  or  a few  mas(|ueraders  in 
their  regalia  should  ]>ut  many  dollars  in  the  jnirse  of  the 
man  who  has  learned  to  use  his  flashlight  to  advantage. 

Bromide  Enlarging 

Unkoutcnate,  indeed,  is  the  user  of  a Kodak  who 
h.as  not  his  ■'  favorite  negative  ” that  he  is  sure  would 
carry  off  jui/.es  if  only  it  were  larger.  Either  by  some 
well-thought-out  composition  and  lighting,  or,  ]ierhaps, 
Viy  some  " lucky  accident,"  a certain  i|uality  is  present  in 
some  one  or  more  films  t hat  is  cons])icuous  by  its  absence 
in  the  general  run  of  his  pictures.  He  has  visions  of  this 
masterpiece  grown  to  large  and  itn])Osing  ilimcnsions. 
framed  and  hanging  in  state  u]mn  his  friends’  walls. 

l!ut  the  j)rocess  of  eidarging  seems  to  him  a compli- 
cate<l  and  mystical  ])rocedure  far  heyond  his  humhle 
ability.  Now,  the  sooner  he  is  disabused  of  this  false 
impression,  the  sooner  will  he  enter  into  his  rightful 
share  in  the  jileasurcs  and  satisfactions  of  the  enlarger. 

The  simjilest  of  all  methods  of  enlarging  is  with  the 
Brownie  Finlarging-( 'amera.  With  this  there  is  no  focus- 
ing to  he  done,  no  <larkroom  needed,  no  new  utensils 
required,  unless  it  be  one  oi'  two  larger  tr.ays  lor  the 
develojiment  of  ]irints. 

The  filiti  is  placed  lietween  two  pieces  of  clean  glass  at, 
one  end  of  the  camera,  tlie  ]iie<’e  of  \'idox  or  bromide 
jiaper  at  the  othi-r.  ;ind  the  exposure  made  hv  d.aylight. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  have  an  unobstructed  light. 
If  the  camera  can  be  pointed  directly  toward  the  sky  so 
much  the  better. 

You  will  doubtless  save  paper  in  the  end  by  sacrificing 
one  sheet  for  test-strips,  unless  you  have  some  small- 
sized pieces  of  the  same  grade  and  speed  on  hand.  Put 
in  the  test-stiip  and  give  the  exposure  you  judge  to  be 
right,  from  the  directions  that  come  with  the  camera, 
and  considering  the  density  of  your  film. 

If  on  development  the  image  flashes  uj)  at  once  and 
becomes  too  dark,  cut  your  exposure  in  half;  do  not 
bother  with  slight  changes  at  first.  If  this  is  too  slow 
in  development  and  does  not  gain  sufficient  depth,  try 
one-half  way  between  the  two. 

Keep  iriiteh  of  ijonr  (lai/lii/ht,  however,  as  a cloud  over 
the  sun  will  make  a big  difference  if  it  was  clear  when 
tlie  test  was  made.  A north  fight  is  best,  because  more 
even  ; but  even  here  care  must  be  exercised.  The  light 
chang-es  very  rapidly  after  three  o’clock  on  these  .short 
winter  days. 

With  this  arrangement  the  size  of  the  eidargement  is, 
of  course,  determined  for  you;  but  if  only  a part  id'  the 
film  is  desiralile,  a mask  can  be  lait  to  show  only  what 
is  (b'sired  and  placed  over  the  film  between  the  glasses. 
This  will  give  you  a white  margin  on  your  print,  which 
is  sometimes  very  attractive.  For  this  purjiose  1 jirefer 
IJoyd's  handy  Printing-Mask. 

There  are  so  many  surfaces  anil  grades  of  Velox  and 
bromide  pa[iers.  that  almost  any  desired  effect  may  be 
obtained  — from  a smooth  print  replete  with  detail,  to 
a rough  sketchy  effect. 

If  tlie  faster  bromide  |iajiers  are  chosen,  greater  care 


must  be  taken  in  the  handling  — not  to  let  them  get 
too  much  light,  either  before  exposure  or  during  devel- 
opment. 

But  the  more  ambitious  worker  may  wish  to  have 
more  control  over  the  size  and  sharpness  of  his  result- 
ing print.  For  such  there  is  now  on  the  market  an 
ideal  tool  in  the  “ Radion  Enlai’ging-Printer.” 

This  requires  a darkened  room  for  its  use,  but  any 
room  is  easily  made  available  in  the  evening.  The 
Radion  is  a complete  equipment,  with  easel  for  the 
paper  and  sliding  bed  making  any  degree  of  eidarge- 
ment possible,  yet  folds  into  small  compass  when  not 
in  use.  Used  with  any  light,  foeusing-camera. 

With  this  device  any  portion  of  a negative  can  be 
thrown  up  to  large  size  and  any  degree  of  sharpness 
or  softness  can  be  obtained. 

There  are  also  several  highly-efficient  types  of  enlarg- 
ing-cameras  on  the  market.  The  “ Ingento,”  made  by 
Burke  A James,  is  suitable  for  enlarging  1 x .5  and 
smaller  negatives,  has  a pair  of  condensing-len.ses,  is 
fitted  for  any  form  of  artificial  light,  and  can  be  used 
also  as  a stereopticon  (])rojecting  lanteru-slides),  and  to 
make  lantern-slides,  by  reduction,  from  any  size  of 
negatives  uj)  to  4 x 5.  It  is  a very  useful  machine  and 
not  exqiensive. 

With  the  many  methods  now  available  for  the  after- 
treatment  of  the  developiiig-paper  prints,  one  should  be 
able  to  set  forth  one’s  pet  negative  in  almost  any 
desired  beauty  of  a|)parel. 

The  print  may  be  toned  to  any  desired  color  or,  lietter 
still,  may  form  the  basis  of  a carbon  jirint  by  means 
of  the  simple  Ozobrome  process. 
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Awards — Street-Scenes 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Address  all  prints  for  competition  to  Photo-Era, 
Round  Robin  Guild  Editor,  3S3  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  w'ith  the  prize-winiiiiig'  picture, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in 
Photo-Era. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  tliey  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo-Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  sep.^rately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
dale,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  letter. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era.  If  suitable,  they  will 
be  reproduced,  full  credit  in  each  case  being  given  to 
the  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  reijuested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 1.5 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express.  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1912 

December — “Cats  and  Kittens.”  Closes  .January  31. 

For  1913 

January  — “ Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
February  — “ b’lashlights.”  Closes  March  .31. 

March  — “ Arcliitectural  .Subjects.”  Clo.ses  April  30. 
April  — “ Spring-.Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

May  — “ Park-.Scenes.”  Closes  .June  .30. 

June  — “ General  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

.July  — “ Wild  Flowers.  " Closes  August  31. 

August  — “ Marine-.Studies.”  Closes  Se])tember  30. 


First  Prize  : W.  Mizunuma. 

Second  Prize  : I.eon  .Jeanne. 

Third  Prize  : Tlie  Robinsons. 

Honorable  Mention  : .John  E.  Boultenhouse,  F.  E.  Bron- 
son, Mrs.  Alice  F.  Foster,  .John  W.  Gillies,  Wm.  P.  Hall, 
Howard  A.  Hess,  .Suisai  Itow,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  Paul  P. 
Kimball,  K.  T.  Krantz,  Claude  D.  Millar,  Wm.  Grant 
Ogilvie,  L.  M.  Reightmeyer,  Wm.  A.  Rowley,  Dr.  1).  .1. 
Ruzicka,  Mrs.  Adrienne  Scheimann,  D.  Vincent  Smith, 
Chas.  F.  Spellman,  E.  R.  Stanclilf,  .James  Thomson, 
Miss  Alice  M.  Willis. 


BEGINNERS’  COLUMN 


Monthly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible  pro- 
vided THEY  HAVE  NEVER  REICEIVKD  ANY  PRIZES  OR 

Honorable  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  PROVIDED  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data.  See  rules  4 and  5 in  opposite  column. 

Prizes 

Fir.st  Prize:  Value  $5.00.  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 
Third  Prize : Value  $1.50.  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
w'hose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  eligible. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 

SUMMER 

First  Prize  : Gertrude  Eckenfels. 

Second  Prize:  Chas.  F.  Lindauer. 

Tided  Prize : Miss  M.  ,T.  Purton. 

Honorable  Mention  : Alan  T.  Bedell. 

Timing  Exposures 

The  question  of  time  is  an  important  one  in  all  ele- 
ments of  photography,  but  it  is  very  frequently  so  incon- 
venient to  keej)  track  of  the  seconds  and.  at  the  same 
time,  to  conduct  all  tlie  manipulations  nece.ssary,  that 
guess-work  is  often  resorted  to.  With  a little  ingenuity, 
liowever.  time  can  be  measured  conveniently  in  many 
ways  other  than  holding  a watch  in  the  hand  and  ob- 
serving the  second-hand  revolve.  .Vs  is  suggested  by 
F.  B.  Lambert,  in  a simjde  pendnlnm 

will  often  serve  the  purjiose.  Tlie  swinging  electric-liglit 
cord  may  be  so  adjusted  at  thirty-nine  inches  in  lengtli 
that  it  will  beat  very  good  seconds,  which  can  be  readily 
counted,  no  matter  what  else  is  being  done.  A ]iiece  of 
string  with  bob  attached  to  the  tri]iod  will  answer  the 
same  jiurpo.se  outside  ot  the  studio.  For  convenience, 
one  of  the  trijiod-legs  may  be  marked  t.o  indicate  the 
length  of  string  needed,  which  is  thirty-nine  inches,  so 
that  the  operator  at  any  time  can  quickly  attach  a 
string,  measure  otf  the  right  lengtli  on  the  trijmd  leg, 
and  attach  any  convenient,  small,  heavy  object  and  have 
a second-beating  jieiidiilnm  for  tinie-exjiosures.  ( )r,  if 
the  length  of  the  string  is  nine  and  three-fourths  incbes, 
each  beat,  long  or  short,  will  be  one-lialt  second  in  dnia- 
tion,  J'liis  is  niiich  more  satisfactory  than  I be  time- 
honored  PtOft-l  combination. 


“ OLD  CLOTHES ” 
SECOND-PRIZE 
STREET-SCENES 
LEON  JEANNE 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Headers  nnshing  in  fir  million  itjion  ani/  point  in 
conneetion  with  their  pholoyraphic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  dejiarl inent.  ^Iddress  all  in- 
tpdries  to  (iuild  Editor,  Photo-Era,  SSS  lioi/lston 
Street,  Boston.  If  a personal  rephj  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed. 


J.  F.  L.  — Tlie  use  of  Orthochromatic  plates  shoulrl 
depend  soniewliat  on  tlie  sulijeet  to  be  taken.  Tlieir 
value  is  greate.st  when  a distinction  of  colors  is  re(juired, 
as  in  white  clouds  in  a blue  sky,  or  in  Hower-work  where 
reds  or  yellows  are  introduced.  A screen  suited  to  the 
plate  chosen  and  not  too  dee)>  in  color  should  be  used  for 
l)est  results.  One  that  re(iuires  twice  or  three  times  the 
normal  exposure  is  usually  deeji  enough,  d’be  effect  of 
the  screen  is  to  make  the  reds  and  yellows  take  lighter, 
and  to  lower  correspondingly  the  tone  of  the  blues 
and  violets. 

For  ordinary  stereoscopic  work  I sbonld  not  think 
you  would  find  it  necessary  to  use  them,  d’hey  are  apt  to 


interfere  with  your  plane-values  somewhat;  the  use  of 
the  screen  prolongs  exposure,  and  the  plates  have  not  the 
keeping-<jualities  of  the  common  brands. 

W.  If.  M. — The  best  method  to  make  enlarged  nega- 
tives, to  my  thinking,  is  by  the  use  of  a contact  positive 
or  transparency.  This  is  used  in  an  enlarging-lantern, 
or  whatevei’  arrangement  you  have  for  making  bromide 
enlargements,  as  the  negative  is  used  in  that  process,  your 
larger  plate  taking  the  place  of  the  bromide  paper  on  the 
easel.  As  the  tendency  in  enlargements  is  toward  flatness, 
I use  for  developing  transparency-plates  Seed's  Metol- 


Hydro  1 leveloper. 

A. 

Water  16  ounces 

Metol  (or  Elon) 30  grains 

Ilydrochinone  30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry) 120  grains 

B. 

Water  1(3  ounces 

Potassium  bromide  15  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry)  130  grains 


For  u.se  take  ecpial  ]>arts  of  A and  B.  It  may  be  used 
until  discolored.  In  1’hoto-Eka  for  July,  '08,  you  will 
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THE  boys’  BRKiAHE 


H.  M. STRKET-SCKYES 


II . .-\I.  STREi'.T-' 


RETURNING  FRfiM  THE  HARVEST 


KNKS 


c.  IG  SI 


l,M  AN 


THE  BLIZZARH  H.  M.  STEEKT-SCENK, 


tiiicl  ail  article  on  Enlarg-etl  Paper  Negatives,  also  in  the 
issue  of  September,  ’ll,  one  on  Enlarged  Negatives  by 
Keversal. 

W.  C.  0.  — I think  your  reducer  was  probably  not 
strong  enough  in  ferrieyanide.  A good  formula  is  tliis  : 
Dissolve  1 ounce  of  hypo  in  32  ounces  of  water  and  add  to 
it  enough  of  a 10  per  cent  solution  of  ferrieyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  make  it  a light  straw  color.  If  this  does  not  act 
at  once,  add  a little  more  of  the  ferrieyanide  solution. 

W.  C.  C. — For  intensification,  try  the  following: 
Bleach  the  film  in  a bath  made  up  of  mercuric  chloride, 
120  grains,  jiotassium  bromide,  120  grains  to  12  ounces 
of  water.  When  thoroughly  whitened,  as  seen  from  the 
back,  rinse  and  blacken  in  sodium  sulphite  1 ounce  to  8 
of  water.  IVash. 

James  B.  — Since  the  advent  of  the  simplified  carbon 
process  known  as  < tzobrome,  it  hardly  seems  worth  while 
to  bother  with  the  rather  uncertain  and  troublesome 
toning  of  prints  ; but  I give  herewith  the  .simplest  method 
to  get  red  and  blue  tones  on  gaslight  papers. 

For  Bed  Tones  : 

A. 

Potassium  citrate  (neutral)  1 ounce 

Water  to  make  9 ounces 

B. 

Copper  sulphate 1 ounce 

Water  to  make , 9 ounces 

c. 

Potas.siiim  ferrieyanide  , 1 ounce 

Water  to  make  9 ounces 

For  use  take  A,  O'/r  ounces;  B,7  drams;  0,  <5  drams, 

mixing  in  order  given.  'I'he  print  must  be  entirely  free 
of  hy]io.  both  for  red  and  blue  toning.  The  red  tone 
should  be  obtained  in  about  20  niiiiutes.  Do  not  wash 
more  than  1 5 minutes. 

For  blue  tones  : 

Potassium  ferrieyanide,  90  grains;  Ferric  ammonia 
citrate  ( red  scales),  45  grains;  Nitric  acid  concentrated, 
1 dram  fluid  (10  minims;  water  to  make  20  ounces. 


HOWARD  A.  HESS 


The  print  should  be  light,  this  process  intensifies 
somewhat.  Do  not  wash  too  long. 

For  fiashlight  powder  take:  Magnesium  (powder), 
7 parts;  potassium  chlorate,  12  parts.  No  one  should 
risk  the  dangers  in  making  Jiashpou-der  without  consider- 
able experience  in  chemical  manijjulation. 

L.  M.  — The  yellow  stain  and  crystallization  on  your 
last  year’s  films  is  due  to  imperfect  fixing  or  washing. 
You  can  prevent  its  further  progxess  by  refixing  and 
washing,  liut  there  is  no  remedy  for  what  has  already 
occurred. 

B.  L.  — Fill  the  scratches  in  the  glass  side  of  your 
plates  with  Canada  balsam  thinned  down  with  benzole. 
When  dry,  the  negative  sliould  print  without  trace  of 
the  defects.  The  bubbles  in  the  glass  are,  however, 
irremediable.  The  white  spot  on  the  print  can  be 
removed  by  “ spotting.”  A combination  of  ivory  black, 
neutral  tint  and  Vandyke  brown  can  be  varied  to  match 
.almost  any  shade  of  piint. 

L.  L.  S. — 1.  Yes,  your  6’  i-inch  lens  will  do  nicely 
for  use  in  the  “ Ingento  ” enlarging-lantern. 

2.  Yes ; the  Premoette  Jr.  with  anastigmat  lens  and 
the  “ Ingento  ” lantern  would  be  a very  good  outfit. 

3.  Aliy  develojier  that  gives  good  contrast  will  be 
suitable  for  negatives  to  be  enlarged.  A good  formula 
for  Eikonogen  Ilydrochinon  is 

A. 

Pure  water  32  ounces 

iSulphite  of  soda  (ilry)  D-;  ounces 

Eikonogen  240  grains 

Ilydrochiuou  . . fiO  grains 

B. 

Water 32  ounces 

C.arbouate  of  soda  (dry)  4 ounces 

For  use  take  A,  2 ounces ; B.  1 ounce  ; water,  1 ounce. 
More  water  gives  less  contrast  and  density. 

4.  The  postcard-projectors  are  very  satisfactory  and 
(juite  worth  while.  The  “Victor  Postcard  Projector  ” 
and  the  “ Hadiojitican  ’ are  very  excellent. 

.7.  1 should  think  the  Acetylene  projector  would 
answer  every  purpose  as  an  illuminator. 
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HAKKXTANZ  H.  M. STKEKT-SCKXKS  L.  M.  KEK4HTMEYKR 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  (4uilil  Editor.  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  he 
accompanied  hy  a letter,  sent  sejiarately.  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  jdate  or  flm.  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-proi'ess. 


L.  M.  S.  — ( )f  the  two  prints  suhmittefl,  tlie  se]iia  one 
is  the  better.  In  the  Velox  jirint  yon  liave  lieen  care- 
less in  adjusting  your  mask  and  tlie  lines  tip  badly.  It 
also  .shows  more  halation  about  the  lights  and  less  detail 
in  the  shadows.  Your  perspective  is  good. 

L.  L.  S.  — ‘'The  Bridge”  is  a pretty  view  with 
several  defects.  In  the  first  |)lace  your  point  of  view  is 
such  that  the  bridge-line  exactly  coincides  with  the 
horizon  ; then  the  opening  between  trees  is  very  nearly 
central.  A trifle  longer  exposure  would  have  .shown 
better  the  cattle  under  trees  at  riglit. 

The  Fodder  in  the  .''hock  " is  good  technical  work, 
hut  too  ‘"spotty”;  and  a larger  stop,  giving  softer  dis- 
tance and  more  atmosphere,  would  imjirove. 

F.  G.  — Your  idea  was  good  in  the  child  portrait,  hut 
you  carried  development  too  far  and  clogged  your 
whites.  The  .shoulder  and  sleeve  are  entirely  without 
detail.  The  detail  in  .shadows  indicates  that  the  expo- 
sure was  adequate  and  the  trouble  came  in  develojiing. 
A soft-working  jiaper  like  soft  Azo  may  make  things 
right;  if  not.  reduce  with  I'armer's  reducer,  formula 
for  which  you  will  find  in  ""  Answers  to  Correspondents. ” 


II.  B.  S.  — Both  your  prints  show  blur  at  the  edges, 
even  with  the  small  stops  used.  Evidently  your  lens 
does  not  cover  the  size  <d'  plate  recjuired.  In  the  sum- 
mer view  you  have  splendidly  "wet”  water  ; however, 
I should  sacrifice  an  inch  of  the  foreground  to  get  rid 
of  the  ugly  angle  of  bank  in  right  corner.  1 should  also 
trim  off  the  portion  of  building  at  right  side. 

The  winter-scene  is  marred  hy  the  jungle  of  straight 
trunks,  but  is  excellent  in  values  and  composition. 

L.  K.  — The  pose  and  lighting  here  are  good,  but  the 
whole  effect  is  ruined  by  the  insistent  pattern  in  the 
dress.  The  face,  however  attractive  or  well  lighted, 
could  never  hold  its  own  against  such  a “busy  " setting. 
In  a dress  of  plain  material  von  would  have  a good 
thing"  here. 

K.  iS.  — A had  case  of  lens  distortion.  The  horse's 
head,  being  so  much  nearer  the  camera,  has  assumed 
])roportions  nearly  ecjual  to  the  wlnde  .sleigh  and  its  occu- 
pants. Yon  will  find  it  advisable  in  taking  subjects  of 
this  sort  to  select  a |)o.silion  directly  at  the  side  so  t hat, 
all  jiarts  will  be  as  nearly  as  jiossihle  eciuiilistant  from 
the  lens. 

W.  — 'File  putting  in  of  clouds  on  the  ]irinl  is  a 
very  delicate  ojieration  and  one  of  doubtful  legitimacy. 
Your  edges  are  too  sharp  and  jilainly  defined  and  the 
whole  too  obviously  " faked  ” to  deceive  anyone.  Your 
models  are  too  evidently  more  intercsteil  in  the  camei’a 
than  in  their  fishing.  A little  le.ss  sjiace  at  left  and 
more  iqien  water  at  right  would  inqirove. 

B.  B.  — ,\  good  inteiior.  had  your  camera  hei'ii  level. 
It  does  not  do  to  raise  the  front  of  the  eaniera  to  in- 
clude more  <d'  the  ceiling,  for  your  lines  will  not  run 
]>arallel  lint  converge,  as  in  this  jiicinre.  Sometimes 
the  desired  effect  can  be  gained  by  initling  the  camera 
on  top  of  a steji  laddei"  or  something  of  the  sort,  or  by 
use  of  the  sliding  front  on  the  folding  cameras. 

Si) 


GHKTTO-G  ROUPS 


H.  M.  STREET-SCENES 


CLAUDT;  I).  MILLAR 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Whenever  a year  has  gone  hy,  a review  and  statistics 
are  made  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  ('on.sidering 
tlie  photographic  industry  in  the  German  Empire,  I find 
that  the  latest  reports  from  our  Imperial  Statistical 
Bureau,  which  is  exceedingly  reliable  and  thorough,  show 
that  at  present  there  are  about  four  hundred  factories 
dealing  with  photographic  goods.  Of  the.se,  twenty-five 
are  optical  establishments,  thirty-two  dryplate  manu- 
facturers. twenty-eight  paperworks,  fifty-bve  chemical 
factories,  twenty-eight  cameramakers.  and  about  two 
liundred  exist  for  producing  acce.s.sories.  A capital  of 
six  hundred  million  marks  is  invested  besides  the  enor- 
mous sums  used  in  the  tr.ade  connected  with  the  photo- 
graphic business.  In  all  other  countries  of  Europe  the 
invested  capital  in  that  industry  is  far  smaller;  France, 
for  instance,  having  .at  the  present  time  about  tbirty 
millions  invested;  only  Great  Britain  is  coming  near  the 
German  figures. 

Particularly  the  export  is  growing,  which  now  is  six 
times  as  great  as  the  import.  Ami  while  some  foreign- 
made  articles  are  also  good  in  ((uality  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  feared  by  our  manufacturers,  our  lenses,  as  a 
whole,  .are  still  unrivale<l,  and  in  this  special  line  the 
export  .assumes  gigantic  ])ro])ortions.  Here  for  instance 
the  exi)orl -value  is  over  fifteen  times  .as  much  as  the 
value  of  import.  The  same  can  be  said  of  our  chemi- 
cals, and  it  is  not  known.  perhai)S,  that  our  works  turn 
out  no  less  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  jdioto- 
gra]diic  chemicals  use<l  throughout  the  world.  What 


is  done  in  producing  photographic  paper,  we  shall  see 
best  at  the  Leipsic  Exlnbition  of  Graphic  Arts  in  1914. 

Some  time  before  Christmas  the  well-known  firm  of 
the  Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Actien  (vormals  Sehering), 
which  turns  out  also  the  fSatrap  paper  in  its  photo- 
graphic department,  arranged  in  a popular,  high-cla.ss 
Berlin  restaurant,  recently,  a public  demonstration  of 
their  novel  method  of  coloring  and  retouching  photo- 
graphic prints.  They  sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I had 
a chance  during  the  two-hour  lecture  to  become  well 
ac(£uainted  with  their  invention,  which  they  call  the 
‘■Assiir  Coloring-Process."  As  old  as  photography  is, 
just  so  old  are  the  efforts  to  produce  colored  pictures. 
To  do  this  Ijy  optical  methods,  is  very  troublesome  and 
expensive,  and  mo.st  photographic  prints  are  still  colored 
by  hand.  We  distinguish  three  ways.  viz.  : water  color, 
pastel  and  oil.  Besides  these,  the  thin  aniline  colors 
soluble  in  water,  for  which  the  German  works  are 
famous,  are  also  much  in  vogue.  All  have  their  dis- 
.advnantages  and  it  is,  for  instance,  very  difficult  to  color 
barge  surfaces  uniformly.  The  Assur  method  removes 
virtimlly  all  difficulties,  and  after  a few  trials  anyone 
is  able  to  produce  really  pleiising  colored  photographs. 
A box  contains  six  or  twelve  tubes,  according  to  price, 
of  the  various  colors,  also  a large  tube  filled  with  a 
chemical  called  " Malmittel  " (coloring-medium).  You 
mi.x  a small  (piantity  of  the  latter  with  the  desired 
color  on  a small  sheet  of  cardboard.  Then,  wrapping 
your  finger  with  a clean  cloth  dipped  in  turpentine,  you 
rub  tbis  mixture  in  a circular  motion  over  the  parts  to 
be  colored,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  out- 
lines. This  makes  the  whole  extremely  easy  and  is  the 
chief  advantage.  Any  color  deposited  beyond  the  out- 
lines can  easily  be  removed  with  another  piece  of  cloth 
wetted  with  turjientine,  or  a piece  of  rubber,  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  print.  During  the  whole  process 
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you  do  not  need  a brush  ; but  if  you  wish  to  retouch  or 
color  small  parts  of  a picture,  say  the  mouth  or  an  eye, 
stumps  made  of  blotting-paper  are  used,  of  which 
several  are  in  the  box.  Another  advantage  is  that, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  turpentine,  the  whole  picture 
is  dry  in  a minute,  thus  making  the  work  clean  and 
pleasant.  You  can  produce  any  effect  you  want,  from 
a dull  surface  to  a highly-glossy  one,  according  to  the 
percentage  of  the  Malmittel  chemical.  Nearly  all  pho- 
tographic papers,  either  direct  prints  or  eidargements, 
gray  or  sepia,  can  be  colored  in  this  way,  except  glossy 
collodion  prints  which  are  also  unsuitable  for  other, 
older  processes,  A director  of  the  Schering  Works 
gave  the  lecture,  while  a painter,  Herr  Lorenzen  — 
who  opened  a special  Assur-Studio  here  recently  — 
gave  the  demonstration.  He  colored  and  finished  per- 
fectly six  prints  and  enlargements  — portraits  and 
landscapes,  also  architectural  and  other  subjects.  We 
were  also  impressed  by  the  ease  with  which  cloud-effects 
were  produced  in  the  blank  sky,  A beginner,  it  is 
known,  will  gener.ally  make  impossible  clouds ; and  he 
must  try  them  several  times  until  a tolerable  result  is 
obtained.  But  other  processes  do  not  allow  him  to 
wipe  away  his  bad  clouds,  and  the  whole  picture  is 
spoiled.  In  the  described  process,  however,  you  remove 
the  clouds  which  do  not  please  you  with  turpentine  or  a 
rubber  as  often  as  you  like,  until  you  have  produced 
clouds  which  satisfy  you.  The  same  applies,  of  course, 
to  the  production  of  other  effects,  viz.,  coloring  as  well 
as  retouching,  where  the  first  trial  may  not  he  success- 
ful. But  after  two  d.ays  or  forty-eight  hours  Inave 
elapsed,  neither  turpentine  nor  rubber  can  change  the 
picture,  and  a good  effect  once  obtained  remains  so  for- 
ever. After  the  lecture  I purchased  an  outfit  at  once, 
and  after  a few  hours'  experimenting  I obtained  good 
results.  The  audience  was  much  pleased,  which  has 
induced  the  firm  to  give  similar  demonstrations  in  other 
cities  of  the  empire.  Schering’s  photo-chemicals  and 
specialties  have  been  introduced  to  the  photographic 
profession  in  the  United  States  by  Schering  & Glatz  of 
New  York,  who  also  stock  Assur  colors. 

From  the  club  world  I may  report  that  the  South 
German  Photographic  Society  .and  the  General  German 
Photographic  Club  with  headquarters  in  Weimar,  which 
belong  to  the  largest  and  most  prominent  clubs  in  the 
country,  have  just  made  a contract  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  al)Ove-cited  Leipsic  Exhibition.  They  are 
going  to  arrange  a special  and  quite  independent  section 
for  " Artistic  Photography.”  This  department  will  be 
organized  by  Professor  Emmerich,  director  of  the 
Munich  Photogra])hic  Academy,  who  already  has  in- 
vited a number  of  our  best  workers.  A salon,  called 

Munchen."  is  planned  where  all  capable  Munich 
studios  will  be  represented  as  a whole. 

This  year  will  proliably  see  itiore  photographers, 
profe.ssionals  as  well  as  amateurs,  at  work  than  at  any 
time  previously.  In  1818  occurred  the  famous  Napo- 
leonic Wars  (Freiheitskriege),  and  many  cities  plan 
gigantic  festivals  now,  one  hundred  years  later,  in 
memory  of  the  fallen  heroes.  By  far  the  large.st  will  be 
in  Breslau,  the  capital  of  .Sile.sia.  where  a jubilee  exhi- 
bition. called  ‘‘ War  of  Liberation,”  will  be  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  crown  prince.  There  will  be  innu- 
merable banquets,  congresses,  parades  during  the  whole 
summer.  In  addition,  it  happens  that  Emperor  William 
celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  reign,  thus 
virtually  the  whole  empire  is  making  enormous  j)re])ara- 
tions  to  honor  him.  Among  others,  a series  of  books  is 
appearing  under  the  title  I >er  Kaiser  ini  Film”  (The 
Emperor  in  Film-Photography).  How  many  hundred 
times  the  poor  man  will  be  snapped  at  the  various 
occasions  this  .summer  may  be  imagined. 


Theke  are  many  circumstances  in  which  the  photo- 
grapher of  outdoor  motion  would  find  a Direct-View 
Finder  advantageous,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  watch 
the  moving  objects  with  one  eye  and  see  that  they  are 


within  the  field  of  his  camera  with  the  other.  To  make 
the  ordinary  hand-camera  finder  into  a direct-view, 
I'opuhir  Merhatncs  sugge.sts  that  a small  mirror  be  jdaced 
at  d.'i  degrees  above  either  the  set-in  or  exposed  style 
finder.  With  a little  ingenuity  any  one  can  attach  a 
small  jiiece  of  cheaj)  mirror,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions. with  whatever  facilities  he  may  have  at  hand. 


For  the  Folding  Camera 

II.tvE  you  ever  leaned  over  the  view-finder  on  an  ordi- 
nary hand-cainera,  and  with  difficulty  seen  the  im.age  in 
this  awkward  position,  mixed  up  with  the  annoying- 
reflections  from  the  sky  A ’do-cent  glass  prism  placed 
over  the  ordinary  finder,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  will 
hring  the  line  of  sight  back  almost  fifty-five  degrees 
from  the  vertical.  By  this  means,  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  view  in  the  finder  without  stoojdng  so  that  it  is 
jiossihle  to  glance  from  scene  to  image.  This  is  par- 
ticularly useful  when  taking  a picture  of  a moving 
object.  The  jiri.sm  is  of  about  fifteen  degrees  angle,  and 
should  be  built  into  the  finder  in  a secure  manner.  The 
jiri.sm  is  more  effective  on  the  ■'  brilliant"  finder  than  on 
the  ground-glass  style. 

Wll.LIAM  II.  BlACAK. 

Bangor,  .Main... 
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The  results  of  the  Photographic  Competitions  are  at 
last  being  divulged.  That  of  Gevaert  still  hangs  fire 
in  an  inscrutable  fashion,  hut  The  iJaili/  Mail  has 
announced  the  names  of  the  winners  of  their  holiday 
photographic  competition.  The  £1,000  ( nearly  $5,000) 
goes  to  one  Douglas  Brown  for  his  photographs  of  a 
jolly  holiday  in  Dorset;  the  other  two  prizes  of  £100 
and  £50  are  divided.  A third  prize  winner  is  Mr.  Van 
Deventer,  of  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.  To  (juote 
The  Daily  Mail:  “These  American  pictures  represent 
a camping-holiday,  such  as  Americans  and  Canadians 
love  ; an  enchanting  series.  Many  sets,  by  the  way, 
come  from  the  United  States.  This  was  a feature  of 
the  competition.” 

We  are  very  eager  to  see  some  of  Mr.  Van  Deventer’s 
pictures.  As  yet,  only  one  of  the  first-prize  winner’s 
pictures  has  been  reproduced ; it  did  not  seem  very  .sug- 
gestive of  a holiday,  being  just  an  animated  group  of 
young  people,  with  a plain  light  background  behind 
them,  smiling  and  waving  their  hands. 

The  last  day  for  sending  in  to  the  competition  of  the 
Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company  was  November  30.  This 
is  a very  popular  competition  among  amateurs ; for 
small-sized  prints  are  sure  of  appreciative  considera- 
tion— in  fact,  nothing  bigger  than  half-plate  size 
(4-'l  X CV>)  is  admitted.  There  is  also  such  an  encour- 
aging lot  of  prizes  that,  were  it  not  for  the  abnormal  lot 
of  entries  they  have,  it  would  be  rather  like  the  school- 
treat  where  every  child  who  tried  got  a prize. 

There  have  been  many  excellent  one-man  shows  at  the 
Little  Gallery,  but  just  now  there  is  one  of  the  best, 
that  of  Monsieur  Leonard  Misonne,  a Belgian  photo- 
grapher. These  prints  are  so  wonderfully  composed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  they  are  all  the  work  of  the 
camera.  Many  being  printed  in  the  gum-process  give 
more  the  impression  of  the  work  of  the  brush  than  of 
the  lens.  They  are  very  beautiful,  very  poetical  and  a 
little  sad.  M.  Misonne  seems  to  prefer  the  harder  and 
less  joyous  aspects  of  nature,  and  never  has  one  seen 
more  beautiful  renderings  of  winter.  “ Hiver  ” is  sim- 
ply a poem. 

M.  Misonne’s  work  suggests  the  French  school  of 
painting  ; not  the  extreme  impressionistic  one  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  lately,  but  the  older  and  more  serious 
group  which  sent  its  students  direct  to  nature. 

Photfigraphers  in  London  are  under  great  obligation 
to  Mr.  Mortimer  of  The  Amateur  Photograj>her  tor  an-Rng- 
ing  these  shows  in  the  Little  Gallery  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  see  the  best  international  photographic  work 
that  is  coming  along.  It  benefits  us  no  end  and  does 
away  with  any  chance  of  our  becoming  at  all  swollen- 
headed over  our  own  achievements  ! There  is  nothing 
like  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  work  of  these 
giants  of  photography  to  make  the  average  person  feel 
his  limitations;  and  in  every  art  or  craft  the  worker  gets 
no  further  the  moment  he  begins  to  feel  satisfied  and 
complacent.  These  shows,  where  all  a man’s  work  is 
hung  together,  give  one  so  much  better  an  idea  of 
wbat  he  is  aiming  at,  th.an  when  one  sees  them  scattered 
over  an  exhibition.  Tliey  are  excellent  object-lessons, 
too,  in  tbe  broadness  of  our  cr.aft,  showing  what  differ- 
ent objects  there  are  at  which  to  aim  and  how  many 
different  methods  by  wbich  to  .achieve  them,  and  we  are 
often  struck  by  the  amount  of  talent  and  technical  skill, 
to  s,ay  nothing  of  patience,  hard  work  and  indomitable 


perseverance  that  have  contributed  to  the  results  shown, 
and  we  go  away  ashamed  of  our  own  slackness,  but 
stimulated  to  do  some  real  good  things  in  the  future. 

Tlie  Ladies'  Alpine  Club  was  lucky  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Speyer  to  give  them  a lecture  last  week 
illustrated  by  lantern-slides  made  from  his  famous 
mountain-photographs.  We  all  try  to  photograph  moun- 
tains when  we  go  to  Switzerland,  and  Mr.  Speyer’s  work 
is  an  inspiration,  for  he  gets  the  real  spirit  of  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  pictorial  quality  into  his  work. 

Our  thoughts  are  all  beginning  to  turn  to  snow  moun- 
tains, and  according  to  some  photographic  dealers  there 
are  no  photographers  to  be  left  in  Ijondon  these  coming 
holidays,  so  busy  have  they  been  getting  photographic 
outfits  ready  for  people  to  take  away  with  them.  Prob- 
ably it  is  the  same  in  other  Winter-holiday-resorts  ; 
but  in  Switzerland  we  can  speak  from  experience,  and 
it  is  a fact  that  quite  three-fourths  of  the  visitor  popu- 
lation are  photographers,  and  a hand-camera  is  looked 
on  as  ahnost  as  inij)ortant  an  item  of  Winter-sport  as  a 
pair  of  skates  or  skis. 

There  are  always  busy  people  to  be  found,  fond  of 
piling  up  statistics  and  sending  them  to  the  papers  ; but 
no  one  seems  to  have  thouglit  of  reckoning  up  the 
amount  of  actinic  light  we  get  a month.  If  there  had 
been,  this  December  would  have  a record  of  darkness. 
Day  after  day,  we  have  had  a heavy  curtain  hanging 
over  us,  which  has  rendered  daylight-printing  impossi- 
ble. Only  a few  days  ago  we  started  P.  0.  P.  printing 
at  9.30  A. >1.  The  negatives  were  thin,  quick  printers; 
but  when  they  were  taken  in  at  4 p.M.  they  were  not 
finished.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair  to  add  that  it  was  an 
exceptionally  dark  day,  even  as  these  dark  days  go. 
This  state  of  things  emphasizes  the  especial  value  of 
gaslight-paper  for  this  time  of  year,  and  very  beautiful 
the  results  can  be,  and  very  easy  is  the  manipulation  — 
so  easy,  indeed,  that  the  proverbial  child  can  carry  it  out 
when  once  an  adult  has  settled  the  exposure.  Although 
wise  photographers  avoid  printing  as  much  as  possible 
this  time  of  year,  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
done,  such  as  illustrations  for  current  papers,  or  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  greeting-cards,  for  which  most 
photographers  use  their  own  negatives.  If  their  circle 
of  friends  is  large,  the  many  varieties  of  gaslight-paper 
are  a way  out  of  their  difficulty. 

For  taking  fresh  photographs,  this  dismal  atmosphere 
is  too  discouraging,  and  yet  I met  a beginner  yesterday 
at  the  railway-station  who  was  carrying  her  camera  into 
the  country  to  try  to  get  some  pictorial  effects  down  by 
the  river.  Amazed  at  such  pluck,  I remarked,  “ But 
surely  you  can't  do  much  this  weather.”  “ Well,”  she 
answered  with  a twinkle  in  her  eye,  “ I am  learning  a 
lot  about  expo.sure.”  Needless  to  say,  she  was  rather 
an  exceptional  beginner  and  not  like  so  many,  one  comes 
across,  who  will  use  their  brains  over  any  other  matter, 
but  consider  that  the  makers  of  cameras  have,  or  should 
have,  saved  them  the  trouble  where  photography  is 
concerned. 

Cameras  as  Christmas-presents  are  always  a success ; 
and  if  only  a le.aflet  could  be  given  with  them  explaining 
that  a little  common  sense  is  necessary  in  the  working 
of  them,  one  would  be  sure  of  lasting  success. 

Speaking  of  Chri.stmas  reminds  one  of  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  some  of  our  big  papers  which  are  illustrated 
mostly  by  photography.  A kind  of  malaise  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  editors  of  these  annual  efforts  at 
something  new  and  original ; for  this  year  the  photo- 
graphs strike  us  as  unusually  tame.  Perhaps  the  good 
photographers  have  not  got  back  from  the  East  yet  ! 
There  is  nothing  so  really  Christmas-like,  and  yet  picto- 
rial. as  the  front  cover,  by  Madame  D'Ora,  on  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  Photo-Era,  which  has  just  arrived. 
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Fok  a front-cover  illustration  we  present  by  request  a 
picture  which  appeared  in  February  several  years  ago. 
It  is  particularly  seasonable,  also  it  was  made  in  Febru- 
ary. Its  author,  J.  E.  Mock,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  America’s  foremost  professional  portrait-photo- 
graphers, but  is  rarely  seen  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
craft.  “ The  Duet,”  is  a masterpiece  of  expressive  real- 
ism and  the  technique  superb.  Data:  Feb.,  10  a.m.; 
good  light;  Voigtliinder  & Sohn’s  Portrait- Euryscope, 
511>-inch  diameter ; 1 second ; It!  x 20  seed  27  ; pyro ; 
16  X 20  Azo  print  for  reproduction. 

The  frontispiece  is  a picture  by  the  universally-known 
professional,  Rudolf  Diihrkoop ; with  studios  at  Berlin 
and  Hamburg.  It  is  an  admirable  example  of  his  (juasi- 
genre  work. 

We  have  few  contributors  who  are  e.xcellent  writers, 
photographers  and  painters  — all  in  one.  William  S. 
Davis  belongs  to  this  class  and  is  eminently  successful 
in  each  department.  Ilis  photographs  exemplify  his 
skill  in  composition  and  technique,  and  never  lack  in 
interest.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  to  select  sub- 
jects which  he  can  invest  with  his  artistic  personal- 
ity. His  story  is  always  complete,  and  his  setting  of  a 
subject  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  his  landscapes, 
the  foreground  is  never  neglected ; it  always  satisfies. 
This  is  noticeable  in  eacli  of  the  five  pictures  which 
illustrate  his  present  article.  This  feature  does  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  from  the  average  worker  that  it 
should,  therefore  Mr.  Davis’s  pictures  are  worthy  to  be 
studied  from  this  viewpoint  in  particular.  In  examin- 
ing, then,  this  side  of  our  artist's  landscapes,  and  at 
whatever  time  or  season  they  were  produced,  the  stu- 
dent will  please  note  the  hour  at  which  the  plate  was 
exposed  ; for  at  any  other  time  of  day  there  might  be  no 
shadows  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  foreground.  The 
data  printed  in  Mr.  Davis's  article  will  enlighten  the 
student  on  this  point. 

How  realistic  a winter-scene  may  be  made  to  appear 
is  shown  by  a shivering  picture,  by  Adolf  Eyermanu,  of 
Munich,  Germany,  page  63.  The  fastidious  critic  would 
wish  that  the  camera  had  l>een  pointed  a little  to  the 
right,  as  the  person  about  to  disappear  might  rightfully 
claim  a share  in  the  composition. 

On  page  64  we  have  a landscape  in  which  the  sky 
dominates  the  entire  scene.  The  picture  is  well  spaced 
and  everything  is  subservient  to  the  central  sun-burst. 
Data:  lx.”)  Century  Grand  .Senior;  Nehring  Anastig- 
mat,  6C(.  inch;  F/64;  August,  4 p.m.  ; Ideal  Ray-Filter; 
sun  behind  clouds ; 2 seconds ; < Irthonon  : rodinal- 

hydro  ; Eastman  Royal  Bromide  print;  synchronous 
exposure  and  development  by  brush-method ; and 
enlarging-lantern  with  gasmantle  light. 

W.  A.  Ward  has  produced  one  of  the  happiest  sheep- 
pictures  we  have  ever  seen  : page  6.7.  The  position  of 
the  leading  animal  with  its  head  obligingly  turned  in 
the  right  direction,  gave  the  artist  a rare  opportunity 
which  he  was  quick  to  utilize.  Data:  The  Salon  print 
in  warm  sepia  on  Barnet  Tiger  Tongue  paper.  11x14 
in  size,  is  one  of  extreme  beauty,  and  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 

Our  iron  and  steel  works,  expressive  as  they  are  of 
forceful  energy  and  picturesi(ue  action,  have  often 
attracted  the  interpretative  power  of  the  photo-pictorial- 
ist.  A scene  of  similar  activity  has  been  perpetmated 
by  the  camera  of  C.  W.  Doutt,  page  fi6.  The  bridge  at 


the  left,  and  the  raft  in  the  foreground,  impart  jiower 
and  solidity  to  an  interesting  composition.  Data  : 4 x 5 
R.  B.  Gratlex ; Voigtlander  & .Sohn’s  Collinear,  .Series 
II;  F/.5.4;  7v!s-inch  focus;  F/11  ; September,  1 p.m.; 
hazy  sunshine  ; Ibr,  second  ; Hammer  Aurora  Red  Label ; 
pyro-soda;  Royal  Bromide,  developed  with  Rodinal. 

The  .strongly-contrasted  picture  by  Arthur  Hammond, 
page  67,  refers  to  a very  small  bronze  figure  of  a little 
boy  in  the  center  of  the  fountain.  The  inky  blacks  of 
tlie  shadows  are  characteristic  of  the  light-conditions. 
Data:  8 x 10  Century  Viecv ; lllc-inch  Verito  lens; 
F/8;  .Rdy,  11.30  p.m.;  one  arc-light;  05  minutes  expo- 
sure; Cramer  D.  C.  Inst.  Iso;  dilute  edinol-hydro ; 
Studio  Cyko  print  foi'  reproduction. 

The  face  suggestive  of  an  evil  spirit  — a demon,  in 
fact  — page  (!8,  belongs  to  the  class  of  character-interpre- 
tations, which  have  caused  the  portr.ait-studio  of  Ilelmar 
Ler.ski,  of  Milwaukee,  to  be  talked  about  since  they  were 
first  published  in  Photo-Eka  for  November,  1012, 
which  issue  contains  an  illuminating  article  on  the  work 
of  this  interesting  and  virile  camera-artist.  Data  : Pro- 
fessional studio  ; .July,  4 P.M.  ; good  light;  Voigtlander 
A Sohn's  Heliar;  stop,  F/8;  Artura  Iris  print;  Mr. 
Lerski  was  his  own  model,  regulated  the  light  and  made 
the  exposure,  (juite  a versatile  artist!  The  pictures 
which  accompany  Mr.  Bevan’s  article  on  making  fiash- 
lights  in  the  home  appear  on  pages  72  to  75.  Each 
tells  its  own  story,  and  the  methods  to  produce  each 
picture  is  told  in  the  writer's  narrative. 

The  weather  during  December  and  early  .January  has 
been  quite  springlike,  hence  the  appearance,  on  page  80, 

of  a cliarming  spring-picture — by  Fred  8.  Pipei 

seems  very  seasonable.  Next  to  the  pictorial  quality  of 
the  scene,  the  perspective  merits  unstinted  admiration. 
Data:  10.30  a.m.  ; sun;  Rochester  .Sym.  lens;  stop, 
32  ; Jf,  second  ; Cramer  ISIedium  Iso  ; metol-hydro ; 
platinum  print. 

Our  Monthly  Competition 

The  competition  of  “ Street-.Scenes  ” was  gratifyingly 
successful  and  the  contributions  sufficiently  varied  to 
make  the  examination  of  the  illustrations  worth  while. 
The  study  of  tlie  data  by  experienced  workers  will 
doubtless  prove  benefici.al  also. 

In  commenting  upon  the  marvelous  success  with 
which  the  “little  blown  men"  copy  the  ideas  of  every 
modern  endeavor,  their  critics  and  admirers  seem  to  for- 
get that  .Japanese  art  is  original,  and  that  the  old  masters 
of  .Japan  were  fully  as  gre.at  as  those  of  the  European 
Renaissance.  One  need  only  study  some  old  .Japanese 
prints  to  .appreciate  the  trutli  of  this  statement.  The 
artistic  sense  of  the  .Japanese  is  in  the  blood.  The 
.Japanese  camerists  who  capture  so  many  ])iizes  in 
Photo-Eka  competitions  are  not  imitators;  it  is  just 
the  other  way.  Mr.  Mizununia  is  a natural  picture- 
maker.  He  won  first  prize  ill  “ Winter-.Scenes  ” a year 
ago.  for  a thoroughly  original  composition.  It  was  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  May  number.  1!M2.  The  present  ellort, 
page  83,  is  extremely  pictorial,  the  snliject  treated  with 
artistic  discretion,  and  the  print  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  of  tone.  Data:  8 a.m.;  light  was  dark;  Goerz 
Dagor ; S'i-inili  focus;  stop,  J‘V8 ; 'ion  second;  5 x7 
Sigma  plate;  pyro;  1’.  M.  C.  jirint. 

At  first  glance,  the  Bobinsons'  interpretation  of  a 
street-scene,  page  84.  may  not  seem  convincing  to  some 


of  our  readers,  because  the  view  has  the  appearance  of 
a small  S(iuare  or  a court.  It  is  a typical  street-scene, 
however,  and  tilled  with  (piaint  features  — chimney-pots 
made  from  earthen  jars,  without  bottoms,  and  hnilt  up 
to  the  rig-ht  height ; ladder  leading  to  the  upper  stories ; 
the  cooking-ovens,  one  on  the  ground  at  the  right  and 
another  on  the  terrace  above,  etc.  Data;  4x5  Ameri- 
can ReHex ; Voigtliinder  tt  Sohn’s  No.  d Colliuear, 
series  11;  stop,  F/t';  typical  summer  day  ; ' j.-.o  second  ; 
4x5  tihn-pack ; pyro  tank;  10x12  Eastman  Royal 
Bromide. 

Leon  .leanne’s  pictures  in  these  contests  have  nearly 
always  been  published.  lie  has  an  unfailing  eye  for  the 
artistic,  and  his  subjects  are  exceptionally  interesting. 
Ilis  prize-picture,  page  S(i,  is  irresistible ; the  scene  a 
typical  one  in  the  Ghetto  district,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
prospective  transaction  interpreted  most  faithfully.  One 
imagines  to  hear  the  encouraging  words  of  the  old  mer- 
chant, “ 1 )em  pants  is  just  right!”  The  group  fills 
the  .space  well,  and  tlie  background  has  been  prudently 
managed.  Data:  4x5  R.  B.  Graflex  ; Goerz  lens;  l/MoO 
second  ; seed  40  ; sepia  platinum  print. 

If  anyone  should  happen  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
animated  picture,  page  87,  represented  a company  of 
Boy  Scouts,  he  will  he  in  error.  To  quote  the  author’s 
letter  ; “ This  picture  was  taken  on  ‘ Anniversary  Day,’ 
which  is  an  old-established  holiday  for  Brooklyn’s  8un- 
day  School  children.  On  that  day,  in  every  section  of 
Brooklyn,  the  streets  are  alive  with  the  brightest, 
prettiest  and  haj>])iest  multitude  of  paraders  to  he  seen 
anywhere,  and  on  several  occasions  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
I'nited  States  has  graced  the  occasion  with  liis  presence. 
Dilferent  members  of  my  family  are  in  the  picture  sent; 
hut  there  is  no  posing,  just  a snapshot,  as  I liappened  to 
get  it,  which,  I think,  better  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the 
event.  I take  them  every  year,  and  the  pictures  form 
an  interesting  collection  to  all  of  ns.”  Data:  .lune; 
sunshine;  dA  Kodak  ; R.  R.  lens;  stop  F/l(i;  distance, 
set  at  25  ft.  on  scale  ; hydro  ; Cream  Seltona  print. 

The  line  of  Italian  women  carrying  sacks  of  grapes, 
as  depicted  on  page  87,  forms  tlie  snhject  of  an  unusual 
photograph.  Mr.  Spellman  states  that  the  picture  was 
made  quite  on  the  spur  of  tlie  moment,  witliout  any 
preparation;  yet  the  result  is  good.  Data:  October, 
lull;  M P.M.  ; weak  light ; 3A  Gratlex  with  Tessar  1C. 
F/4.5,  7-inch  focus;  stop,  F'/tl.d;  Eastman  N.  C.  him ; 
1/105  second  ; pyro  tank;  Eastman  Standard  Bromide 
enlargement;  amidol.  “ Tlie  Blizzard.”  by  Howard  A. 
Hess,  page  88,  is  fully  as  realistic  as  Herr  Eyermann’s 
“ Sohneetreihen ’’  (page  h:’));  but  the  weather-conditions 
are  more  severe.  The  group  at  the  left  is  necessarily 
pronounced,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  intervening 
snow-flakes.  Data  ; March,  1012;  2 p.m.  ; No.  0 

Graphic;  2Klens;  F/(i.M;  l/;50  second  ; Eastman  Speeil 
Film;  heavy  snow;  high  wind;  Artura  Carbon  Black 
enlargement.  Mr.  Reightmeyer's  “ Barentaiiz,”  page 
SO,  represents  a common  occurrence  in  Western  town.s. 
and  generally  attracts  many  children,  while  many 
reluctant  adult  observers  may  wish  that  the  trainer 
might  he  forced  to  earn  his  living  without  submitting 
the  poor,  defenceless  brutes  to  such  cruel  exhibitions. 
The  picture  leaves  little  to  he  desired,  except,  perha])s, 
more  free  S]>ace  at  the  extreme  left  end.  Data  : Adlake 
camera;  achromatic  lens  ; 8 stop;  1 /50  second  ; .Stanley 
plate;  eiko-hydro;  Azo  enlargement. 

Scenes  like  the  one  which  engaged  the  camera  of 
Claude  I).  Millar,  page  00,  always  afford  satisfaction. 
Although  annoyingly  curious  when  the  “ camera-man  ” 
comes  around,  the  little  ones,  here,  were  caught  unawares, 
and  the  result  is  one  of  spontaneous,  unconscious 
activity.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Millar  obtained  a well- 
balanced  picture,  two  groups  forming  a i)leasingly- 


arranged  whole.  Data;  September,  1912;  4x5  Auto 
Graflex;  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/6.8;  I’remo  Film-Pack; 
tension  No.  0,  % opening;  tank  dev.;  enlarged  print. 

A Special  Course  in  Photography 

The  announcement  in  .lanuary  Photo-Era  that  the 
Southern  School  of  Photography,  at  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
will  open  during  March,  1913,  a special  post-graduate 
course  in  photography,  embracing  the  best  methods  in 
lighting,  chemical  processes  and  pictorial  work,  is  caus- 
ing much  interest  among  persons  de.sirous  to  extend 
their  knowledge  in  the  art-science,  and  who  are  seeking 
information  fiom  the  Editor.  While  fully  endorsing 
this  excellent  institution,  which  has  been  conducted  suc- 
cessfully for  many  years  by  W.  S.  Lively  — a widely 
recognized  photographic  authority  — we  must  refer  all 
iiKjuiries  regarding  the  course,  advertised  in  this  issue, 
to  Mr.  Lively,  himself.  He  conducts  an  establishment 
of  the  highest  character  and  worthy  the  utmost 
confidence. 

A Well-Merited  Honor 

Loris  Duco.s  Du  Hauron,  who  was  born  in  1837,  and 
since  about  1808  has  been  an  Indefatigable  investigator 
in  the  photographic  field,  has  recently  been  made  a 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. in  recognition  of  his  brilliant  attainments  in  the 
development  of  photography.  He  has  written  a number 
of  important  works  on  color-photography  — the  first 
issued  in  1809  — describing  a process  of  color-reproduc- 
tion invented  by  him  — the  superposition  of  red,  blue 
and  yellow  gelatine  films  to  produce  a picture  in  the 
true  colors  of  nature.  At  that  time  the  optical  sensitiz- 
ing of  photographic  plates  with  coloring  substances  was 
unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  1873,  when  Vogel  dis- 
covered the  process,  that  the  present  perfection  of  color- 
photography  became  possible.  In  1875  Du  llauron 
used  plates  sensitized  with  chlorophyll ; later  he  em- 
ployed corallin  and  eosin.  In  1878  he  had  already 
introduced  the  pigment  process,  the  Woodburytype,  and 
numerous  other  photograpbic  printing-processes,  and 
had  also  produced  fine  three-color  reproductions  on 
paper.  The  “Anaglyph”  system  of  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures was  also  his  invention.  This  consists  in  super- 
imposing a pair  of  stereoscopic  views  in  two  colors, 
which,  when  viewed  through  a pair  of  red  and  green 
eye-glasses,  stand  out  in  strong  natural  relief.  Many  of 
the  so-called  new  processes  of  to-day,  such  as  color- 
filters,  anaglyphs,  etc.,  were  invented  by  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  who  really  was  the  father  of  them  all.  The 
first  idea  concerning  Kinematography  (motion-pictures) 
emanated  from  him.  In  18ti4  he  patented  an  ajiparatus 
whose  object  was  to  record  photograpbically  any  scene 
with  its  varying  changes  within  a definite  period  of 
time. 

The  Wonderful  Assur  Colors 

When  our  Berlin  correspondent’s  letter  apprised  us 
of  the  remarkable  success  acbieved  by  German  photo- 
grajdiers  with  Schering’s  Assur  Colors,  the  publisher’s 
curiosity  was  aroused.  He  sent  to  the  American  agent. 
Scheriug  it  Glatz,  of  New  York,  for  any  specimen  colored 
prints  they  might  have,  and  received  at  once  a large  por- 
trait, a direct  print,  which  had  been  trutbfully  and 
admirably  colored  with  the  aid  of  the  Assur  Colors. 
What  is  good  enough  for  German  craftsmen  .should  in- 
terest their  brother-workers  in  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly when  a specialty  is  made  by  so  old-established 
and  reputable  a bouse  as  that  of  Scbering. 
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Substituting  White  Paper  for  Black  behind 
Autochrome  Plates 

The  substitution  of  white  glazed-jiaper  for  the  Itlack 
card  customarily  placed  behind  the  sensitive  coating-  of 
the  autochrome  and  other  color- plates  not  only  prevents 
any  diffusion,  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  clear- 
ness of  the  image  obtained,  or  any  change  in  the  bril- 
liance or  rendition  of  the  colors,  but  it  produces  an  in- 
crease in  effective  luminosity,  certaiidy  to  the  extent  of  very 
nearly  sixty  per  cent,  says  M.  L.  Benoist  in  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  Photographique  dn  Nord  de  la  France.  This 
change,  therefore,  permits  the  reduction  of  at  least  nne- 
third  of  the  time  of  exposure,  other  circumstances  being- 
equal,  which  means  a reduction  in  exposure  of  sixteen 
to  ten  seconds,  and  which  is  (piite  an  appreci.able  im- 
provement. The  glazed  paper  can  be  obtained  at  any 
paper-dealer’s.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  place  it  between 
the  black  card  and  the  plate  ; the  edges  at  each  end  can 
be  folded  back  over  the  card  to  prevent  slipping.  As 
the  glazed-paper  has  a gelatined  surface,  one  should 
avoid  letting  it  come  in  contact  with  water. 

Preparing  Solutions 

In  preparing  the  various  solutions  used  in  photo- 
graphy, amateurs — particularly  beginners — show  , a care- 
lessness that  frequently  nullifies  success,  says  Der 
Amateur  Photograph.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  without 
utility  to  remind  them  that  chemicals  should  always  be 
mixed  in  the  order  laid  down.  Thus,  in  making  a solu- 
tion of  ferrous  oxalate,  the  iron  sidphate  should  invari- 
ably be  added  to  the  potassium  oxalate  if  one  does  not 
wish  to  see  a precipitate  form  that  would  render  the 
mixture  unfit  for  use. 

Metol  should  always  be  dissolved  in  water  before  add- 
ing the  sodium  sidphite  to  it;  otherwise  it  will  form 
crystals. 

With  pyrogallic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  the  sulphite 
should  be  dissolved  first,  in  order  to  keeji  the  solution 
clear.  It  is  the  same  with  hydroqninone,  amidol  and 
glycin. 

As  accelerator  with  metol,  pyro,  hydroquinone  and 
glycin,  either  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  may  be 
used,  and  then  these  developing-agents  can  be  combined. 

Amidol,  on  the  other  band,  will  not  suffer  the  addi- 
tion of  alkali,  and  it  will  not  combine  with  other  develoji- 
ing-agents. 

In  making  up  a combined  toning-  and  fixing-batb,  the 
solution  of  gold  chloride  should  be  added  to  the  hypo- 
sulphite slowly  while  stirring  the  solution  constantly. 
In  these  solutions  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  order  indicated  in  the  formula.  If  the  bath 
is  found  not  to  tone  properly,  it  is  useless  to  add  fresh 
gold  solution  : the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  an  entirely 
new  bath. 

There  are  some  mixtures  in  making  which  the  order 
or  manner  cannot  be  changed  without  running  some 


risk,  such  as  when  mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
This  acid  has  a very  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  if, 
instead  of  pouring  the  acid  into  the  water  slowly,  the 
water  is  poured  suddenly  into  the  acid,  the  vessel  would 
aljiiost  inevitably  be  broken  and  the  highly-eorrosive 
acid  sc.attered  around. 

Fixing  Negatives  Temporarily 

According  to  Professor  Mees,  the  temporary  fixing  of 
negatives,  .as  the  phrase  implies,  is  an  operation  whose 
object  is  to  render  the  negative,  after  development, 
insensitive  to  light  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  -while 
aw.aiting  definitive  fixing  with  hypo  at  a more  conven- 
ient time.  Thus  understood,  temporary  fixing  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  real  service  to  the  traveling  photo- 
grapher who,  when  t.aking  views  abroad  and  wishing  to 
lie  sure  of  the  success  of  his  work  as  he  proceeds,  finds 
it  troublesome  and  often  impossible  to  fix  and  wash  his 
negatives  in  hotels.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested  ; 
but  on  trial  they  have  proved  to  be  unsati-sfactory,  either 
because  they  call  for  too  many  useless  articles  or  because 
the  manipuhations  are  too  complicated. 

The  following  method  has  nothing  extraordinary  about 
it,  but  it  succeeds  well  and  has  the  merit  of  being  quite 
simple.  The  mode  of  procedure  can  be  .summed  up  in 
a few  lines  : 

When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  developer  (no  need 
of  washing),  drain  it  for  a few  seconds  and  immerse  it 
in  a two-per-cent  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  leaving  it  there 
for  thirty  seconds  to  a minute  at  the  most,  rocking  the 
tray  gently.  The  operation  is  then  finished  and  the 
negative  m,ay  at  once  be  handled  in  ditfuseil  light  with 
impunity.  There  is  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  wash 
briefly  and  dry  it — an  operation  that  m,ay  be  hastened 
by  immersion  in  denatured  alcohol  for  fifteen  minutes. 

This  method  is  .applicable  with  any  kind  of  alkaline 
developer,  but  should  not  be  used  with  iron.  The  fixing 
of  the  sensitive  plate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
alkaline  developers  is  capable  of  redncing  bromide  of 
silver  in  presence  of  an  acid,  and  from  the  moment  the 
latter  is  apjdied  the  plate  can  be  exposed  to  the  light 
without  danger  of  fogging.  Later  the  negative  is  fixed 
permanently  in  the  usual  hypo  bath  or  in  potassium 
cyanide  without  going  into  the  darkroom. 

Writing  on  a Negative 

Alt.  that  is  reijuired  is  a little  ordinary  co])ying  ink. 
’’I'he  required  wording  is  written  with  it  with  a jien  on 
clean  white  jiaper.  the  size  required,  and  is  allowed  to 
dry.  Then  after  .soaking  the  negative  in  clean  water, 
the  .surface  water  is  blotted  off  the  film  and  the  writing- 
pa]ier  is  .sijueegeed  into  close  contact  with  it.  Danqicn- 
ing  the  back  of  the  writing  jiajicr  before  squeegeeing- 
onto  the  film  is  a good  ]>lan.  Aftei-  the  lajise  of  about  a 
minute  the  jiaper  can  be  taken  off  and  the  w-i-iting  will 
be  found  to  have  transferred  to  the  film. 


Exposure-Guide  for  February 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  he  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  luonunients,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  otlier  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

rum 

11a.m.  to  IP.M. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

10-11  A.M.  and  1-2  p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

9-10  A.M.  and  2-3  p.m. 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2  1 

1* 

S - 9 A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/5* 

1/2* 

1* 

1 1/2* 

3* 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  ju.st  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  (10°  N.  multiply  by  13 ; 55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 1’1> ; 30°  X %. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.S.2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.3 

X 3/4 

F/11 

U.S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S. 32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

I /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

I /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very  dis- 
tant landsca]>es  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

1 /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides;  well-lighted  street-scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage  ; ship])ing  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
grou])S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

PLATES.  Wlien  plates  other  than  those  i: 
must  be  multi])lied  by  the  number  given  at  the  he 


the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly=lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  mider  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example  : 

Tlie  faetois  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject ; third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film  ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  figures,  in 
Feb.,  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  K.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4) . In 
the  table  look  for  “ hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/1(5  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/IG,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expos- 
ure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  ojjposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  l/l(5X4=l/4.  Hence,  expos- 
ure will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Plate-Speeds  Tables.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1 /2  is  used,  multiply  the 
tijiie  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/16  X 1/2=  1/32. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/32  second. 

Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
d of  the  class  of  plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Pate 

Partiadars  oj 

XiNTH  Amekic.an  Photographic  Salox 
Grand  Raj)ids  Camera  Club 
Portland,  Me. 

Kodak  Exhibitions 

Music  Hall,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Armory,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ryman  Auditorium,  Xashville,  Tenn. 
Goodwin  Institute,  ^Memphis,  Tenn. 
Artillery  Hall,  Xew  Orleans,  La. 
Auditorium,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

Photo-Era  Prize  Pictures 

Bedford  Branch,  Y,  M.  C,  A.  Camera  Clid) 
Brooklyn.  Xew  York 

Jan.  23  to  Feb.  4,  1913 
Mar.  1 to  31,  1913 

Jan.  20  to  24,  1913 
Jan.  27  to  Feb.  1,  1913 
Feb.  3 to  8,  1913 
Fell.  10  to  1.5,  1913 
Feb.  17  to  22,  1913 
Feb.  24  to  IMar.  1,  1913 

Feb.  1 to  28,  1913 

Fedora  Brown,  230  La  Grave  Ave., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Eastman  Kodak  ('o.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

John  Wray,  1121  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  tliat  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  eacli 
outfit  and  the  manipidation  is  very  simple.  An  acti- 
nometer  or  exposure-meter  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to 


one’s  camera  outfit,  for  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
measures  the  correct  time  of  exposure  under  different 
conditions  of  light,  speed  of  plate  and  size  of  stop  used. 

For  a j)ractical  and  lucidly- written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
1’hoto-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  IVy.  350,  IVa. 
Lumifere  Sigma 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128.  Wy.  260,  Wa. 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 
Magnet  Ortho 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  X.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Oefender  Vulcan 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Seed  Color-Value 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  1.  P.E.  Ill,  Wy.  ISO,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-Il. 

Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-F’ilter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  X.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 


Lumi^re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  00,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Xon-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  flrtho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Xon-Halation 
Seed  Xon-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

( lass  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 
Lumi^re  Ortho  A 
Lumi5re  ( Irtho  B 


Class  2.  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Speci.al  Rapid 
Lumi^re  Panchro  C 

Class  3.  P.E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  S,  P.  E.  39.  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  I.so  Xon-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11.  Wy.  3,  Wa. 

Lumhre  Autochrome 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


The  London  Daily  Mail  Prize  Competition 

The  annouiiceinent  of  the  photographic  contest  of 
Lord  Xorthcliffe’s  newspaper,  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
created  a sensation  in  the  photographic  world,  not  alone 
because  the  prizes  offered  were  the  largest  ever  known 
in  a competition  of  this  kind,  but  because  the  conditions 
were  unique  and  the  contest  was  open  to  the  entire 
w'orld. 

The  idea  was  to  picture  a vacation,  or  “ holiday,” 
as  our  English  cousins  call  it,  and  the  awards  were  to  be 
made  to  the  contestant  whose  pictures  showed  the  most 
fun  derived  from  a particular  vacation.  There  were  no 
restrictions,  whatever,  as  to  the  kinds  of  cameras,  films, 
plates  or  papers  to  be  used,  but  each  contestant  was  re- 
quired to  give  this  information. 

The  first  prize  of  tl,000  (nearly  $5,000)  was  awarded 
to  a set  of  pictures  made  with  a 3A  Folding  Pocket 
Ki>dak,  by  Mr.  Douglas  A.  G.  Brown,  of  London.  The 
second  prize  of  t'lOO  was  divided  between  two  Eurojiean 
competitors,  one  of  w’hom  used  a 3A  Folding  I’ocket 
Kod,ak.  The  third  prize  of  t-50  was  divided  between 
Mr.  D.  Van  Deventer  of  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  who 
used  a Century  Camera,  and  a competitor  using  a 
camera  of  European  make.  I’ictnres  made  with  East- 
man goods  captured  the  first  prize  and  participated  in 
each  of  the  other  two  prizes.  Kodak  is  evidently  strong 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  well  as  here. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were  appointed  by  the 
Daily  ISfail,  and  consisted  of  the  Editor  of  that  news- 
paper anil  the  two  well-known  novelists,  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Williamson  and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton.  The  three  very 
large  prizes,  approximating  fifty-six  hundred  dollars 
in  our  money,  no  doubt  stimulated  the  vacation  idea 
in  Flngland,  as  was  the  intention  of  the  Daily  Mail  in 
originating  the  competition. 

Lantern-Slide  Making  Simplified 

Making  Lantern-Slides  is  a very  simple  process  with 
the  Wellington  Slow  Contact  Plate,  which,  unlike  Lan- 
tern-Slide Plates  of  other  brands,  requires  no  darkroom. 
'File  Wellington  S.  C.  P.  Lantern-Slide  is  printed  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  gaslight-papers  and  developed 
in  subdued  light.  A new  field  is  now  open  to  amateur 
workers  who  can  make  lantern-slides  from  their  own 
negatives  and,  with  the  new  projection-lanterns  on  the 
market  — sold  .at  extremely  moderate  jirices  — “ Lan- 
tern-Slide parties”  should  liecome  popular.  To  intro- 
duce these  plates,  a dozen  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
in  Ihiited  States  on  recei|)t  of  40  cents,  by  addressing 
tbe  mail-order  de])artment  of  R.alph  Ilari  is  & Company, 
30  Hromtield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Camera  Ifxhibit  and  Salon  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Camera  Club  will  be  held  the  week 
of  February  7,  10P3.  Entry-ldanks  can  be  had  of 
E.  Kie.sser,  secretary,  Poli  Building,  So.  Main  St.,  AVilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  Closing-date  for  receiving  pictures  is 
February  7.  There  will  be  a salon  of  tbirty  jiictures  in 
the  exhiliition  and  ten  awards  will  be  made. 


The  Victor  Postcard  Projector 

The  success  which  has  marked  the  introduction  of 
the  Victor  Portable  Stereopticon  has  induced  its 
makers,  the  Victor  Animatograph  Co.,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  place  upon  the  market  a simple  and  convenient 
form  of  picture-projector,  but  using  an  electric  arc-light. 
This  new  model  is  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance  and 
we  are  assured  that  it  produces  an  extremely  brilliant 
and  clear-cut  image,  with  maximum  facihty,  and  utmost 
safety  when  operated  by  inexperienced  persons  or  even 
children.  The  price,  complete  with  rheostat  for  100  to 
125  volts,  is  •$25.00.  From  the  dealer  or  direct  from 
the  company. 

Our  Circulating  Guild  Exhibit 

The  popularity  of  the  Photo-Era  collection  of 
Prize  Prints  continues  unabated.  This  exhibit  consists 
of  all  the  prize  and  honorable  mention  prints  of  twelve 
consecutive  monthly  competitions  of  our  Round  Robin 
Guild  Department  for  the  year  1912,  most  of  which 
have  been  published  in  Photo-Era.  These  competitions 
embrace  diti’erent  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects  which 
are  treated  by  each  worker  in  his  own  individual,  artistic 
manner.  The  authors  of  these  prints  are  professional 
and  amateur  workeis  of  recognized  ability.  The  col- 
lection which  includes  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pictures  of  eminent  artistic  value,  was  exhibited  at 
the  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  during  October  last ; 
at  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  in  November ; thence 
going  to  the  iVIissouri  Camera  Club.  St.  Louis.  Other 
places  of  exhibition  will  be  announced  later.  Clubs  and 
societies  desiring  the  temporary  loan  of  this  collection, 
or  that  of  the  preceding  year,  should  make  application 
at  once. 

A Question  of  Judgment 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  .are  earnestly  requested  to 
keep  their  money  — unless  they  can  spend  it  wisely.  The 
publisher  of  this  magazine  has  taken  the  utmost  pains 
to  select  and  offer  to  his  subscribers  advertisements  of 
oidy  such  photographic  and  other  commodities  as  he 
can  endorse  personally. 

Contracts,  however  alluring,  to  advertise  goods,  firms 
or  individuals,  about  which  there  is  the  least  question, 
are  never  accepted  by  Photo-Era. 

Purchasers  of  goods  advertised  in  Photo-Era  run  no 
risk  of  being  dealt  with  unfairly.  Cameras,  lenses, 
equipments  and  supplies  can  be  had  that  represent  the 
acme  of  ingenuity,  workmanship  and  efficiency,  and  a 
no  more  acceptable  gift  can  be  made  to  a friend  than  an 
up-to-date  camera  or  lens. 

Study  our  advertisements  ! 

The  delights  of  picture-projection  in  the  home  have 
been  materially  increased  by  the  “ Little  Phostint 
.lourneys  ” — a series  of  postcards  in  natural  colors  in 
sets  of  forty  cards  each,  picturing  representative  scenes 
of  the  great  cities,  garden-spots  and  natural  wonders  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  issued  by  the  Detroit 
Publishing  Co.,  famous  for  their  artistic  ta.ste,  and  are 
for  sale  by  all  photo-dealers. 
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Optimistic  Publicity 

The  spirit  of  goodwill  radiates  every  amionneemeiit 
of  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Wolleiisak  Optical 
Company,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.  This  feeling'  of  good 
nature  and  optimism  is  a valuable  asset  in  every  man's 
business,  but  it  is  not  surtieiently  cultivated.  True,  it  is 
manifest,  in  a marked  degree,  at  photographers’  conven- 
tions, inspired  largely  by  the  effervescent,  magnetic  per- 
sonality of  a number  of  cheerful  souls,  who  appear  not 
to  know  such  words  as  '‘gloom,”  “ failure”  ; yet  their  gray 
hairs  and  furrowed  brows  show  that  they  have  known 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  Hut  “away  with  dull 
care  1 ” is  the  message  which  they  bring  to  their  lirother- 
craftsmen,  and  their  sunny  presence  electrifies  an  assem- 
blage of  several  thousand  men  and  women. 

Thoughts  like  these  must  constantly  dominate  the 
fertile,  brain  of  II.  U.  Bodine,  who  edits  the  pleasantly- 
diversified  literature  of  the  publicity-bureau  of  the 
Wollensaks,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  tastefully- 
printed  catalogs,  booklets,  folders,  calendars,  and,  par- 
ticularly, in  their  latest  and  original  brochure  entitled 
“ Lensology  and  Shutterisms.”  This  extremely  artistic 
sixteen-page  “ utterance  " is  a melange  of  news-items 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Wollensak  Company,  their 
products  and  business-methods;  also  maxims,  testimo- 
nials, comments  and  bright  sayings  — all  of  interest  to 
the  dealer  in  and  the  user  of  Wollensak  s])ecialties.  It 
is  issued  once  every  two  months,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  one  interested  in  camera-lenses  and  shutter-s,  or 
merely  in  artistic  printing.  In  any  event,  it  will  enter- 
tain and  instruct. 

A Public  Ackno’wledgment 

The  Christmas  of  a year  ago  yielded  the  Editor  not 
a few  tasteful  and  originally-conceived  Christmas  cards 
from  his  professional  subscribers.  But  this  Christmas 
of  191’2  was  memorable  because  of  the  Christmas  greet- 
ings .selected  from  the  many  beautiful  designs  of  com- 
merce, sent  to  us  from  friends  among  our  subscribers  — 
professional  and  amateur  photographers  — dealers,  man- 
ufacturers and  fellow-publishers. 

These  tasteful  emblems  of  friendshij)  and  good  cheer 
came  at  a time  when  the  January  issue  was  receiving 
its  final  dress,  preiriratory  to  mailing,  amid  conditions 
of  hurry  and  excitement  which  characterize  every  large 
business  community  at  Chri.stmas  time.  Instead  of 
answering  personally  these  several  hundred  Yuletide 
greetings  in  the  customary  way,  the  Editor  takes  this 
opportunity  to  thank  one  and  all  for  the  messages  of 
appreciation,  encouragement  and  goodwill,  and  takes 
the  utmost  pleasure  in  responding  mo.st  heartily  in  kind 
and  degree.  At  the  same  time  lie  expre.sses  the  hope 
that  he  may  continue  to  merit  the  esteem  and  confidence 
with  which  lie  has  been  honored  by  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters during  the  six  years  of  his  activity  as  editor  and 
publi.sher  of  this  magazine. 

The  Reflex  Camera 

The  makers  of  this  sterling  camera,  made  in  Newark, 
N.  J..  announce  that  they  have  ini])roved  their  popular 
Focal-Plane  Postcard  Camera  hy  adding  a larger  wind- 
ing-knob, a superior  attachment  for  time-exposure  and  a 
speed-indicator.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  tlie 
merits  of  cameras  for  use  during  the  coming  outdoor 
seasons. 

“ A srccESSFUL  man  is  he  who  keeps  his  word.  Will 
that  order  be  finished  when  YOU  promised  it  '.’  ” 

ji.  Dozer. 


The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

A LARGE  number  of  students  have  enrolled  for  the 
January  class,  among  them  Mr.  Roberto  Rodriguez  of 
Matauzas,  Cuba,  Mr.  Alfred  Lomen  of  Cape  Nome, 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  E.  Hong  of  Canton,  China,  for 
photography. 

Mr.  Carlos  Morales,  who  finished  the  engraving- 
course  last  year,  has  ag'ain  written  to  the  college  for 
another  engraver  for  his  government  — V enezuela. 

Mr.  Geo.  Ep[iert,  demonstrator  for  the  Hammer  Dry- 
Plate  Co.,  made  the  college  a professional  visit  during 
December. 

In  the  December  Contest  at  the  Camera  Club,  Japan 
made  a clean  sweeji,  Mr.  Kondo  winning  four  prizes  and 
Mr.  Hongu,  one. 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Bowen,  who  has  been  taking  a 
course  in  photography  the  past  summer,  has  returned  to 
his  home  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  will  open  an 
elaborate  portrait-studio. 

Mr.  Frank  Francis,  who  has  enrolled  for  a course  in 
photography  this  month,  had  the  distinction  of  making 
the  two  most  successful  negatives  of  the  recent  removal 
and  sinking  of  the  famous  battleship  Maine,  at  Havana. 
He  sold  the  two  negatives  for  $550,  which  is  a fail- 
price,  as  negatives  go.  Mr.  Francis  has  had  a wide 
experience  in  view-work,  having  traveled  for  several 
years  in  that  business.  He  spent  last  winter  making 
views  ill  the  iSouth  Sea  Islands. 


Filters  for  Instantaneous  Aiitochrome 
Portrait-Work 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  wish  to  announce  that  they 
have  in  stock  Autochrome  fScreens  adjusted  to  the 
“ Agfa  ” Blitzlicht  Powder  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
in.stantaneous  Autochrome  portrait- work. 


No.  Size 

1 1%.  X 1'4  inches 

2 1%  X 1%  „ 

3 2Ts  X 2%  ,, 

4 31/2  X 3V2  „ 

5 4-';4  X 4%  „ 

6 6x6  „ 

7 5x7 


Price 
..$1.00 
. 1.50 
2.00 
. 3.00 

4.00 

5.00 
. 5.00 


Timing  Autochrome  Plates  Easily  and 
Accurately 

Every  user  of  Wellcome ’s  Photograjiliic  Exposure 
Record  and  Diary  for  1913  will  find,  on  page  247,  a 
special  note  explaining  how  to  use  the  meter|'wheii  a 
factor  higher  than  six  is  indicated.  This  refers  also  to 
the  time  to  be  given  to  autochrome  plates,  which  can  be 
calculated  ijuickly  and  accurately  with  the  aid  of  this 
invaluable  little  book.  8ee  page  251,  against  Liimifu-e  ; 
Autochrome  (with  filter)  Indoors  and  Outdoors,  Col.  I. 


Fred  Hammer 

Geniai,,  sunny  Fred  Hammer  (properly  Ludwig  F. 
Hammer,  Jr.)  is  no  morel  He  passed  away  Decem- 
ber 17,  1912,  after  a lingering  illness  of  two  years.  His 
exemplary  character  and  genial  jiresence  made  him  per- 
sonally very  popular,  and  he  was  prominently  identified 
with  the  fratern.'il  orders  and  business  a.ssociations  of 
St.  Louis,  who  were  strongly  represented  at  his  funeral. 
Mr.  Hammer  was  associated  at  an  early  age  with  his 
father,  L.  F.  Hammer  (still  living),  in  the  management 
of  the  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Comiiany.  St.  Louis,  of  which 
he  was  sales-manager. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


FOR  SALE  — Seneca  Camera.  4 x 5,  No.  8,  lisi-inch  exten- 
sion : Dynar  lens,  F/i»,  (U/o-incIi  focus  in  Ibso  Shutter  giving  speeds 
T.  B.  1.  Vi»,  Viu.  V2.-,  V.M,  Vim.;  Film  Pack  adapter  4x5:  six 
4 X 5 double  plate  liolders,  and  carrying  case  — all  in  tirst-class 
condition.  Price  ^^40.00.  E.  L,  C.  Morse,  7411  Bond  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


FOR  SALE  — A strictly  Jirst-class  studio  in  Greater  Boston, 
fully  e<iuipped  for  first-class  work.  Owner  wishes  to  sell,  ena- 
bling him  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  interest  to  otlier  line  of 
business.  Correspond  with  C.  W.  M.,  care  of  Photo-Era. 


HIGH-CLASS  LANTERN-SLIDES  made  from  any  size 
films,  plates  or  prints.  Prices  and  bargain  catalog  of  interest- 
ing slides,  free.  Sample  slide,  American  Eagle,  postpaid  for 
fifteen  ‘2-cent  stamps.  Bromide  enlaiging.  Uiu  Mulford,  Lan- 
tern-Slide Exchange,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


MONEA’  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  I start  amateurs  making  money 
at  home,  taking  portraits;  become  professionals ! Studio-secrets, 
retouching,  etc.^  fully  explained.  Address  : Wells’  Studio,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio. 


HAVE  your  favorite  photograph  colored  by  an  expert  colorist, 
4 X 5,  8*5  cents;  5 x 7,  50  cents;  0 x 8,  G5  cents;  8 x 10,  75  cents. 
Portraits  and  figures,  prices  on  ai>plication.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. H.  E.  Sylvester,  G8  Summer  Street,  Malden,  Mass. 


WANTED  — Position  in  New  York  by  gentleman  of  highest 
experience  in  the  organization  of  photographic  stores,  wholesale, 
retail  or  studio.  Holds  tlie  higliest  diploma  offered  in  London 
for  plioto  chemistry.  Has  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  photo- 
graphy  in  colors,  and  has  two  workable  processes  for  printing 
autochromes  and  other  screen-plates  onto  paper.  References: 
Leading  workers  and  scientists  througliout  the  world.  Address, 
A.  B.  H..  10  Vernon  Place,  Southampton  Row.  London,  England. 


REQUESTS  FOR  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc. ; also 
studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange,  can- 
not be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  accompanied  by  convincing 

proofs  of  the  ability^  character  and  business-integrity  of  adver- 
tisers unknown  to  the  puidisher. 


WANTED  — A position  as  operator  and  retoucher,  in  any  of  the 
New  England  States,  particularly  Massachusetts  or  Maine.  Have 
had  wide  experience  in  large  eastern  studios.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences given  as  to  reliability  and  worth.  Salary  $25.00  per  week. 
Address,  A.  H.  W.,  care  of  Photo-Era. 


FOR  SALE  — BARGAIN 

The  “ TRIMSQUARE  ” Photo-Print  Marker 

a well-equipped  photo-studio  in  the  hest 
section  of  New  York  City,  finest  trade,  two 
years’  lease,  price  $3500.  To  responsible 
parties  we  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
fully.  Address  D.  F.  M.,  c/o  Photo-Era. 

Made  of  thick  transparent  celluloid  with  lines  on 
under  surface  and  other  unique  features 
Indispensable  for  squaring  prints  before  trimming 
Price  25c.  Illustrated  circular  free 

FLEXIBLE  RULER  CO.,  855  Niagara  Si.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Lantern  - Slides  Colored 

For  25c.,  50c.,  75c.  or  $1.00 

According  to  Amount  of  Work  Re<iuired 
For  trial-order,  send  slide  and  remittance  to 
JULIAN  M.  COCHRANE,  165  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  BOYD  ADJUSTABLE 
PRINTING-MASK.  ALUMINUM 

Quickly  and  easily  adjusted  to  make  white  borders  on  various-sized 
prints.  Reduce  your  pictures  to  artistic  proportions.  Used  in  a6K  x 
Printing-Frame.  Price  with  pad,  75c.  For  sale  by  Geo.  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y.;  Havers  & Fagan.  83  Nassau  St..  N.  Y.; 
The  Obrig  Camera  Co.,  147  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

INVALUABLE  FOR  BEGINNERS 
“Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad’’ 
By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  .Ir. 

Fully  illustrate<l  with  faulty  pirturea  anJ  oouiplete 
explauatioiis.  Price,  paper,  50  cents  po.st-pakl.  With 
Photo-Era  1 year,  ^!l.(’i5. 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

'i,  Ul  NEW  POSTCARD  PRINTER 

1 ^ money-maker  for  every  photo- 
grapher.  Send  $2  to-day  and  it 
B he  sent  to  you  by  Parcel  Post 

Kt  Send  Stamp  for  Bargain-List 

||  WILLOUGHBY  « A SQUARE  DEAL 

rs.  1 Broadway  and  1 1 th  St.,  New  York 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 

with  the  new  (or  any  desired)  number  of 

The  Photo-Miniature 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  DIRECT  TO  PUBLISHERS 
25  cents  per  copy.  New  list  on  request 

TENNANT  & WARD,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 

Photo-Eka  the  Blue-Book  of  l^hofogTaphie  Advertising' 
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Floral  Photography  by  Artificial  Light 

LEON  JEANNE 


For  the  Iteginner  in  tlo\ver-photograj)liy, 
and  for  one  who  lias  had.  perhajis,  hut 
limited  experience  in  photography  of  any 
kind,  a few  hints  as  to  the  methods  and  manner 
of  working  may  be  the  means  of  saving  much 
needless  labor  and  cpiantities  of  material,  not  to 
mention  one’s  patience  — and  of  patience  we 
must  have  an  abundance.  And  yet  for  one  who 
will  proceed  in  a proper  and  orderly  manner, 
using  judgment  and  discrimination,  the  whole 
procedure  is  simplicity  itself. 

As  to  the  eipiipment,  it  is  almost  necessary  to 
be  provided  with  a camera  having  a ground- 
glass.  on  which  to  focus  and  arrange  the  sub- 
ject. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  good  pictures 
may  not  he  made  with  film-cameras,  by  using 
the  focusing-scale  ; but  the  method  is  uncertain, 
and  long  before  the  student  has  accomplished 
something  satisfactory  to  himself,  his  patience 
will  prohaldy  have  ceased. 

A 4 X 5 plate-camera,  on  the  ground-glass  of 
which  the  picture  may  he  arranged  and  focused, 
makes  a very  satisfactory  outfit.  Anything 
smaller  is  apt  to  lie  too  difficult  to  handle,  while 
larger  sizes  are  governed  only  by  the  amhition 
and  purse  of  the  worker. 

Anastigmatic  lenses  are  preferalile  if  one  can 
afford  fhem.  liecause  of  their  superior  speed  and 
definition ; hut  the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens, 
usually  provided  on  cameras,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  receive 
some  consideration  also.  A lens  of  about  six  or 
seven  inches,  used  with  a 4 x r>  jilate,  will  give 
good  perspective  and  sufficient  dej)th  of  focus. 
A lens  of  shorter  focus  will  destroy  the  jiroper 
perspective  of  the  flowers,  making  the  near  ones 
very  large  while  those  a little  further  hack  are 
extremely  small : and  one  of  longer  focus  will 
cause  much  diffusion  in  the  distant  blossoms, 
when  focused  on  the  near  ones. 

Orthochromatic  plates  should  he  used,  if  j)os- 
sihle.  as  they  do  not  require  a treatment  differ- 
ent from  the  other  plates,  but  rendei'  color-values 
far  better  than  the  ordinary  plate.  15y  color- 


value  we  mean  the  range  of  intermediate  tones 
from  white  to  black  which  the  photograj)her 
makes  use  of  in  rej)roducing  on  paper,  flowers 
of  various  colors  from  light  blues  through  yel- 
lows and  reds  to  the  green  of  foliage.  Workers 
might  he  cautioned  here  to  use  great  care  in 
handling  orthochromatic  plates,  as  they  are  veiy 
sensitive  and  should  not  be  exposed  too  long  to 
the  darkroom  lantern. 

A substantial  tripod,  firm  and  rigid,  shoidd  he 
used.  To  place  the  camera  on  the  table  or  on  a 
box,  is  not  a good  practice,  as  it  is  sure  to  he 
moved  after  focu.sing  when  the  slide  is  with- 
drawn or  replaced.  Having  fastened  the  camera 
securely  to  the  tripod  and  placed  the  tripod 
firmly  on  the  floor  in  such  a way  that  it  will  not 
slip,  we  are  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
arrangement  of  our  subject. 

Select  two  or  three  dowers,  not  contrasting 
too  much  in  color,  place  in  a glass  or  vase  and 
set  on  a table,  the  camera  having  been  pre- 
viously adjusted  before  the  table  at  such  a 
height  that  one  can  comfortahly  focus  the  lens 
while  sitting  on  a chair.  Should  the  dowers 
he  too  low,  they  may  easily  he  raised  to  the 
proper  height  by  setting  the  vase  on  one  or 
more  hooks  or  boxes.  (See  page  104.)  Behind 
the  dowers,  about  twelve  inches  away,  the 
background  must  he  arranged.  This  may  he  of 
(^arilhoard  laid  against  the  wall,  or  it  may  he  of 
some  soft  material  hung  on  a ])iece  of  furniture 
in  such  manner  as  to  he  free  of  folds.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  background  should  he  of  plain 
tint  without  design.  It  should  harmonize  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  sid)ject  to  he  ])hoto- 
graphed,  yet  give  enough  contrast  to  bring  out 
the  iletail  of  the  ]>etals.  Black  backgrounds 
should  he  avoided,  as  they  give  the  aji])earance 
of  the  dowers  being  cut  out  and  pasted  on,  while 
with  very  light  backgrounds  the  detail  is  lost. 

A departure  will  here  he  made  which  may, 
perhaps,  astonish  the  average  beginner  — the 
use  of  artificial  light.  This  may  be  emjdoyed 
with  as  much  success  as  daylight,  while  it  is  far 
less  didicult  to  adjust,  both  as  to  brilliancy  and 

io;t 


location,  and  has  the  advantage  of  uniform  in- 
tensity for  an  indefinite  period,  something  im- 
possihle  with  daylight.  Another  advantage. 


FLOWER-STUDY  LEON  .TEANNE 


not  to  l)e  overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  most 
workers  have  more  leisure  in  the  evenings  than 
in  the  daytime,  and  tlie  use  of  artificial  light  for 
tliis  work  opens  up  a field  which  can  l)e  very 
profitaVjly  made  use  of.  Care  must  he  taken 
not  to  liave  the  shailows  too  dark,  and  reflectors 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  same  as  in 
portraiture. 

Pro|)er  ligliting,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  difii- 
cult  part  of  tlie  entire  operation,  and  on  this 
rests  not  only  the  success  of  the  exposure  — the 
])ringing  out  of  detail  in  tlie  green  leaves  as 
well  as  the  lighter  coloreil  jietals  of  the  flowers  — 
hut  also  the  delicate  modeling  of  the  subject. 

A kerosene  lamp,  one  having  a mantle,  which 
will  give  a white  light,  or  a portable  electric 
bulb  is  sufiicient  illumination,  setting  it  on  the 
table  or  a low  step-ladder  a little  in  front  and 
to  one  side  of  the  subject,  in  such  manner  as 
will  illuminate  the  flowers  while  leaving  some 
parts  of  the  petals  in  shadow.  This  gives 
modeling. 

Arrange  the  subject  on  the  ground-glass  and 
focus  the  lens  on  the  flower  that  is  to  be  the 
main  feature  in  the  ])icture.  Do  not  try  to  get 
them  all  in  focus.  A little  diffusion  will  give 
atmosphere  and  adds  to  the  ])ictorial  (juality  of 
the  composition.  Microscopic  detail  is  re(piired 
only  for  scientific  and  not  artistic  ])urposes. 


A few  grasses  placed  in  the  vase  tend  to 
bind  the  flowers  together  and  improve  the 
general  composition.  (See  page  105.)  Or  a 
shadow  on  the  background  tends  towards  the 
same  result,  hut  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
spottiness  or  shadows  that  are  too  sharply  de- 
fined. (See  page  106.) 

Should  the  shadow  side  of  the  flowers  be  too 
dark,  a white  card  reflector  may  be  placed  on 
that  side  and  beyond  the  field  of  the  lens,  which 
will  lighten  the  shadows.  In  all  arrangement, 
simplicity  shoidd  be  the  keynote.  Do  not  crowd 
too  many  flowers  into  the  picture,  and  do  not 
place  them  directly  in  the  center.  Be  sure  the 
lens  is  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  lamp  when 
making  the  exposure,  in  order  to  avoid  interior 
reflections  and  fogging  of  the  plate. 

No  very  definite  suggestion  can  be  made  in 
the  matter  of  exposure,  as  all  will  depend  upon 
the  intensity  of  your  light  and  the  colors  of 
your  flowers.  In  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions the  author  has  given  exposures  ranging 
from  25  seconds  to  SYo  minutes  at  F /6.8. 

The  beginner  would  do  well  to  make  an 
exposure  and  develop  immediately.  If  he  lacks 
detail  in  the  shadows,  he  should  double  the 
exposures  and  continue  to  do  so  until  he  has 
the  proper  time.  A few  plates  used  in  this 
way,  when  beginning,  will  he  more  instructive 
than  any  amount  of  advice.  One  should  not  be 
afraid  to  expose.  Full  exposure  will  give  detail, 
althougli  it  tends  to  reduce  contrast,  as  expo- 
sure is  increased.  Underexposure  yields  lack 
of  detail  and  increases  contrast,  and,  conse- 
ipiently,  extreme  blacks  and  whites.  The  former 
is  better  than  the  latter. 

Developing  may  be  done  in  the  solutions 
usually  sold  liy  dealers  ; but  two  or  tliree  ounces 
of  water  should  be  added  to  every  eight  ounces 
of  solution  in  order  that  the  detail  may  build 
up  before  the  highlights  become  too  dense.  Do 
not  develop  too  far.  A good  flower-negative 
should  have  about  the  same  density  as  a good 
portrait-negative.  The  shadows  should  be  very 
thin,  and  the  highlights  easily  seen  through 
before  a strong  light.  Be  careful,  when  making 
the  exj)osure,  to  see  that  the  camera  or  the 
flowers  are  not  shaken.  So  many  beginners 
show  negatives  and  prints  which  indicate  care- 
lessness. Digs  in  the  emulsion,  finger-marks  on 
both  plates  and  prints,  and  fogged  plates,  from 
careless  loading  or  replacing  the  slide  improp- 
erly, are  (piite  common  faults.  No  good  pho- 
tographer is  careless.  No  careless  photographer 
is  a good  one. 

Some  of  the  accompanying  ilhistrations  have 
backgrounds  that  are  too  dark  for  the  flowers, 
while  others  are  intended  to  show  the  difficulty 
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of  photographing  various  colors.  Trouble  will 
he  encountered  in  rendering  the  red  and  green, 
as  found  in  Poinsettia,  where  a two-ininute  ex- 
posure was  given ; while  that  of  the  Narcissus 
(see  above)  was  hut  25  seconds. 


LEON  .TEANNK 

Tlie  foregoing  is  merely  a series  of  Idnts  for 
beginners,  to  show  them  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a very  simple  manner.  Many  new 
ideas  will  present  themselves  to  the  worker  who 
proceeds  along  the  lines  laid  out. 


Quick  Work 

J.  N.  JOCKEL 


Most  photographers,  doubtless,  are 
familiar  with  the  stock  method  of  dry- 
ing negatives  ({uickly  with  alcohol,  and 
making  bromide  prints  from  wet  negatives,  but 
perhaps  the  following  notes  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers. 

Let  us  supj)ose  that  a finished  photograph 
“ while  you  wait  ” is  required.  About  tlie  actual 
making  of  the  negative  there  is  little  to  Ije  said, 
except  as  regards  the  development  and  fixing. 
Pyro-metol.  and  preferaldy  the  well-known  “ Im- 
perial ” formula,  is  the  most  ra])id  developer, 
but  my  preference  is  for  a one-solution  metol- 
hydroquinone  develoj)er.  which  is  equally  satis- 
factory for  negatives,  prints  and  slides,  and 
fairly  ra])id  in  action.  Phxation  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated if  the  hypo  (about  5 oz.  to  the  pint)  is 
used  at  a temperature  of  about  75  deg.  and 
the  plate  is  stood  up  in  a tank  of  solution,  or 
rocked  well.  After  a rinse  of  about  three 
minutes  under  the  tap,  the  plate  may  now  be 
quickly  dried. 


The  negative  should  be  given  three  or  four 
baths  of  spirit,  being  allowed  to  remain  in  each 
for  about  two  minutes,  and  tlie  dish  rocked  well ; 
the  plate  may  then  be  dried  by  gentle  beat,  or 
the  spirit  allowed  to  evaporate  sjiontaneously. 
Any  milky  sediment  which  may  have  formed  on 
the  film  of  the  negative  should  be  wiped  off 
before  drying.  This  method  is  not,  of  course, 
applicable  to  celluloid  films,  vvhicb  are  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  spirit  may  be  kejit  and  used 
several  times. 

Hardening  the  Film  and  Drying  by  Heat 
If  the  photographic  film  can  be  bardened  to  a 
suflicient  extent,  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to 
dry  the  ]ilate  or  jn-int  by  beat.  ( )f  the  various 
chemicals  which  harden,  or  raise  the  melting 
])oint  of  gelatine,  the  most  efficient  is  formalde- 
hyde or  formaline,  the  commercial  ])roduct  being 
a forty  ])er  cent  solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  It 
is  a colorless,  somewhat  oily-looking  li(|uid.  with 
a ])ungent  and  irritating  smell,  and  for  use 
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should  be  diluted  to  eight  times  its  bulk  with 
water,  making  a five-percent  solution.  After 
fixing,  the  plate  or  print  sliould  he  given  a rinse, 
and  immersed  in  the  formaldehyde  for  three  or 
four  minutes  ; if  the  surface  is  dabbed  with  a 
clean  soft  handkerchief,  it  can  then  he  dried  by 
heat  in  as  little  as  two  minutes  without  injuring 
the  film.  By  this  treatment  the  gelatine  seems 
to  he  rendered  ([uite  insoluble — at  any  rate,  in 
boiling  water — and  very  often  it  becomes  im- 
possible afterwards  to  intensify  or  act  upon  the 
image  in  any  way.  This  method  of  drying  is 
applicable  to  either  plates  or  films,  and  paper 
prints  with  a gelatine  surface,  and  is  much  to 
he  preferred  to  the  use  of  s])irit  for  this  pur- 
pose. I have  used  a solution  of  formaldehyde 
in  this  way  for  over  a year,  and  liave  only  had 
two  cases  of  the  film  softening  — both  being 
lantern  slides.  The  hardening  solution  may  be 
addeil  to  the  hxing-bath,  but  as  far  as  I have 
tried  it,  there  is  no  gain  in  time,  and  I do  not 
recommend  it.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
formaline  is  strong  enough,  as  the  solution 
becomes  weaker  through  exposure  to  the  air. 
1 may  ])oint  out  that  a saturated  solution  of 
common  alum  can  he  used  for  hardening,  but 
it  must  be  allowed  to  act  for  alxuit  eight  minutes, 
and  even  then  there  is  a good  chance  of  melting. 


Printing 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  a photograph 
quickly  is  to  print  from  the  wet  negative  on 
bromide  paper.  The  negative  must  be  washed  for 
three  or  four  minutes  under  the  tap,  and  a piece 
of  the  paper  is  soaked  in  water  till  quite  limp, 
and  its  coated  side  lightly  squeegeed  to  the  film 
of  the  negative,  care  lieing  taken  that  no  bubbles 
remain  ; if  the  paper  is  cut  a little  smaller  than 
the  plate,  no  printing-frame  is  necessary.  After 
fixing  and  washing,  the  print  may  be  dried  by 
either  of  the  means  previously  described,  but  the 
second  method  is  certainly  the  better.  When 
working  in  the  daytime,  if  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  and  only  one  print  is  required,  it  may  be 
better  to  dry  the  negative,  and  print  on  a self- 
toning  collodion  j)aper,  drying  the  print  by  heat ; 
this  plan  has  the  additional  advantage  that  the 
photograph  may  be  glazed  by  scpieegeeing  to 
plate  glass  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  often  hap- 
pens, too,  that  the  negative  is  wanted  dry  within 
a few  hours  for  another  purj)ose.  It  is  almost 
useless,  however,  trying  to  jjrint  from  yellow- 
stained  negatives  in  this  way.  as  the  yellow  color 
greatly  increases  the  time  of  printing. 

Talking  about  (piick  bromide  printing  reminds 
me  of  my  home-made  Christmas  greeting  cards. 
I had  only  one  evening  to  spare  for  them,  and 
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commenced  'oy  hunting  up  two  mounted  ])rints 
of  suitable  subjects,  copying  them  (with  mount) 
postcai’d  size,  the  negatives  being  exposed  liy 
magnesium  ribbon,  and  tlie  ])lates  dried  by  lieat. 
Tlie  title  and  greeting  were  tlien  printed  on  the 
gluRS  side  with  thick  Indian  ink.  and  the  jnc- 
tures  ])i-inted  on  bromide  cards.  Some  of  tliese 
had  to  be  toned  brown,  and  I tried  the  experi- 
ment c)f  giving  them  a bath  of  form.aldeliyde 
])revious  to  the  sulphiding,  as  blistering  S(une- 
tinies  occurs  in  that  jirocess.  and  I found  they 
could  then  ('after  a final  washing)  be  dried  by 
heat.  About  IbS  sipiare  inches  of  jiostcard  were 
thus  covered  with  tragedy  (on  the  tilm-side.  of 
course  I)  in  less  than  two  hours.  I may  mention 
that  the  j)rints  were  thoroughly  washed. 

(Jf  the  usefulness  of  these  methods  as  a])plied 
to  lantern-slide  making.  I might  instance  the 
following  as  being  a fairly  good  exam])le.  I 
had  been  asked  by  a fiiend  to  jtrepare  a set  of 
slides  for  a lecture  be  inteinled  giving;  the  sub- 
jects were  (diiedy  halftone  re]>roductions  of  jiho- 
togra]ihs  of  macliinery.  ami  diagrams,  etc.  Not 
having  much  time  for  this  kind  of  woik,  1 had 
unavoidably  to  leave  the  making  of  a few  of  the 
negatives  and  some  of  the  slides  till  the  date  of 
the  lecture.  About  four  bours  before  the  ]>a])er 


was  to  be  read  1 started  work,  exposing  tbe 
negatives  by  magnesium.  I found  that  with 
F,  It)  (actual)  and  an  ordinary  plate,  about  one 
foot  of  ribbon  burnt  at  nine  inches  fiom  the 
original  was  recpiired.  The  negatives  were 
ilried  by  beat  after  tbe  formaline  treatment, 
and  after  a few  minutes’  washing  and  immersion 
in  the  formaline  bath  the  slides  were  blotted  otf 
and  ])laced  on  a large  dish,  and  dried  under  the 
grilling  burner  of  the  gas-stove.  The  ])ictures 
did  not  fade  while  being  sbown.  ddiey  were  not 
in  the  lantern  long  enough. 

Thf  Amatnn'  J'hotog ra 

For  press-])hotogra])hers  it  is  the  ipiick-work 
artist  who  is  the  success.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
a (piestion  of  days,  but  of  minutes  and  hours. 
I'he  news-character  of  any  given  jiicture  i'a]»idly 
decreases  as  the  hours  grow  ami  even  the  sinijile 
directions  as  given  above  for  (jiiick  woik  are 
unessential  in  timely  newsj)a]ier-work.  Hut 
little  wasbing  of  print  or  negative  is  re<[uired 
and  drying  is  entiiely  unessential.  A sheet  of 
thiti  celluloid  will  serve  as  a teni])orary  vai  iiish 
and  a liberal  coat  of  methylate(l  s]iirifs  (piickly 
dries  the  prints. 
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Architectural  Subjects 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


TO  many  amateurs,  architectural  plioto- 
grapliy  — from  a personal  standpoint  at 
least  — is  suggestive  merely  of  snap- 
shots of  their  own  or  their  friends’  houses ; 
while  to  the  commercial  ])hotographer  it  means 
a clear,  sharp  print  of  the  local-view  postcard 
style  that  shows  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
possible,  free  of  any  surroundings. 

Now,  without  retlecting  upon  such  work 
which  has  its  place,  one  may  say  that  the  artis- 
tic ])ossihilities  of  the  subject  go  far  beyond  this  ; 
and  the  j)hotogra])her  in  rpiest  of  ])ictorial  ma- 
terial is  likely  to  he  well  rej)aid  by  studying 


whatever  sulijects  of  this  nature  are  nearest  to 
hand.  The  merits  of  the  picture  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  size  or  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
object  itself,  hut  rather  by  the  way  in  which  it 
is  handled.  So,  wherever  one  lives,  something 
worth  while  must  he  available  if  one  only  sees 
it  under  the  right  conditions.  Sometimes  the 
difficulty  comes  from  our  being  so  accustomed 
to  see  a certain  object  or  scene  that  we  do  not 
give  it  sufficient  critical  attention  to  discover  its 
])ossihilities.  In  writing  this,  I am  reminded  of 
a personal  experience  of  this  kind  with  a coun- 
try church  of  the  j)lain  “ meeting-house  ” type 
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which  has  yielded  material  for  several  success- 
ful paintings  and  photogra])hs.  The  building 
itself  is  not  particularly  striking  in  appearance. 
After  seeing  it  innumerahle  times  for  some 
years.  I had  about  given  up  the  iilea  of  getting 
anything  of  pictorial  value  from  it,  until  at  last 
I ha])pened  to  see  it  one  evening  wlien  the  moon- 
light fell  u])on  tile  white  front  at  just  the  angle 
to  produce  an  interesting  ])lay  of  luminous  tones 
over  the  simple  details,  while  the  kindly  shadows 
wrapj)ed  a mantle  of  mystery  about  the  com- 
monplace surroundings,  leaving  something  for 
the  imagination  to  work  upon.  It  reminiled  one 
in  this  respect  of  Whistler’s  descrijition  of  tlie 
transformation  of  the  warehouses  along  the 
Thames  produced  by  the  evening-shadows.  To 
complete  the  effect,  some  droojdng  foliage  in  the 
foreground  partly  screened  the  ujjjier  portion  of 
the  building.  Well  — the  long  anil  short  of  the 


matter  was,  1 made  a sketch  from  the  same 
standpoint  by  daylight  as  a working-guide  for 
the  ])rinci]ial  details  of  the  subject  and,  after 
starting  a canvas,  visited  the  S])ot  each  evening 
wliile  the  moonlight  lasted,  jiainting  the  next 
day  while  the  imjnession  was  fresh,  until  the 
picture  was  tinished  satisfactorily. 

As  one  idea  often  suggests  another,  this  ]ire- 
pared  the  way  for  other  impressions  by  daylight 
witli  both  brush  and  camera,  and  one  of  tlie  lat- 
ter under  the  title  of  ‘“The  Village  Church” 
was  jiuhlished  in  Piioto-Eka  (\’o1.  XX\'.  ]>age 
I ”>7)  in  connection  with  one  of  the  (iuild  com- 
petitions. Another  study,  from  a different  stand- 
jioint,  is  shown  here  as  “The  Meeting-House.” 

Choosing  the  Subject 

d’o  try  to  enumerate  the  various  sidijects 
which  may  he  classed  as  arcliitectural.  would 
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re([uire  one  to  run  the  gamut  from  the  simple 
cottage  to  the  huge  modern  “ sky-scraj)er  ” ; 
for  any  scene  wlierein  the  interest  is  centered 
upon  one  or  more  huildings,  or  any  detail  of 
one,  wonhl  come  within  such  a classification. 

As  previously  suggested,  opportunities  are 
not  limited  to  the  large  towns  and  cities,  for  in 
the  country  districts  tliere  are  always  to  he 
fouml  quaint  old  l)uihlings.  and  in  some  sections 
stately  colonial  houses  witli  white-pillared  porti- 
coes in  a setting  of  lieautiful  old  trees. 

American  as  well  as  foreign  (uties  ahound  in 
excellent  subjects,  notwithstanding  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  for  those  who  <‘ould  not  go  to 
Eui()])e  to  bewail  tlie  fact  that  tliere  were  no 
])iclnres(iue  old  castles  and  cathedrals  here.  Of 
course,  nothing  else  satisfies  them;  hut  the  plain 
truth  is  that  anyone  who  cannot  jirodnce  a ])ic- 
tiire  from  material  at  liand  would  never  prove 
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equal  to  doing  justice  to  any  of  the  beautiful 
sulijects  found  aliroad.  From  the  pictorial 
standpoint  the  difference  in  material  is,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  many  think,  more  a matter 
of  kind  than  ipiality. 

In  a city  such  as  New  York,  one  might  spend 
much  spare  time  for  years  in  obtaining  bits 
here  and  there  ; for,  aside  from  the  tall  build- 
ings, nniipie  among  the  architectural  creations 
of  the  ages,  which,  from  various  jioints  of  van- 
tage, jiresent  such  unusual  as  well  as  artistic 
comjiositions,  there  ai'e  many  other  structures, 
both  public  and  private,  that  lend  themselves 
well  to  artistic  treatment. 

Local  Atmosphere 

Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  usually  made 
by  a Iteginner  is  to  look  at  the  subject  from  too 
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literal  a standpoint,  thinking,  in  fact,  that  hecause 
a building  is  rigid  in  construction  its  appearance 
does  not  materially  alter,  while  in  reality  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place  with  the  jiassing 
hours  (sometimes  minutes)  and  variations  in 
atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
study  good  pictures  with  architectural  motifs 
made  by  a master  painter  or  ])hotogra])her  to 
see  that,  in  addition  to  an  impression  of  the 
shape  and  material  substance  of  the  ol)ject, 
there  is  also  j)resent  an  indefinable  sonietbing 
which  may  best  be  termed  the  s]>irit  or  locral 
atmosphere  envelo])ing  it.  There  is  the  feeling 
of  time  and  circumstance  under  which  the  sub- 
ject was  seen,  whicli  lifts  tlie  ]iicture  from  a 
mechanical  record  to  a j)ersonal  rendei'ing  of 
the  mental  effect  ])rodiiced  upon  the  artist  liy 
tbe  scene. 

To  give  a formula  by  whicb  sncb  desirable 
results  may  be  attained  is,  of  course,  quite 
im])ossible.  as  no  two  peoj)le  (fortunately)  ol)tain 
quite  tbe  same  mental  impression  of  tlie  same 
thing : so  that,  to  a considerable  degree,  each 
one  must  adapt  technical  methods  to  bis  per- 
sonal requirements. 
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Tbe  l)6st  advice  I can  give,  therefore,  is  to 
devote  ])articular  attention  to  the  seemingly 
magical  changes  brought  about  by  variations  in 
lighting  ; and,  when  a telling  effect  which  hest 
expresses  the  character  of  the  subject  is  seen, 
to  make  the  most  of  that. 

Composition 

Much,  of  course.  de])ends  also  u])on  choosing 
a stand])oint  winch  will  give  a good  line-conq)o- 
sition  in  the  masses — tins  being  ])ai'ticularly 
important  when  a building  or  grmqi  of  them  is 
silhouetted  against  tbe  sky  — and  avoiding  vio- 
lent pers])ective  ; but  in  looking  after  the  other 
details  one  must  learn  to  give  ((uite  as  (dose 
attention  to  the  sba])e  and  area  of  tbe  shadows 
as  to  tbe  ])rojecting  parts  wbicb  cause  tbeni. 
For.  u])on  their  projier  distribution  dejiends  tbe 
harmony  and  well-balanced  (piality  of  the 
composition. 

()ne  should  work,  as  a rule,  for  broad  masses 
of  light  and  shade.  wlii(di  bel](  greatly  to  con- 
vey a sense  of  stability  and  dignity  t,o  the  sub- 
ject. An  ex'ce]>tion  might,  to  a certain  extent., 
Ije  made  in  the  case  of  foreground-studies  of 
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sculptural  details,  when  it  is  sometimes  best  to 
sacrifice  strength  to  delicacy  of  treatment  ; still, 
a combination  of  both  is  often  possible. 

A frequent  error  in  composition  is  trying  to 
show  an  entire  building,  or  making  the  image 
too  large  for  the  size  of  the  picture.  In  most 
cases  a more  pictorial  result  is  obtained  by 
including  just  enough  of  an  interesting  portion, 
together  with  a glimpse  of  the  surroundings,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  architectural  character  of 
the  whole,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  imagination, 
or  for  other  pictures.  “ The  Meeting-House,” 
“ Above  the  Tree-Tops  ” and  “ Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  from  Central  Park  ” illustrate 
this  idea.  The  last-named  and  “ The  Meeting- 
House  ” also  indicate  the  value  in  certain  cases 
of  a screen  of  foliage,  not  only  in  adding  to  the 
decorative  quality  of  the  composition,  but  in 
breaking  the  severity  of  straight,  sharp  lines 
and,  at  the  same  time,  leading  the  eye  toward 
the  real  focal  point  of  the  picture. 

Interesting  vista-effects  can  sometimes  lie 
obtained  by  means  of  an  architectural  setting 
in  the  foreground,  such  as  an  ojien  portal  or  an 
arch.  In  “ A glimpse  of  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,”  the  Washington  Arch,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  avenue,  formed  a natural  frame  for  the 
scene.  “ The  Pillars  — Entrance  of  Public  Lib- 
rary, New  London.  Conn.,”  which  was  taken  from 
a position  under  the  ])ortico  looking  out  across 
the  street,  illustrates  another  use  of  architectural 
foreground  material. 


The  Camera 

Having  indicated  the  general  requirements  of 
the  subject,  it  may  be  well  now  to  deal  moi’e 
specifically  with  certain  technical  details  about 
which  beginners  usually  ask. 

The  most  essential  features  of  a suitable 
camera  for  such  work  is  — means  of  visual 
focusing,  a rising  and  falling  front,  and  a 
swing-back  or  tilting-bed.  A reversible  back  is 
convenient.  The  better  grades  of  folding  instru- 
ments for  either  plates  or  cut  films  usually  meet 
most,  or  all,  of  these  specifications. 

To  use  the  rising-front  and  swing-back  prop- 
erly a tripod  is  needed,  and  one  should  always 
be  used  when  possible.  After  the  standpoint 
has  been  settled  upon,  the  camera  must  be  set 
with  the  back  in  an  absolutely  vertical  position, 
it  being  best  to  verify  this  by  a spirit-level  or  a 
swinging  pointer  ; for  if  the  face  of  the  sensi- 
tive film  is  not  parallel  with  the  vertical  lines  of 
the  subject,  the  latter  will  not  appear  plumb  in 
the  picture.  When  the  image  is  examined  on  the 
focusing-screen,  it  will  likely  be  found  that  too 
much  of  the  up})er  part  of  the  object  is  cut  off, 
so  the  rising-front  is  then  brought  into  play,  and 
when  this  is  not  sufficient  the  entire  camera  is 
tilted  enough  to  produce  the  desired  result,  after 
which  the  position  of  the  back  must  be  adjusted 
again  by  swinging  it  out  at  the  bottom.  Per- 
sonally I prefer  to  use  a camera  with  a tilting- 
bed  to  obtain  this  result,  as  it  permits  me  to 
])oint  the  lens  upward  without  altering  the  back. 
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Care  imist  now  Ije  taken  to  equalize  tlie  defini- 
tion of  tlie  image,  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  focus- 
ing-screen  is  further  from  the  lens  than  the 
opposite  edge.  The  best  way  is  to  focus  care- 
fully on  the  center  and  then  stop  down  the  lens 
enough  to  bring  the  upper  and  lower  margin 
into  satisfactory  focus. 

Correcting  in  Enlarging 

Should  it  he  impossible  for  any  reason  to  use 
the  ]>roper  adjustments  when  making  the  nega- 
tive, it  is  possible  to  correct  the  distortion  of  the 
vertical  lines  resulting  from  j)ointing  the  camera 
upward  in  the  ordinary  way,  if  the  ]>rints  are 
made  with  an  enlarging  aj)])aratus.  In  such  a 
case  either  the  negative  or  the  easel  holding  the 
sensitive-])aper  may  he  inclined  until  the  lines 
aj)pear  correct. 


The  Lens 

While  lenses  of  the  highest  class  are  very  de- 
sirable to  have,  satisfactory  results  can  he  ob- 
tained with  a good  rectilinear,  and  for  that 
matter  even  a single  achromatic  will  answer  for 
work  at  a moderate  angle,  although  it  is  usually 
considered  unsuitable  because  not  corrected  for 
marginal  curvature  of  straight  lines.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  noticeable  if  the  focus  of  the 
lens  is  not  less  than  once  and  a half  the  longer 
dimensions  of  the  picture. 

It  so  happened  that,  in  selecting  prints  to 
illustrate  this  article,  all  were  made  with  a 
single  achromatic  lens  with  the  exception  of 
“ The  Meeting-House,”  which  was  taken  with  a 
No.  8 needle-hole  1 A “ pin-hole  ” aperture,  by 
the  way,  is  very  useful  in  pictorial  w'ork  of  this 
class,  for  in  addition  to  giving  pleasing  softness 
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without  blurring,  one  can  olitain  any  angle  of 
view  at  will,  and  when  using  the  swing-hack 
there  is  no  adjustment  of  focus  to  make. 

A wide-angle  lens  should  not  lie  used  unless 
it  is  alisolutely  necessary,  liecause  of  the  violent 
perspective  produced  hy  too  near  a view-point. 
In  out-of-door  work  one  seldom  requires  a lens 
of  shorter  focus  than  the  diagonal  of  the  neg- 
ative, and  in  many  instances  one  of  considerably 
longer  focus  can  lie  employed  advantageously. 

Plates  and  Exposures 

Color-sensitive  plates  are  the  most  satisfactory 
on  account  of  the  varied  tints  often  met  with  in 
stone  or  marble  buildings,  to  say  nothing  of 
foliage  and  atmosphere  which  surround  the 
subject  ; and  use  will  also  lie  found  for  a 
medium  strength  ray-filter,  especially  on  bright 
days,  to  preserve  correct  values  and  textural 
quality,  particularly  with  subjects  which  show 
white  marble  in  sunsbine,  like  •'  A Ifronx  Park 
Fountain.” 

Full  exposure  should  always  be  given  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  surface-quality  in  both 
highlights  and  shadows,  and  development  of  the 
negative  should  be  stopped  before  it  becomes 
hard. 

While  it  is  best  to  study  the  effect  of  light  at 
various  times,  as  already  mentioned,  it  may  be 


taken  for  granted,  in  a general  way,  that  the 
greatest  effect  of  relief  or  roundness  in  the  va- 
rious details  is  produced  when  the  sun  is  at  one 
side  and  somewhat  in  front  of  the  camera,  so 
that  the  shadows  fall  toward  the  spectator.  If 
the  building  has  heavy  projections  which  cast 
very  dark  shadows,  the  liest  result  will  no  doubt 
be  obtaineil  at  a similar  hour  liut  on  a day 
when  the  sunshine  is  diffused  or  altogether 
obscured  by  clouds.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
walls  of  a building  are  nearly  devoid  of  any 
jirominent  projections  or  recesses  capable  of 
casting  shallows,  the  maximum  effect  is  usually 
seen  near  noon  in  summer  when  the  nearly  ver- 
tical rays  of  the  sun  strike  the  walls  obliquely. 

Sculjitural  work,  jiarticularly  if  executed  in 
wdiite  or  light-toned  marlile.  will  jihotograph 
better  in  a soft  light,  even  a very  cloudy  day 
being  suitable.  ‘‘The  south  jiorch  — Grace 
Church.  New  York,”  for  instance,  was  olitained 
on  a dark  morning  during  a shower. 

In  the  ]irinting  ami  mounting  of  architectural 
views,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  much 
taste  in  making  the  font  ensemhh-  liarmonious 
and  in  keejiing  with  the  character  of  the  subject. 
Simjile  mounting  in  soft  tones,  free  of  fanciful 
border-designs,  are  best : but  a jilain.  sti'aight 
line  or  border  of  a different  shade  often  adds 
much  to  the  general  effect. 
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(Third  Paper) 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Coloring  Photographs 


Among  the  many  indoor-activities  of  the 
amateur  photographer  there  is  probably 
none  that  so  quickly  repays  honest  and 
painstaking  labor  with  artistic  results  and  en- 
couraging pecuniary  profit,  as  coloring  photo- 
graphic prints.  As  these  remarks  are  intended 
for  the  inexperienced  camera-user,  the  ideas  here 
presented  refer  to  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  practice  ; also  the  paper  is  necessarily  brief. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  interested  camerist  is 
possessed  of  artistic  taste  and  a sense  of  har- 
mony. Those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  work 
seriously,  and  have  access  to  the  five  consecutive 
numbers  of  Photo-Era,  beginning  with  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  will  do  well  to  study  a series  of 
papers  contained  therein  and  entitled,  “ How  to 
Color  Photographs,”  from  the  pen  of  B.  I. 
Barrett,  an  able  and  successful  colorist.  For 
ordinary  work,  however,  and  dispensing  witli  an 
elaborate  equi]>ment,  the  beginner  will  succeed 
admirably  with  a standard  set  of  colors  at 
moderate  price,  which  may  be  procured  at  any 
dealer  in  artists’  materials  or  photographic  sup- 
plies. Even  a box  or  sheet  of  cheap  aniline  colors 
will  do,  as  tliey  enable  the  novice  to  gain  exj)eri- 
ence  and  skill,  in  mixing  colors  at  small  expense. 

Although,  perhaps,  eager  to  begin  at  once, 
the  novice  sliould  try  to  become  familiar  with  a 
few  sinqjle  facts  in  regard  to  the  distrilmtion, 
the  tone  and  the  proper  harmony  and  contrasts 
of  colors,  as  well  as  with  a few  general  rules 
that  are  of  great  assistance  in  their  use.  Suc- 
cess in  coloring  j)hotographs  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  a knowledge  of  tliese  first  princi- 
ples. As  it  is  inq)ossible  to  j)resent  them  ])rop- 
erly  within  the  limits  of  this  V)rief  article,  it  may 
be  well  to  recommend  tlie  liest  hand1)ook  for 
tbe  amateur,  viz.,  “ Hints  on  SketcOiing  from 
Nature,”  by  E.  N.  Green,  puldished  in  tliree 
parts,  at  forty  cents  each,  “ Perspective,”  “ Com- 
position,” and  “ Color.”  It  is  concise,  interest- 
ing and  well  illustrated,  and  will  be  found  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  camerist,  in  many  ways. 
The  volume  devoted  to  color  shows  how  to 
avoid  common  mistakes  and  arrive  at  good 
results  in  the  most  direct  way. 

'Fhe  beginner  shouhl  learn  to  choose  prints 
that  are  suitable  for  coloring.  Prints  that  lack 
contrast,  that  possess  a gray  tone  throughout, 
should  be  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shadows  should  not  he  inky  black,  nor  the  high- 


lights degraded.  Prints  on  platinum  paper,  or 
having  a similar  surface,  matte  or  semi-matte, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  coloring.  Every  manu- 
facturer of  sensitized  paper  puts  out  a variety  of 
dull-finish  papers  of  excellent  quality,  so  it  is 
not  necessary  to  specify  them  here.  Most  ama- 
teurs to  whom  coloring  or  tinting  photographic 
prints  is  a novelty,  will  wish  to  experiment  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  instructor ; and  if  they  possess 
even  a little  taste,  but  have  a correct  eye  for 
color,  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  pleasing 
results.  They  should  incline  towards  quiet  tones 
rather  than  vivid  effects,  and  avoid  making 
objects  assume  unnatural  colors.  To  stimulate 
interest  in  this  fascinating  pastime,  the  publisher 
of  Photo-Era  announces  a series  of  prizes  for 
the  most  successfully  colored  photographs,  the 
choice  of  subject  to  be  optional,  but  the  work 
entirely  that  of  the  contributor.  Details  of  the 
contest  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Indexing  the  Work 

An  item  which  contributes  very  materially  to 
the  success  and  pleasure  of  practical  photo- 
graphy is  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
results.  The  amateur  who  has  formed  orderly 
habits  finds  that  his  ])hotographic  work  moves 
along  very  smoothly  ; but  he  who  proceeds  in 
a disorderly  manner  impedes  his  work,  wastes 
much  time  and  becomes  a victim  to  ill-temper 
with  its  unpleasant  consequences.  To  he  able 
to  find  a print,  negative  or  data  in  a few 
seconds’  time  is  a source  of  much  satisfaction. 
The  Editor  recently  had  occasion  to  telephone 
to  a local  camerist  requesting  some  information 
about  one  of  his  pictures.  After  being  asked 
to  wait  a few  moments,  he  received  an  entirely 
satisfactory  answer.  It  was  because  that  ama- 
teur photographer  kept  a complete,  up-to-the- 
minute  index ; two,  in  fact  — one  at  his  home 
and  the  other  at  his  business-office. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  photographic  beginner 
at  least  keeps  a record  of  his  exposures  — place, 
date,  weather  and  so  forth  — otherwise  he  may 
live  to  regret  this  omission.  But  if  disposed  to 
do  this,  let  him  elaborate  the  idea  as  follows. 
Having  procured  a blank  book  to  serve  as  a 
negative-index,  he  can  improvise  some  sort  of 
case  in  which  to  store  his  negatives  in  regular 
order.  He  will  possess  sufficient  skill  to  con- 
struct from  a wooden  box  and  a few  strips  of 
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quarter-inch  pine,  a very  convenient  set  of 
pigeon-holes  made  to  fit  the  size  of  the  dryplate 
he  uses.  Each  compartment  should  hold  at 
least  twenty-five  negatives  and  he  provided,  at 
the  top,  with  a number  — say,  1 to  25,  2fi  to 
50,  to  correspond  with  the  negatives  marked 
consecutively.  In  making  the  index,  the  entries 
should  be  made  consecutively  and  In  the  order 
in  which  the  exposures  were  made.  Thus  the 
amateur  will  have  a chronological  inilex  of  his 
work.  The  subjects  also  should  be  classified  — 
landscapes,  portraits,  grouj)S,  places,  incidents, 
and  so  forth — -and,  in  each  class,  the  name  and 
number  of  the  negatives  which  belong  to  it, 
recorded. 

The  classified  index  hel])s  to  locate  a nega- 
tive very  quickly.  All  notes  or  data  which 
concern  tlie  negative  itself,  should  be  recorded 


on  the  envelope  which  contains  it.  Then,  when 
one  desires  to  use  a certain  negative,  he  will 
find  the  necessary  data  concerning  it,  which 
will  aid  in  selecting  the  proper  printing-medium, 
and  also  indicate  the  approximate  length  of 
time  for  printing.  The  record  should  also  state 
the  length  of  ex])osure  re(juired  for  gaslight 
paper  or  other  kinds  of  ])aper.  In  this  manner 
one  obtains  fill  the  required  information  abotit 
any  negative.  If  the  ainateur  makes  a jiractice 
of  kee])ing  on  hand  several  ])iints,  each  of  cer- 
tain negatives,  lie  can  store  them  in  a series  of 
enveloj)es  kej)t  together  in  a convenient  recep- 
tacle, each  envelope  bearing  the  number  of  the 
corresponding  negative  : which  information  can 
also  be  noted  in  the  negative  index. 

riie  amateur  who  uses  tilms  instead  of  plates 
has  the  advantage  in  tb.at  bis  tilms  re<pure  less 
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storage-space.  Handy  receptacles  containing 
one  hundred  or  more  thin  envelopes  for  an 
ecpial  number  of  film  negatives  can  now  he  had 
at  such  a moderate  price,  that  the  amateur  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  construct  his  own. 
Probably  the  most  desirable  type  of  all  film- 
holders  is  the  Housh  Film  Index,  a patented 
device  hut  recently  placed  on  the  market.  It 
consists  of  a light,  compact,  well-constructed, 
water-proof  box,  with  flexible  cover  closed  with 
a snap-clasp,  and  containing  two  bundred  and 
fifty  pockets,  consecutively  numliered,  and  an 
index  for  data,  forming  an  ideal  filing-system. 
It  is  made  in  sizes  to  suit  films,  from  tbe 
smallest  up  to  b x 7. 

If  the  lieginner  wishes  to  extend  this  index- 
system,  he  can  include  other  information  for 
handy  reference,  such  as  formulas  for  various 
solutions,  recipes  and  hints.  I''or  this  j)urpose 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  than  a card-index, 
a small,  convenient  size  of  which,  with  two  hun- 
dred cards,  can  be  bought  for  about  fifty  cents. 
Short  cli])pings  from  news])a])ers  or  photographic 
journals  can  be])asted  directly  on  the  cards.  If 
the  amateur  kee]>s  a ])hotogra])hic  scrap-book, 
tlie  articles  in  it  can  also  be  entered  in  tbe  card- 
index  catalog.  By  and  by  a ])hotogra])hic  ency- 
clopedia will  be  the  outcome  of  such  a system. 


Although  there  are  many  exponents  of  the 
numerical  method  of  classification  for  this  sort 
of  work,  the  alphabetical  is  far  the  more  satis- 
factory method.  Draw  up  a tentative  list  of 
headings  to  guide  you  in  such  work  as  toning, 
retouching  and  transferring.  Arrange  these 
alphabetically  and  under  them  insert  whatever 
may  come  to  your  attention.  Cross-indexing  is 
unessential  when  one  is  making  the  file  for  his 
own  use,  as  the  various  topics  suggest  themselves. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  photographic  activi- 
ties, the  amateur  should  adopt  a systematic 
method  of  working,  and  then  follow  it.  It 
should  also  be  ajiplied  to  the  darkroom  or  labo- 
ratory, where  the  trays,  solutions,  graduates  and 
other  accessories,  all  j)roperly  labeled,  occupy 
their  regular  places.  To  mistake  the  fixing-tray 
for  the  developing-tray,  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment. would  not  be  likely  to  happen.  A certain 
order  should  also  be  maintained  in  the  printing- 
department,  keeping  the  various  solutions,  all 
tightly  stoppered  and  jdainly  labeled,  well  sepa- 
rated from  the  boxes  of  printing-paper.  Sys- 
tem, method  and  order  constitute  important 
faihers  in  successful  jihotographic  work : and 
he  who  observes  tbem  carefully,  will  advance 
more  speedily  towards  tbe  goal  for  wbicb  all 
beginners  should  strive  — a high  standard. 
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Soft  Prints  from  Sharp  Negatives 

MRS.  CHARLES  B.  FLETCHER 


SOME  time  ago  1 sent  a few  prints  to  tlie 
Photo-Era  competition,  one  of  eacli  a 
straight  print  on  smooth  paper  and  one  of 
each  printed  soft  or  rather  diffused.  I liad  not 
intended  to  invite  a comparison  of  the  two 
methods,  only  in  studying  tlie  different  pictures 
printed  in  the  magazine,  the  soft-focus  effect 
seemed  to  me  to  be  as  much  favored  as  the 
other ; so.  that  in  case  1 might  he  fortunate 
enough  to  win  a ])rize  or  Honorable  Mention, 
the  Plditor  could  use  whichever  he  deemeil  most 
suitable  for  reproduction.  However,  in  due 
time  I received  a letter  from  the  magazine  in 
which  the  Editor  expressed  his  kind  ajijiroval 
of  my  idea  of  ])rinting  the  pictures  in  two  differ- 
ent styles,  thereliy  changing  the  sentiment  of 
the  subject  entirely,  and  asked  for  an  illustrated 
article  on  the  method.  Of  course  I felt  ex- 
tremely ])roud  of  such  a request  coming  from 
Photo-Era,  particularly  as  it  was  unexjiected 
and.  also,  as  I have  never  thought  of  possessing 
enough  knowledge  of  photography  to  try  to  ]>ass 


it  on  to  others,  in  fact,  I am  always  ready  to 
absorb  all  I can  find  from  other  sources.  How- 
ever, I will  lie  glad  to  describe  my  method  of 
printing. 

I have  always  admired  the  work  done  with 
the  soft-focus  lenses  and  have  tried  different 
ways,  all  7uore  or  less  successful.  I take  a 
])iece  of  waxed  jiaper  — the  kind  that  comes 
between  leaves  in  Pliotogra])h-Alhums  — ]>ut  it 
over  the  negative  and,  if  I wish  to  bring  out 
certain  ])arts  of  the  jirint,  I deposit  lead  on 
waxed  ])a]ier  with  a soft  jiencil.  hohling  negative 
up  to  the  light.  Then  I juint  on  any  soft  or 
hard  ])a]ier  as  I choose,  hut  use  a matte  or 
j’ough  sui'face  for  best  results.  'Fids  method  is 
very  good  for  large  lieads.  or  outdoor-scenes 
sinqdy  massed,  both  as  to  olqects  and  light  and 
shade.  A negative  with  small  splotches  of  light 
and  shade  is  sini])ly  ridiculous  done  in  this 
way.  'File  ])rints  I sent  to  Piioto-Era  (tree- 
stuilies)  were  ])rinted  with  a ]»iece  f)f  glass 
between  : one.  a forest  ])ath  guarded  by  reil- 


A FOREST  PATH 

woods,  the  other  a glimpse  of  a small  lake  be- 
tween long  needled  hr-trees.  Now  I do  not 
think  that  this  method  recpiires  any  explana- 
tion, it  is  so  simple.  There  is  just  one  thing  to 
rememher,  and  that  is,  to  have  the  rays  from 
your  printing-light  strike  straight  through  the 
negative,  not  slant-wise,  as  the  latter  is  likely  to 
give  a double  outline.  Also  you  can  control  the 
amount  of  diffusion  by  using  glass  of  different 
thickness.  For  portraits  of  large  heads  I con- 
sider above  treatment  ideal,  as  it  not  only 
softens  outlines,  hut  makes  retouching  unneces- 
sary (see  profile  printed  through  glass).  In 
regard  to  landscapes,  I might  try  to  tell  you  of 
tlie  effect  of  diffused  printing,  the  changed  sen- 
timent, the  picture  of  what  otherwise  would  to 
the  pictorialist  seem  like  a map,  the  preference 
of  sucli  prints  for  framing,  etc.  ; hut  I think  the 
pictures  themselves  will  show  the  difference.  A 
word  in  regard  to  the  negatives  best  suited  to 
this  kind  of  printing  ; they  must  he  good,  strong, 
normal  negatives  witli  objects  broadly  and  sim- 
ply massed,  good  definition  with  well-balanced 
contrasts  in  light  and  shade.  I use  a rapid 
rectilinear  lens  for  all  my  work,  giving  full 
ex])osures,  ranging  generally  from  K/iS  to  F/  It) 
and  using  either  j)lates  or  lilmpack. 

I wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  business 
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takes  most  of  my  time  ; hut  that  I devote  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  to  photography,  it  being 
to  me  not  only  a fascinating  pastime,  hut  a 
serious  study  in  which  I hope  to  become  more 
and  more  perfect  as  I gain  in  experience. 

A CERTAIN  professor  showed  his  scientific 
colleagues,  recently,  a number  of  curious  physi- 
cal phenomena  in  connection  with  gases,  which 
phenomena  he  had  recorded  on  photographic 
plates.  One  learned  gentleman  spoke  gravely 
of  the  distorting  influence  of  moisture,  even 
to  the  slightest  extent,  upon  the  emulsion. 
Forgetting  that  the  absolute  desiccation  (dry- 
ing) of  a photographic  plate  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  sensitiveness,  he  urged  strongly  that 
the  plates  he  absolutely  desiccated.  The  pro- 
fessor thereupon  promised  that  his  plates  would 
he  thoroughly  desiccated  before  use.  When 
they  met  again,  he  reported  that  he  had  elim- 
inated every  ])ossihle  source  of  error,  and  that 
the  developed  plate  might  he  accepted  as  en- 
tirely reliable.  The  procedure  has  only  one 
drawback  — really  negligible,  although  a little 
irritating  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  — 
there  was  no  image  to  develop. 

J ?)ia ten r Fhofor/ru pher. 
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Enlarging  with  a Box-Camera 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


SOONER  or  later  you  will  tire  of  your  con- 
tact-prints ; or  rather  you  will  tire  of 
seeing  nothing  hut  contact-prints.  In 
size  they  are  really  miniatures,  and  while  we 
may  marvel  at  them  we  can  never  he  fully  satis- 
fied with  them,  for  a work  of  art,  in  order  to 
please,  must  liave  a certain  bigness.  Resides 
that,  tlie  contact-print  usually  shows  sucli  an 
overabundance  of  irritating  detail  that  if  you 
have  a speck  of  the  artistic  feeling  your  eye 
finally  revolts.  Then  you  will  recall  the  excel- 
lent Bromide  j)rints  that  you  have  seen  at  your 
dealer's  and  you  will  make  an  early  trip  to  tliat 
sanctuary  to  learn  more  about  the  art  of  enlarg- 
ing. Your  dealer  will  j)rovide  you  with  a book- 
let on  the  subject,  and  liefore  you  are  aware  of 
it  you  have  the  fever.  As  you  ])eruse  the  jiages, 
your  enthusiasm  grows  and  the  fate  of  tlie 
contact-print  seems  doomed.  Then  you  come 
to  a paragra])h  which  tells  you  that  any  Kodak 
or  camera  can  be  utilized  for  enlarging  which 
permits  the  removal  of  the  back  and  the  rnciciini 
harli  o.ml  forth,  of  tlie  lenx.  That  last  statement 
is  a blow  to  your  enthusiasm,  for  yours  is  a box- 


camera  with  a fixed-focus  lens,  and  such  a lens 
is,  and  always  will  remain,  stationary.  You 
return  to  your  dealer  for  enliglitenment ; but 
the  only  suggestion  he  can  make  is  that  you 
purchase  an  enlarging-apjairatus.  This  is  well 
and  good  if  you  are  satisfie<l  with  small  eidarge- 
ments.  l>ut  shoidd  you  desire  anything  large,  you 
must  either  Iniild  your  own  apj)aratus  or  l)e  con- 
tent with  the  contact-print. 

In  tlie  following  jiages  is  desci'ibed  an  apjia- 
ratus  for  use  with  liox-cameras.  It  is  simjde  in 
the  extreme,  yet  so  ellicient  tliat  it  will  jiroduce 
enlargements  equal  to  those  niaile  by  the  ]tro- 
fessional  photographer.  With  such  an  instru- 
ment the  amateur  can  make  prints  large  enough 
for  framing,  for  the  size  of  his  ]iicture  is  limited 
only  by  the  length  of  the  track,  a track  the 
length  of  the  one  herein  descrilied  making 
prints  u]i  to  Id  x L'O. 

The  ]irinciples  id'  enlai'ging  are  always  the 
same.  An  enlargement  is  a jiositivi'  image 
obtained  by  jiei  iiiitting  rays  of  light  to  jiass 
throiKjh  II  II er/oti re,  thvn  tlirnmih  the  lens  of  the 
ciinierii  and  focusing  on  a sheet  of  Bromide 
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paper.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  the 
iiioinent  of  making  the  exposure  not  a ray  of 
light  must  reach  the  Bromide  paper  except 
through  the  lens  of  the  camera.  This  l)eing  the 
case,  the  very  first  thing  that  must  he  provided 
is  a room  which  can  he  made  ahsolutely  dark. 

Having  found  a suitable  room,  place  in  it  a 
large  hox.  A piano-box  is  excellent : hut  any 
other  hox  will  do,  providing  it  is  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  overheating.  We  will  suppose 


(Ground-Glass  Substitute)  at  your  photo-supply 
store  and  apply  lightly  with  a cloth.  If  you 
Hood  it  on,  as  you  are  directed  to  do,  the  coat- 
ing will  he  too  heavy,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  using  a cloth.  The  writer  believes  that  a 
globe  prepared  in  this  way  is  even  better  than 
one  already  frosted. 

The  way  to  install  your  light  is  as  follows  : 

Out  of  X %-inch  stuff  make  a track  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Let  it  extend  the 


that  you  have  chosen  a piano-l)ox.  Fasten  the 
lid  with  liinges,  and  stand  the  hox  on  end,  then 
cover  it  on  the  inside  witli  huilding-])aper,  and 
you  liave  an  excellent  miniature  darkroom,  the 
lid  serving  as  a door.  Within  tliis  hox  you  are 
to  install  a 500  candle-power  d'ungsten,  wliich 
will  be  your  source  of  illumination.  The 
I'ungsten  gives  a lirilliant,  white  light  aduiira- 
hly  suited  to  Bromide  j)rinting  and,  when  used 
in  connection  with  a condensor,  is  so  rapid  that, 
for  tlie  average  negative,  an  ex])osure  of  from 
15  to  30  seconds  is  suflic.ient.  'Die  lain})  should 
he  slightly  frosteil.  In  case  such  a lam]>  can- 
not he  had,  get  a bottle  of  frosting-solution 


full  width  of  the  hox  and  attach  it  to  the  sides 
of  the  hox  with  x ->4  x 6-inch  strips,  thus 
making  your  track  6 inches  wide.  You  will 
now  cut  a j)iece  6 x (>  out  of  1 5-inch  stuff. 
Make  a hole  in  the  center  just  large  enough  to 
receive  the  socket  of  the  lamp.  This  scpiare 
])iece  goes  on  top  of  the  track,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  A couple  of  cleats  should  he  added 
to  keej)  it  from  sliding  laterally. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  install  the  light  in  the 
manner  described,  for  when  the  apparatus  has 
been  completed  and  you  are  ready  to  adjust  the 
light,  it  will  have  to  he  moved  hack  and  forth 
until  the  ])roj)er  focus  has  been  found.  This  is 


a delicate  operation,  an  inch  too  much  one  way 
or  the  other  making  a considerable  difPerence. 
Having  found  the  proper  focus,  liowever,  you 
need  never  move  the  lamp  again ; and  it  would 
be  advisable  to  designate  its  permanent  position 
by  a pencil-mark.  Should  the  lamp  then  acci- 
dentally be  displaced,  it  can  easily  be  readjusted. 
You  will  find  that  the  light  should  almost  touch 
the  condenser. 


and  yet  without  too  much  play.  The  track  is 
made  of  -ji  x 2-inch  strips.  It  should  he  4 feet 
long  (or  longer  if  you  wish  prints  larger  than 
16  X 20),  and  15  inches  wide.  We  would  advise 
you  to  ])ivot  the  track  and  legs  so  that,  when 
not  in  use,  this  part  of  your  apj)aratus  can  be 
raised  perpendicular  with  the  piano-box.  This 
will  prove  a great  advantage  in  a crowded 
room.  The  legs  are  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 


Next  connect  the  lamp  witli  tlie  main  wires 
of  the  room,  breaking  the  wires  with  a switcli 
at  tlie  point  marked  a.  The  liglit  can  now  he 
controlled  entirely  from  the  outside  and,  by 
turning  off  the  current  between  each  exposure, 
you  will  not  only  save  liglit,  hut  you  will  pre- 
vent the  box  from  becoming  overheated.  An- 
other advantage  is  that  the  switch  takes  the 
place  of  the  shutter,  and  hence  no  arrangement 
need  lie  made  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
shutter  — simply  leave  it  open  all  the  time.  It 
may  be  well  to  add  that  the  cost  of  operating  a 
5U0  candle-power  light  is  extremely  low.  The 
writer  has  noticed  only  a slight  ditference  in 
his  light-hills  — ten  or  fifteen  cents  a month. 

You  are  now  ready  to  install  your  condensing- 
lenses.  j.  These  are  simjdy  two  large,  cheaji 
lenses  for  eipiali/.ing  as  well  as  intensifying  the 
light.  These  lenses  should  he  a trifle  lai'ger 
than  the  diagonal  of  your  negatives.  Cut  a 
round  opening  in  your  piano-hox  directly  oppo- 
site the  light  and  .slip  the  lenses  in  until  they 
are  Hush  with  the  outside  of  the  box.  Hold 
them  in  place  with  a block,  h.  A ])iece  of 
ground-glass  between  the  lenses  and  the  light 
may  he  required  to  diffuse  the  light  ju'operly. 
If  this  be  found  necessary,  you  will  have  to 
build  a shelf  on  which  to  staml  the  glass. 

Next  make  your  track,  <\  'lliis  must  be  made 
with  great  care,  for  the  easel  must  move  easily. 


the  track,  anil  for  the  sake  of  appearance  let 
them  ta])er  slightly. 

The  next  step  is  to  build  the  easel.  The 
top  ])iece,  <1,  is  cut  'Yi  x 9 x lO’Ct  inches.  To 
this  you  will  attach  the  strips  e,  e,  and  _/',  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  If  properly  made, 


this  jiart  should  now  slide  easily  and  with  little 
]ilay.  'I'lie  two  ujirights,  q,  q.  are  made  of  | x 
1-incli  stuff,  and  the  cross  ])iece,  /.',  is  made  of 
■;j  X 2-inch  material.  A coiqde  of  iron  braces, 
i,i,  will  hold  these  ujirigbts  jierfecfly  rigid. 
5’ou  will  requii’e  a soft  di-awing-board  to  which 
you  can  ])in  the  Ihomide  jiaper  when  jointing. 

Next  build  the  focusing-boxes.  See  illus- 
trations 2,  2).  These  boxes  slide  one  within 


ATKOSS  TIIK  J'INKS 
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the  other  and  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hollows 
in  a folding-camera.  The  sides  of  each  box  are 
made  from  galvanized  iron  or  zinc,  and  you  had 
better  entrust  the  making  of  these  to  a tin- 
smith. They  should  fit  snugly  so  that  too 
much  light  will  not  stream  through  ; but  there 
should  be  sufficient  play  to  allow  of  ease  in 
focusing.  The  inside  box  (Fig.  3)  is  x (>  x 
8 inches,  and  the  outside  box  (Fig.  2)  is 
X 6 X 8.  The  outside  box  is  made  with  a fb-incb 
flange  all  around,  so  that  the  other  l)Ox  can 
readily  be  slipped  in. 

Having  procured  your  boxes,  comj)lete  tliem 
as  follows  : 

The  inside  box  (Fig.  3)  is  finished  with  a 
l/2-inch  board-front.  Cut  an  opening  for  the 
lens  of  the  camera  as  shown  in  the  illustration  ; 
for  the  camera  is  to  be  placed  within  this  box 
and  will  itself  furnish  the  lens  with  which  you 
make  your  enlargements.  The  two  projecting 
pieces,  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  3),  are 
added  to  provide  you  with  something  to  grasp 
while  doing  the  focusing.  You  must  now  pro- 
vide some  means  to  hold  your  camera  firmly  in 
])lace,  and  a contrivance,  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  will  be  found  to  serve  tbe 
purpose  admirably  — providing  you  are  using  a 
No.  0 Cra])hic.  Strips  of  felt  glued  to  tbe 
inside  of  the  top  pieces  will  prevent  damage  to 
your  camera.  Should  your  camera  be  of  a dif- 
ferent type,  you  can  easily  modify  the  liolder  to 
suit  your  own  particular  make  of  camera. 


EXA<  T SIZE  OF  FK'TUKE  MADE 
WITH  XO.  0 GRAPHIC  CAMERA 


The  outside  box  (Fig.  2)  is  a little  more 
complicated.  Phrst  of  all  nail  on  a wooden 
back  having  an  opening  slightly  larger  than 
your  negatives.  Two  strips  of  tin  on  the  inside 


of  this  opening  and  a couple  of  springs  on  the 
outside  will  serve  to  hold  the  pieces  of  glass 
between  wbich  you  are  to  place  your  negatives. 
Now  build  a frame,  «,  around  this  box  out  of 
% X 11/b-inch  material.  The  second  frame,  A, 
to  which  you  cvill  hinge  your  box,  is  made  of 
% X It/b-inch  material.  All  unnecessary  light 
is  excluded  by  a cardlioard.  This  board  lias  an 
opening  the  size  of  your  condensing-lenses.  A 
hole  is  drilled  through  both  frames  and,  when 
the  negative  has  been  inserted  and  tbe  box 


SMung  in  place,  a large  nail  is  slipped  in  to 
securely  lock  tbe  apparatus.  The  large  box  is 
now  made  fast  to  tbe  piano-liox  just  in  front  of 
the  condensor.  See  Fig.  1. 

Having  set  up  your  lioxes,  you  will  find  that 
a certain  amount  of  light  will  stream  through 
between  the  boxes  ; but  as  this  always  falls  out- 
side of  your  Hromide  jiaper,  it  matters  little. 
It  might  be  Avell  to  add  that,  if  tbe  boxes 
refuse  to  slide  easily,  a little  grapbite  should 
be  rubbed  on. 

Tbe  a]i]>aratus  is  now  complete.  Fut  the 
camera  in  jilace  and  insert  a negative.  You 
are  now  I'eady  to  adjust  the  Tungsten.  Slide  it 
back  and  forth  until  the  light  on  the  easel  is 
projierly  ditfused.  It  should  be  of  eipial  inten- 
sity all  ovei',  and  should  show  ab.solutely  no 
colors  of  the  s])ectrum. 

In  case  you  aie  not  familiar  with  the  han- 
dling of  Hromide  paper,  it  might  be  well  to 
provide  yourself  with  a booklet  on  tbe  subject, 
riiese  are  free  and  can  be  bad  at  any  ])hoto- 
su])])ly  store.  These  booklets  will  give  you 
detailed  information  on  the  jirinting.  dcvelo])ing 
and  toning  of  Hromide  ])a]>ers. 

The  enlargements,  which  accoin])any  this  arti- 
(de.  were  made  with  an  a])paratns  similar  to  tbe 
one  hei’ein  described.  The  small  contact-]nints 
shown  were  made  -wnth  a No.  0 Gra])hic.  and  this 
same  camera  furnished  the  lens  for  tbe  enlarg- 
ing-a])paratus.  4'he  contact-print  rc(|uired  an 
exposui'e  of  2.")  seconds,  wbile  tbe  eidai'gements 
were  given  only  1 2 seconds. 


A PAST  MONAKCH 


LEHMAN  WENDELL 


Lamplight-Pictures 


By  lanij)light-])ietuies  we  do  not  mean 
tliose  made  ))y  using  an  arc  or  mercury- 
vapor  lamp,  but  those  taken  liy  tlie  ordi- 
nary living-room  light.  Such  j)ictures  are  at- 
teni})ted  much  too  rarely,  as  if  there  were  serious 
difficulties  iu  the  o})eration.  But  really  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  difficulties  are  no  greater 
than  toi'  taking  ordinary  out-dooi'  views. 

For  lamplight-])hotographs  a suitahle  back- 
ground shonld  always  he  chosen.  ^Yhile  this 
rule  liolds  good  for  all  kinds  of  photograj)hs.  it 
is  of  S])ecial  imjtortance  for  night-])ictures  be- 
cause tlie  many  heavy  shadows  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce a disturbed,  uucertain  effect,  and  a general 
lighting-u])  of  the  object  by  means  of  suitahle 
screens  can  he  effected  without  much  difficulty. 
When,  therefore,  an  appropriate  setting  is  not 
at  hand,  such  as  a well-lighted  room  with  ipiiet 
wall-])apering  or  hangings  and  tasteful  furnish- 
ings. a background  of  moderately  light  coloi'  — 
say  light  gray  or  dral)  — and  a second  screen  of 
white  material  for  lighting  u]>  the  shadow  side 
are  indis])ensahle.  ddiese  screens  can  he  made 
of  any  suitahle  light  stuff  streh’hed  on  wooilen 
frames.  'I'lie  brightness  of  the  floor  and  ceiling 
in  lampliglit  should  also  he  taken  into  account. 


Attention  to  these  points  is  not  only  useful  in 
shortening  the  time  of  exposure,  hut  they  aid  in 
producing  a softer  and  more  harmonious  picture. 

Regarding  the  time  of  exposure,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  still-life  there  will  l>e  no  special  difficulty. 
The  Ijest  way  is  to  make  first  a test-plate,  ex- 
posing it  in  four  strips  of  different  timing,  by 
drawing  out  the  holder-slide  one  fourth  of  its 
length  and  exposing,  say,  fifteen  seconds  ; then 
di'aw  it  out  another  fourth  and  expose  another 
fifteen  seconds,  and  so  on.  This  will  give  four 
strips,  the  first  of  which  will  have  received  an 
exposure  of  one  minute  in  all ; the  second,  three 
(piarters  of  a minute : the  third,  one  half  a 

minute,  and  the  last,  one  (puarter  of  a minnte. 
Tlie  ])late  is  then  developed  as  usual,  and  the 
strip  showing  the  fullest  details  is  selected  as 
giving  the  correct  time  of  exposure.  As  with 
artificial  light,  he  it  gas,  incandescent  bulb  or 
kerosene  lamp,  there  will  he  no  apjireciahle  va- 
riation in  intensity  during  the  test,  the  time 
for  a given  light  may  he  acce]ited  as  constant 
and  reliable. 

An  item  of  sjiecial  inipoitance  is  the  develop- 
ment. It  should  neither  he  carried  too  far, 
nor  stojiped  too  soon.  In  the  first  case,  as  the 
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light  is  relatively  very  weak,  the  negative  Avould 
come  out  hard  and  contrasty  ; in  the  second,  the 
shadows  would  not  be  sufficiently  <leveloped ; 
and  these  characteristics  will  be  more  in  evi- 
dence in  lamplight-pictures  than  in  those  taken 
in  daylight.  An  excellent  plan  to  determine  the 
development  is  to  introduce  a white  object  in 
the  field  of  view,  if  this  can  he  done  without 
interfering  with  the  subject ; the  plate  is  then 
developed  only  till  the  white  spot  has  reached 
the  proper  density. 

The  plate  used  should  he  a fast  non-halation, 
and  the  best  results  can  be  got  with  a portrait- 
lens  of  short  focal  length.  With  such  a lens 
the  time  of  exposure  can  lie  materially  lessened. 

A naked  light  should  never  be  allowed  to 
come  within  the  field  of  view  ; but  if  the  sub- 
ject is  a person  seated  at  a desk  writing,  or  at  a 
table  reading,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the 
lamp  appear  in  the  picture.  In  such  case  a 
shade  of  some  medium  color,  hut  white  inside 
to  reflect  the  light  well,  can  he  employed. 


Otherwise  it  is  better  to  have  the  source  of  light 
at  some  distance  from  the  subject,  as  this  dif- 
fuses the  rays  and  reduces  contrasts.  With  a 
good  incandescent  light  of  about  sixty  candle- 
power  at  a short  distance  from  the  subject,  very 
sensitive  plates,  a high-speed  lens  and  the  sub- 
ject in  not  too  dark  colors,  an  exposure  of  about 
fifteen  seconds  will  he  sufficient  and  will  bring 
out  the  details  even  in  the  darker  shadows ; 
with  fairly  light  walls,  floor  and  ceiling. 

After  a few  trials  as  outlined  above,  any  in- 
telligent amateur  will  be  able  to  jiroduce  with 
ordinary  light  a variety  of  charming  pictures 
with  very  little  trouble.  Even  with  an  ordinary 
“ Rayo  ” kerosene-lamp  very  pleasing  effects 
can  be  obtained ; but  naturally  the  time  of 
exposure  would  have  to  be  increased  correspond- 
ingly. During  the  dark  winter  days  and  long 
evenings,  when  little  can  lie  done  in  the  way 
of  jihotography  out  of  doors,  lamplight-pic- 
tures offer  a very  interesting  and  pleasing  field. 

A da  j if  ed  from  jriei/er  Mltfeihuujen. 


My  Photographic  Retreat 

CLAUDE  DAVIS  MILLAR 

For  many  years  I had  longed  for  a place, 
where,  away  from  business  cares,  social 
duties  and  the  little  nagging  things  in 
life.  I might  retreat,  as  it  were,  uninterrujited 
and  delve  into  the  many  interesting  problems  in 
photography  which  are  ever  so  absorliing,  capti- 
vating, yea,  even  entrancing. 

Through  corresjiondence  with  the  Editor  of 
Piioto-Eka,  wherein,  from  time  to  time,  I had 
referred  to  my  Retreat  and  my  reasons  for  desir- 
ing certain  letters  of  criticism,  and  other  seem- 
ing eccentricities.  I received  a letter  asking 
about  the  arrangement  and  system  1 had  inau- 
gurated. whereby  my  hobby,  jihotograjihy,  had 
so  strong  a hold  on  my  interest.  'I'lds  artiide, 
therefore,  is  written,  not  about  any  one  thing 
particularly  new  or  novel,  Vmt  simply  as  a letter 
from  one  friend  to  another,  both  having  a mutual 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  other. 

A lien  we  moved  into  our  new  home,  1 selected 
a north  room,  on  the  third  story,  on  which  floor 
there  is  a bath-room,  and  a trunk-room  a few 
feet  away. 

During  my  photograjihic  career,  having  re- 
ceived and  preserved  a large  number  of  letters 
criticizing  my  jirints,  awarding  prizes,  honorable 
mentions,  also  letters  from  friends  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  my  gifts  of  jirints  when 
outing  together,  and  other  corres]iondence  of  a 
like  nature.  I decided  to  frame  some  of  these, 
hanging  them  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall. 


"MV  firOTOOKAl’IIK  KKTKKAT  ” 


Uiiclerneath  them  I arranged  a bench  on  which 
I tiled  my  catalogs  in  yearly  and  monthly  order 
(shown  in  print  No.  1 ) and  called  this  corner 
my  “ Study.”  Proceeding  around  the  room  to 
the  right  and  toward  the  east,  1 arranged,  neatly 
framed,  my  prize-prints.  Under  them  on  the  floor 
is  my  couch,  where,  after  a hard,  Imsy  day  at  the 
office,  I can  lay  me  down  and  relax  body  and 
brain,  forgetting  the  worries  of  the  day  gone  by. 


On  the  east  there  are  two  windows  (see 
print  No.  2),  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  wliich  is 
my  easy  chair,  where  I sit,  read  and  think  of 
things  progressing,  things  accomplished  and 
things  undone.  My  Photo-Eka  is  there  on  the 
floor  wliere  I left  it  to  make  this  exposure.  The 
bird-cage  is  a relic  of  a poor  old  soul  in  tbe  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  made  by  band  from  bamboo,  a 
marvel  in  tlie  eyes  of  tbe  worker  who  sold  it  for 
a mere  pittance  when  his  all-absorl)ing  work 
was  done. 

Proceeding  to  the  right,  on  the  south  wall 
are  arranged  portraits,  good,  bad  and  inditferent, 
of  iny  dear  friends  and  ac(piaintances.  Then 
comes  the  more  interesting  part  of  my  Retreat, 
a large  closet  (the  door  of  wliicli  is  shown  in 
print  No.  3 showing  a pennant  ca])tured  summer 
before  last  in  my  garden)  wbich  contains  my 
negatives,  sizes  b x 7 and  4 x .4,  arranged  in 
l)Oxes  that  dryplates  come  in,  and  numbered  on 
the  end  Nos.  1 to  12  — 12  to  24.  etc.  On  the 
shelf  of  the  table,  at  the  right  of  the  door,  is  my 
index-l)Ook  ruled  as  follows  : Plate  No.,  Date, 
Subject,  Month.  Light.  4'iine,  Lens  No.,  Stop 
No.,  Exposure,  Remarks.  'I'liis  book  is  the  key 
to  the  negative-l)oxes.  As  a cross-index  I have 
<a  small  box  containing  x .4  index  cards  with 
o'/i>  X 5 division  cards  between,  so  that,  by  re- 
ferring to  a certain  negative  of  wbicb  I desire  a 
])rint,  I know  whether  it  was  a portrait,  group 
or  landscape,  and  by  referring  to  the  card  index 
(if  it  lia])pened  to  lie  a portrait  for  instance)  I 


refer  to  the  index  cards  under  portrait  and  look 

for  Miss  and  find  it  properly  indexed,  as 

No.  274.  The  subjects  under  wliich  I cross- 
index are  No.  1 Portraits,  No.  2 Groups,  No.  3 
Houses,  No.  4 Interiors,  No.  5 Animals  — 17  in 
all,  including  one  under  Miscellaneous  for  those 
negatives  I cannot  decide  under  which  particu- 
lar lieading  tliey  belong.  As  the  closet  is  long 
and  narrow,  the  boxes  are  arranged  on  the  floor 
end  up,  face  to  face.  From  time  to  time  I 
assort  my  negatives,  doing  away  with  old  ones, 
thereliy  carrying  but  5 or  (j  in  some  boxes  which 
originally  contained  12.  I do  not  move  them 
up,  however.  The  original  box  numbers,  No. 
1 — Nos.  1 to  12  ; No.  2 — Nos.  13  to  24; 
No.  3 — Nos.  2.5  to  3(),  always  remain  the  same. 

Often  desiring  to  show  some  particular  print 
and  not  knowing  in  which  of  my  albums  I 
had  mounted  it,  I systematized  the  albums  by 
making  up  17  loose  leaf  ones  as  follows:  Pur- 
chasing a (juantity  of  Strathmore  and  Old  Strat- 
ford and  Caribou  cover  papers  in  “ Ranges 
Green,”  “Iroquois  Brown,”  “French  Mode,” 
“ Antique  Buff,”  “ Ripple  Finish,”  and  “ Buff 
and  Cream  Crash  Finish,”  all  deckel  edge,  I 
cut  them  into  stri])s  7 inches  wide  by  the  length 
they  came  in,  folding  over  once  in  the  center, 
thereby  bringing  the  deckel  edges  together  on 
one  end,  making  the  albums  7 x 10  inches.  On 
the  side  where  the  sheets  are  folded,  I punched 
two  holes,  made  cords  and  tassels.  All  albums 
contain  different  colored  papers  for  various 


“ MY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RKTRKAT  ” NO.  3 

colored  prints  ; mounting  the  prints  to  suit  my 
taste  — all  of  which  is  not  new.  But  here  comes 
the  glad  surprise.  Album  No.  1 contains  por- 
traits mounted  in  numerical  order  according  to 
the  card  index.  No.  2 is  for  animals,  etc. 
Naturally,  the  jioorest  prints  come  first  in  order 
as  they  were  my  first  attenqits. 

When  my  friends  and  acquaintances  call,  1 size 
them  up.  'riie  “ artistically  ” inclined  are  shown 
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my  “ Studies.”  Cliildren  and  some  “ grown- 
ups ” like  Album  No.  3 0 — ••  iMiscellaneous," 
for  into  that  particular  album  1 paste  “ funny  ” 
prints,  the  kind  so  many  amateurs  invariably 
take.  Then  I have  Album  No.  11  — “Athlet- 
ics.” which  to  “the  Younger  Set”  is  “grand.” 

Albums  are  shown  on  table  (print  d).  On 
the  walls  hack  of  the  table  are  more  ])rints.  An 
old  spinning-wheel  breaks  up  the  monotony  ; 
but  I am  taking  up  space  not  of  particular 
interest. 

Desiring  to  study  the  work  of  others,  1 have 
reserved  a space  on  the  wall  for  jirints  made  hy 
i\Irs.  Nancy  Ford  Cones,  Vandervelde,  Porter- 
field, Zerbe,  Paul  Anderson  and  others.  1 
admire  their  studies  and  regret  that  I have 
never  lieen  able  to  see  any  of  tlieir  original 
prints.  I do  not  desire  to  copy,  but  am  in 
sympathy  with  their  studies. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  important  wall  in 
my  Retreat  contains  my  original  ])rints.  sent  to 
the  various  magazines  for  criticism.  The  print 
is  framed,  and  Imng  there  under  that  particular 
print  is  a letter  of  criticism,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent. 

.Vs  many  a good  print  is  marred  by  a bad 
frame.  I wish  to  offer  the  following  suggestion 
to  others.  Instead  of  jiaying  a dollar  or  two  to 
have  your  })rize-print  framed,  go  to  the  live  and 
ten  cent  store,  select  a neat  frame  that  chromos 
come  in,  take  out  the  chromo,  ])Ut  in  your  print 
and  note  the  change. 

I have  made  no  mention  of  my  handy  “ Print- 


CLAUHE DAVIS  MILLAR 

ing  and  Developing  Den  ” shown  in  print  No.  d, 
nor  the  portion  of  our  trunk-room  which  con- 
tains my  enlarging-apparatus.  These  are  so 
neat,  systematic  and  handy,  that  I should  like 
to  tell  you  about  them  later  on. 

But  to  return  to  “ My  I’liotographic  Retreat,” 
I fan  it  paid  me  for  the  fronhle  to  irhirh  / hare 
f/one  ! Yes,  in  many  ways.  First.  1 was  given 
a camera  several  years  ago,  and  immediately 
made  it  pay.  Butliowf  By  making  “Home 
Sweet  Home  ” the  thrill  of  my  heart.  From  a 
“reckless  youth  ” to  a “ tldnking  man.”  From 
tlie  interest  in  a hobby,  through  success,  to  the 
love  of  it.  From  a gnashing  and  grinding 
fight  in  the  business-world  liy  day,  to  the 
quietuile.  ]>eace  and  harmony  of  liome  at  night. 
From  the  ramble  in  the  field  to  the  interest  in 
that  undeveloped  negative — its  jjleasant  disap- 
])ointmentor  agreealde sur])iise — to  that  ever-]>er- 
plexing  problem  of  expectancy  in  all  ])liotograj>luc 
endeavor.  But  last,  and  tlie  greatest  of  all 
these,  I have  alxmt  me  and  near  me  a ])icture  — 
a vivid  reminder  of  those  dear  ones,  loved  ones, 
funny  days,  sail  days,  scliool-days.  athletic  days, 
to  bi'ighten  and  cheer  me  as  I sit  and  ])onder  In 
tliat  comfortalile  arm-chair  : free  of  care  ; i|uiet, 
jieaceful.  harmoidous.  yes,  in  that  dear  old 
room  — ".My  Pliotographic  Retreat." 

••  A DEi’i/ETi'.i)  liank-account.  with  all  bills  jiaid. 
is  moi-e  satisfactory  than  a fat  account  witli 
innumerable  liills  jiast  due."  — L.  .1.  I>o::n\ 

li'It 
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Watercoloring  by  Artificial  Light 

IN  admiring  an  oil-painting  or  a watercolor,  the 
l)eholder  is  so  impressed  witli  its  beauty  and 
sentiment  that  everytliing  of  a material  eliarac- 
ter  connected  with  the  execution  of  tlie  picture 
is  divorced  from  Ids  mind.  Were  he  to  con- 
sider this  subject,  however,  lie  would  naturally 
assume,  for  examjile,  that  the  jiicture  was  painted 
at  tlie  time  of  day  it  suggests,  eitlier  on  the  spot 
or,  from  a sketch,  in  the  artist’s  studio.  At  any 
rate,  the  painter  does  his  work  in  the  daytime, 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  — direct  or  diffused  — 
and  not  with  the  aid  of  artihcial  illumination. 
Even  twilight  and  moonlight  pictures  are  painted 
under  similar  conditions.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this  practice.  We  call  to  mind 
the  moonlights  by  Winslow  Homer  — inclu- 
ding the  one  which  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  — 
which  were  actually  sketched  and  tinlshed  on 
the  spot.  He  never  moditied  or  retouched  them 
afterwards.  No  reputable  artist  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  portrait  he  is  painting 
will  eventually  be  seen  chiefly  by  artificial  light. 
Besides,  the  advent  of  the  perfect  substitute  for 
pure  daylight  may  not  be  so  remote  as  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  All  the  same,  the  practice  of 
hand-painting  by  the  aid  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion, particularly  the  decorating  of  industrial 
objects,  will  continue  as  before.  But  what  inter- 
ests us  chiefly,  is  the  amateur  photographer  who 
usually  colors  his  prints  by  artificial  light,  be  it 
an  oil-lamp,  gas-Hame,  Wellsliach-burner  or  an 
electric  filament. 

If,  in  distributing  the  color  on  the  print,  no 
allowance  be  made  for  the  falsifying  effect  of 
the  illuminant,  the  resultant  coloring  will  differ 
considerably  when  examined  by  daylight.  No 
serious  work  can  be  done  under  the  conditions 
described,  and  in  order  to  obtain  results  wliicli 
sball  equal  in  fidelity  those  obtained  by  day- 
light, the  artificial  illuminant  must  be  moditied  so 
as  to  a])])roximate  daylight.  This  can  be  acconi- 
])lished  by  sinqile  means.  Tinder  most  artificial 
lights,  the  blue  a])pears  darker,  tbe  yellow 
lighter,  and  red  and  green  look  yellowish.  Any 
artificial  light  can  be  easily  modified  to  ap]iroxi- 
mate  d.aylight  by  tbe  use  of  what  is  called 
comjiensating  screens,  which  are  composed  of 
delicately  tinted  tissue  paper,  or  of  thin  cloth 
which  can  be  dyed  to  any  required  sbade.  The 
tissue  pajier  can  be  jirocured  at  most  stationers, 
and  ])acket-dyes,  witli  which  to  stain  the  screens. 


at  the  druggist.  By  experimenting  with  screens 
of  various  tints,  one  will  be  found  by  means  of 
which  colors  will  appear  exactly  alike  when 
examined  by  both  daylight  and  artificial  light ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  com- 
])ensatiiig  screens  should  be  of  a very  delicate 
color. 

Monthly  Prize-Contests  for  Beginners 

Although  the  Itound  Robin  Guild  De- 
partment of  this  magazine  was  instituted 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  photographic  begin- 
ners, it  has  always  included  professional  and  ad- 
vanced amateur  workers  in  pictorial  photography. 

About  three  years  ago,  special  quarterly  prize- 
competitions  for  l)eginners  were  inaugurated  in 
the  Round  ITobin  Guild  Department.  These 
contests  have  been  eminently  successful,  and 
many  of  the  contributions  were  of  such  a high 
order  of  merit  as  to  cast  doubts  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  entries.  According  to  the  rules 
contestants  should  have  practised  photography 
no  more  than  one  year  ; but  in  every  instance 
our  suspicions  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  work  of  such 
comparatively  recent  beginners  as  William 
Spanton,  Robert  Muns,  E.  J.  Sturz  and  H.  H. 
Whaples,  which,  as  reproduced  in  these  pages, 
appears  to  be  ecpial  to  that  of  the  average 
advanced  worker.  Of  course,  these  contribu- 
tors have  long  ago  ceased  to  be  beginners,  and 
they  are  now  entering  prints  in  the  regular 
Guild  contests. 

Acceding  to  the  desire  of  a large  number  of 
subscribers,  we  have  now  made  these  quarterly 
contests  regular  monthly  events,  open  to  all 
beginners  who  are  members  of  the  Guild.  The 
subjects,  however,  will  not  be  classified  as  in  the 
regular  Guild  contests,  but  will  be  “ General,” 
i.e..  any  subject  of  a pictorial  character  to  be 
selected  by  the  contestant.  Therefore,  any 
])icture  which  possesses  technical  and  artistic 
merit — provided  that  from  start  to  finish  it  is 
the  result  of  the  contributor’s  sole  individual 
efforts  — is  eligible  in  these  contests.  Naturally, 
too,  such  a contribution  must  never  have  been 
acipiired  by  another  publication. 

It  is  ho])ed  that  this  will  stimulate  interest  in 
the  Beginners’  Com])etitions.  The  winners  will 
receive  special  ])rizes,  .after  which  they  are  free 
to  ])articipate  at  any  time  in  the  regular  monthly 
Guild  competitions. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography,  although  advanced  camerists 
are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist 
photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  suhscrihers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine 
sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Architectural  Subjects 

He  who  starts  out  debonairly  this  month  to  run  to 
earth  the  elusive  prizes,  would  do  well  at  the  start  to 
disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  that  here  are  subjects  to  be 
taken  in  almost  any  light  and  at  any  time  when  the 
opportTinity  offers. 

In  any  building  worthy  to  he  pictured,  there  are  pro- 
jecting parts  that  are  of  particular  interest  or  beauty. 
There  is  a best  point  of  view  to  bring  them  out.  Study 
your  building-  from  all  points  of  view,  in  all  lights,  even 
at  all  times  of  year ; for  not  only  is  there  a best  point 
of  view,  but  also  a best  lighting  from  that  view'-point. 

l\Iany  times  the  architect  depends  on  the  play  of  light 
and  shade,  the  shadows  cast  by  cornice  and  pilaster,  for 
a large  part  of  his  effect ; and  if  his  subject  he  taken  in 
a gray  day,  or  when  a low  sun  is  shining  straight  in  its 
face,  all  the  beauty  of  design  is  lost.  Not  infrequently 
the  best  lighting  is  just  as  the  sun  is  leaving  or  coming 
on  to  the  facade.  Then  shadows  are  long  and  every 
slightest  projection  has  its  share  in  the  play  of  light 
and  shade. 

If  the  subject  to  be  taken  is  partly  hidden  by  nearby 
trees,  there  is  then  a best  time  of  year  and  that  is  the 
spring.  In  summer  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  may 
obscure  some  pleasing  outline  or  throw  it  into  deep 
shadow.  In  winter  the  bare  branches  look  bleak  and 
uninviting ; but  as  the  warm  spring  days  burst  the 
swelling  buds,  watch  the  subject  closely  and  there  will 
come  a day  when  the  branches  are  no  longer  bare,  and 
yet  when  the  pale  green  of  the  tiny  leaves  ca.sts  no 
heavy  shadow,  and  through  their  delicate  tracery  the 
outline  of  the  building  is  .still  plaiidy  visilile.  It  behooves 
one  to  drop  everything  else  and  devote  his  time  to 
obtain  whatever  he  wishes  in  the  architectural  line  when 
that  day  comes;  for  just  at  that  point  a single  day 
works  great  changes,  and  Nature,  like  Time  and  Tide, 
waits  for  no  man. 

Another  case  in  which  the  time  of  year  is  of  concern 
is  that  of  an  open  loggia  or  portico  facing  the  south.  In 
summer  when  the  sun  is  far  north  and  high  in  the 
heavens,  such  a gallery  will  get  almost  no  illumination  ; 
but  in  winter  when  the  sun  hangs  low  in  the  sky,  there 
is  a verv'  different  and  much  better  effect.  Sometimes 
a very  ordinary-looking  facade,  as  seen  by  daylight, 
astonishes  by  its  unsuspected  beauty  seen  at  night  with 
a graceful  branch  of  a tree  casting  its  shadow  from  the 
glow  of  a nearby  electric  light. 

Take  time  to  study  the  subject,  then,  in  all  its  asjiects. 
Having  determined  the  best  view-point  and  the  best 
lighting,  next  choose  the  location  for  the  camera  which 
will  best  interpret  to  others  the  picture  in  the  mind's 
eye.  If  it  is  to  be  a glimpse  of  some  attractive  portico 
or  beautiful  doorway,  the  difficulties  will  be  few  com- 
pared to  those  encountered  if  the  whole  building  is  to 
be  portrayed  ; particularly  if  it  have  a high  tower  and 
be  so  situated  that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  get  a pro|)er 
distance  from  it.  It  is  often  wiser  to  do  the  small  part 


well,  and  in  true  proportion,  than  to  attempt  a whole 
which  may  be  lieyond  the  limitations  of  the  equipment. 
If  the  camera  has  not  a swing-back  or  tilting-bed  in  ad- 
dition to  the  rising-front,  leave  the  difficult  heights  to  a 
later  day.  As  another  camera-worker  has  expressed 
it  — “ the  part  may  lie  greater  than  the  whole.” 

Always  remember  that  the  plate  must  be  parallel 
with  the  upright  lines  of  the  building.  By  jiointing 
the  camera  iqiward,  to  take  in  the  tower,  without  using 
the  swing-back  to  keep  the  plate  iqiright.  the  bottom  of 
the  plate  is  brought  nearer  the  object  than  the  top,  with 
consequent  distortion  of  lines  which  will  make  the  build- 
ing look  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the  top.  The  reverse 
is  of  course  true  if  the  camera  he  pointed  downward  in 
taking  a picture  from  a window  or  housetop. 

Use  first  the  rising  front;  if  that  is  not  adeijn.ate,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  tip  the  camera ; but  be  sure  to  cor- 
rect the  distortion  by  the  use  of  the  swing-back. 

If  one  can  get  enough  distance,  all  this  trouble  is 
much  reduced  and  the  ideal  way  is  to  find  a position  far 
enough  off  to  enable  one  to  use  the  rear  combination  of 
the  lens.  This  will  give  better  perspective  and  atmos- 
phere, still,  such  conditions  are  rare,  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens  will  he  re- 
quired. This  is  to  be  avoided  whenever  jiossible,  as  it 
seldom  gives  even  reasonably  true  perspective  if  used  at 
close  range. 

The  material  and  color  of  the  building  will  influence 
the  time  of  exposure.  A structure  of  red  sandstone  will 
need  a much  longer  time  than  one  of  gray  stone.  Al- 
ways let  the  exposure  be  full,  to  give  transparent 
■shadows  and  full  detail. 

In  developing  the  plates  of  a light  stone  building,  it  is 
advisable  to  dilute  the  developer  one-third  or  one-half 
so  that  the  highlights  may  not  become  blocked  while 
bringing  up  the  shadows.  The  negatives  should  not  lie 
too  strong  in  contrast,  but  should  be  full  of  line  detail. 

The  printing-medium  chosen  depends  on  the  effect 
desired.  P’or  a broad  effect  in  some  large  jiortico  or 
doorway  of  gray  stone,  the  black  jdatinnm  is  an  almost 
jierfect  medium.  If  the  building  be  of  red  or  brown 
stone,  the  sepia  tones  will  be  ideal  for  it,  and  if  it  be 
full  of  detail,  W.  A (b  .Ia]iine  Platinum  will  reproduce 
it  nicely.  In  the  developing-papers  an  endless  variety  of 
surfaces  jiresent  them-selves  and  almost  any  negative  can 
lie  made  to  yield  a satisfactory  print. 

Have  in  mind  at  the  outset  the  impres.sion  that  it  is 
wished  the  picture  shall  make  on  the  beholder.  If  an 
effect  of  bright  sunlight  is  desired,  the  exposure  may  be 
shortened  and  a stronger  develojier  used.  If  a soft  im- 
pre.ssion  of  haze  or  a broad  one-tone  effect  is  what  is 
wanted,  soften  the  focus  a trifle  and  give  full  exposure 
with  weak  develojier. 

The  article  by  William  S.  I tavis  in  this  number  of 
PhotO-Eka  will  jirove  an  insjiiration  to  any  efforts  in 
architectural  photograjihy.  The  theory  is  shown  to 
work  out  in  the  jiractice  of  the  illustrations. — K.  B. 


SECOND  PRIZE INTERIORS  WITH  FIOURES 


Gold  Chloride 

Gold  chloride  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
expensive,  salts  used  in  photography.  The  reddish- 
orange  crystals  are  supplied  in  small  glass-tubes  tightly 
sealed,  each  containing  fifteen  grains  of  the  salt.  The 
salt  keeps  indefinitely  in  the  sealed  tubes,  hut,  once  the 
seal  is  broken,  the  salt  starts  ahsorhing  water  from 
the  air,  and  soon  deliquesces  — turns  into  a liquid.  This 
does  not  change  the  quality  of  the  salt,  only  care  must 
l)e  taken  to  treat  the  bottle  as  one  containing  a liquid 
after  the  seal  has  once  been  broken.  In  solution,  the 
gold  chloride  keeps  indefinitely.  A practical  way  to 
handle  the  chloride  is  to  di.ssolve  it  in  water  in  such  pro- 
]iortion  that  a given  amount  of  the  licjuid  contains  an 
even  grain  of  the  salt.  For  example,  dissolve  fifteen 
grains  of  the  salt  in  fifteen  drams  of  w'ater  ; each  dram  will 
tlien  contain  an  even  grain  of  the  salt.  Licjuids  are  usually 
measured  in  ounces,  so  a more  handy  way  yet  is  to  dis- 
solve the  fifteen  grains  of  the  salt  in  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water.  Each  half  ounce  of  solution  will  then 
contain  one  grain  of  gold  chloride. 

Now,  to  use  this  solution  in  any  formula  calling  for, 
say,  one  grain  of  gold  chloride,  take  one-half  ounce  of 
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the  dissolved  salt  in  your  measuring-glass  and  add 
enough  water  to  inake  up  a combined  liquid  total  equal 
to  that  required  of  water  in  the  formula.  This  gives 
just  the  right  amount  of  gold  chloride  and  water  in  your 
mixture  without  any  bothersome  calculation. 

A favorite  gold  toning-hath  is  known  as  the  gold-sul- 
phocyanide  bath,  named  from  two  chemicals  employed. 
The  tones  are  of  a very  pleasing  rich  brown.  The  pro- 
portions are,  ten  grains  of  sulphocyanide,  one  grain  of 
gold  chloride  and  ten  ounces  of  water. 

A toning-bath,  which  gives  a wider  range  of  tones,  is 
the  thiocarbamide.  To  ten  ounces  of  water  add  one  grain 
of  thiocarbamide,  three  grains  of  citric  acid  and  one 
grain  of  gold.  Dissolve  in  the  order  given  and  let  the 
hath  stand  for  two  hours  before  using.  The  fixing-hath 
for  this  solution  should  have  a few  droj)S  of  ammonia 
added  to  it.  The  prints  are  taken  from  the  toning-hath 
and  placed  directly  in  the  fixing-bath  with  no  inter- 
mediate washing  or  rinsing. 

In  the  self-toning  papers,  the  gold  chloride  is  on  the 
paper  itself.  This  is  advantageous,  as  the  gold  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  sensitive  surface.  This  avoids  the 
danger  of  uneven  toning.  The  cause  of  this  unevenness 
in  the  toning  of  ordinary  papers  is  due  to  insufficient 
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motion  of  the  jirints  in  tiie  solution.  Sodium  bicarhonate 
is  added  to  the  tixing-Viath  for  self-toning  papers  as 
follows:  sodiinu  hyposulphite.  1 ounce;  sodium  bi- 

carhonate. tj  ounce;  water.  10  ounces.  The  tone  of  the 
self-toned  print  de])ends  entirely  upon  the  ()uality  of  the 
negative.  If  the  latter  is  dense,  and  therefore  recpdres 
considerable  jirinting-time,  the  tones  of  the  print  will 
be  a rich,  deep  brown  ; if  the  negative  is  of  medium 
density,  the  tfme  of  the  print  will  be  a warm  se])ia,  and, 
if  the  negative  is  tldn,  the  tone  will  be  a purpli.sh  gray 
without  much  depth.  It  is,  therefore,  not  advisable  to 
print  in  the  direct  sunshine  from  a thin  negative.  Place 
the  printing-frame  in  the  shade  ; for.  the  slower  the  ]iro- 
cess  of  printing,  the  richer  will  be  the  tone  i>f  the  ju-int. 

A proce.ss  called  double-toning  is  very  interesting  for 
its  unusual  tones.  Tlie  print  is  first  toned  in  a rather 
weak  solution  of  gold  chloride,  is  then  washed  thoroughly 
in  several  changes  of  water,  and  finally  is  toned  in  ]>lati- 
num.  When  the  i>aper  is  rather  heavy  and  of  a mat 
.surface,  the  result  is  very  artistic.  The  exact  process  is 
as  follows : the  gold  solution,  ten  grains  of  .sodium 

acetate,  one-ijuarter  grain  of  gold  chloride,  ten  ounces  of 
water,  (f)ne-ijuarter  grain  of  gold  chloride  is  an  eighth 
of  an  ounce  of  the  second  of  the  gold  solutions.)  The 
prints  are  toned  in  this  bath  until  the  color  h.as  changed 
to  a chocolate.  They  are  then  washed  in  four  or  five 
changes  of  water  and  placed  in  a ])latinum-bath  made  as 
follows:  idiosphoric  acid,  1 dram  : water.  ID  ounces  : 
potassium  chloro])latinite  one-half  grain.  The  jiiints 
should  be  toned  until  all  traces  of  brfiwn  bave  disap- 
peared. anil  the  tone  of  the  print  is  even.  Tliey  are 
then  rinsed  thoroughly,  and  finally  fixed  in  a weak  liv|io- 


bath,  strength  one  to  fifteen.  The  tone  of  the  prints 
thus  treated  is  a rich  blue-black  the  color  of  a fine  en- 
graving. If  directions  are  follow'ed  carefully,  there  is 
no  danger  that  the  image  w'ill  not  be  permanent.  Prints 
which  w'ere  toned  by  this  method  several  years  ago  are 
as  beautiful  in  tone  now  as  wdien  they'  were  first,  made. 
If  a warm  tone  is  desired,  the  prints  slmnld  not  be  toned 
in  tbe  gold-bath  very  long'.  .\s  soon  as  the  color  begins 
to  turn  a brown,  they  should  be  removed,  washed,  and 
retoned  in  the  platinum  bath.  The  color  imparted  will 
he  a very  ]deasing-  brown.  The  great  latitude  of  timing, 
by  this  method  makes  possible  a variety  of  tones  which, 
if  skilfully  handled,  will  mean  much  in  giving  a nega- 
tive its  best  interpretation. 

Pkou.xp.i.y  no  public  square  in  any  city  in  the  world 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  spirited  discussion  regard- 
ing its  artistic  ajipearanee  than  ('opley  Sipiare,  Poston, 
U.  S.  A.  One  of  its  chief  architectural  features  is 
Tiinity  Church,  jiictured  on  the  front-cover.  'I’he 
photogra]ih  is  by  F.  A.  .Saunderson.  and  ]>resages  the 
character  of  the  March  Guild  competition  — " ,\rchitec- 
tural  , ‘subjects.”  Let  those  who  are  interested  take 
notice  in  what  others  have  done. 

Foit  drying  post-cards  the  I’lmln-  II  >ll  recomiuends  the 
following  simjile  and  effective  method  : 'I'aki'  a sheet  of 
corrugated  packing-jiaper  of  convenient  size  and  bend 
tbe  ])ostals  so  that  the  two  ends  will  enter  two  grooves, 
forming  an  arch  with  the  print-side  up.  'I’hey  will  dry 
quickly  in  this  w;iy  :ind  will  afterwards  remain  tint. 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  dag  of  every  month. 

Address  all  prints  for  competition  to  Photo-Era, 
Hound  Rohm  Oudd  Editor,  3S3  Roylston  /Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize  : Value  $.5.00. 

Third  Prize  : Value  $2.60. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  picture, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  photographic  materials  of 
any  nature  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who 
adverti.ses  in  Photo-Era,  to  be  selected  by  the  winner. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Hound  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail, 

d.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo-Era  standard. 

4-  A package  of  prints  will  not  he  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  sfould  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  setarately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  jilate  or  flin,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  e.rposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  letter. 

(1  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
(luested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  tlie  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  recpiested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  tlian  12  x 15 
nidess  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  hoard,  not  the  fe.rible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express.  Section 
1)  Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  ag.ainst  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1913 

.lanuary  — “ Home-Portraits.”  Closes  February  28. 
February  — “ t^lasblights.”  Closes  March  31. 

March  — “ Architectural  Subjects.”  Clo.ses  April  30. 
April  — “ Spring-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31 . 

May  — “ Park-Scenes.”  Closes  .June  30. 

.luiie  — “ General  Snlijects.”  Closes  .July  31. 

.luly  — “Wild  Flowers."  Closes  August  31. 

.'Vngnst  — “ Marine-Studies.”  Closes  Se]>tember  30. 
September  — “ Sliore-Scenes.”  ( 'loses  October  31. 
October  — “ Rainy  Hays.”  Closes  November  30. 

Novembei “Christmas  Cards.”  Closes  December  31. 

Deceinber  — “ Home-Scenes.”  Closes  .January  31. 


Awards  — Interiors  with  Figures 

First  Prize:  Wm.  P.  Hall. 

Second  I'rize : F.  E.  Bronson. 

Third  Prize:  F.  C.  Eveleth. 

Special  Prize  : W.  A.  Rawson. 

Honorable  Mention:  David  Bevan,  .Jane  Dudley,  J.  P. 
Hambly,  Chas.  H.  Flood,  R.  J.  Garneau,  Alexander 
Murray,  Clara  .J.  L.  Pierce,  Oliver  T.  Waite,  Alice  Willis, 

Monthly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible  pro- 
vided they  have  never  received  any  prizes  or 
Honorable  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  PROVIDED  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR, 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data.  The  rules  on  opposite  column  apply  here. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00.  8Vcon</ Prize ; Value  $2.50. 
Third  Prize:  Value  .$1.50.  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 

WINTER-SCENES 

First  Prize  : Roscoe  W.  De  La  Mater. 

Special  Prize-Competition 
For  Hand-Colored  Photographs 

To  encourage  the  fascinating  pastime  of  coloring 
photographic  prints,  Photo-Era  offers  a series  of 
prizes,  aggregating  $22.50,  for  the  best  three  hand- 
colored  pictures. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers  — 
beginners  and  advanced  workers  — who  live  in  the 
JTnited  States  of  America.  Professional  and  semi- 
profes-sional  photographers  are  not  eligible. 

2.  The  subject  to  be  colored,  size,  and  style  of  color- 
ing are  at  the  discretion  of  the  contestant;  but  it  must 
be  a print  upon  any  sensitized  photographic  paper. 

3.  The  colors  must  have  been  deposited  with  the  aid 
of  the  brush.  Watercolors  in  the  form  of  cakes,  tubes, 
bottles,  sheets  or  stamps  should  be  used. 

4.  The  work  of  coloring,  as  well  as  all  the  photo- 
grajihic  work,  including  print,  must  be  by  the  con- 
tributor. 

5.  Ihctures  awarded  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  I’hoto-Era. 

6.  All  prints  not  receiving  a prize  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the  senders,  if  fully  prepaid  .and 
accompanied  by  full  amount  of  return  postage  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

7.  Contest  clo.ses  May  15.  11113. 

AWARDS 

Fir.st  Prize  .$10.00 

Second  J’rize  7.50 

Third  Prize  5.00 

Next  three  in  order  of  merit  will  receive  a prize  of 
$2.00  each. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  photographic  materials  of 
any  nature  advertised  in  Photo-Era.  to  be  .selected  by 
the  winners. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  infnrmation  ujion  ang  iicjint  in 
connection  with  their  pholoyrn/ihir  wnrl:  are  invitid 
to  make  use  of  this  di /mrt iiient . Address  all  in- 
quiries to  (tuild  Editor,  1’h(jto-Kka.  JSS  liogiston 
Street,  Boston.  If  a personal  replg  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  enrelope  must  be  enclosed. 


Jane  Reade.  — To  fjet  a Blue-Black  Tone  on  Self- 
Toning  Paper  place  the  print  for  five  minutes  in  a salt- 
liath  made  rather  strong,  tlien  rinse  and  fix  in  a hyjio- 
liath.  Glossy  hlne-jn-int  cards  are  not  on  the  market. 
To  render  a hlue-print  glossy,  use  a varnish  sjiecially 
]>repared  for  this  purpose.  Hlne-iu'int  j)Ostals  or  blue- 
prints made  on  heavy  paper  and  varnished  re.senihle 
I>elft-hlue  tiling. 

fiLiVE  J.  — Direction  to  make  Lantern-Slides  hy 
Contact-Printing  will  he  found  in  the  March.  IhlL'. 
Photo-Eka.  Yon  may  use  films  as  well  as  jdates  for 
this  purpose,  and  there  is  an  advantage  (d'  the  him  over 
the  plate  because  one  may  j)rint  from  either  side  of  the 
film-negative.  The  jirims  which  you  enclose  would 
make  interesting  lantern-slide  subjects,  and  the  detail 
is  sharp  and  clear. 

S.  S.  — The  iridescent  markings  on  the  edges  of 
your  negatives  .are  indicative  of  old  plates  or  careless 
storage.  They  e.an  he  removed  by  immersing  the  ]date 
in  a Vjath  of  hypo  ' o/...  water  o o/,.,  [>ota.ssiuin  ferri- 
cyanide  2 gr. 


II.  G.  — Where  one  h.as  only  occasional  use  for  a 
method  of  lettering  negatives,  and  docs  not  wish  to 
invest  in  a titling-outfit,  an  e.asy  method  is  to  ])rint  the 
desired  inscription  neatly  on  paper  with  copying  ink, 
then  place  it  over  a clear  place  in  the  |ilate,  fai’c  down, 
and  rnh  vigorously  with  the  finger.  If  copying-ink  is 
not  available,  print  with  ordinary  ink  on  p.aper.  then 
hold  against  a window  and  trace  the  writing  firmly  on 
the  hack  of  the  paper.  Place  the  negative  over  this 
reversed  tracing,  tilm  side  u]i.  and  copy  with  ])encil  on 
retouching  varnish,  or  with  ink.  The  advantage  of  the 
pencil  on  the  varnish  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  he 
removed.  For  other  metliods  see  February  Pnoro-FuA. 
'■  Titles  on  Negatives.” 

F.  G. — White  trays  are  all  right  for  usi'  in  darkroom. 
If  you  have  a safe  light,  any  rellecfaon  of  that  light  will 
he  safi‘.  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  fm-  black 
walls  or  sink  or  trays. 

F.  G.  — To  m.ake  a plate-mask  effect  on  prints,  a 
simple  method  is  the  following  : 

Having  made  the  prints  with  a wide,  white  margin, 
cut  a ]>iece  of  cardboard  .a  little  larger  .all  around  th.an 
the  |irint.  Hold  the  ])iint  against  the  window'  and  m.ark 
the  corners  on  the  hack  side,  then  adjust  the  |iiece  of 
carilhoard  agtiinst  the  lace  of  the  print,  leaving  even 
margins  at  top  .and  sides  and  a little  mori'  at  the  bottom. 
This  adjtistment  is  made  by  holding  the  print  against 
window,  using  the  marked  corners  as  guides.  AVhen 
]iroi>erly  adjusted,  lay  |)rint  anil  card  on  a Hat  snrtace, 
pritd  on  top,  being  careful  not  to  let  t hem  sli p.  I!  nh  the 
print  down  over  edge  of  card  with  the  fingers  or  with  a 
blunt  instrument. 
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(t.  F.  F.  — F'or  blue-black  tones  on  platinum  paper, 

make  up  a stock  solution  as  follows  : 


Potassium  oxalate  . , 
Potassium  phosphate 

Water 

Oxalic  acid 


2 ounces 
. ounce 
1-f  onnces 
50  grains 


F''or  use,  dilute  with  an  equal  (|uantity  <d'  water  and 
use  at  05  degrees  Fahreuheit.  Stale  j)aper,  or  warmer 
developer,  will  tend  to  warmer  tones. 

A.  II.  — The  work  that  may  he  done  by  two 
windows  will  depend  much  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  windows.  If  they  are  side  hy  side  and  near  together, 
yon  can  work  very  near  them  and  get  a strong  illumina- 
tion ; hut  if  they  are  widely  separated  you  will  have  to 
increase  the  distance  unduly,  and  should  they  he  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  the  light  from  one  of  them 
must  he  so  screened  and  snhdued  as  to  he  entirely  suh- 
ordinate  to  the  other,  so  diminishing  the  volume  of  light 
and  lengthening  the  exposure.  JSee  Fehruary  Photo- 
FIra  " Portr.iit-Photography  for  Amateurs." 


A.  F.  — The  round  white  spots  on  your  prints  are 
caused  liy  huhhles  during  development.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  have  a wide  ruhher-set  camel's-hair  brush  which 
can  he  passed  over  the  face  of  the  print  on  immersion. 
The  S2>ots  may  he  removed  hy  the  use  of  a small,  almost 
dry  brush  with  India  ink.  To  match  the  various  tones 
td'  black  and  sepia  prints,  however,  a combination  of 
ivory  black,  neutral  tint  and  Vandyke  brown  is  best. 

H.  Ij.  — The  round  damp  or  sticky  spots  on  your  old 
negatives  may  be  caused  by  the  face  of  one  jdate  coming 
in  contact  with  the  back  of  another  on  which  droj)S  of 
hypo  have  been  allowed  to  dry.  A thorough  washing 
should  remove  them.  Care  should  be  taken  to  wash  the 
back  as  well  as  the  face  of  plates,  and  they  should  be 
jiacked  face  to  face. 

P.  F.  — The  yellow  stain  on  your  negative  is  doubt- 
less due  to  insuRicient  fixing.  Plates  or  films  should  be 
left  in  the  hyjio  for  some  minutes  after  all  trace  of  white 
has  disap])eared.  Suppose  all  milkiness  to  have  disap- 
peared in  ten  minutes,  they  should  remain  ten  more 
before  removal.  I know  of  no  remedy  when  once  the 
stain  has  appeared. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  (ritild  Editor,  Photo-Kka, 
383  Jioylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  he 
accompanied  by  a letter,  .sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  e>f  date,  light . plate  or  flm.  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-p/rocess. 


G.  G.  — This  is  a case  where  your  Ijackground  is  far 
foo  ‘‘  busy."  The  oval  frames,  the  musical  instruments, 
the  table  and  its  ornaments,  the  music  on  the  piano,  and. 
above  all.  the  fig’iired  drapery  Itehind  the  head,  all  quar- 
rel with  the  fig-ure  for  first  jdace.  The  figure  itself  is 
not  bad.  but  it  is  not  focused  as  sharply  as  the  back- 
ground. 

II.  K.  X.  — A fine  ))ortrait  of  a boy,  with  well-sub- 
dued home-setting.  The  chief  fault  is  the  double  light- 
ing. The  light  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  should  have 
been  very  greatly  subdued  or  entirely  shut  out  and  a 


reflector  used  to  carry  the  princijial  light  around  farther 
onto  the  darker  side.  Trim  from  the  top,  to  take  off 
light  corner  of  i>icture-frame. 

II,  N. — A very  ]>retty  view  of  lake  and  distant 
nionntains,  hut  the  dark  ma.ss  of  man  and  boat  in  left 
foreground  would  help  the  composition  more  if  at  right 
where  the  enqity  boat  is  now.  As  it  is,  the  accent  comes 
directly  uinler  the  large  mass  of  the  dark  mountain  and 
makes  that  side  of  the  ])rint  too  heavy  ; in  the  other 
])o.sition  it  would  establish  a very  good  halance. 

II.  K.  X.  — A very  good  subject:  but  had  this  been 
taken  as  a horizontal  instead  of  an  upright,  it  would 
have  been  much  better.  In  this  way  yon  would  get  lid 
of  the  meaningless  foregr<imid  ; would  take  in  the  rest 
of  the  quaint  stone  house  and  not  lose  materially  in  the 
height  of  the  tine  evei'green. 

1 >.  11,  — .A  splendid  picture  of  a foot-race,  full  of  (In' 
feeling  of  effoi  l.  and  motion.  'Phe  center  of  inteiM'St,  the 
winning  racer,  is  a little  central  ; but,  it  si'ems  less 
objectionable  than  usual,  as  the  ]iers])i‘ctive  of  tin-  track 
and  benches  is  very  gfjod  and  the  arrangement  seems 
logical. 

11.  L.  C.  — A'ours  is  a common  mistaki'  of  having  two 
pictures  in  one.  To  be  effective  a single  ])ietnre  must 
be  all  bounil  .about  a single  iile;i.  If  the  building  w.is 
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your  main  thought,  the  figure  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground is  too  imposingly  important.  It  is  wise  to  work 
for  simplicity  in  composition.  A good  test  of  composi- 
tion is.  can  you  select  a title  in  two  seconds 

II.  C.  J.  — Your  “State  House”  is  underexposed. 
One  is  very  apt  to  overestimate  the  strength  of  winter 
light.  For  accurate  work,  the  intelligent  use  of  an 
exposure  guide  such  as  that  printed  on  page  144  of  this 
issue,  or  that  of  the  Wellcome  Exposure  Record  and 
Diary,  or  an  accurate  meter  such  as  the  Wynne  or  the 
Bee  is  essential. 

The  Sensitive  Film  of  the  Human  Camera 

It  may  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that  hy 
very  simple  means  it  is  possible  to  see  the  retina  of 
their  own  eye.  It  is  true  that  the  real  cornea  of  the 
eye,  which  is  transparent  and  very  delicately  con- 
structed, can  he  seen  only  hy  the  doctor  who  uses  .sensi- 
tive instruments.  But  the  underlying  choroid,  with  its 
arteries  and  veins,  can  he  seen  very  distinctly  hy  the  fol- 
lowing means,  which  is  very  siiuple.  Go  into  a darkened 
room  with  a light,  i)referahly  a lamp  with  a small  reflec- 
tor. such  as  ordinary  kitchen-lamps  have.  Ihdd  the 
lamp  fairly  close  to  one  eye,  and  a hit  to  one  side  near 
the  temple,  but  allowing  the  stream  of  light  to  enter  the 
eye.  By  7uoving  the  lamp  gently  from  side  to  side  and 
uj)  and  down  — staring  meanwhile  with  wide  open  eyes 
at  some  dark  corner  in  the  room,  which  is  hut  dimly 
lighted  when  the  lamp  is  so  held  that  the  reflector 
( shade  ) casts  a shadow  in  the  room  — there  will  appear, 
first  dindy  and  then  more  and  inore  plainly,  a round, 
fairly  large  and  reddish  .spot.  uj)on  which  may  he  seen  a 
net  work  of  heavy  and  tine  branches.  This  round  illu- 
mination is  nothing  less  than  the  background  of  one’s 
own  illuminated  eye,  and  the  many  branches  which  we 
see  there,  are  the  strong  arteries  of  the  cornea.  The 
careful  observer  will  detect  many  other  features  of  the 


eye-formation  which  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage  when 
the  light  falls  upon  the  eye  as  obliquely  as  possible,  the 
lamp  being  held  well  to  one  side. 

The  secret  of  the  trick  is  this  : The  light  of  the  lamp, 
entering  the  eye  from  the  side,  is  reflected  back  into 
the  eye,  illuminating  the  choroid.  The  eye  then  looks 
at  this  choroid  reflected  from  the  front  surface  of  the 
eye  which  acts  as  a mirror.  Looking  back  into  itself  in 
this  manner,  the  eye  on  the  second  passage  acts  as  a 
powerful  simple  microscope.  Altogether,  the  light 
from  the  lamp  passes  over  the  same  path  three  times 
before  it  is  finally  visualized  on  the  retina. 

A sr.Mi'LE  system  of  providing  artificial  light  approach- 
ing daylight,  for  retouching  in  particular,  is  information 
recently  given  by  a correspondent  of  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  I hofoyraphi/.  A tumblerful  of  blue-tinted  water 
in  front  of  an  ordinary  oil-lamp  to  get  the  magnified 
effect  seen  with  the  familiar  globes  in  drug-stores.  A 
piece  of  thin  ground-glass  is  ])laced  against  the  tumbler 
to  diffuse  the  light,  and  an  ideal  illuminant  is  obtained 
which  does  not  fatigue  the  eyes,  even  after  a big  day’s 
work.  'I’he  blue-tinted  water  is  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  Prussian  blue  watercolor.  or  even  ordi- 
nary bluing  answers  the  purpose  very  well  for  this 
simple  “ water-lamp.” 

When  two  or  more  retouchers  are  at  work,  economy 
may  be  effected  by  using  a lamp  of  the  circular  wick- 
form,  and  have  a desk  made  for  four.  Of  course,  in 
this  case  four  tumblers  would  be  recjuired.  With  a 
little  experimentation  this  method  should  be  ap])licable 
to  coloring  lantern-slides,  as  by  trial  the  correct  colors 
can  be  found,  which,  when  added  to  the  water,  give  a 
transmitted  light  by  which  one  could  judge  colors  cor- 
rectly, as  they  a])pear  in  daylight. 
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The  most  interesting-  and  far-reaehing  event  of  the 
montli  is,  no  doubt,  the  introduction  of  photogravure  of 
a kind  that  can  be  produced  both  clieajdy  and  <[uickly. 
All  photographers  know  the  difference  between  repro- 
ductions by  photogravure,  and  the  halftone  block.  The 
rich  shadows  and  the  matte  surface  are,  pictorially,  tre- 
mendous assets  in  a print  by  photogravure.  The  highly 
glossy  surface  of  the  so-called  " Art  ” paper,  on  whicii 
prints  from  halftone  blocks  have  to  be  made,  is  an  insur- 
mountable artistic  drawback.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  if  science  has  made  it  possible  for  tlie  newspapers 
to  be  illustrated  as  expeditiously  and  cheaply  bv  photo- 
gravure as  they  have  hitherto  been  by  the  halftone 
block,  the  latter  process  for  many  subjects  is  doomed. 

The  chief  illustrations  in  Photograjjhy  and  Focus,  for 
the  current  week,  are  reproduced  by  the  photogiavure- 
process,  called  “ Kotogravur,”  which  has  been  introduced 
into  England  by  The  Illustrated  London  News  and  Sketch. 
A critical  examination  of  these  pictures  makes  one  hope 
that  the  process  is  capable  of  further  im]>rovement,  as 
no  doubt  it  is.  The  surface  is  beautiful,  the  shadows 
are  almost  all  one  could  desire,  but  the  highlights,  in 
fact  all  the  lighter  tones,  are  disappointing,  and  the 
effect  in  this  particular  is  somewhat  like  a print  from  .an 
over-dense  neg.ative.  This  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the 
process,  for  all  the  pictures  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  remedied  in  time.  Even  as 
they  are.  these  illustrations  are  infinitely  more  .satisfy- 
ing, pictorially,  than  prints  from  halftone  blocks  would 
have  been  ; and  when  the  process  has  become  general, 
there  will  be  many  pictures  really  worth  saving. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Mirrorscope  is  well-known  in 
the  States.  We  made  our  first  acipi.aintance  with  it  a 
few  days  back  when  an  enterprising  assistant,  at  one  of 
the  big  London  photographic  stores,  in.sisted  on  giving- 
us  a demonstration.  Briefly  desciibed,  it  is  a magic 
lantern  capable  of  throwing  on  the  screen  most  accu- 
rately defined  enlargements  from  any  fairly  flat  (diject. 
Postcards,  clippings,  drawings,  solid  objects,  Howei-s, 
etc.,  can  all  be  shown  in  exact  facsimile,  and  in  any 
reasonable  size,  by  simply  placing  them  in  the  machine, 
and  every  line,  shade  and  tint  is  accurately  reiirodiiced. 
This  is  done  by  a simple  arrangement  of  mirrors, 
unnecessary  to  describe  here.  The  point  is.  that  any 
object,  from  a bright,  new  sixpence  to  the  finest  rei)ro- 
dnction  of  an  old  master,  can  be  shown  on  the  screen  very 
mucli  enlarged,  yet  ci-itically  sharp  and  clear.  Think  of 
what  this  means  to  photographers.  In.stead  of  many 
evenings  laboriously  spent  in  making  transiiarencies 
from  fav(uite  negatives  (o  show  in  the  lantern  to  their 
admiring  relatives  and  friends,  all  they  will  have  to  do 
in  future  is  to  make  an  ordinary  print  by  whtitever 
process  they  like,  which  can  be  reflected  on  the  screen. 

We  looked  in  at  Bichard  .Speaight's  Studio,  in  Bond 
Street,  one  particularly  dark  afternoon  tliis  week,  when 
photography  by  d.aylight  was  quite  out  of  the  (|uestion. 
thinking  to  have  a leisurely  chat  with  London's  chief  lu  ii- 
fes.sional  ])hotographer  of  children.  But  bnsine.ss  was 
in  full  swing,  and  little  .sitters  came  along  in  troops  in 
every  imaginable  costume,  ready  for  the  ^lansion  llonse 
f'hildren's  Fancydress  Ball,  to  be  photographed  by 
electric  light.  During  an  interval  between  two  sittings, 
we  visited  the  studio  with  Mr.  Speaight,  and  he  showed 
us  the  secTet  in  the  scheme  he  had  arranged  with  three 
very  powerful  electric  lights  behind  a white  gati/.e-cnr- 


tain.  This  arrangement  takes  all  the  crudity  out  of 
the  electric  light;  so  much  so,  that  not  the  least  shadow 
is  east  on  the  sitter,  the  result  being  similar  to  diffused 
daylight ; but,  oh  ! how  much  more  regular  and  cer- 
tain ! He  also  showed  us  prints,  only  just  framed,  of 
the  latest  portraits  of  some  yoting  Boyalties  — the 
Duchesses  of  Westminster  and  Marlborough.  lauly  Con- 
stance Lytton.  and  the  wife  and  little  daughter  of  the 
F'irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

A one-man  show  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Blake’s  photographs  is 
now  open  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  .Society. 
The  exhibits  are  mostly  prints  which  are  the  result  of 
Mr.  Blake’s  stay  in  Portugal,  when,  on  commission,  he 
studied  and  jihotographed  in  all  the  principal  towns 
and  districts.  Like  all  Mr.  Blake's  work,  they  are  of 
considerable  pictorial  merit,  and  all  have  that  subtle 
unphotographic  atmosphere  that  is  so  Blakean  and  have 
made  his  London  studies  so  interesting  and  ditfeient 
from  those  of  anyone  else. 

The  exhibition  opened  with  a lecture  by  Mr.  Blake, 
very  well  attended,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Blake  has  a rejui- 
tation  for  lecturing,  and  understands  just  how  to  keep 
his  audience  interested  and  stimulated,  curious  for  what 
is  coming.  We  all  know  his  pleasant,  easy  manner  (d' 
taking  us  along  with  him  on  his  tr.avels  comfortably  in 
a train  de  lu.re  ! This  time  we  went  with  him  to  Portu- 
gal and  heard  all  about  the  country  south  of  Lisbon. 
W^e  were  told  about  the  monasteries,  pictures  of  which 
we  had  admired  so  much  on  the  walls.  We  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Blake  that  they  surely  must  be  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.  We  heard  a good  dtal 
about  Bussaco  with  its  woods,  its  battlefield,  royal 
palace  and  iron  bridge.  Just  when  we  weie  feeling 
elevated  with  all  this  beauty  and  romance,  our  train  de 
lure  gave  a jolt,  or,  in  other  words,  ISlr.  Blake  brought 
us  down  to  solid  earth  by  talking  about  its  .smells,  in 
which  w ay  the  locality  is  said  to  even  beat  Cologne ! 

What  gave  an  added  interest  to  the  afternoon,  was 
the  fact  that  .Senhor  Carvalho,  the  Fijst  Secretary  of 
Legation,  gave  an  address  on  Poi  tuguese  pictures  and 
poetry.  As  he  is  a poet  and  patriot,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  speaker,  this  was  very  well  worth  hearing. 

Mr.  Ward  Muir,  well  known  over  here  as  a journalist 
and  a j)ictorial  photographer,  has  jmst  returned  from  a 
tri])  to  the  States.  As  he  has  traveled  rather  extensively 
in  Eurcqie,  it  was  interesting  to  hear  his  account  of  his 
stay  in  America  compared  with  his  other  travels,  lie 
said.  “The  curious  thing  about  it  is,  that  1 had  the 
impression  of  being  in  a foreign  country,  and  yet  I kept 
bearing  my  own  tongue.  It  was  all  ijuite  dilferent  to 
England,  still  there  was  no  Itarrier  of  a strange  language 
to  prevent  my  getting  in  touch  wdth  those  1 met;  for 
which  reason,  it  was  naturally  far  and  away  more  inter- 
esting than  any  other  country.  For,  although  1 s])eak 
German.  Frencii.  and  a bit  of  Spanish  and  Ru.ssian,  there 
is  always  bound  to  be  a kind  of  barrier  in  these  countries.'’ 
With  the  exception  of  our  Editor  and  Mr.  Stieglit/.  and 
Mr.  Varnall  Abott,  he  did  not  come  in  contact  with  .-my 
photogra])hers.  as  his  woik—  mostly  fiction-writing  — 
lirought  him  more  in  touch  with  lay  editors  and  writers. 
We  luqje  to  see  his  ])hotographic  inqiressions  of  some  of 
the  big  tow  IIS  : mostly  taken  from  sky-scrapers,  we  hear, 
lie  has  brought  home  a numbi'i-  of  exposed,  but  undc- 
velo])cd,  plates. 

Mr.  Mortimer  is  another  prominent  jdiotogiaqiher  who 
is  having  a one-mau  show  in  Lonilon.  He  has  some 
really  beautiful  work  at  the  Camera  Club.  It  Is  good 
to  see  so  many  of  his  jiictures  together:  for  It  niahes 
one  realize,  afresh,  his  astonishing  originalilv  and  versa- 
tility. Oil  and  bromoil  are  still  his  mediuuis  ; but. 
unlike  some  photograjdiers.  he  is  their  master  instead 
of  their  slave.  Here  we  see  '■  fat.”  juicy  prints  full  of 


force  and  vigor  and  delicate  light-suggestive  effects  ; 
truly,  we  think  photography  is  a marvelous  art.  The 
Private  View  was  on  January  11,  and  one  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  effect  of  different  personalities. 
There  were  no  long  faces,  and  every  one  seemed  to  have 
a good  time.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  that  attractive  (juality 
that  seems  to  create  an  easy  and  pleasant  atniosj)here. 
We  all  enjoyed  oui-selves.  [The  “ mirrorscope,”  de- 
scribed by  onr  correspondents,  seems  to  be  a local  name 
for  an  apparatus  similar  to  our  opaque  reflectors  which, 
used  with  a French-plate  mirror  placed  in  front  of  the 
projection-lens,  or  attached  thereto,  gives  a sharp,  bril- 
liant, unreversed  image  in  facsimile  of  flat  objects. — Fd.] 
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Some  days  before  Christmas  the  German  Society  For 
Furthering  Photography,  the  largest  amateur  club  in  the 
country,  celebrated  its  twenty-bfth  anniversary  in  the 
Royal  War  Academy.  The  director  of  the  Lette  Haus, 
a girls’  trade-school  with  a photographic  department, 
Mr.  Schultze-Hencke  gave  a hi.stoiical  review  of  this 
prominent  club  from  its  foundation  in  1887.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  famous  Dr  II.  W.  Vogel,  author  of  the 
well-known  handbooks,  who  also  founded  the  other  great 
society,  both  of  which  were  amalgamated  one  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  as  I reported  in  Photo-Eu.\  for  July,  11)  1 1 . 

Then  followed  a lecture  on  the  development  of  photo- 
graphy during  the  ]>ast  twenty-live  years,  which  lasted 
two  hours  and  was  exceedingly  interesting.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a series  of  successful  experiments,  for 
which  purpose  a projection-lamp,  many  lantern-.slides, 
apparatus,  chemicals  and  other  devices  were  procured. 
We  heard  something  about  the  early  stages  of  color- 
photography  ])rior  to  the  invention  of  the  color-sensitive 
plate  by  Dr.  Vogel.  Director  iSchultze-IIencke  said  that 
four  periods  could  be  distinguished,  the  first  being  the 
invention  of  the  color-sensitive  plates  in  1873  to  18<S4, 
the  second  beginning  with  the  discoveries  of  Lippmann 
and  Dr.  Neubaus,  the  third  being  distinguished  by  the 
introduction  of  ethyl-red  by  Professors  Miethe  and 
Traube  and  of  panchromatic  jilates,  while  the  last 
period  means  the  apjiearance  of  the  liUmi^re  auto- 
chrome  plate.  After  this  instructive  part  of  (he  festivi- 
ties came  a banquet  in  room  of  the  Kriegsakademie, 
where  several  speeches  were  made.  Besides,  as  a 
novelty,  several  motion-pictures  were  shown  during  the 
supper. 

Although  there  are  many  amateur  clulis  in  the  father- 
land.  a somewhat  novel  one  has  come  to  light  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  In  order  to  bring  younger 
friends  of  the  camera  into  closer  connectio7i.  several  such 
amateurs  have  founded  a society  called  The  Youths' 
Club  of  Gerni.an  Amateur  Photographers,  with  head- 
quarters in  Berlin.  They  sent  out  circulars  asking  all 
camera- friends  of  both  sexes,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years  old,  to  join. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  year  a number  of  year- 
books, c.alendars  for  the  table  and  the  wall,  almanacs, 
and  general  books  on  ]>hotograpby  appear.  Vogel’s 
handbook,  now  in  its  twoity-seveuth  edition,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a description.  Another  equally  famous 
work  is  Kder’s  yearbook  which  has  begun  its  twenty- 
sixth  year.  This  edition  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  text  illustrations  and  seventeen  ar(.-inserts,  among 
which  we  find  .some  ]>retty  mezzo-tint  engravings.  There 
are  over  three  hundred  ]>ages  of  text.  DEI!  1 (EUTSCIIE 


KAMERA  ALMANACH,  11)12-1913,  founded  by  Fritz 
Liischer,  appears  for  the  eighth  time.  In  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  we  find  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
interesting  pictures.  For  the  first  time  the  method  of 
printing  has  been  changed,  several  tints  being  employed 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  subjects.  Seventeen 
articles  deal  with  esthetic  and  technical  topics.  A 
pocket  diary,  called,  DEUT8CHER  PHOTOGRAPHEN 
KALENDAR,  has  been  issued  by  Karl  Schwier,  and  for 
the  thirty-second  time.  It  is  a complete  directory  of 
all  kinds  of  addresses  useful  to  lovers  of  photography. 
It  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  amateur  and 
profes.sional  clubs  in  the  world,  and  the  addresses  of 
every  camera-user  in  Germany  if  he  belongs  to  some 
society  ; also  lists  of  manufacturers  of  apparatus,  and 
lenses  and  accessories,  these  being  well  classified.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes,  the  first  containing  useful 
recipes.  In  reference  to  tear-off  calendars  for  the 
wall,  the  well-known  publisher,  Wilhelm  Knapp  of 
Halle  a.S.,  issues  one  specially  devoted  to  picture- 
making, and  contains  fine  examples  of  amateur  and 
other  photographs,  recipes,  historical  dates,  etc.  The 
best-known,  however,  is  Meyer’s  historic-geographic 
Calender,  which  now  appears  in  its  seventeenth  year. 
Very  artistic  is  JSeemann's  Art-Calendar  showing  mostly 
reproductions  of  p.aintings  and  sculpture.  A new-comer 
among  the  tear-off  calendars  is  “ Through  Field  and 
Nature,”  issued  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Natural  Beauties  and  Monuments. 

The  permanent  Commission  for  Exhibitions  for  Ger- 
man Industry,  the  advisory  board  of  our  government  in 
all  (piestions  dealing  with  exhibitions,  probably  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  just  making 
public  the  auuouncement  that  the  German  government 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish  Empire  to 
take  jjart.  officially,  in  the  Swedish  Exhibition  at 
Malmii.  in  1914.  Geheimrath  Matthies  has  already 
been  appointed  to  act  as  general  commissioner  for  the 
German  department.  As  was  done  at  Turin,  1911,  the 
organization  of  a large  section  for  photography,  graphic 
arts,  book  printing,  etc.,  has  been  put  into  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  Professor  Emmerich,  director  of  the 
Munich  photographic  academy.  It  is  planned  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  high  standard  of  German 
artistic  work,  of  our  methods  of  reproduction,  other 
graphic  arts,  book-binding  and  printing  and  the  allied 
industries.  All  this  will  be  placed  on  view  in  seven 
rooms.  All  such  firms  are  interested  who  already  have 
done  export-business  with  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
R ussia,  also  those  who  wish  to  find  a market  there.  In 
another  foreign  city  — Ghent,  Belgium  — there  will  be 
a World's  Fair  this  year,  which  will  contain  an  Art- 
Salon.  It  is  open  to  photographers  and  painters,  who 
incur  no  expenses  except  for  the  transportation  of 
pictures. 

Concluding  this  correspondence,  I mention  that  the 
famous  (Iptical  Works  of  Zeiss,  in  Jena,  have  just 
issued  their  annual  report.  Unlike  most  firms,  here  as 
well  as  abroad,  they  have  introduced  a system  of  profit- 
sharing  with  their  many  employees,  of  which  there  are 
over  four  thousand.  Tliese,  workmen  and  officials, 
received  this  year  nine  ])er  cent  of  their  yearly  income, 
while  in  1911  it  was  eight  pier  cent.  A few  days  before 
Christmas,  a Kinematographic  Congre.ss  and  Exhibition, 
lasting  one  week,  was  held  in  the  capital,  the  first  one 
ill  Germany.  It  consisted  of  three  groups,  viz..  Science 
and  Education,  Art  and  Entertainment,  and  Economi- 
cal .and  Technical  To]iics.  The  piublie  has  been  given 
a chance  for  the  first  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
motion-picture-indu.stry  as  a factor  of  culture  and  its 
economic  importance.  Every  day,  illustrated  lectures 
of  some  instructive  character  were  given  by  experts. 
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The  frontispiece  is  a flower-piece  of  the  decorative 
order,  and  as  such  fultils  its  mission.  Reflections  of  any 
kind,  when  tempered  by  artistic  judgment,  impart 
interest  to  monotonous  spaces.  The  mirrored  image 
of  the  vase,  in  Mr.  .Jeanne's  engrossing  arrangement,  is 
so  assertive  as  to  give  the  illusion  of  a suhstructure,  a 
double-bowled  vase  being  the  visual  result.  The  effect 
may  be  so  designed  ; we  do  not  know. 

The  frontispiece,  together  with  the  other  flower- 
studies  which  illustrate  Mr.  .Jeanne's  instructive  paper 
on  indoor-photography  of  flowers,  are  referred  to  in  the 
text,  where  the  technical  modus  operandi  is  fully 
described. 

The  seven  pictures  which  accompany  Mr.  Davis’ 
inspiring  article  on  architectural  photography,  pages 
108  to  114,  are  veritable  masterpieces  of  their  kind  — 
technically  superb,  and  fully  expressive  of  the  artist’s 
pleasing  personality.  As  examples,  they  deserve  to  be 
studied  and  emulated. 

“The  Meeting-House.’’  Page  108.  I’J.IO  p.m.  on  a 
clear  day  in  May  ; 50  seconds  with  No.  8 iipedle-hole  in 
place  of  lens,  at  IM  inches  from  5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 
plate. 

“Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  from  Central  Park” 
Page  111.  Clear  August  day;  fl.lO  P.Ji.  ; Vi.v  second; 
stop.  F/11. 

"Above  the  Tree-tops.”  Page  114.  Taken  from 
standpoint  in  park  looking  toward  Fifth  Avenue,  about 
opposite  70th  Street,  at  12. oO  p.m.;  soft  sunshine; 

second;  stojp.  F/11.  Print  made  from  2Vi  x 3-ineli 
section  of  negative. 

“A  Glimpse  of  Fifth  Avenue  — New  York  ” I’age  lOfl. 
Cloudy  August  morning  ; ’laj  second  ; stop.  F/11. 

“The  South  I’orch  — Grace  Church,  New  York.’’ 
Page  110.  Very  cloudy  day;  S.Mt)  ,\.m.  ; 0 seconds; 
stop.  F/o2.  while  a light  rain  was  falling. 

“The  Pillars.’’  l^age  112.  Entrance  to  the  Public 
Library.  New  lyoudoii.  Conn.  M.3<l  p.m.  ; soft,  hazy 
sunshine  against  the  light ; 1 second;  stop,  F/10. 

“A  Bronx  Park  Fountain.”  I^age  113.  Bright  sun- 
shine in  August;  9.20  a.m.  ; side  lighting;  subject  of 
white  marble;  1 second;  stop,  h^/10;  Ingeiito  “A” 
ray-fllter.  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  plates  were  used  througli- 
out.  and.  with  the  exeeplioii  of  " The  Meeting-House,’' 
all  the  negatives  were  taken  with  a single  achromatic 
lens  of  (jto-inch  focus  fitted  to  a 3Vi  x 4’ , folding 
hand-camera,  having  reversihle-hack.  rising-front  and 
swing-bed.  Prints  for  re])roduction  on  Studio  Cyko. 

The  charming  picture,  page  115.  shows  that  even  as 
small  children,  girls  in  Germany  are  taught  the  signifi- 
cance of  true  motherhood.  This  is  a genuine  scene,  not 
an  arrangement  tor  the  camera.  The  management  of 
the  light,  suliordination  of  surrouinlings.  modeling  in 
white  drapery  and  naiveness  of  expression  are  worthy 
to  he  admired. 

Emma  C Durrant  is  widely  known  for  her  ability  to 
record  the  happier  scenes  of  childhood.  Page  117  jn-e- 
sents  one  of  numherless  jiictures  of  this  kind  which  our 
artist  has  (iroduced.  Data:  5x7  Poco  Camera;  R.  II. 
lens;  ,\ngust.  1911;  10  a..m.  ; bright  sunlight;  C>.-, 
second  : Staidey  jdate  ; Kruxo  print.  .5  x 7. 

.Mrs.  Fletcher's  subjects,  pages  lbs  trp  lj!0,  are  in- 
tended to  be  ex])lanatory.  rather  than  pictorial,  and 
achieve  that  end  most  happily. 

That  pictorial  work  can  be  done  with  an  exceedingly 


small  hand-camera  is  demonstrated  by  Lehman  Wen- 
dell, pages  121.  124  and  120.  Data:  Bright  sun;  lens 
at  F/O.8;  Vt+o  second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  tank 
development;  7x10  enlargement  on  1^.  M.  C.  Bromide 
from  1%  X 2Vg  inch  negative. 

Claude  Davis  Millar  has  appeared  hitherto  in  these 
pages  as  a pictorialist ; this  time,  however,  as  a literary 
contributor.  None  will  gain.say  that  he  has  told  his 
story  well  ; hut  the  illustrations  to  his  article,  pages 
127  to  129,  are  merely  explanatory  and  technical. 

Our  Monthly  Competition 

The  contest,  “ Interior  with  Figures,”  was  replete 
with  successes.  In  “ An  Old  IStory,”  page  133,  Wm.  P. 
Hall  has  displayed  a high  degree  of  originality.  The 
composition  is  real,  unstudied  and  pleasing,  the  lighting 
admirably  harmonious  and  the  accessories,  though  nu- 
merous, help  tell  the  story,  thus  justifying  their  raison 
d'etre.  Data:  Nov.  24,  1912;  3.15  I'.m.  ; north  window  ; 
bright  sun  outside;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  plates; 
Lumifere  formula  Dianol  ; Goerz  Dagor,  4' g-inch  focus  ; 
stop,  F/11;  8 seconds;  enlarged  from  2W  x SVi;  on 
Cyko  Soft  Buff. 

No  ; the  tall  window's  fille<l  with  bright  light  do  not 
monopolize  the  interest  in  Mr.  Bronson's  very  satisfying 
picture,  page  132.  Trim  off  the  two  upper  windows  ? 
Perish  the  thought  ! The  idea  is  comjilete,  truthful  and 
convincing.  The  interesting  model,  so  cosily  ensconced 
in  an  easy-chair,  will  soon  capture  the  interest  of  the  be- 
holder, and  hold  it.  We  have  seen  nothing  so  completely 
successful  from  Mr.  Bronson  as  this  scene  of  home-con- 
tentment. Data  : December,  1912  ; 3 i’..M.  ; faint  .sunlight 
outside;  S])encer  lens;  F/5.(i;  15  seconds  ; 5x7  ( Irtho- 
non  ; edinol ; Haloid  print. 

Ow’ing  to  a mishaj).  Dr.  Rawson’s  entry,  jiage  135,  was 
delayed  in  transit,  hence  could  not  be  judged  with  the 
others,  and  w'as  therefore  given  a.  special  prize.  It 
appears  to  have  been  taken  (juite  impromptu,  a charac- 
teristic too  fre<iuently  missed  in  j)hotographs  of  this 
kind.  If  the  head  of  the  person  at  the  extreme  left 
seems  distorted,  it  may  be  due  to  the  enlarged  image 
caused  by  breathing,  for  the  exposure  was  (juite  jiro- 
longed.  Data:  chuidy  day:  room,  daik  : one  minute; 
4 X 5 plate;  P.  M.  C.  enlargement;  lens  at  F/12. 

F.  .1.  Eveleth's  picture,  page  13d,  shows  that  desir- 
able subjects  may  be  found  among  our  industriid  workers. 
The  simple  accessories  and  the  lighting  are  w'ell  man- 
aged, and  the  spacing  is  also  admirable.  D:ita:  Novem- 
ber 3 i>.M.  ; good  light ; 3A  Kodak  ; I >agor  d'  j-inch  lens  ; 
stop.  F/d.8 ; two  seconds;  Seed  30;  Sx  10  P.  M. 
bromide  print;  both  develo)ied  with  M.  (j. 

On  page  137  W'l'  i>re,senl  .-mother  of  Chas.  H.  Flood’s 
admirable  home-scenes,  with  his  children  as  models.  'I'he 
|iictorial  design  is  alwa3's  fresh  and  ]>leasing,  and  tech- 
niijne  above  reproach.  Data:  December,  10  a.m. ; good 
light;  Goerz  7*/)-inch  Dagor;  full  o|)ening;  3 seconds: 
Cramer  Isonon  Portrait:  liyro  ; Prof.  Cyko  joint. 

The  Beginners'  Comjietilion  w'as  di.sajijminling.  but 
the  first  jo-i'/.e  was  wcoi  by  a rarely  good  entry;  see 
j)age  l:’„s.  Data:  Jan.  d.  10 1 :l ; bright  siiii.  but  subject 
inostlv  in  sh.-ide  ; Seneca  tri|)od  camera  : II.  II.  lens;  sto|>. 
F/ld;'  Hammer  Extra  F.asI  ; hydro-metol  ; C_.  second  ; 
P.O.P.  |)riiit  manijoilated  according  to  foriTiida.  jiage 
35,  .laimary  Piioto-Eua. 
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Photographs  with  Copper  Salts 

The  action  of  liglit  on  the  copper  lialoids  has  long’ 
Ijeen  known,  and  numerous  articles  liave  been  written 
on  tlie  subject.  Owing  to  tlie  varying  effect  of  tlie  light 
on  the  exposed  and  unexposed  portions  of  the  haloid- 
coating,  an  image  is  produced.  Mr.  G.  liehotil  writes  in 
Coiiiptes  Remliies  that  these  images,  or  j)rints,  pos.sess 
certain  peculiar  proj>erties  that  lie  has  not  seen  described 
hitherto,  hut  that  are  certainly  quite  interesting. 

A co])per-plate  is  well  polished  and  subjected  to  the 
vapor  of  cldorine  or  bromine  in  a closed  ve.ssel,  and  then 
exposed  under  a negative  in  sunlight  or  the  light  of  an 
arc-lamj).  The  time  of  exposure  varies  from  a few 
minutes  to  several  hours,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  light  and  the  quality  of  the  negative.  Tlie  .sensi- 
tiveness is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  ordinary  jirint- 
ing-out  paper.  A very’  clear  positive  is  obtained.  The 
sensitivene.ss  depends,  chiefly,  upon  the  thickne.ss  of 
the  coating  of  salt  on  the  plate  — a fact  that  can  he  veri- 
fied by  putting  a plate  in  a vessel  only  half  tilled  with 
the  hromine  or  chlorine  vapor,  when  it  will  be  .seen  that 
the  concentrated  vapor  at  the  bottom  takes  a stronger 
hold  on  the  lower  par  t of  the  plate,  and  the  varying 
thickness  can  be  traced  from  the  untouched  portion  to 
the  lower  edge  where  it  is  heaviest.  In  printing,  the 
thinner  the  coating  the  quicker  it  is  darkened  by  the 
light.  A.  few  minutes  suffice  for  the  thinner  portions, 
■while  half  an  hour  is  reijuired  for  the  thicker  ones. 
There  is  scarcely  any  sensitiveness  where  the  .salt 
reaches  1/lOOmm.  in  thickne.ss.  A spot  comjdetelj^ 
covered  with  chloride  gives  only  a very  feeble  copy, 
even  after  long  ex]iosure  to  the  sun. 

The  change  in  the  exposed  salt  is  not  at  all  stable. 
A picture  copied  on  a plate  will  bleach  out  in  a short 
time  even  when  kept  in  the  dark,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  image  is  not  accompanied  by  any  general 
darkening  of  the  jilate.  A slow,  voluntary  retroaction 
takes  place,  which  is  more  rapid  when  tlie  coating  is 
thick.  In  a copy  with  varying  thickness  id'  the  coaling, 
the  image  on  the  thicker  ]iortions  had  disajipeared 
entirely  within  a week,  while  on  the  thinner  portions 
the  picture  still  was  visible,  thougb  faintly,  at  the  end 
of  a month.  Weak  cojiies  on  thick  coatings  disappeared 
in  a tew  liours. 

This  fading  id'  the  pii dure  does  not  destroy  the  .sensi- 
tiveness of  the  salt.  A )date  ])rinted  until  quite  black, 
and  then  kejd.  in  the  dark  until  tlie  image  has  dis- 
a]ipeared,  still  remains  sensitive  to  the  light  and  can 
again  he  printed  upon.  The  retrogression  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  oxidation  through  the  iidluence  of  acid  in 
the  atnios]ihere,  for  the  .same  thing  liappens  if  tlie  plate 
is  varnislied  at  once  after  exposure.  Probably  the  sub- 
chloride  iiroduced  by  the  action  id  the  light  becomes 
rechlorined  by  a sort  of  efllorescence  at  the  expense  of 
the  underlying  salt  that  was  md,  aid.eil  uiion.  Tliis  may 
exqilain  why  the  degree  of  .sensitivene.ss  dejiends  uiion 
the  thickne.ss  of  the  dejiosit  of  chloride;  the  salt  under 


the  exposed  portions  forms  a reserve  of  chlorine  which 
is  the  richer,  the  thicker  the  layer.  Plates  prepared 
with  bromide  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities. 

These  piints  cannot  be  fixed  with  either  water,  hypo 
or  ammonia,  on  account  of  the  comparaitve  insolubility 
of  the  salts  whether  expicsed  or  not.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  slightly  fixed  with  very  dilute  gold- or  silver- 
.sedutioiis  in  the  pre.sence  of  sodium-hyposulphite.  With 
gold,  a brown,  and  with  .silver,  a violet  precipitate  is 
formed  on  the  image,  while  the  hyjio  cau.ses  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  unexposed  salt.  The  depo.sit  that 
forms  the  image  on  the  cojiper  plate  resembles  a very 
line  powder,  and  the  .slightest  rubbing  wall  obliterate  the 
picture.  If  the  image  is  wiped  off,  a negative  appears 
on  the  ])late,  in  which  the  blacks  become  white.  To 
protect  the  picture  from  rubbing  off,  it  must  be  coated 
with  collodion  or  gelatine.  The  appearance  of  the  pic- 
tures reminds  one  of  the  old-time  dagueiTeotypes. 

Dark  Spots  on  Autochrome  Plates 

The.se  can  be  removed  readily  with  a solution  of  1 
part  potassium  iodide,  1 part  iodine  and  20  parts  water, 
says  a writer  in  the  Beinie  <les  Sciences  Photographiquts. 
When  using  the  above  solution,  it  should  be  diluted 
from  two  to  bve  times  with  water  and  applied  with  a 
finely-pointed  brush  to  the  dark  spot.  The  excess  of 
iodine  is  afterwards  removed  by  placing  the  plate  for  a 
short  time  in  a weak  hypo  bath,  then  washing  and  dry- 
ing as  usual. 

To  Give  Bromide  Prints  the  Appearance  of 
Copperplate  Engravings 

This  may  be  done  by  first  bleaching  the  prints  in 
various  baths  and  ledevelojiing  them  in  suitable  devel- 
opers. according  to  H.  Cazneau.  who  gives  the  following- 
directions  ; 

The  prints  should  be  first-class,  especially  in  the 
modulation  of  the  lights,  and  there  should  be  no  fog. 
The  best  agents  for  the  first  develo])ment  are  amidol, 
rodinol.  inetol-hydro(iuinone,  all  to  he  used  with  very 
little  bromide. 

1.  F\ir  blue-black  tone  with  good  gradations  in  the 
shadows,  the  print  is  first  soaked  in  water  and  then 
bleached  in  one  of  the  ordinary  bleaching  solutions 
(cop]>er  sulphate  an<l  common  salt  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  good);  rinse  and  redevelop  with  a hath  of 
met(d  alone  (with  sulphite  and  carbonate),  or  with  ami- 
dol. in  full  daylight.  Omit  the  potassium  bromide  in 
the  second  developer. 

2.  For  warmer  tones,  bleach  with  ])ermanganate  acid- 
ified with  sul]ihuric  aciil,  adding  a little  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Hedevelop  with  metol. 

d.  For  ]datinum  tones,  bleach  with  a dilute  chromate 
solution  with  a trace  of  sodium  chloride,  or  with  a bi- 
chromate reducer  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  All 
the  ])rints  may  be  toned  in  a gold  bath. 
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The  Possibilities  of  Selenium  for  the  Produc- 
tion of  Automatic  Exposure-Meters  for 
Photography 
Benj.  K.  Miessner 

Every  photogTaplier,  whether  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, will  probably  agree  that  one  of  the  most  dittieult 
operations  necessary  for  the  production  of  good  pictures 
is  the  proper  timing  of  exposures. 

Amateurs  just  iii  the  game  and  even  those  of  the 
abler  type  who  have  gradually  worked  through  from 
the  Brownie  to  the  better  grades  of  cameras  ecpiipped 
with  high-priced  lenses  realize  that  their  greate.st  obstacle 
in  producing  good  pictures  is  their  inability  to  time 
exposures  accurately. 

The  professional  photographers  of  the  better  grades 
are  able  to  obtain  fairly  uniform  results,  but  even  these 
men,  with  technical  training  and  years  of  experience, 
must  often  resort  to  intensitiers  or  reducers,  which, 
if  the  negative  had  been  properly  timed,  would  be 
unnecessary. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  desirable  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a really  accurate  exposure-meter  which  elimi- 
nates the  human  factor  and  makes  it  po.ssihle  for  the 
inexperienced  amateur  or  professional  to  predetermine 
simply  and  quickly  the  exact  time  of  exposure  for  any 
subject  under  any  combination  of  conditions.  Plioto- 
graphic  exposure-meters  on  the  market  to-day  are  of 
two  principal  types;  namely,  those  which  measure  the 
actinic  intensity  of  the  illuminant  by  its  action  on  color- 
changing  printing-out  paper,  and  those  which  set  forth 
in  tabulated  form  certain  lengths  of  exposure  with  given 
stop-values  for  specified  classes  of  subjects  under  speci- 
fied conditions.  The  latter  requires  tlie  human  factor 
in  judgment  of  light-conditions,  while  the  former  does 
not.  but  in  other  respects  they  are  very  much  alike. 

Both  require  the  judgment  of  the  photographer  in 
properly  classifying  the  subject  under  one  of  the 
limited  number  of  heads  given  in  the  table.  U’liis 
human  factor,  and  the  fact  that  the  tables  cannot  well 
be  made  extensive  enough  to  cover  every  possible  type 
of  subject  under  every  possible  combination  of  light, 
distance  and  surroundings,  is  the  principal  cause  of  in- 
correctly exposed  negatives.  On  account  of  these  facts, 
the  beginners  in  photography  seldom  atteiiqit  anything 
more  difficult  than  snapshots  in  bright  sunlight  or 
flashlights  indoors. 

'I’he  possibilities  of  the  element  selenium  in  this 
direction  seem  excellent.  It  is  rvell  known  that  the 
electrical  resistance  of  selenium  varies  as  the  intensity 
of  the  illumination  upon  it.  This  fact  has  been  utilized 
in  many  ingenious  inventions,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell’s  photo-phone  with  which 
speech  was  transmitted  over  a beam  of  light ; Dr.  Korn’s 
system  for  the  transmission  of  photographs  over  a wire, 
and  Hammond's  optophone,  developed  at  .loliiis  Hopkins 
I'niver.sity.  which  makes  it  possible  for  lilind  persons  to 
“ hear"  and  localize  sources  of  light;  orientation  mech- 
anisms. which,  by  the  use  of  selenium  cells,  make  it 
possible  for  inanimate  vehicles  or  vessels  to  direct 
themselves  automatically  with  re.S]>ect  to  the  ])osition  in 
space  of  a source  of  radiant  energy  like  light.  That  is. 
as  applied  to  a small  automobile  or  like  power-driven 
vehicle  equipped  with  selenium  cells  and  other  auxil- 
iary apparatus,  it  would  make  these  motors  follow 
automatically  the  movements  of  portable  electric  lights 
around  a large  room,  and  stop  and  start  when  the  light 
was  turned  off  and  on  respectively.  This  same  metal 
which  has  produced  these  wonderful  results  might 
be  used  to  produce  an  automatic  exposure-meter  for 
photography. 


A selenium  cell  u.sed  in  conjunction  with  the  camera, 
a source  of  direct  current,  and  a current-measuring 
instrument  of  the  more  sensitive  type,  affords  a means 
of  measuring  the  actinic  strength  of  the  light  reflected 
into  the  camera  from  the  subject  to  the  photograph. 
That  value  depends  upon  the  illuminant,  its  actinic 
quality  and  strength,  its  distance  from  the  .suViject,  the 
color  of  the  subject,  its  light-reflecting  power  and  its 
distance  from  the  camera.  In  fact,  the  measurement 
of  the  actinic  strength  of  the  light  reflected  from  the 
subject  into  the  camera  dispemses  entirely  with  the 
human  factor,  which  now  must  be  used  in  judging  one 
or  more  of  the  al>ove  variables. 

In  the  position  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  ground- 
glass  or  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera  is  placed  a fiat 
selenium  cell  upon  which  the  image  of  the  subject  to  be 
photographed  is  juojected.  The  selenium  cell  is  con- 
nected in  a series  circuit  and  with  a dry  battery  and  a 
galvanometer.  The  intensity  of  the  ell'ective  illumina- 
tion ( mostly  on  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ) on  the 
selenium  cell,  when  the  camera  is  directed  toward  the 
subject,  depends  upon  the  actinic  value  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  subject  into  the  camera.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer,  which  is  calibrated  in  terms  of 
stop-values  or  shutter-speeds,  therefore  depeuils  upon 
the  actinic  strength  of  the  illuminating  agent  and  its 
distance  from  the  subject,  the  actinic  light-reflecting 
power  of  the  sul)ject  and  its  sunoimdings  embraced  in 
the  camera's  field,  anil  the  distance  from  the  camera. 
The  exj)Osure-meter  could  be  mounted  complete  in  the 
space  occupied  by  ordinary  hand-cameras  of  the  smaller 
kind  and  calibrated  experimentally. 

Of  course,  the  instrument  would  not  be  depended 
upon  when  working  for  special  pictorial  effects;  but  for 
general  work,  or  even  for  duplicating  pictorial  effects 
under  slightly  different  conditions,  the  instrument  could 
be  so  calibrated  as  to  secure  the  desired  result. 

I will  not  attempt  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  as 
the  suggestions  herein  given  are  sufficient  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles.  Ap|dications  will  suggest 
themselves  and  can  be  much  better  worked  out  by  others 
than  myself. 

1 might  also  add  that  the  .same  principle  of  opera- 
tions might  be  applied  by  the  use  of  highly-sensitive 
printing-out  pajier  insteail  of  the  selenium  cells,  battery 
and  galvanometer. 

[As  described  in  Mr.  iMiessner's  article,  the  selenium 
cell  suggested  could  be  of  flat  form  and  need  not  be  very 
large  in  size.  Probably  a ])iece  a half-incb  square  would 
be  all  that  would  be  needed  for  practical  work.  In 
use,  the  cell  shoidd  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
ground-glass  and  over  that  portion  of  the  ]ilate  where 
the  dark  shadows  come.  ( )f  course,  this  would  be  done 
under  the  focusing-cloth  so  as  to  exclude  all  outside 
light,  atnl  ought  to  indicate  the  proper  exposure  for  that 
portion  of  the  picture.  The  old  rule  of  exposing-  for  the 
shadows  and  developing  for  the  higliligbts,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  this  metliod  of  detertnining  the  correct 
exposures.  We  understand  that  selenium  cells  can  be 
purchased  ready-made,  so  tlnit  the  very  difficult  woik 
of  prejiaring  them  is  done  away  with.  'I’o  anyone  of  an 
experimental  turn  of  mind,  this  method  of  measuring 
light  may  be  interesting.  'I’be  only  drawback,  accord- 
ing to  an  authoiily.  is  that  iqi  to  date  the  selenium 
cells  cannot  be  made  so  that  their  action  is  coiistaiil.  at 
all  times.  Tins  variation  is  more  notice;dile  in  making 
very  sensitive  measnreinents  and  may  not  be  great 
enough  to  make  any  ilitference  in  this  ease  at  all,  as  the 
jdate  itself  has  a very  considerable  lalitude.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  care  to  experiment,  will  find  that  the 
method  is  worth  trying.  It  may  actually  prove  to  he 
the  ideal  method.  — Ed,| 
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Exposure-Guide  for  March 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  he  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

1/50 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

9-11  A.M.  and  1-3  p.m. 

1/40 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

8-9  A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/3 

2/3 

7-8  A.M.  and  4-.5  p.m. 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

3/4 

6-7  A.M.  and  5-7  p.m. 

1/15 

1/8 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions nnder  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60»  N.  X IM ; 55“  X 1 ; .52“  X 1 ; 30“  X %. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.3 

X 3/4 

F/11 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multip 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1 /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

1 /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shijtping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides;  well-lighted  street-scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving  ol>jects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  ])ictiire ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage;  sliipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick liuildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

PLATES.  Wlien  plates  other  than  those  in 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head 


the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example  : 

The  factors  tliat  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strengtli  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film  ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  Jigiires,  in 
Marcli  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.  S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ hour,”  and  mider  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunsliine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/40  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/IO,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expos- 
ure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/40X4=1/10.  Hence,  expos- 
ure wall  be  1/10  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Plate-Sj)eeds  Tables.  If 
a j)late  from  Class  1/2  is  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 

llass  I are  used,  tlie  exposure  indicated  above 
of  tlie  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Date 

Particulars  of 

Ninth  American  Photographic  Salon 

Portland,  Me. 

Mar.  1 to  31,  1913 

Kodak  Exhibitions 

Auditorium.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Feh.  24  to  IMar.  1,  1913 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morocco  Temple,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mar.  3 to  8 

German  Artillery  Hall.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mar.  10  to  17 

Jefferson  Auditorium,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mar.  17  to  22 

Convention  Hall.  Washington,  I).  C. 

Mar.  24  to  29 

Photo-Era  Prize  Pictures 

Bedhn-d  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  C.amera  Club 

Feh.  1 to  28,  1913 

John  Wray,  1121  Bedford  Ave., 

Brooklyn.  New  York 

Brooklyn.'N.  Y. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  tliose  wlio  wisli  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  botli  tlie  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each 
outfit  and  the  manipulatiou  is  very  simple.  An  acti- 
nometer  or  exposure-meter  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to 


one’s  camera  outfit,  for  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
7uea.sures  the  correct  time  of  exposure  under  different 
conditions  of  light,  speed  of  ])late  and  size  of  stop  used. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly- witten  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.E.  150,  Wy.  360,  IVa. 
Eumifere  Sigma 

Class  1/-2,  P.  E.  1-28,  IVy.  260,  ffa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 
Magnet  Ortho 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Seed  Color-Value 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  1.  P.E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Cramer  Crown 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Special  Extra  Fast 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  .Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 


Immi^re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Magnet 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneoiis  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 
Lumi^re  Ortho  A 
Lumi^re  Ortho  B 


Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120.  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumi^re  Panchro  C 

Class  3.  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commei  cial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5.  P.  E.  66,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
ILammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8.  P.  K.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  hso  Non-II.alation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  < 'ontra-st 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100.  P.  E.  11.  Wy.  3,  Wa. 

Lumi^re  Autochrome 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  America 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  10,  1913. 

At  tlie  call  of  the  piesiilent,  Chas.  F.  Townsend,  the 
board  of  officers  of  the  Photographers  A.ssoeiation  of 
America  met  in  executive  ses.sion  at  the  Baltimore 
Hotel,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  January  0.  Present  were  : 
Chas.  F.  Townsend,  ])resident,  I >es  Moines,  la  ; Manly 
W.  Tyree,  1st  vice-pres.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ; Will  II.  Towles, 
2d  vice-pres.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; L.  A.  Dozer,  treas- 
urer, Bucyrus,  ( Ohio  ; Homer  T.  Harden,  sec’y,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

President  Townsend  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees; Stationery,  Mr.  Tyree;  Buttons,  Mr.  Dozer; 
Headquarters,  Mr.  Dozer  ; Decorations,  Messrs.  Harden 
and  Ben  Strauss  ; Auditing,  Messrs.  Towles  anil  Harden  ; 
Entertainment,  the  entire  hoard;  Press,  D.  P.  Thompson, 
Will  H.  Towles  and  Ben  Strauss;  Hotels,  L.  H.  Stude- 
baker  and  ( ).  B.  Reeder;  Information  Bureau,  the  Local 
Committee;  Transportation,  Z.  T.  Briggs  and  Henry 
Moore;  Association  Annual,  Messrs.  Tyree,  Towles  and 
Dozer ; Publicity,  the  entire  board;  Legislation,  Messrs. 
Holsinger,  Holloway,  Harris,  Ben  Larimer,  (Jarence 
Hays;  Membership  and  Credentials,  Charles  L.  Lewis. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  II.  E.  Voiland,  Sioux  City,  la.,  F.  Schanz, 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  ; Applied  Ethics,  R.  W.  Holsinger, 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  G.  W.  Harris,  Washington.  D.  C., 
F.  A.  Free,  Davenport,  la.,  Ed.  Brush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Sam‘1  Huivst,  Hutchin.son,  Kan.  ; Progress  of 
Photography,  Wm.  H.  Ran,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Emma 
Gerhard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Edw.ard  J.  Davrson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Foreign  Affairs,  Carl  Ackerman,  New  York. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  prepared  a letter 
of  Resolutions  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  of  the  five  states  represented  on  the  Board, 
asking  them  to  assist  in  defeating  the  portion  of  the 
Lodge  Bill  relating  to  the  sale  and  display  of 
photographs. 

Various  suggestions  and  matters  pertaining  to  the 
conducting  of  the  1913  National  Convention  were  dis- 
cussed and  the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  ; 

That  a six-day  Convention  he  held  beginning  .Inly  21, 
1913;  that  Kansas  City’s  offer  of  the  use  of  Convention 
Hall  he  accepted  ; that  a practical  studio  in  o])eration 
under  the  best  talent  obtainable  he  arranged  on  the  floor 
of  Convention  Hall  and  under  the  charge  of  the  presi- 
dent, assisted  by  the  secretary. 

That  the  Kansas  City  Entertainment  Committee’s 
offer  of  automobile  rides  at  cS  and  4.30  during 
the  week,  for  tours  of  parks  and  Iioulevards,  and  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  Convention  week  at  Electric  Park  as 
their  guest,  he  accejiled  with  thaidcs. 

That  no  more  than  five  pictures  he  solicited  from 
each  exhibitor  to  he  passed  ujion  by  a.  jury;  that  the 
Association  publish  a record  of  the  Convention. 

'I’hat  no  more  than  twenty  (20)  pictures  he  selected 
from  the  exhibit."  for  re|iroduction  in  the  Record,  hut 
that  no  ])ictures  he  selected  except  those  made  by  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  P.  of  A. 

A general  advertising-campaign  was  arranged. 


A contract  was  signed  with  a local  decorating  com- 
pany for  construction  of  all  booths  of  a uniform  design. 

A very  interesting  program  was  outlined.  Details 
will  he  given  out  later. 

Convention  Hall  is  the  largest  and  most  conveniently 
arranged  building  the  Association  has  had  for  many 
years.  The  booths  will  be  10  x 12  feet,  instead  of  8 x 8 
as  at  Philadelphia,  last  year.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  wide  aisles,  and  even  the  desk-space  will  not  be 
crowded. 

The  Board  was  given  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the 
Baltimore  Hotel  on  .January  10,  by  the  Kansas  City 
Photographers.  There  were  about  sixty  present. 

Summary  of  Treasurer’s  Account  for  1912 

Cash  on  hand  .Jan.  1, 1912 $7,629.16 

Received  from  ; 

Membership  and  dues  $3,729.00 

Sale  of  ladies’  pins 16.50 

Per  capita  tax  of  affiliated  socie- 
ties   234.75 

Advertising  in  1912  annual  1,510.00 

Sale  of  floor-space  in  Convention 

Hall  4,428.78 

Interest,  2d  Nat’l  Bank  176.26 

Tickets  to  Atlantic  City  36.00 

Sale  of  annuals,  gum  printing 

books,  glass,  etc. 17.46  $10,148.75 

$17,777.91 

Paid  out  on  vouchers,  1134-1248 

inclusive $12,316.16 

Cash  on  hand  .Jan.  1,  1913 5,461.75  17,777.91 

An  Energetic  Western  Photo-Finisher 

Postcards  made  with  printer’s  ink  have  become  a 
little  tame  in  the  memento  held,  and  energetic  photo- 
hnishers  have  placed  upon  the  market  a much  more 
effective  photographic  postcard.  Wright,  photo-supply 
dealer.  Racine,  Wis.,  is  putting  out.  in  large  quantities, 
a product  which  will  he  received  with  great  favor  by 
novelty  dealers.  This  hrm  exjiects  to  do  a much  larger 
business  in  cameras,  supplies  and  postcard-printing  than 
hitherto,  owing  to  the  parcel-post.  Amateurs  who 
desire  to  realize  prohts  from  their  attractive  negatives  of 
po.stcard  size  should  communic.ate  with  Mr.  Wright  at 
once.  He  is  in  a position  to  handle  the  work  on  the 
mo.st  economical  basis. 

Little  Books  on  Useful  Topics 

Camera-users  who  are  beginning  to  enlarge  their 
.sphere  of  activity  may  be  interested  to  know  that  they 
can  have,  free  on  request,  copies  of  the  “ Pri.sm,  " a 
miniature  monograph,  devoted  to  the  following  popular 
subjects,  “(In  the  Making  of  an  Anastigmat,”  "On 
Winter-Days,’’  and  “ Speeil-Photograjihy.”  Address 
Bausch  & J.omh  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V.,  and 
mention  Photo-Era. 
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coNvp:yTiox  hall,  kaxsas  city,  mo. 

The  Modern  Kansas  City 

The  next  Convention  city  is  one  of  tlie  wonders  of 
the  middle  West.  Those  wlio  saw  Kansas  fUty  twenty 
years  ago,  will  scarcely  recognize  it,  so  great  has  been 
the  transformation.  Edward  .J.  Davison,  the  eminent 
all-aronnd  jdiotograjdier  of  Kansas  City,  lias  sent  ns  a 
nnmher  of  city-views,  two  of  the  same  locality,  showing 
a difference  in  appearance  before  and  after  tlie  heanti- 
fying  process  by  the  engineer,  the  architect  and  the 
landscape  gardener,  lint  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
visiting  photographers  is  the  Convention  Hall.  'I'his, 
we  are  assured,  surpasses  any  building  that  has  housed 
a national  convention,  in  size,  convenience,  lighting  and 
ventilation.  The  hall  is  very  high-studded,  so  that  tlie 
temperature  will  be  cornfortahle  during  convention- 
time. Its  seating  capacity  is  twenty  thousand  (20.0(H))  ; 
and  not  a jiost  nor  a pillar  to  mar  one's  view  I 

On  their  recent  visit  to  Kansas  City,  the  executive 
officers  of  the  1’.  A.  of  A.  were  surprised  when  fifty  of 
the  local  photographers  sat  down  to  the  hannuet  given 
in  their  honor.  Enthusiasm  on  account  of  the  Conven- 
tion runs  high  in  Kansas  City,  where  everybody  is  eager 
to  helj)  make  the  thirty-third  National  Convention  of 
Photographers  an  exceptionally  brilliant  success.  No 
ex]iense  will  he  spared  to  impress  visiting  photograjdiers 
with  the  city's  numerous  scenic  and  architectural 
beauties,  including  the  new  six-niillion-dollar  Knion 
Station  and  the  extensive  park-system;  not  to  omit  the 
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hearty  welcome  and  liounteous  hospitality  to  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Kan.sas  City  photographers.  As  a sign 
of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  10 lo  Convention,  the 
following  states  have  abandoned  their  own  state-meet- 
ings this  year  in  order  to  join  w'ith  their  Kansas  City 
brethren  : Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Oklaboni.a,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  N.  W.  Association. 

L.  A.  Dozer,  tbe  National  treasurer,  is  immensely 
entbusiastic  regarding  tbe  outlook,  lie  considers  tbe 
Convention  Hall,  alone,  the  “liest  ever."  and  that  the 
Convention  will  impress  itself  on  history. 

At-Home  Pictures 

With  a few  simple  instructions,  the  making  of  home- 
jiortraits  is  almost  as  easy  as  making  snapshots  out-of- 
doors.  and  it  is  certainly  more  fascinating  to  many.  'I'he 
only  eijuipment  necessaiy  is  a Kodak  Portrait  Attai  h- 
ment  to  bt  the  Kodak  or  Brownie  Camera,  and  this  may 
be  had  id'  au\  dealer  for  fifty  cents.  The  necessary 
instructions  will  be  found  in  the  handsomely  illustrated 
booklet,  .\t  Home  with  the  Kodak."  which  may  be 
had  from  the  jihoto-dealer.  or  will  be  sent  on  reipiest  by 
the  Kastman  Kodak  Co..  I’ochester.  N.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  booklet  will  not  only  enable 
one  to  be  successful  in  making  home-iiortraits  with  the 
aid  of  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment,  but  will  help  one 
in  many  other  ways  to  become  more  jiroticient  in  niahing 
those  interesting  iiictures  that  tell  the  story  of  the  home. 
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Fast  on  the  Beach 

An  imperfect  miderstaiKling'  of  the  marine  picture. 
•‘On  tlie  Cliamiel.  France,"  published  in  Photo-Era, 
October.  li)l-!,  and  given  here  in  a reduced  form, 
has  been  tlie  cause  of  numerous  communications  from 
interested  readers,  eacli  of  whom  bases  his  opinion  upon 
actual  knowledge.  These  interesting'  views  are  all 
published,  wholly  or  combined,  with  the  consent  of  the 
writers.  Tliey  form  a chapter  on  nautical  knowledge 
which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  any  reader 
of  Photo-Eua. 

Dear  ]\lr.  French : In  the  October  number  of  Photo- 
Era  there  was  reproduced  a picture  entitled  “ On  the 
Cliannel  — France."  to  the  criticism  of  ’^vhich,  in  the 
Editor’s  department.  I venture  to  take  exception.  At 
first  sight  the  picture  attracts  one,  Imt  upon  closer  in- 
spection the  "faking”  in  it  becomes  (juite  obvious  — 
to  a sailor  at  least. 

To  l)egin  with,  the  boat  appears  to  be  going  through 
the  water  at  a very  considerable  speed,  as  evidenced  by 
the  heavy  wake  astern.  This  however  is  the  otily  evi- 
dence. The  sea  is  quite  calm  — exceedingly  so  for  the 
English  Channel  — which  would  not  he  the  case  if  there 
were  a heavy  wind,  and  it  would  rc(juire  a heavy 
wind  to  drive  the  boat  at  a speed  that  would 
leave  sucli  a wake  of  foam  behind  her.  The  sails 
are  hanging  (juite  listless  from  the  yards  and  the 
craft  is  almost  on  an  even  keel,  whicli  certainly 
would  not  he  the  c.ase,  if  she  were  going  along  with  a 
rattling  breeze ; and  it  would  also  require  more  than 
the  sea  legs  of  a good  sailor  to  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  man  standing  so  nonchalantly  by  the  weatlier- 
liiil  with  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  holding 
the  tiller  with  his  knees.  The  slack  of  the  out-haul 
trailing  in  the  sea  from  the  jigger-boom  does  not  indi- 


cate a very  rapid  movement  of  the  boat,  and  the  oily 
smoothness  of  the  water  under  the  stern  shows  con- 
clusively that  she  is  not  propelled  by  an  engine ; yet 
she  is  throwing  a bow-wave  almost  up  to  the  rail  and 
leaving  a wake  of  foam  that  would  be  more  character- 
istic of  an  ocean-going  steamer  at  full  speed  than  a 
ten-ton  tishing-boat  at  a five-knot  gait. 

While  in  the  main  an  advocate  of  straight  as  opposed 
to  “ doctored  ” photograjjhs,  1 will  admit  tliat  a negative 
may  be  worked  over  and  the  technical  as  well  as  artistic 
(juality  of  the  resultant  print  greatly  improved,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  verities  of  the  subject.  Physical 
blemishes  in  the  negative — such  as  pinholes  and 
scratches  — removed,  obtrusive  objects  in  the  foreground 
eliminated  and  even  clouds  printed  in  from  a clomi  nega- 
tive, are  all  (juite  permissible,  inasmuch  as  they  merely 
correct  defects  or  add  sojuething  which  actually  might 
have  been  in  the  subject.  The  very  obvious  creation, 
however,  of  foam  that  looks  more  like  soapsuds  than  the 
real  article,  and  the  addition  of  it  to  the  photograph  of 
a boat  traveling  at  moderate  speed  on  a smooth  sea,  in 
order  to  make  an  artistic  composition,  should  subject 
the  artist  to  the  criticism,  pronounced  by  a jury  of  sea- 
captains,  upon  the  picture  of  an  American  clipper  ship, 
in  which  the  painter  had  represented  the  sails  neatly 
furled  under  the  yards  instead  of  on  top  of  them. 

In  my  humble  opinion  Mr.  Goetz’  picture  is  that  of 
a fishing-smack,  on  a calm  day  and  a smooth  sea,  towed 
at  probably  four  or  five  knots  an  hour  by  a power-boat 
ahead  which  is  hidden  by  the  hull  ; the  sailor  at  the 
weather-rail  having  no  harder  work  at  the  tiller  than  to 
keep  the  boat's  head  straight.  The  plainly  worked- 
over  line  of  foam  and  heavy  bow-wave,  while  probably 
adding  to  the  print  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
uiKjuestionahly  gives  an  impre.ssion  of  speed  which  noth- 
ing else  in  the  picture  corroborates. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Allen  M.  Clay. 

Dear  Mr.  French  : .Several  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
boats,  and  also  in  Photo-Era,  should  like  to  have  you 
elucidate  the  Marine  on  page  170,  October  number. 
We  have  read  carefully  your  data  and  yet  cannot  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  it  is  a sort  of  verreograph.  and 
intended  as  a joke  by  the  artist. 

You  will  notice  that  the  vessel,  if  she  is  sailing  away 
from  us,  must  l)e  going  very  fast  to  leave  such  a wake 
behind  her;  yet  she  has  no  wind,  as  is  shown  by  the 
sails  hanging  straight  down  and  full  of  wrinkles.  She  is 
" standing  uji  ’"  in  a manner  which  proves  that  there  is 
no  wind-pressure  ou  her  sails ; and,  if  she  is  sailing 
toward  us,  then  also  she  is  carrying  her  wake  in  front  of 
her.  This  is  not  customary,  of  course ; but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a vessel,  built  and  rigged  as  she  is, 
coidd  not  do  even  that. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the  picture 
is  by  supj(osing  that  it  represents  a flat-bottomed  vessel 
lying  on  the  channel,  not  in  it  (that  is  to  say,  on  the 
edge  of  it,  aground),  waiting  for  the  tide  to  rise,  and 
that  what  appears  to  he  a wake,  is  simply  shore-combers. 

Respectfully, 

SeVERAI-  iNyUIRERS. 

My  dear  Sir:  Noticing  in  a recent  issue  of  your 

magazine  a j)icture  by  L.  A.  Goetz,  entitled  “ On  the 
Channel,  " and  hearing  that  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion as  to  just  what  the  conditions  were  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  I beg  to  offer  my  humble  opinion  in  the 
matter. 

At  first  glance  one  could  easily  be  led  to  believe  that 
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the  boat  is  sailing  through  the  water  at  a rate  of  speed 
far  greater  than  boats  of  this  build  and  sail-area  are 
given  credit  for.  Also,  the  big  bow-wave,  with  attend- 
ing foam,  and  the  disturbed  water  in  its  wake,  helps 
out  with  the  deception. 

But  if  one  looks  carefully,  and  eliminates  the  unnatu- 
ral, he  finds  in  the  picture  a fishing-boat  of  the  Channel 
type  aground  on  some  beach.  She  is  resting  in  about 
two  feet  of  water.  Her  starboard  side  happens  to  be 
lying  right  in  the  natural  break  of  the  waves.  A person 
might  take  from  this  natural  break  of  the  wave  the 
position  that  this  foam  was  caused  by  the  speed  of  the 
boat.  The  disturbed  water  in  the  wake  of  the  boat  — 
it  seems  to  me  — is  a half-spent  wave  rushing  shore- 
wards.  I can  also  see,  in  the  picture,  the  retreating 
water  of  waves  that  have  spent  their  force  on  the  beach, 
to  the  left  of  the  .stranded  boat.  The  cleverness  of  the 
picture,  in  my  opinion,  was  brought  about  by  the  acci- 
dental position  of  the  boat,  lying  fast  right  in  the  line  of 
breakers,  giving  the  iiiipression  that  she  is  “ making 
some  speed.” 

My  reason  for  writing  you  is  to  find  out  under  what 
conditions  the  picture  was  actually  taken. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  P.  Ellis. 

My  dear  Sir  : The  vessel  in  the  photograph,  “ On  the 
Channel,”  is  a fishing-yawl  or  ketch  of  the  type  used 
by  the  peoples  bordering  the  Frisian  Islands.  They  are 
designed  fiat  and  shallow,  so  that  they  can  rest  easily  on 
the  sands  when  the  tide  runs  out. 

.She  is  lying  head  on,  and  the  spar  pointed  toward  the 
observer  is  a “ reefing  bowsprit  ” that  can  readily  be  run 
inboard.  The  .iigger  is  plainly  seen  at  the  stern. 

Yours  truly, 

HeNKY  TAflrt.VKI). 

Dear  Mr.  French : Here  are  the  facts  connected  with 
my  picture  “On  the  Channel — France,”  published  in 
Photo-Era,  October,  1912.  The  lioat  pictured  belongs 
to  the  class  of  poor  fishermen  who  make  a living  in 
summer  by  taking  people  for  a little  sail  in  the  channel, 
when  the  sea  is  calm.  At  other  times  they  go  out  and 
do  some  fishing.  They  do  not  seem  to  care  whether  the 
sail  is  in  front  or  behind  the  mast.  I've  seen  it  both 
ways.  About  an  hour  before  I took  the  i)icture,  the 
boat  was  resting  on  the  sandy  beach,  with  no  water  near 
it.  Then  the  tide  came  in.  the  waves  striking  the  boat. 
About  this  time  I was  meandering  along  the  beach  bare- 
footed and  my  trousers  tucked  up  ; and,  as  the  beach 
here  extends  about  half  a mile  out.  I easily  walked  to  a 
spot  in  front  of  the  boat  and  took  the  picture  — only  a 
few  feet  away.  This  particular  photograph  has  mysti- 
fied a great  many  people,  including  members  of  the 
Camera  Club,  rvho  also  thought  that  the  boat  was  going 
very  fast.  The  locality  is  Paris  Plage,  a summer-resort 
near  Boulogne  sur  Mer. 

■Sincerely  yours. 

L.  A.  Goetz. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  Montreal  Camera  Club 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  Camera  Club  will  be  held 
April  7 to  12.  191o,  at  Montreal.  Canada.  It  will  be 
open  to  all  amateurs,  including  those  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  but  only  pictures,  whi(di  are  aecejited  by 
the  jury,  will  be  hung.  Tliere  are  five  classes,  four  of 
which  are  ojjen  to  all  amateurs,  viz. — Figure-.Studies, 
Landscapes,  Waterscajies  and  Genre.  In  each  of  these 


classes  there  are  two  awards,  viz.,  one  silver  and  one  bronze 
pla<jue.  Each  picture,  deemed  Viy  the  jury  worthy  of  an 
Honorable  Mention,  will  receive  a certificate.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  entrance-fee  ; but  all  exhibits  must  be 
fully  prepaid,  and  be  received  by  the  Secretary,  iMr. 
B.  B.  Pinkerton,  2.50  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  before 
March  21,  1913.  Pictures  from  all  points  outside  of 
Canada  must  be  sent  by  mail.  For  entry-blanks  and 
all  information,  apply  to  the  secretary. 

Sylvar  Cameras 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  advertisement  in 
this  issue  of  the  .Sylvar  Camera.  The  Sylvar  is  a com- 
pact, well-made,  efficient  instrument ; hence  in  use  by 
many  newspaper-photographers.  It  is  well  constructed  ; 
and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  little  points  of 
construction  so  often  overlooked  in  camera-manufacture. 
The  Sylvar  can  be  used  either  for  plates  or  film-packs, 
and  the  outfits  include  the  necessary  plate-holders  and 
film-pack  adaptor.  For  a full  descriptive  circular  of 
the  Sylvar,  inquire  of  G.  Gennert,  24-20  East  13th  St., 
New  York;  or  320  So.  Waba.sh  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Tbe  Camera  Craftsmen 

The  Camera  Craftsmen  Club  which  circulates  a pic- 
torial Album,  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1910,  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Burckes  of  Winter  Hill,  Mass.,  being  chosen  as 
the  first  director,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  The 
members  selected  took  in  territory  covering  the  New 
England  States  and  as  far  West  as  Buffalo  N.  Y. 
Prospective  members  submit  three  of  their  best  prints 
showing  the  manner  of  work  they  are  capable  of  doing. 
These  prints  are  reviewed  by  a print-committee  of  three. 
If  acceptable,  the  applicant  is  at  once  enrolled  upon 
payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  f 1.50.  When  the  Album 
reaches  a member,  he  criticizes  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers’ prints  and  inserts  one  of  his  own,  supplying  on  the 
criticism-sheet  full  information  regarding  plate,  light, 
exposure,  etc.  He  then  forwards  the  package,  prepaid, 
to  the  member  next  on  the  list.  At  present  the  mem- 
bership is  as  follows  : Mrs.  W.  K.  Menus,  Chelsea.  Ma.ss., 
S.  B.  Phillips,  Portland,  Me.,  Arthur  Hammond,  Natick, 
Ma.ss.,  Harry  G.  Phister,  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  M.  A.  Yauch, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  H.  W.  .Sehonewolf.  Butt'alo,  N.  Y., 
Ward  E.  Bryan,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Harry  A.  Harvey,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Harry  1).  Williar,  Baltimore,  Md.,  ('has.  H. 
Renish,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Wm.  P.  Hall,  Annapolis,  Md., 
Dr.  1).  J.  Ruzicka,  N.  Y.  City,  W.  H.  Zerbe,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  C.  M.  .Shipman,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.,  A.  I >. 
Brittingham,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  ('has.  O.  Dexter,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Roy  C.  Burckes.  Winter  Hill,  Mass. 

IMiss  Katherine  Bingham  resigned  from  this  club  last 
year,  to  accept  the  editorship  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 

Photographs  of  the  Kaiser 

The  reason  why  snap.shot  |iortraits  of  the  Kaiser  ditt'er 
so  materially  from  the  elaborate  photographs  tliat 
receive  the  royal  imprimatur  has  been  disclosed.  The 
Kaiser  is  the  liarde.st  man  in  the  world  to  ]dease  with  a 
photograph.  One  of  the  court-j)hotographers  wlio  takes 
liim  every  year,  says  tliat  at  least  a dozen  negatives 
have  to  be  made  at  each  sitting,  and  tlie  resultant  prints 
brought  to  the  Kaiser,  who  rejects  all  save  those  that 
jiresent  the  well-known  fierce  look.  The  rejected 
negatives  have  to  be  smaslied  in  his  jireseiicc.  On  one 
occasion  only  did  his  majest  y choose  a cojiy  of  his  jihoto- 
gTaph  which  liore  a suggestion  of  a smile,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  which  he  ordered  for  his  mother. 
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HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHY 


High-Speed  Photography 

The  liigh-speed  photograph  shown  on  this  page  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  he  accomplished  with  a fine 
lens,  hy  an  expert  working  under  difficult  conditions. 
The  picture  was  taken  hy  Mr.  M.  Robinson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Belmont  Race-track  in  that  city.  Both 
cars  were  driven  ten  miles  in  ten  minutes  and  about  six- 
teen seconds.  The  picture  was  made  with  a Series  II 
Cooke  anastigmat  lens  fitted  to  a Graflex  camera.  The 
lens  was  used  with  the  diaphragm  wide  open,  viz.,  F/4..J, 
and  the  shutter  was  operated  with  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
■slit. 

( in  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps,  the  makers  of  the 
Cooke  lens.  The  Taylor-Hobson  Company,  Hod  Broad- 
way, New  York,  will  gladly  send  copies  of  several  re- 
markable pictures,  including  the  one  shown  here. 

Painter  — Photographer  — Writer 

Among  the  amateur  photographers  who  unite  the 
marked  ability  of  pictorial  expre.ssion  with  that  of  help- 
ful elucidation,  none  surpasses  William  S.  Davis.  He 
writes  on  popular  photographic  topics  in  a practical, 
convincing  manner,  and  illustrates  his  topics  with  appro- 
priate photographs  which  evince  thorough  artistic  under- 
standing and  a high  sense  of  pictorial  beauty.  Among 
his  best  efforts  of  this  character  are  " Snow-Scenes  ” and 
“Architectural  Photography,”  which  appeared  in  Feb- 
ruary and  this  March  Photo-Eka,  respectively.  More, 
of  the  same  high  artistic  and  literary  standard,  will  follow. 

But  Mr.  Davis  is,  first  of  all,  a profe.ssional  landscape- 
painter,  in  which  activity  he  has  gained  a high  reputa- 
tion. Ilis  work  has  been  shown  in  a dozen  cities  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  during  the  present  season. 
His  pictures  of  views  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have 
been  highly  praised  by  New  York  critics.  The  New 
York  Herald  not  long  ago  devoted  half  a page  to  an 
illustrateil  descriptive  article  on  Mr.  Davis'  series  of 
battle  scenes  of  1811i,  of  which  large  color-reproductions 
have  been  issued  by  the  Detroit  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Camjdiell  Art  Co. 

Eastman  Photo-Blotter  Book 

There  are  many  successful  ways  to  dry  prints  so  that 
they  will  lie  flat,  but  they  all  recjuire  quite  a bit  of 
trouble  and  expense  and  more  or  less  room,  particularly 
when  frames  coveied  with  muslin  are  used  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  A wonderful,  simple  and  convenient  method  and 
also  one  which  takes  up  little  room  is  the  Eastman 
Photo-Blotter  Book, 

This  book  is  made  up  of  twelve  leaves  of  the  best 
lintless  blotter,  giving  twenty-four  surfaces,  8V2  x 11% 
inches,  on  which  to  dry  the  prints.  The  book  is  inter- 
leaved with  sheets  of  waxed  paper. 

Lay  the  wet  prints  face  down  on  the  blotter  and  run 
a roller  over  them  to  expel  the  surplus  water.  Then 
turn  the  print  over  so  the  face  will  come  next  to  the 
waxed  paper,  and  place  under  slight  pressure  to  dry, 
when  the  prints  will  be  perfectly  flat. 

The  Eastman  Photo-Blotter  Book  sells  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  will  be  found  worth  many  times  its  price 
in  the  convenience  and  satisfaction  of  easy  print-drying. 

The  Parrish  Sisters  in  Paris 

The  Parrish  Sisters,  of  St.  Louis,  are  admirable 
photographers  and  indefatigable  students.  They  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Paris,  the  French  capital,  study- 
ing the  paintings  in  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Pan- 
theon, Petit  Palais  and  other  collections  of  art.  They 
also  spend  much  time  in  the  open,  observing  the  various 
types  and  characters  of  Paris,  and  skilfully  interpreting 
them  with  the  camera.  They  will  return  home  before 
long  with  a trunkful  of  prizes,  some  of  which  may  be 
shown  at  the  forthcoming  National  Convention. 

Mr.  Bodine  En  Tour 

After  having  announced  that  the  Sales  Department 
of  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company  had  been  merged 
with  the  Department  of  Promotion  of  Trade,  Jan.  1, 
19P’>,  and  was  thereafter  in  his  personal  charge, 
Mr.  II.  0.  Bodine,  well  known  to  the  trade,  started  off 
on  a long  tour  through  the  country.  When  he  returns 
to  his  desk  in  Rochester,  he  will  have  visited  every 
large  dealer  in  photo-su])plies  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  re.sidts  will,  doubtless,  please  the  Wollensak  firm, 
the  dealers  and  those  who  use  the  goods. 

American  Salon  at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  citizens  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  many  of  whom 
are  enthu.siastic  camerists,  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
Ninth  American  Salon,  which  was  shown  there  February 
■J4,  25  and  26.  at  the  Public  Library.  Great  .satisfaction 
was  expressed  by  the  visitors. 
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The  Baltimore  Camera  Club 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Baltimore 
Camera  Club,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the  club  rooms,  1121 
Bolton  Street,  on  January  tenth,  1913.  The  follow'ing 
officers  and  committees  were  installed  for  the  coming 
year  : 

President,  John  1).  Wade ; vice-president,  F.  W. 
McAllister;  secretary,  Thos.  C.  Worthington,  Jr.; 
treasurer.  Geo.  E.  Kissell ; House  Committee,  J.  Lee 
Tormey,  A.  H.  Goldshorough,  M.  Uougherty  ; Entertain- 
ment Committee,  A.  H.  Goldshorough,  J.  W.  Howard, 
T.  Stowe.  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  E.  Orrison,  John  P.  Jones,  Frank 
Morrow;  Print-Committee,  F.  W.  McAllister,  E.  M. 
Barker,  J.  A.  Jenkle,  A.  K.  Poole;  Slide  Committee, 
E.  M.  Barker,  Geo.  E.  Kissell,  Thos.  C.  Worthington,  Jr. ; 
Press  Committee,  Thos.  C.  Worthington,  Jr.,  T.  Stowe,  Jr., 
A.  H.  Goldshorough : Captain  of  Runs,  A.  H.  Golds- 
borough.  The  club  extends  its  best  wishes  to  members 
of  other  camera  clubs  and  also  an  invitation  to  visit  its 
quarters  when  any  of  the  members  are  in  Baltimore. 
Meetings  ; First  Friday  of  every  month,  business  meet- 
ing; otlier  Fridays,  social  meetings. 

Thos.  C.  Worthington,  Jr.,  Secrotari/. 

President  Townsend’s  Proclamation 

The  thirty-third  annual  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  July  21  to  2(5  in- 
clusive, ought  to  be  the  best  ever  held  in  America. 

At  this  early  date  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any 
estimate  as  to  the  attendance,  or  to  boast  of  what  will 
happen  in  K.  C.  in  July;  but  one  thing  may  lionestly 
be  said  by  the  most  conservative  and  that  is,  the  1913 
Convention  ought  to  be  the  best  ever  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  following  reasons  : 

First.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  heart  of  the  middle 
west,  in  a city  second  to  none  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Second.  At  a time  when  most  photograpliers  are  not 
busy,  and  prosperity  reigns  supreme.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  photography  has  the  profession  stood  at  a 
higher  water-mark. 

Third.  Every  .State  Association  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  has  decided  to  hold  its  meetings  in  abeyance,  and 
join  in  making  the  K.  C.  Convention  an  enormous  suc- 
cess. Hundreds  of  photographers  who  have  never  be- 
fore attended  a National  Convention  should  lay  j>lans 
to  make  this  their  summer-vacation.  Special  trains 
should  be  planned  for  transportation  from  all  of  the 
States,  north,  east,  south,  west  and  from  the  Middle 
States. 

Fourth.  The  officers  or  Executive  Board  are  arrang- 
ing a program  along  practical  lines  which  will  appeal 
to  every  one  in  the  profession,  from  a financial,  artistic 
and  technical  standpoint.  This  embraces  every  live, 
wide-awake  man  in  the  business,  big  or  little.  Announce- 
ment of  these  arrangements  will  appear  in  detail  later. 
Watch  for  them. 

Fifth.  We  have  the  undivided  support  of  the  manu- 
facturers. dealers  and  the  photographic  press,  and  this 
ensures  thorough  publicity. 

The  entertainments  will  be  managed  entirely  by  the 
Local  Committee.  Among  the  important  features  pro- 
vided by  this  Committee  will  be  an  opportunity  for  every 
jiiember  to  tour,  in  automobiles,  the  beautiful  boule- 
vard-system of  Kansas  City. 

Let  every  photographer  who  is  alive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  profession,  now  join  hands  and  help 
boost  this  great  Convention  in  July. 

President  Townsend  has  received  word  from  Illinois 


that  there  will  be  three  train-loads  from  that  .State 
alone  ; also  word  from  the  Colorado  hoys,  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Inter-Mountain  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  its  meeting  in  abeyance  and  join  with 
the  other  .State  Associations  in  swelling  the  attendance 
of  the  National.  The  president  desires  to  take  this 
method  to  thank  not  only  the  Illinois  Association,  but 
all  who  have  acted  in  accordance  with  this  spirit,  particu- 
larly the  officers  of  the  various  Associations,  and  would 
urge  that  they  consider  themselves  a committee  to 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  special  parties.  The 
size  of  (’onvention  Hall  makes  it  possible  for  the  Exe- 
cutive Board  to  provide  special  headcjuarters  for  every 
.State,  and  one  afternoon  will  be  left  open  on  the  pro- 
gram for  meetings  of  the  State  Associations  in  various 
parts  of  the  hall.  These  state-officers  will  be  intro- 
duced at  the  opening  meeting  and,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  writer  believes  that  the  success  of 
the  1913  Convention  is  already  assured. 

Charles  F.  Towrsenh, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 

Felix  Raymer  in  Dallas,  Texas 

The  friends  of  Felix  Raymer  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  he  has  resigned  his  ])osition  as  professor  of 
art,  lighting,  posing  and  optics  in  the  Illinois  College  of 
Photography,  where  he  has  been  for  a number  of  year.», 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  position  of  chief  opera- 
tor with  the  Studio  de  Luxe,  Browne  & Broxvne,  pro- 
prietors, Dallas,  Texas. 

James  Foster  Hathaway 

.Ia.mes  F.  Hath.xw.w,  of  the  well-known  firm 
.Sprague-IIathaway,  Boston  and  West  .Somerville,  Mass., 
pa.ssed  away  January  13,  1913,  at  his  home,  near  Boston. 
He  was  born  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  sixty-five  years  ago.  He 
established  the  business  of  Sprague  A Hathaway  in 
small  ([uarters  at  the  corner  of  Beach  St.  and  Harrison 
Ave.,  Boston,  Ik  .S.  A,,  in  1874,  and  in  1878  moved  the 
business  to  West  .Somerville,  Mass.,  where  it  was  merged 
into  a corporation  in  1890,  and  since  that  time  has 
developed  into  an  important  industry. 

As  president  and  founder  of  the  Sprague-Hathaway 
Company,  Mr.  Hathaway  was  known  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad,  and,  with  his  associates  in  the  firm, 
enjoyed  the  utmost  confidence  and  respect  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  and  the  photographic  profession  every- 
where. He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  photograj)hers’ 
conventions,  and  when  the  first  New  England  Convention 
of  Photographers  was  held  in  Boston,  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hathaway  contributed  liberally  to  make  that  event 
a brilliant  and  memorable  success. 

At  the  services,  which  took  place  at  Mr.  Hathaway’s 
late  home,  88  f'ollege  Ave.,  W.  .Somerville,  January  Iti, 
there  was  a large  gathering  of  business  friends  and 
representatives  of  the  trade.  Among  the  numerous 
exqires.sions  of  sympathy  received  was  a ilespatch  from 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  photographic  industry, 
which  we  are  privileged  to  j)rint : 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  14,  1913. 
Sprague-Hathaway  (’ompany  ; — 

News  of  Mr.  Hathaway’s  death  just  received.  Permit 
me  to  expre.ss  not  merely  my  personal  .sympathy,  but 
also  regret  at  the  loss  of  a man  who  has  always  had  the 
respect,  .admiration  and  friendship  of  the  entire  photo- 
grajihic  trade. 

Ge,or<;k  East.man. 
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A Simple  Way  to  Color  Photographs 

While  there  are  numerous  forms  of  \ratercolors  — 
lilocks,  cakes,  tubes  and  bottles,  there  is  one  which,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  ease  of  obtaining  beauti- 
ful effects,  enjoys  great  popularity  among  amateurs. 
These  are  the  “ Japanese  Film-Colors,”  which  have  been 
copyrighted.  They  have  been  used  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, not  only  by  capable  workers,  but  by  beginners 
without  any  previous  experience.  Those  who  use  them 
for  the  first  time,  express  astonishment  at  the  remark- 
able ease  and  quickness  with  which  charming  effects 
may  be  obtained.  They  are  used  very  extensively  for 
coloring  photographic  prints,  postcards,  halftones  and 
engravings,  and  should  commend  themselves  to  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  special  watercolor  contest, 
announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Japanese  film-colors 
may  be  purcbased  at  any  photo-supply  dealer,  or  the 
makers.  Japanese  Watercolor  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Institute  Photographic  Department 

For  the  month  of  March,  the  Photographic  Depart- 
ment of  Brooklyn  Institute  has  the  following  program  : 

Monday,  March  o — Exhibition  of  Photograpbs  by 
Paul  Lewis  Anderson. 

Tuesday,  March  4 — W.  H.  Zerbe's  Class. 

Thursday.  March  (i  — C.  H.  White’s  Class. 

Monday,  March  10  — Exhibition  of  Photograj)hs  by 
Paul  Lewis  zCndersou. 

Tuesday.  March  11  — W.  II.  Zerbe's  Class. 

Friday,  March  14 — Demonstration  by  W.  H.  Zerbe. 

Tuesday,  Marcb  18  — W.  H.  Zerbe’s  Class. 

Thursday,  March  20  — C.  II.  White's  Class. 

Tuesday,  March  — AV.  H.  Zerbe’s  Class. 

Saturday.  Marcb  20  — (b  H.  White's  Class. 

Monday,  March  0,1  — Exhibition  by  W.  II.  Zerbe's 
Class. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

Prof.  C.  C.  Ah'CoRiaLi..  who  was  instructor  in  the 
photo-finishing  department  al)out  two  years  ago,  has 
again  taken  a position  on  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Frank  Catencamp.  who  took  a course  iu  photo- 
graphy the  past  summer  and  fall,  is  building  an  up-to- 
date  studio  iu  Marion.  Wis. 

Mr.  Harold  Morton,  of  I'.tll,  made  the  college  a visit 
last  mouth  eu  route  to  Decatur,  111.,  where  he  rvill  take 
a ])osition  as  photo-engraver  on  one  of  the  daily  news- 
jiapers. 

Lantern-Views  in  Color 

The  Publisher  is  indebted  to  the  makers  of  the 
“ Little  Phostint  Journeys  ''  for  a very  delightful  eve- 
uino’.  Placing  our  opa(iue  projector  on  the  table,  we 
threw  on  the  scieen  the  set,  ” Missions  of  the  South- 
west." Phostint  Journey,  Vol.  XXIV,  forty  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  famous  old  missions  of  California, 
Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico.  We  were  astonished  to  find 
that  each  picture  rivaled  the  other  in  truthfulness  and 
delicacy  of  color,  taste  in  pictorial  composition  and 
general  artistic  elfect.  In  these  respects  they  eiiualed 
the  most  beautiful  colored  lantern-slides  we  had  ever 
seen.  It  is  a fact  that  a comidete  set  of  these  exiiuisite 
color-reiirodnctions  of  original  photographs  costs  less 
than  oiif‘  high-ilass  colored  lantern-slide;  and  as  to 
fragility  and  weight  — there  is  none.  The  interested 
reader  should  procure  a trial  set,  preferably  one  in  a 
book-like,  leather-backed  box.  selected  from  o6  volumes, 
a list  of  winch  can  be  had  from  any  photo-supply 
dealer,  or  from  the  makers,  the  Detroit  Publishing 
Co.,  Detroit,  U.  H.  A. 


Camera  vs.  Typewriter 

Several  of  the  executive  departments  at  Washington 
have  found  the  camera  a useful  adjunct  in  their  routine 
work.  All  manner  of  documents  are  now  photographed 
instead  of  being  copied  by  typewriters.  The  work  of 
the  typewriting  machine,  so  far  as  mere  copying  is  con- 
cerned, is  discontinued,  for  in  less  than  a minute  a fac- 
simile may  be  obtained  of  a document,  to  copy  which 
the  typist  would  take,  perhaps,  hours. 

E.specially  in  the  General  Land  Office  has  the  camera 
been  found  extremely  useful  in  work  of  this  kind. 
Formerly,  by  the  method  of  typewriting  copies  of  land- 
records,  forty  patents  were  held  to  be  a good  day’s  work. 
Now,  by  photograiihing  them,  as  many  as  two  hundred 
patents  may  be  copied. 

The  document  to  be  copied  is  set  up,  a bulb  is 
pressed,  and  the  thing  is  done.  No  plates  or  films  are 
used  in  this  work,  the  medium  being  sensitized  paper 
itself. 

When  a new  document  or  page  of  a book  is  run  into 
position,  the  operation  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
:ui  electric  motor.  This  motor  unwinds  from  the  five- 
hnndred-foot  roll  of  sensitized  paper  that  portion  which 
has  just  been  exposed  to  the  light,  carries  it  to  a devel- 
oping-solution  beneath  the  camera,  and,  by  the  time  the 
new  sheet  that  has  been  brought  into  position  has  been 
exposed,  tbe  .sheet  imme<liately  preceding  it  has  been 
developed  and  automatically  deposited  in  a tray  at  the 
end  of  the  camera.  When  taken  out  of  the  “ hypo  ’’  the 
sheets  are  spread  on  racks  to  dry.  — Exchange. 

Burglars  Obtain  Lenses  and  Cameras 

Lense.s  and  cameras  are  continually  being  stolen. 
This  unfortunate  condition  will  continue  so  long  as  there 
are  ‘’fences."  and  .so  long  as  the  purchaser,  himself,  is 
inditfereiit  from  what  source  he  obtains  his  apparatus. 
He  should  be  sufficiently  scrupulous  to  jratronize  only 
honorable  and  respectable  firms,  ignoring  the  concerns 
whose  methods  of  obtaining  supplies  are  (juestionable. 

We  report  another  loss  of  photographic  lenses  and 
supplies,  this  time  the  Northern  Photo-Supply  Co., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  being  the  victims.  This  firm  reports 
to  us  the  loss,  the  latter  jiart  of  .lanuary,  of  a lot  of 
lenses  and  cameras  valued  at  over  8300,  although  the 
loss  was  covered  by  burglar  insurance.  Among  tbe 
articles  missing  are  fourteen  Liberty  Extra-Rapid  Group 
Lenses  F'/(i,  for  plates  5x7  to  10  x 12.  Each  lens  is 
numbered,  and  engraved  as  follows  : Noithern  Photo- 
Supply  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.  A Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Anyone  obtaining’  information  regarding  the  existence 
or  sale  of  any  of  the  lenses  mentioned,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  communicating  with  the  above-named  firm. 

In  this  connection  the  Obrig  Camera  Company  of  New 
York  is  notifying  tbe  trade  that  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  the  following  were  stolen 
from  their  store  : No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  No. 
351S(i-A,  fitted  with  Goerz  Dagor  Lens,  Series  III,  No.  lA, 
No.  180117,  and  Volute  Shutter ; No.  3 F'olding’  Pocket 
Kodak,  No.  534011,  fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  Lens  No. 
1085088,  and  Compound  Shutter;  No.  1 4x5  Film 
Preino,  No.  3445. 

Any  information  or  aid  in  apprehending  the  parties 
who  offer  them  for  sale,  will  be  a benefit  to  the  trade  in 
general  if  given  promptly  to  the  company. 

“ Rotogravure  ” 

A NEW  process  called  ’‘  Rotogravure  ’’  is  being’  fried 
out  by  The  Illustrated  Tondon  Xeirs  ami  STetch  and. 
tbrough  them,  by  I’hotographg  and  IXrns.  Even  in  its 
jiresent  stage  of  develojmient  it  is  a wonderful  art  and 
no  doubt  its  techni<iue  will  be  greatly  improved. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  inarket-prices. 


The  Akt-Treasukes  of  Washington.  By  Helen  W 
Henderson.  Illinstrated.  Price,  §3.00  net.  Boston, 
U.  S.  A. : L.  C.  Page  & Co.,  19P2. 

With  praiseworthy  enterprise,  the  Pages  of  Boston 
have  added  Washington,  I).  C.,  to  tlieir  series  of  books 
describing  the  art-treasures  of  American  cities.  The 
art-contents  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  National 
Gallery  and  Museum,  the  Capitol  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  are  described  and  criticized  with  intelligence, 
care  and  candor.  The  American  reader  will  learn  with 
pride  that  the  works  by  native  artists,  as  seen  in  Wash- 
ington, are  comparable  to  those  by  the  foremost  living 
European  masters.  Much  attention  is  paid  by  the 
author  to  the  national  collection  of  aboriginal  pottery, 
which  occupies  a high  place  among  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world’s  connoisseurs.  Every  reader  who 
hopes  to  visit  our  national  capital  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  contents  of  Mi.ss  Henderson's  book,  the 
best  on  the  subject  yet  written. 

The  Photographic  Art  During  the  Year  1012. 
Eiu  .lahrbuch  fiir  kiinstlerische  Photographie.  Blus- 
trated  in  photogravure  and  halftone.  Edited  liy 
F.  Matthies-Masuren.  Size  of  volume,  9 x 11 1/2 
inches.  Price,  paper-cover,  S2.00.  Postage,  25  cents. 
Halle  a.  S.,  Germany  : Photographische  Verlagsge- 
sellschaft.  Supplied  also  by  Photo-FIra,  Boston. 
U.  S.  A.,  for  §2.50,  postpaid. 

The  photographic  annuals  are  unusually  excellent 
this  year  — due.  jierhaps.  to  keenne.ss  of  competition. 
Thus,  the  last  current  issue  of  this  admirable  German 
pictorial  review  is  one  of  excejitional  artistic  importance. 
The  choice,  variety  and  beauty  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  plates,  one  on  a page,  makes  this  edition 
one  to  he  greatly  desired  by  discriminating  picture- 
lovers.  The  editor  is  to  be  bighly  comjdimented  on 
obtaining  such  a brilliant  array  of  masterpieces  from  the 
best  sources,  including,  in  an  endnent  degree,  joints 
from  the  foremost  workers  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia.  f)f  the  few  Americans  rejiresented,  Dwight  A. 
I >avis  is  honored  by  four  superb  achievements.  Among 
the  five  full-page  jdiotogravures  are  two  in  violet-gray 
tint,  exceedingly  beautiful,  “ Winterlandchaft,”  by  Georg 
.^layr.  and  “ Xovembernebel  im  Hafen,”  by  Max  May. 
The  jmblishers  are  also  to  lie  thanked  for  their  jirodigal- 
ity.  for  the  high  quality  of  the  plates  — without  an 
advance  in  price.  The  book  cannot  but  impress  even 
the  advanced  worker,  and  inspire  him  with  a desire  to 
attain  similar  heights  of  artistic  achievement. 

The  text  is  a worthy  aecomjianiment  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  consists  of  illuminating  jiajiers  on  the  status 
of  photographic  art  in  Europe  and  America,  and  on 
esthetic  topics,  by  writers  of  recognized  autbority. 

The  Lumi'ere-Jougla  1913  Year-Book 
The  year-book,  for  1913.  published  bj^  the  Lnion 
Photographique  Industrielle  Lumi^^re-Jougla  Comjiany. 
of  Lyons.  France,  is  the  most  imjiortant  work  of  its  kind 
in  the  French  language.  Its  contents  resemble  that  of 
the  British  Annual,  and,  although  smaller  in  size  and 
shajie  (pocket  edition),  it  contains  several  individual 
features  which  commend  themselves  to  the  serious 


worker,  the  expert  and  specialist.  Its  wealth  of 
processes,  tables,  formuhe  and  suggestions  ajrjrly  jrrin- 
cipally  to  the  Lumi^re-.Iougla  products,  which  are  uni- 
versally admired  for  their  excellence.  There  are  also 
numerous  articles  written  jointly  by  those  brilliant  inves- 
tigators, MM.  Lumifere  and  M.  Seyewetz,  on  photograjdiic 
research-work ; a table  of  the  various  mediums  for 
staining  and  toning  photograjdiic  jdates,  their  jihysical 
aspect  and  use  ; use  of  all  developing-agents,  their 
char.acter.  constituency  and  chemical  analysis  ; also  one 
on  the  jirincipal  bodies  and  substances  employed  in 
photography,  their  chemical  nomenclature,  molecular 
weight  and  use  ; and  another  giving  their  names  in  six 
modern  languages  are  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
chapter  devoted  to  camera-lenses  of  all  makes  is  at  once 
useful,  illuminating  and  comjirehen.sive.  The  timely 
chapter  on  Autochrome  Portraiture  by  flashlight,  and 
how  to  build  a flashlight  cabinet  for  this  kind  of  work, 
illustrated  with  diagrams  (pages  35  to  39),  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  autochrome  practitioners.  The 
methods  jiresented  to  determine  the  sjieed  of  any  shut- 
ter are  simjile,  concise  .and  reliable,  as  are  also  the  direc- 
tions for  jihotographing  on  fabrics,  wood  and  other 
materials,  and  innumerable  practical  hints  — all  of  value 
to  the  expert  and  the  ordinary  worker. 

The  table  of  contents  and  alphabetical  index  com- 
jirise  thirty  pages  and  indicate  to  a degree  the  wealth 
of  material  of  this  imjjortant  little  volume,  which, 
throughout,  is  written  in  choice  and  easy  French.  The 
reader  also  obtains,  incidentally,  a fair  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent, variety  and  character  of  the  photographic  products 
of  this  film,  whose  services  in  color-jihotograjdiy,  alone, 
entitle  it  to  a high  jilace  in  photograjihie  history.  A 
copy  of  the  volume,  “ Agenda  Lumii’re-.Iongla,  1913.” 
will  be  sent,  jiostpaid,  for  twenty-five  cents,  liy  tbe 
Lumii^re-.Iougla  Go.,  75  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  International  Photo-Sales  Co. 

This  is  a new  corjioration  recently  formed  for  the 
wholesale  di.stribution  of  a number  of  European  jihoto- 
sjiecialties,  including  the  Ilford  ju  oducts  ( plates,  j),ajiers 
and  flat  films),  Cellofix  Self-Toning  Pajier,  Zeiss  lenses, 
and  Ica  cameras  (advertised  in  this  issue).  11.  M.  Ben- 
net,  formerly  with  E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  New  Y'ork  City,  is 
general  manager  of  this  new  comjiany,  also  treasurer  of 
the  P.D.A.  id'  A.,  and  a man  with  great  jiractical  exjieri- 
ence  in  the  photograjdiic  sujijily  business. 

Lettering  or  Titles  on  Negatives 

My  dear  Mr.  French  : In  reference  to  article  on  *•  Titling- 
Neg.atives,”  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  a 
very  easy  way  is  to  write  the  title,  forward,  on  a jiiece  of 
thin  transparent  celluloid  with  liidi.a  ink.  and  jiaste  it, 
with  common  mucilage,  on  the  film  side  of  the  negative. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  in  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  the 
celluloid  will  come  off  readily,  leaving  the  lettering  on 
the  film.  This  method  does  not  injure  the  plate  and  the 
writing  can  be  washed  off  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  A.  Hesse. 

Tenth  Salon  of  Toronto  Club 

The  Toronto  Camera  Club,  of  Canada,  will  hold  its 
tenth  Salon  Ajiril  2.'^  to  May  3,  1913,  and  invites  all 
amateurs  of  recognized  ability  to  send  juints,  to  any  of 
tbe  following  classes:  Portraits,  Landscapes.  Genre  and 
Marines.  .Y  gold  mcd,al  or  jilaqiie  for  the  best  jirint ; 
also  silver  and  bronze  medals  or  jilaques  to  the  be.st  two 
prints  in  each  of  the  classes  named.  Prints,  nnframed. 
to  be  sent  anonyniously,  real  name  and  address  in  a 
sejiarate  envelojic.  F'or  other  information,  address  the 
secretary.  Edward  V.  Sjmrr.  2 Gonld  Street.  Toronto. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


FOR  SALE  — Seneca  Camera,  4 ^ No.  8,  liai-iiicli  exten- 
•sioii ; Dynar  lens,  F/U,  (U/o-inch  focus  in  Ibso  Shutter  giving  speeds 
T.  B.  1,  Vc,  Vs,  Viii,  Vcr,,  Vr,n,  Vion;  Film  Pack  adapter  4x5;  six 
4 .X  5 double  plate  liolders,  and  carrying  case  — all  in  first-class 
condition.  Price  $40.(10.  E.  L.  C.  Morse,  7411  Bond  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


WANTED— A pairof  Condensing=Lenses  (14-inch  diameter). 
Anyone  wishing  to  disjiose  at  a bargain,  will  find  a purchaser  by 
addressing  Photographer.  Box  .55,  Morse  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


HIOH=CLASS  LANTERN-SLIDES  made  from  any  size 
films,  plates  or  prints.  Prices  and  bargain  catalog  of  interest- 
ing slides,  free.  Sample  slide,  American  Eagle,  postpaid  for 
fifteen  2-cent  stamps.  Bromide  enlarging.  Uiu  Mulford,  Lan- 
tern-Slide Exchange,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  atlvertiseil  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability,  character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  I start  amateurs  making 
money  at  home,  taking  portraits;  become  professionals  ! Studio- 
secrets,  retouching,  etc.,  fully  explained.  Address : Wells’ 
Studio,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


HAVE  your  favorite  photograph  colored  by  an  expert 
colorist,  4 X 5,  :i5  cents:  5 x 7,  .5(1  cents;  0 x 8,  05  cents;  8 x 10, 
75  cents.  Portraits  and  figures,  prices  on  application.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  H.  E.  Sylvester,  68  Summer  Street,  Malden, 
Mass. 


THE  WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE  REC- 
ORD AND  DIARY,  1013.  A complete  manual  of  all  printing- 
processes,  developing,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  Full  and 
extremely  helpful  treatise  on  exposure  in  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing photogr.aphy  at  night,  interiors,  copying  and  enlarging.  The 
exposure-calculator  makes  failure  impossible.  Postpaid  for  50 
cents.  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED  — A position  as  operator  and  retoucher,  in  any 

of  the  New  England  States,  particularly  Massachusetts  or  Maine. 
Have  had  wide  experience  in  large  eastern  studios.  Satisfactory 
references  given  as  to  reliability  and  worth.  Salary  $25.00  per 
week.  Address,  A.  H.  W.,  care  of  Photo-Era. 


FOR  SALE  — BARGAIN 

A well-equipped  photo-studio  in  the  best 
seetion  of  New  York  City,  finest  trade,  two 
years’  lease,  price  $3500.  To  responsible 
parties  we  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
fully.  Address  D.  F.  M.,  c/o  Photo-Era. 


Lantern  - Slides  Colored 

For  25c.,  50c.,  75c.  or  $1.00 

According  to  Amount  of  Work  Refpured 
For  trial-order,  send  slide  and  remittance  to 
JULIAN  IH.  COCHRANE,  165  Huotington  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  BECxINNERS 
“ Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad” 
By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Fully  illustrated  with  faulty  pictures  and  complete 
explanations.  Price,  paper,  5U  cents  post-paid.  With 
Photo-Era  f year,  $1.65. 


The  “ TRIMSQUARE  ” Photo-Print  Marker 

Made  of  thick  transparent  celluloid  with  lines  on 
under  surface  and  other  unique  features 
Indispensable  for  squaring  prints  before  trimming 
Price  25c.  Illustrated  circular  free 

FLEXIBLE  RULER  CO. , 855  Niagara  St. , Buffalo,  N.  Y 


THE  BOYD  PRINTING-FRAME 

Fitted  with  Boyd  Adjustable  Mask,  Aluminum.  A perfect  printing- 
device  for  gaslight-papers  only.  Entirely  new  principle.  Reduce 
your  pictures  to  artistic  proportions,  easily  adjusted  to  make  different 
sized  prints  with  white  borders.  Price,  $2.  Price  of  Mask  alone, 
to  be  used  in  a 6V-j  x printing-frame,  75  cents.  Sold  by  Geo. 
Murphy.  Inc..  57  East  9th  St..  N.Y.  ; Havers  & Fagan,  83  Nas- 
STU  St.,  N.Y.  ; Herbert  & Huesgen  Co.,  3 1 1 Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-lilt 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


NEW  POSTCARD  PRINTER 

A money-maker  for  every  photo- 
grapher. Send  $2  to-day  and  it 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  Parcel  Post 
without  delay,  charges  paid 
Send  Stamp  for  Bargain-List 

WILLOUGHBY  & A SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  1 1th  St.,  New  York 


4 Publishers  who 

316  prints.  Ktltl 

^ ^ Li,t  of  their  wontiJ  * * ^ 

to  each  buyer  of  this  book  of  247  Money-Making  idea* 

“CASH  CAMERA” 

TELLS  HOW  TO  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHY  PAY. 
5th  Edition.  Sent  postpaid  for  a dollar  bill. 

S.  DUDLEY.  Pub. 


I’hoto-Eka  flip  Blue-Book  of  Pliofograjiliic  Advertising 
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Systematic  Photo-Finishing 


K.  R.  BAMFORD 


The  object  of  this  article  is  to  endeavor 
to  point  out  the  value  of  system,  obser- 
vation and  foresight  in  commercial  pho- 
tography. Scientific  management  is  a subject 
which  is  engrossing  the  minds  of  all  keen  busi- 
ness men  to-day,  and  new  methods  and  appli- 
ances for  increased  efficiency  are  daily  being 
brought  into  operation. 

Photographers  in  general  have  been  very  slow 
to  adopt  new  methods  and  apparatus,  probably 
due  to  the  prejudice  evidenced  by  a large  num- 
ber of  “ old-timers.”  With  the  average  studio- 
photographer  to-day,  his  system  ends  when  he 
numbers  his  negative  and  puts  the  customer’s 
name  and  address  on  the  envelope.  However, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  system  for  por- 
trait-studio operation  in  this  article. 

The  most  important  adjunct,  to-day,  in  any 
business  is  system,  and  particularly  so  in  com- 
mercial photography,  not  necessarily  as  a time- 
saving scheme,  but  as  a means  of  keeping 
accurate  track  of  all  the  varied  kinds  of  work 
found  in  this  Itranch.  System  not  only  in  one 
branch,  but  a complete,  perfect  system  all  the 
way  through  — - from  the  time  an  order  is  re- 
ceived to  the  time  it  is  finished  and  delivered. 
Such  a system  for  handling  work  in  an  accurate 
and  rapid  manner  and,  at  the  same  time,  ena- 
bling one  to  locate  an  order  almost  instanta- 
neously, can  be  operated  as  follows  : 

Eirst  of  all,  get  a large  book  ruled  as  follows  : 


orders  received  on  Tuesday  would  be  promised 
on  Thursday  and  so  on ; the  work,  of  course, 
going  on  the  shelf  corresponding  to  the  day 
promised,  which  would  keep  each  day’s  work 
separate  and  distinct  and  prevent  confusion. 

Wlien  an  order  is  received,  it  is  promptly 
entered  in  the  book  ; if  developing,  it  goes  to 
the  darkroom  ; if  printing,  it  goes  to  the  print- 
ing-room ; if  enlarging,  to  the  enlarging-room, 
and  so  on.  If  each  department  handles  a large 
amount  of  work,  then  each  must  have  a sepa- 
rate set  of  shelves.  The  value  of  the  shelves 
is  shown  Ity  the  ease  and  speed  in  which  any 
order  can  be  located  ; all  there  is  to  do  is  to 
look  up  the  record  and  note  the  kind  of  work 
ordered  and  day  promised  for,  and  it  will  be 
found  on  the  shelf  corresponding  to  the  date. 

There  are  many  labor-saving  and  time-saving 
devices  used  in  numbering  films  ; but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  — in  regard  to  the 
saving  of  both  lalior  and  time  — 1 have  found, 
consisted  of  a box  8-14  x fi  x 5VL>  inches,  such  as 
a five-pound  alum  box,  lined  with  asbestos,  with 
an  electric  bulb  inside,  and  light-tight.  Note 
the  accompanying  illustration  carefully. 

The  lid  has  a small  oblong  hole  cut  in  it  just 
the  size  of  the  numlier  on  the  enveloj)e.  Over 
this  liole  a small  piece  of  glass  is  fitted,  so  as  to 
be  flusb  with  the  lid.  Wlien  the  envelojie  is 
placed  on  the  lid,  the  number  comes  directly 
over  the  hole  previously  cut  in  the  liox,  the  end 


Next  have  a set  of  seven  upright  slielves,  start- 
ing at  the  top  with  the  first  marked  “ Kush,” 
for  rush-work. 

Second  shelf  — Monday  ; third  shelf  — Tues- 
day, and  so  on  downward  for  the  remaining 
week-days. 

The  object  of  tbe  shelves  is  to  keeji  the  work 
in  rotation.  For  instance,  orders  received  on 
Monday  would  be  promised  for  Wednesday ; 


of  the  lilm  is  placed  on  the  number  and  tbe 
light  switched  on  and  off  to  make  tlie  exjiosure. 
The  time  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  envelope.  For  the  average 
envelojie  of  double  tbickness  ;in  exposure  of  one 
second  will  be  found  sufficient.  Both  ends  of  the 
film  should  be  numbered  in  this  manner,  d'he 
numbers  will  then  develo])  with  the  jnctures, 
only,  of  course,  reversed.  An  objection,  how- 
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ever,  can  l>e  raised  to  this  method  of  numbering 
films,  by  some,  who  will  ask,  “ How  about  the 
numbers  when  the  film  is  fogged  ? ” to  which  I 
reply  that,  “ In  all  my  experience,  I have  never 
had  a mix-up  from  this  cause.”  With  regard 
to  numbering  plates,  the  old  method  of  marking 
with  a pencil  is  as  effective  as  any.  The  most 
effective  method  to  keep  film-packs  separate,  I 
have  found,  is  to  clip  just  enough  off’  the  corners 
to  he  noticeable,  viz. : one  set,  one  corner ; an- 
other set,  two  corners ; hut  when  there  are  more 
than  four  sets  of  the  same  size,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  clip  opposite  corners.  There  is  still  another 
method  to  separate  film-packs,  and  this  is  to 
punch ; but  this  practice  should  he  discouraged, 
as  careless  workers  are  apt  to  punch  too  far  in 
on  the  film  and  thus  spoil  the  picture. 

On  the  numhering-box  the  electric  bulb  enters 
at  B.  The  envelope  with  the  number  is  pushed 
into  the  corner  C for  numbering  the  film  laid  on 
top  of  it.  Light  passes  up  through  the  slit  A, 
through  the  numbered  part  of  the  envelope,  and 
onto  a sensitive  end  of  the  film. 


Remarks^  A Af 


For  use  with  orders  for  developing  and  print- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  have  a rubber-stamp 
marked  in  tlie  following  manner : 


Failures 

Negatives 

CJ) 

and  such  orders  should  he  stamj)ed  with  this 
mark.  When  the  tilms  are  dry,  all  the  ])rinting 
and  develo])ing  envelopes  should  he  laid  out  in 
rotation.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  clip  each 
film  to  its  envelope,  when  they  can  be  cut  up  for 
j)rinting.  When  cutting  the  films,  all  the  fail- 


ures should  be  put  in  tissue  envelopes  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  in  the  printing-room  and  to 
keep  them  separate  from  the  negatives  ; have  the 
amount  of  each  marked  opposite  the  rubber- 
stamp  mark.  The  same  method  applies  to 
plates  and  film-packs. 


KtTMKERINCi-nOX  FOR  FILMS 


When  printing,  first  of  all  sort  the  sizes,  and 
keep  them  together  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
changing  masks  ; observe  the  illustration  of  the 
printing-frame  with  the  adjustable  mask,  which 
will  handle  any  film  from  5x7  size  down. 

Tlie  screws  B are  loosened  to  permit  a 
broader  or  narrower  border  on  the  print.  The 
celluloid  mask-strips  E are  on  the  runners  D,  to 
which  they  can  be  locked,  when  many  of  the 
same  size  prints  are  to  be  made,  by  the  locking- 
screws  C.  The  film  is  placed  at  F,  the  gaslight 


RKADY  FOR  NUMF.ERING  FILM 


pa])er  put  on  to])  and  the  hack  A is  lowered  to 
hold  all  in  })lace  during  the  exposure. 

Wlien  numbering  prints,  a stamp  should  he 
used,  because  it  gives  a neat  number  and  at  the 


A 


ADJUSTABLE  BRINTING-ERAME 


same  time  it  is  speedy.  The  cost  of  such  a 
stamp  is  soon  repaid  hy  the  time  saved.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a good  policy  to  run  the  stamj) 
up  into  more  than  three  figures,  becaixse  this 
will  hinder  tlie  sorting  to  a certain  extent,  and 
in  the  rush-season  every  minute  counts.  There 
are  many  ways  to  sort  prints ; hut  the  fastest 
method  I have  found,  is  to  sort  them  in  hun- 
dreds first,  next  in  tens,  and,  finally,  in  units. 
Tlie  advantage  is  that  each  hatch  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  can  then  be  immediately  finished  up. 


NUMBERING  FILM 

Sorting  ju-ints  in  this  way  is  also  a great  S]iace- 
saver,  whicli  is  another  important  consideration 
in  cramped  quarters  during  the  Inisy  season. 
There  are  many  instances  which  occur  wliere 
two  men  can  do  certain  work  in  one-fourtli  of 
the  time  that  it  would  take  one  man  ; and  the 
alert  foreman  will  note  these  instances  and  take 
full  advantage  of  them  ; it  is  astonishing  liow 


much  time  can  he  saved  with  a little  foresight. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  have 
all  the  employees  work  in  harmony,  if  possible  ; 
that  is,  work  into  each  other’s  hands  in  helping 
the  work  along,  and  it  is  also  a good  thing  to 
have  them  interested  in  inventing  new  ideas 
or  improving  present  methods  of  working.  It 
isn’t  likely  an  employee  will  offer  suggestions, 
unless  he  thinks  the  proprietor  will  appreciate 
them ; so  it  is  well  to  try  to  stimulate  this  kind 
of  interest,  and  the  results  will  he  gratifying. 

Never  publicly  rebuke  a man  for  an  uninten- 
tional error,  just  give  a gentle  hint,  “ to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future,”  and  he  will  apjireciate 
your  consideration  and  you  won’t  lose  hy  it. 

The  elimination  of  waste  is  another  point 
worthy  to  he  considered.  Of  course,  nearly 
every  ])liotographer  knows  the  value  of  old  dis- 
carded hvpo-hath;  hut  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not,  I would  say  get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  metal  refiner  who  will  take  all  the  pre- 
cipitated silver  available  and  thereby  add  to 
your  yearly  profits. 

When  there  is  a lot  of  printing  and  enlarging 
done,  as  a general  rule  lliere  is  considerable 
waste,  wliich  is  unnecessary.  Of  course,  in  ])ho- 
tographic  work  there  will  always  he  waste  ; hut 
minimize  it  hy  emj)loying  skilful  assistants  and 
eilucate  them  to  the  right  idea  that  the  less 
waste,  the  more  money  and  time  saved  : there- 
fore their  services  are  valuable  in  a corresjioml- 
ing  degree  and  should  he  recognized.  In  these 
circumstances,  you  will  get  the  best  quality  of 
work,  with  the  least  amount  of  labor  and  in  the 
shortest  j)ossihle  time. 


Daguerre  and  His  Invention 

JAMES  THOMSON 


TO  the  present  generation,  it  is  a far  cry 
to  the  daguerreotype.  There  are  those 
who  have  never  seen  one,  nor  know  tliat 
it  is  a photograph.  Others,  again,  are  familiar 
with  the  emhrotype  and  mistakenly  imagine  it 
to  he  a daguerreotype. 

It  is  now  some  seventy  years  and  over  since 
the  world  was  astonished  as  well  as  deliglited 
with  its  first  photographs,  and,  tliough  we  have 
seemingly  since  then  gone  far,  in  artistic  quality 
and  delicacy  they  have  never  been  excelled. 
These  tine  old  pictures  are  now  scarce  enough 
to  confer  distinction  on  families  that  possess 
them.  If  among  your  family  pictures  are  a 


accorded  the  honor  of  its  invention.  He  was  a 
painter  of  dioramas  of  more  than  common  capa- 
city, and  was  known  as  such  in  England  as 
well  as  in  his  native  France.  Like  many  an- 
other artist  of  tlie  period,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ  the  ca  mera  ohscara  in  sketching- 
natural  ol)jects.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
images  thus  thrown  upon  the  ground-glass  screen 
of  the  camera,  he,  in  the  year  1824,  harbored 
the  idea  of  in  some  manner  fixing  such  fugitive 
counterfeit  ])resentments  of  the  very  beautiful 
landscape  views  around  Paris.  From  this  time 
on  until  the  fruition  of  his  hopes,  his  effort  was 
devoted  unremittingly  to  this  object. 


few  daguerreotypes,  prize  them  as  if  they  were 
Coi>ley’s  or  Stuart’s.  The  years  will  hut  enhance 
their  value. 

Photogi-a])hy  was  given  to  the  world  in  1S39. 
'I'o  Louis  .laccpies  Mandti  Daguerre  must  l)e 


About  the  same  time,  another  Frenchman 
was  at  work  along  the  same  lines.  While 
Joseph  Nic(?phore  Niepce  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  “ sun-pictures  ” by  exposure  in  the 
cam, cm  ohsrnra,  he  had  certainly  been,  able  to 

1.58 


obtain  an  etched  copper-plate  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  under  a drawing  that  had  been  made 
translucent.  He  and  Daguerre  were  brought 
together  by  a mutual  friend,  and  after  comparing 
notes  agreed  to  work  for  a common  end,  i.e., 
the  production  of  sun-prints  through  the  medium- 
ship  of  the  camera  ol/scura. 

Before  there  were  any  tangible  results,  how- 
ever, Niepce  died.  Daguerre  then  continued 


one  side,  and  that  silvered  surface  polished  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  brilliancy,  after 
which  it  was  made  sensitive  to  light  by  expos- 
ure to  the  fumes  of  iodine. 

In  1 840  came  an  immense  increase  in  sensi- 
tiveness when  Goddard  suggested  that  bromine 
be  added  to  the  sensitizer.  This  made  jior- 
traiture  possilde,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
daguerreotyjje  was,  from  the  commercial  point 


experiments  ; but  evidently  along  original  lines, 
separating  himself  entirely  from  the  ideas  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  discoveries  of  his  partner. 
By  the  end  of  1838  Daguerre  had  perfected  his 
invention  and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  float 
a company  to  buy  him  out.  Balked  in  this 
endeavor,  he  appealed  to  the  government,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  enlist  the  kindly  olHces 
of  the  noted  astronomer  and  scientist,  IVI.  Arago, 
who  was  aide  to  get  for  him  a life  pension  of 
six  thousand  francs,  and  for  Isodore  Niejjce, 
the  son  of  his  dead  partner,  four  thousand  francs. 
In  return  for  this,  the  jtrocess  was  to  lie  ex- 
plained so  that  all  who  cared  to  use  it  could  do  so. 

The  daguerrean  jirocess.  as  originally  worked 
by  the  inventer,  w’as  unsuited  to  aught  but  land- 
scape transcribing,  lieing  too  slow  tor  jiortrait- 
ure.  Even  in  outdoor-work  it  was  very  slow  ; 
sometimes  in  the  latitude  of  Paris  it  required 
an  exposure  of  half  an  hour.  The  daguerreo- 
type— for  suidi  it  had  been  agreed  it  should  be 
called  — was  made  on  a silver  ]ilate.  A sheet 
of  copper,  card  thickness,  was  silver-] ilated  on 


of  view,  a success.  In  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  the  daguerreotypist  was  to  be  found, 
wdiere  for  from  three  to  five  dollars  an  excel- 
lent likejiess  could  he  had.  Between  the  years 
1840  and  1830  a great  many  daguerreotypes 
were  made,  and  it  is  averred  that  at  one  time 
there  w'ere  as  many  as  ten  thousand  practising 
daguerreans  abroad  in  the  lanil. 

In  1841  came  the  Talbot  gallo-nitrate  nega- 
tive Jirocess,  which,  conjoined  with  the  Archer 
collodion  wet-jilate  process  that  came  along 
some  nine  years  after,  was  sufficient  to  give  the 
Daguerre  jirocess  its  (juietus.  After  ISbO  the 
jiractice  of  daguerreotyjiy  decreased  until  con- 
stantly imjjroving  methods  tinally  comjielled  its 
abandonment.  4’hus  in  about  ten  years  after 
tbe  giving  to  the  world  of  the  Daguerre  jirocess, 
it  was  to  all  intents  and  jiurjioses  obsolete. 

'I'liis  abandonment  can  be  readily  understood 
if  line  will  but  reflect  on  tbe  fact  that  by  the 
daguerrean  jirocess  but  a single  jiicture  was  jios- 
sible  at  a sitting,  and  that  a long  one.  while  by 
uji-to-date  inetbods,  any  nurnbei’  of  jiositives  was 


obtainable  once  the  negative  had  been  made,  and 
the  making  of  the  negative  was  eacli  day  be- 
coming a matter  of  less  difficulty. 

As  a photographic  means  of  expression,  how- 
ever, the  daguerreotype  has  never  been  excelled 
or  even  equaled.  The  necessarily  long  expos- 
ure produced  a likeness  which  we  look  for  in 


vain  where  present-day  portraiture  is  involved. 
Present-day  sitters  are  self-conscious,  and  look  it. 

Readers  may  be  sufficiently  interested  to  have 
explained  to  them  the  manner  in  which  the 
pioneer  photographs  were  made.  I have 
sketched  the  camera  as  used  by  Daguerre  and 
also  tlie  apparatus  for  fuming  and  mercurizing, 
as  recommended  l>y  him  in  his  announcement 
of  188U. 

In  Fig.  1 is  shown  the  cauiera  as 

used  for  photograpliing  in  IS.i!).  AA  are  fold- 
ing-doors which  are  operated  liy  movement  of 
tlie  semi-(urcular  brasses  KE.  Wlien  focusing 
has  been  effected,  the  ground-glass  is  withdrawn 
and  the  sensitive  plate  substituted.  Tlie  mirror 
at  the  back  reflects  the  image  when  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  ground-glass.  As  the  image  is  reversed, 
as  regards  right  and  left,  the  small  mirror  in 
front  of  the  lens  is  employed  to  correct  the 
inaccuracy. 

Fig.  2 shows  the  iodizing-ajqiaratus.  The 


pot  C is  of  iron  and  in  the  pan  D are  the  pieces 
of  iodine.  When  the  plate  is  in  place,  the  cover 
is  lowered ; and  once  the  silver  lias  assumed  a 
golden  yellow  hue,  the  operator  may  rest  assured 
that  action  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far. 

In  Fig.  3 is  shown  the  developing-appara- 
tus.  AA  is  the  cover,  B the  board  and  C the 


plate.  D is  the  cup  filled  with  mercury,  which 
latter  is  heated  to  a temperature  of  140°  Fahren- 
heit by  tbe  flame  E issuing  from  the  lamp  F. 
At  G is  a glass  through  which  the  progress  of 
development  may  be  observed.  When  develop- 
ment is  seen  to  have  gone  far  enough,  the  light 
is  removed,  and  the  temperature  permitted  to 
fall  to  113°  Fahrenheit,  when  the  plate  maybe 
removed  and  fixed  in  common  salt  (1  to  4)  or 
wbat  is  still  better  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Fixa- 
tion is  comjilete  when  all  yellowness  due  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  of  silver  has  departed.  The 
plate  must  l)e  handled  with  pincers,  and  on  no 
account  must  the  fingers  touch  the  image. 

The  Daguerre  plate  was  doubtless  no  more 
sensitive  than  present-day  gaslight  paper,  if  we 
consider  that  both  can  be  safely  handled  in  sub- 
dued daylight.  Daguerre  in  his  first  instructions 
has  this  to  say  regarding  delayed  fixing,  “ The 
plate  need  not  be  fixed  for  months,  provided  it 
be  not  too  frequently  inspected  by  full  daylight.” 
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The  Comparison  of  Plaster-Casts 


w.  w. 

Cl'HIOSITY  with  its  attendant  desire  to 
know  and  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  tilings, 
that  we  may  differentiate  between  the 
good  and  the  had.  is  not  eonhned  to  any  one 
people  or  any  one  thing,  hut  is  a world-wide 
characteristic.  It  embraces  all  things,  although 
our  degree  of  knowleilge  differs  as  to  the  mak- 
ing of  certain  articles  and  their  respective 
merits. 

Many  of  us  have  an  o])]>ortunity  to  become 
acf^uainted  with  the  manufacture  of  different 
objects  by  visiting  factories  : but  few  of  us  ever 
have  such  an  ojiportunity  in  connection  wifh 
the  making  of  plaster-casts  of  statuary.  Many 
of  us  have  gained  a knowledge  of  the  process 
of  making  rugs,  which  has  heljied  us  in  our 
selection  of  them.  Perhajis  some  of  us  have 
even  been  taught  various  crafts  in  schools  for 
weaving,  pottery,  jewelry  and  many  other  use- 
ful pursuits,  but  how  few  have  given  the  mak- 
ing of  ])laster-casts  a jilace.  In  this  resjiect  we 


LENKE 

are  more  like  the  average  person,  who  goes 
to  an  art  exhilhtion  to  delight  in  paintings  he 
lielieves  he  oiujlit  to  like.  Too  often  we  are 
afraid  to  express  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

fVhen  you  purchase  some  rejiroduction  of  a 
well-known  painting,  you  probably  wonder  why 
it  costs  so  much,  and  what  there  is  good  .about 
it.  You  think  you  ought  to  like  it.  because  it 
is  cojiied  by  a skilled  artist  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  good.  So  it  is  with  statuary.  Because 
a jiiece  of  sculpture  has  been  executed  by  a 
famous  man.  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  rejiroduction  is  as  good  as  the  original. 
vV  cojiy,  by  an  incomjietent  artist,  of  a famous 
jiainting.  like  the  Horse-Fair."  or  of  so  well- 
known  a Jiiece  of  statuary  as  “ Venus  de  Milo," 
loses  its  value  if  it  differs  from  the  original  in 
technical  accuracy. 

All  cojiies  of  such  statues  as  *■  David,”  ‘•The 
Slave."  or  .any  other  one  could  mention,  are 
not  alike  unless  jiroduceil  from  the  same  mould 
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and  ])y  one  and  the  same  tirin.  To  he  sure, 
they  all  resemble  one  another  in  a general  way 
so  that  we  cannot  mistake  them  ; hut  it  is  my 
intention  to  go  a stej)  further  in  this  article  and 
exjilain.  hy  comparing  ])hotogra])hs,  why  and 
how  plaster-casts  do  ditfer  so  much,  and  to  i>iit 
on  on  yonr  guard  when  j)urchasing  casts  of 
ell-known  works  of  art. 

In  a brief  way,  let  me  give  some  idea  how 
the  cast  has  l)een  made.  I^et  me  state  right 


here,  that  there  is  only  one  original.  You  have 
often  l)een  told  hy  the  museum  attendant,  that 
such  and  such  a statue  is  an  original.  Maybe 
it  is : hut  the  chances  are  that  it  is  a copy. 
This  co])y  is  made  in  one  of  the  following  ways. 
The  first  step  is  to  make  a mould  (a  negative) 
directly  from  the  original  statue.  The  number 
of  ])arts  in  which  this  mould  has  to  he 
made,  is  governed  hy  the  complexity  of  the 
original.  Should  the  statue  he  more  or  less  of 
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one  solid  mass,  the  casting  is  done  easily  ; hut 
■where  there  is  an  outstretched  arm  or  leg,  the 
casting  becomes  more  coTuplicated. 

Often  it  is  not  possilde  to  copy  directly  from 
the  original,  and  in  such  a case,  the  cast-maker 
must  make  a statue  as  near  to  the  original  as  pos- 
sible, in  either  clay  or  -wax.  according  to  the 
size.  He  can  make  it  any  size  he  -wishes,  the  sim- 


plest. of  course,  being  the  original  size  ; for  then 
he  can  take  his  measurements  directly  from  the 
statue,  just  as  the  stone-cutter  or  wood-carver 
would  do.  He  draws  in  clay,  as  it  were,  the 
jirofile  in  all  ])ossible  ])Ositions.  Fi'om  the  right, 
the  left,  the  to]i  and  the  bottom,  because  he  has 
the  thir-d  dimension  to  deal  with.  After  his 
clay  or  wax  figure  is  com]ilete.  the  mould  is 
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inade.  The  mould  having  set,  the  parts  sepa- 
I'ated,  and  the  clay  or  wax  dug  out,  the  foi'in  is 
no  longer  of  any  use.  When  the  mould  lias 
lieen  tlioroughly  cleaned,  the  cast  is  made  hy 
iilling  the  negative  with  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
wliich  manner  the  positive  is  olitained.  Of 
course  tliis  descrijition  is  very  brief,  as  it  would 
take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  into  details. 
'I'lie  layman  can  understand  at  once,  tliat  tliere 
is  a great  chance  to  err  in  all  tlie  various  stages 
towards  completion. 

Should  the  cast-maker  wish  to  make  the  cast 
a size  otlier  than  tlie  one  he  lias  before  him,  he 
iloes  this  with  an  instrument  made  for  this  jmr- 


pose,  but  too  lengthy  a process  to  describe  here. 
This  method  also  leaves  room  for  mistakes,  as 
does  the  first  one,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Let  us  for  a moment  come  hack  to  our  first 
process,  the  mould  taken  from  the  original. 
The  first  few  reproductions  made  from  these 
moulds  are  always  the  best.  The  oftener  a 
mould  is  used,  the  more  wear  it  shows,  the  deli- 
cate modulations  are  no  longer  apparent,  parts 
break  off,  things  are  rounded  that  were  sharp, 
the  expression  is  lost  — the  very  soul,  as  it  were, 
has  lieen  taken  away.  That’s  why  one  hears  a 
man  boast  of  the  first  or  second  reproduction  of 
a certain  statue.  Paint  or  whitewash  an  old. 
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soiled  cast,  and  you  will  readily  see  how  nuicli 
of  the  original  value  it  has  lost. 

It  was  the  sculptor’s  aim  — and  it  should  he 
with  all  of  us  in  making  works  of  art  — not 
merely  to  copy  or  imitate,  hut  to  create,  to  put 
his  soul  into  his  works,  to  feel  the  expression, 
to  imagine  the  pain,  to  he  led  mostly  by  his 
emotions  ; and  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  same 
way  by  other  persons.  You  and  I have  ditf ev- 
ent ways  to  express  an  emotion  ; why  is  this  not 
also  true  of  the  sculptor  and  the  copyist?  AVith 
the  copyist  the  entire  process  of  making  the 
statue  must  he  a mechanical  one,  that  is  to  say, 
he  cannot  allow  himself  to  he  lost  hy  his  emo- 
tions, otherwise  his  copy  will  he  untrue.  The 
copyist  usually  makes  doll-like  faces,  bodies 
without  blood,  arms  and  legs  that  look  as  if  they 
were  turned  on  a lathe. 

There  still  remains  a last  way  to  bring  casts 
of  well-known  statues  before  the  ])ublic,  and  an 


unworthy  one,  to  be  sure.  This  is  done  by  the 
“ Itinerant  Vender.”  From  what  I was  able  to 
gather  from  one  of  them,  I learned  that  they 
made  their  own  originals  and  casts.  These  men 
are  largely  without  art-training,  and,  in  this 
respect,  their  jjroductions  talk  for  themselves. 
Had  I Ijeen  disposed  to  ])hotograph  some  of 
their  statues,  I could  easily  point  out  their 
great  defects. 

AVhile  halftone  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
l>ooks  of  art  are  usually  very  satisfactory,  tliose 
of  statuary  are  less  so,  for  the  reason  that 
statues  are  generally  less  accessible  to  the 
camera  than  paintings,  and  cannot  be  as  easily 
moved.  Also,  the  lighting  of  statuary  is  not 
often  very  favorable;  but  tbe  conscientious 
photographer  can  always  obtain  permission  to 
modify  the  light  and,  by  tbe  use  of  retlecting 
screens,  is  able  to  obtain  quite  satisfactory 
results.  Of  course,  when  the  camera  is  placed. 
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as  it  usually  is,  uo  higher  than  on  a line  with 
the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the  resulting  picture 
shows  the  statue  as  seriously  foreshortened. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  a standing  figure  will 
appear  altogether  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  limbs  and,  when  a short-focus  lens  is 
used  — on  account  of  cramped  (piartevs  of 
the  art-gallery  — the  distortion  is  even  more 
marked.  Unless  the  photographer  can  arrange 
to  have  the  camera  raised  to  a proper  level,  he 
is  severely  handicapped,  and  nnahle  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  j)icture.  The  photograph  of  the 
cast  by  Caproni  is  particularly  successful  because 
it  was  made  under  highly  favorable  conditions. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  two 
pictures  of  “ David.”  The  original  is  by  Mercie, 
and  stands  in  tlie  Luxembourg  Gallery  ; Illus- 
tration No.  1 is  a copy  of  a faded  photogra})!!  of 
the  original  statue.  Picture  No.  2 is  of  a cast 
that  is  considered  a good  copy,  so  far  as  copies  go  ; 
hut  even  here  I want  to  point  out  some  defects. 

On  account  of  circumstances,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  view  in 
picture  No.  2 as  in  No.  1 ; therefore  we  must 
make  allowances.  My  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  general  swing  of  the  body,  and  this  can 
best  be  seen  by  the  line-drawings  No.  3 and 
No.  4.  With  No.  3 I feel  that  tliere  really  is 
a bony  structure  inside  the  flesh-like  body.  The 
general  form  of  the  ribs  is  expressed,  showing 
more  prominently  on  the  side  with  the  arm  up- 
lifted. The  figure  carries  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  its  left  leg,  which  is  shown  better  in 
No.  3 than  in  No.  4.  See  how  long  the  neck 
and  head  in  No.  4 are,  which  is  even  better 
shown  in  No.  2.  Note  the  strength  of  tlie  legs 
on  No.  1,  with  slender  but  well-built  ankles,  and 
the  wooden,  turned  legs  with  swollen  ankles  on 
No.  2 : hands  with  no  tlexibihty  — mere  blocks. 
There  is  a certain  freedom  of  grasp  in  the  hands 
of  No.  1,  but  none  in  No.  2.  In  this  copy  the 
anatondcal  structure  of  the  neck,  as  seen  in 
the  original,  is  wholly  lost ; also  the  position  of 
the  left  elbow  is  wrong,  being  extended  too  far 
from  the  l)ody.  The  sheathing  of  the  sword  is 
the  most  important  thing  of  the  statue  ; and 
yet,  see  the  position  of  the  sheath  in  No.  2 and 
No.  1,  and  then,  too,  are  we  to  he  satisfied  with 
a mere  Idock  of  wood  to  stand  for  the  beautifully 
shaped  handle  in  No.  1 i I hesitate  to  make  the 
following  statement,  lest  I be  misunderstood ; 
but  as  a student  and  lover  of  art  I cannot  hut 
feel  that  the  step  of  modesty  in  No.  2,  so  over- 
worked with  many  so-called  modest  peo])le,  has 
adiled  nothing  to  the  vigor  and  grace  of  copy. 
'I'o  the  contrary,  it  has  broken  our  feeling  of 
the  pose,  not  only  by  the  lines  of  o])j)osltion, 
hut  by  the  entire  loss  of  the  bony  and  muscular 


structure  beneath.  W e can,  without  much  imagi- 
nation, feel  a living  model  in  No.  1,  with  hones, 
muscles  and  blood ; but  No.  2 to  me  will  always 
remain  a mere  cast  — smooth,  insipid,  without 
character.  What  a difference  in  No.  5 ! This 
cast,  made  from  a mould  produced  with  the 
approval  of  the  French  government,  is  virtually 
as  good  as  the  original  statue,  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg museum.  This  particular  view  is  in  every 
way  superior  to  No.  1.  The  poise  of  the  figure, 
the  grace,  the  solidity  of  the  composition,  the 
lighting  and  the  proportions  — all  are  pleasingly 
brought  out.  True,  one  may  say  that  the  above- 
mentioned  differences  are  not  great ; but  is  it 
not  the  small  things,  after  all,  that  go  to  make 
the  harmonious  whole  ? Are  we  to  he  satisfied 
with  what  we  are  obliged  to  accept ; or  shall  we, 
I)y  intelligent  selection,  and  by  a knowledge  of 
the  good  and  the  I)ad,  raise  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence to  that  point  where  the  casTmaker  as  well 
as  any  other  purveyor  of  works  of  art  shall  have 
to  give  us  as  good  as  our  high  standard  de- 
mands i Let  the  puldic  insist  on  better  copies 
of  works  of  art,  and  the  dealer  will  have  to 
cater  to  these  demands. 

As  a closing  word  let  me  add,  that  I only 
take  the  standpoint  of  a student  and  lover  of 
art,  not  with  the  idea  of  offending  any  one  in 
particular,  but  with  the  hope  that  I may  stir  in 
you  a desire  to  think,  and  to  look  at  the  bottom 
of  things.  Remember  that  we  see  what  we  are 
looking  for.  The  faults  are  there,  and  we  can 
pick  them  out  when  our  eyes  are  better  trained. 

[Antonin  Mercid,  the  author  of  the  statue 
showing  David  sheathing  his  sword,  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Klenke’s  article,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of 
living  French  sculptors.  He  is  a pupil  of  Jouf- 
froy  and  Falguiere,  and  at  present  president  of 
the  Society  of  French  Artists.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  Antonin  Mercia  won  the  Grand 
Prize  of  Rome.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
obtained  at  the  Salon  of  1872  a first-class  medal 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his 
statue  of  David.  Two  years  later  he  received 
the  medal  of  honor  of  the  Salon  for  his  Gloria 
Victis,  a superb  bronze  group  wbich  decorates 
one  of  the  coui  ts  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  in 
1878,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  he  received 
another  medal  of  honor.  In  1889  he  won  the 
grand  prix  and  was  successively  promoted  as 
Officer,  Commander  and  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
in  1891,  elected  him  to  succeed  to  the  chair  of 
Chapu  when  he  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age. 
His  colleagues  have  recently  given  him  the 
su])renie  distinction  of  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Old  Salon,  the  first  time  that  this  honor 
has  been  conferred  upon  a sculptor.  — Editor.] 
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Selecting  a Second-Hand  Camera 
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NOW  that  spring  is  in  the  air,  many  an 
amateur  is  gradually  rousing  himself 
from  his  long  winter  hibernation 
(photographically  speaking)  and  beginning  to 
look  over  his  i)hotographic  equipment.  He 
may,  perhaps,  decide  to  increase  its  efficiency 
tlirough  the  purchase  of  an  additional  camera 
or  lens,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  or  more 
of  the  advantages  of  buying  a used  instrument 
may  incline  him  favorably  toward  such  a pur- 
chase.  Or  he,  who  has  never  been  the  proud 
possessor  of  a camera,  may  desire  to  use  a 
second-hand  machine  in  traveling  the  first  few 
steps,  at  least,  of  his  photographic  career. 
A decided  financial  advantage  is  likely  to  result 
from  such  a move  if  the  camera  be  carefully 
selected ; but  all  too  often  the  inexperienced 
amateur  buys  an  instrument  without  first  sub- 
jecting it  to  a thorough  examination  — fre- 
(juently  with  the  result  that,  after  a few  trials 
of  his  late  acquisition,  he  finds  himself  consider- 
ably out  of  pocket,  and  even  more  out  of  patience. 

At  this  point  the  writer  fancies  the  voices  of 
many  tyros  rise  in  great  acclaim,  crying : “ But 
I did  examine  the  camera  before  I bought  it, 
and  it  looked  all  right ! — how  was  I to  know  it 
was  practically  worthless  ? ” — yes,  truly,  how 
are  we  to  know  that  the  second-hand  instru- 
ment we  select  is  all  that  it  seems  to  be,  and 
that  the  owner  says  it  is  ? The  inexperienced 
prospective  purchaser  is  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  camera-owner,  and  the  degree 
to  which  he  may  be  “ stung  ” usually  depends 
only  ujjon  the  quality  of  the  latter’s  conscience. 

The  veriest  tyro,  however,  who  will  put  him- 
self to  some  slight  trouble,  may  place  himself 
in  such  a position  that  an  intelligent  selection 
among  the  available  cameras  is  quite  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  learn  much  tliat  will  ever 
be  of  value  to  him. 

Of  course,  the  first  step  is  to  decide  for 
what  class  of  work  the  camera  is  to  be  princi- 
})ally  used,  and  wbat  type  of  camera,  as  well  as 
size  of  plate  or  film,  seems  most  desirable.  Tliese 
are  points  which  must  be  considered  and  de- 
termined by  the  ])urchaser  himself,  but  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  in  j)assing  that, 
while  a very  large  camera  has  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  tiny  or  medium-sized  models,  it 
has  also  many  disadvantages : it  is  liulky  and 
seems  wofidly  heavy  if  carried  uj)on  an  expe- 
dition of  even  moderate  length,  besides  being 
less  easily  mani])ulated.  d'liis  latter  feature 
makes  work  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 


weather,  position,  and  the  like,  quite  difficult, 
and  speed-work,  street-scenes,  and  similar  sub- 
jects well-nigh  impossible  to  obtain.  The  initial 
cost  is  great,  and  the  continual  drain  upon  the 
purse  for  supplies  is  correspondingly  heavy. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  whether  plates 
or  films  shall  be  used ; and  in  this  connection 
one  must  again  bear  in  mind  the  chief  use  to 
which  the  camera  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
traveling-companion,  one  will  probably  choose 
one  of  the  film  cameras  because  of  its  greater 
portability ; and  if  roll  film  is  used,  every 
operation  may  be  carried  on  in  daytime,  which 
is  a great  advantage  when  one  desires  to  load 
his  camera  several  times  during  the  day,  or  to 
develop  at  least  a few  films  before  returning 
home  from  an  extended  journey.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  uses  his  camera  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  home,  portability  is  not  such  a marked 
advantage,  and  one  may  prefer  plates  because  of 
their  far  greater  range  of  speeds  and  color- 
sensitiveness, or  their  comparative  cheapness. 
The  pictorial  worker  nearly  always  uses  plates 
l)ecause  they  permit  him  to  focus  accurately  and 
to  compose  his  picture  to  his  satisfaction  on  the 
ground-glass,  while  — should  he  later  desire  to 
work  up  the  negative  — this  may  be  more 
readily  accomplished  when  the  supporting  sub- 
stance is  glass,  rather  than  celluloid.  Other 
points  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  either 
films  or  plates,  but  the  foregoing  are  perhaps 
the  most  important. 

Having  made  a decision  as  to  these  various 
points,  you  should  not  purchase  an  instrument 
which  does  not  fulfil  your  requirements,  simply 
because  the  salesman  has  a glib  tongue,  or  the 
price  seems  low. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  buy  a used 
instrument  about  which  you  know  nothing : get 
permission  to  try  the  camera  for  a stated 
period  — say  ten  days  or  two  weeks  — and  by 
all  means  make  good  use  of  this  time. 

Having  the  camera  in  your  own  possession,  you 
should  first  consider  its  make.  If  this  is  stand- 
ard and  the  instrument  is  not  too  old,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  excessively  hard  usage, 
your  confidence  therein  will  rise  accordingly ; 
but  do  not  be  persuaded  to  allow  this  cursory 
inspection  to  satisfy  you.  Thorougldy  examine 
the  lens  and  working  parts  of  the  instrument, 
and  assure  yourself  that  all  is  right  before 
making  tbe  purchase. 

After  a hasty  scrutiny  of  the  camera  as  a 
whole,  one  may  profitably  turn  his  attention  to 
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a more  careful  examination  of  the  lens  in  rela- 
tion to  the  box.  Assure  yourself,  first  of  all, 
that  it  is  held  tirmly  in  place,  so  that  no  vihra- 
tion  is  possible  during  an  exposure ; that  no 
screws  are  missing : and  that  it  is  properly 
centered.  Remove  tlie  cells  and  make  certain 
tliat  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tube,  and  of  the 
camera-box,  cannot  ruin  any  plates  tlirougli 
light-reflection.  They  should  he  painted  a dull 
black. 

Before  replacing  the  lens,  lay  it  upon  a slieet 
of  perfectly  white  paper  in  a good  liglit,  and 
observe  whether  the  glass  is  clear  and  white,  or 
has  a yellow  tinge.  In  the  latter  case  the  lens 
is  not  likely  to  work  at  the  speed  at  whicli  it  is 
listed,  and  the  jihotographer  who  desires  to  do 
rapid  work  — and  who  does  not,  at  least  at 
times  1 — will  do  well  to  look  farther  before 
purchasing. 

At  this  time,  also,  note  wliether  the  lens  is 
]>erceptibly  flawed  in  anyway  — or  scratclied. 
If  an  anastigmat  is  l>eing  consiilered,  the  ob- 
server must  not  lie  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
bubbles  in  the  glass,  for  it  is  next  to  imjiossihle 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  these  in  .lena  glass, 
and  their  jiresence  in  no  way  injures  the  s]ieed 
or  definition  of  the  lens.  Other  ilaws  are 
usually  more  serious  in  their  nature,  and  their 
presence  should  deter  any  amateur  not  thor- 
oughly acfpiainted  with  the  extent  of  the  injury 
to  the  lens  in  iiuestion,  from  buying  it. 


The  lens  should  be  highly  polished.  If  its 
surface  has  become  dulled  or  scratched,  one  may 
he  sure  that  both  speed  and  detinition  have  been 
impaired,  and  a lens  thus  marred  is  never  a safe 
investment  for  an  inexperienced  buyer. 

Replacing  tlie  lens  once  more  in  the  camera, 
he  sure  that  it  screws  firndy  home,  for  if  it 
does  not  do  so,  its  power  of  definition  will  he 
greatly  decreased  and  a more  or  less  blurred 
image  will  result. 

In  order  that  the  detinition  may  be  clear  and 
sliarj)  all  over  the  ])late,  this  latter  must  he  jier- 
fectly  ]iarallel  witli  the  lens.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  case,  is  by  means  of  the  jilumb-line,  drojiping 
it  first  from  the  front,  and  then  from  the  back 
of  the  camera  while  this  latter  is  placed  in  a 
])erfectly  horizontal  jiositioii  on  some  stable 
foundation. 

So  nnudi  for  the  observation  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  lens.  Let  us  now  make 
careful  investigation  of  its  actual  capabilities. 
'I'he  average  amateur  lias  not  tbe  reipiisite  a]ipa- 
ratus  to  make  elaboi-ate  tests  sucb  as  those  to 
which  tbe  lens  is  subjected  before  it  leaves  the 
factory ; but  tliere  are  sini]iler  exjieriments 
wbicdi  any  amateur  can  jierform.  and  upon  the 
results  of  whiidi  he  may  rely,  excejit  in  those 
rare  cases  where  tbe  lens  is  to  be  used  for  very 
special  and  particular  woik.  It  m;vy  be  assumed 
that  tbe  ]>hotogra]iber  who  needs  such  a lens 


will  know  how  to  have  it  tested.  For  all  ordi- 
nary work,  however,  such  a test  as  the  one  here- 
inafter described  will  give  the  ainatenr  a very 
excellent  idea  of  the  powers  of  his  lens. 

Fasten  to  a well-lighted  wall,  in  a perfectly 
smooth  and  perpendicular  manner,  an  optician’s 
test-chart,  or  any  convenient  hand-hill  or  poster 
hearing  reading-matter  only,  and  preferably  set 
with  type  of  various  sizes.  If  it  is  an  anastig- 
mat  that  is  being  tested,  it  will  l>e  well  to  paste 
in  each  of  two  corners  (one  upper  and  one 
lower)  a S(|uare  made  of  two  triangles  of  heav- 
ily-ruled paper,  of  such  size  and  shaj)e  as  to  ht 
together  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. The  sheet  of  ruled  lines  wliich  so  often 
accompanies  a tablet  of  thin  plain  writing-paper 
is  admirable  for  this  purj)ose.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  printed  in  l)lack  ink  rather  than  blue. 


Place  the  camera  directly  opposite  the  center 
of  the  placard  in  such  a position  that  the  image 
will  fill  the  plate,  so  that  one  can  observe  the 
quality  of  the  definition  at  the  margins  of  the 
plate,  as  well  as  in  the  center.  Make  certain 
that  the  camera  is  quite  level  in  ol  der  that  the 
jdaiies  of  the  ground-glass  (or  plate),  the  lens 
and  the  poster  will  lie  perfectly  parallel  with 
one  another.  Focus  sharply  on  the  center  of 
the  iirinted  matter,  and  make  the  exposure  with 
the  lens  tnide  opi'ii.  In  all  such  tests  the  expo- 
sure should  be  gauged  most  carefully,  for  much 
of  the  value  of  the  experiment  depends  upon 
correct  exposure  and  develo])ment. 

An  examination  of  a print  from  this  negative 
will  reveal  several  points  to  the  observant  eye. 
The  degree  of  shai]iness  of  the  image  will 
naturally  be  the  first  claimant  to  one’s  attention. 
If  this  is  not  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  no 
false  ste])  in  any  of  the  preceding  operations. 


the  lens  should  be  rejected.  A second  trial, 
however,  may  prove  the  lack  of  definition  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  error  in  focusing,  or 
in  some  other  particular,  rather  than  to  any 
fault  of  the  lens.  Sjjherical  or  zonal  aberration, 
or  coma,  may  cause  such  a condition,  however, 
and  these  defects  may  be  found  in  anastigmats 
as  well  as  R.  R.  lenses.  They  manifest  them- 
selves in  a general  indistinctness  of  the  image, 
or  in  an  apparent  fog  or  veil  over  the  whole 
field.  The  term  “ coma  ” refers  to  that  form  of 
spherical  aberration  which,  affecting  the  oblique 
light  rays,  causes  an  indistinctness  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  plate  although  the  center  may  he 
sharp,  while  zonal  aberration  causes  a blurring 
of  the  region  between  the  margins  and  the  center 
of  the  plate.  In  the  best  lenses  these  defects 
are  fully  corrected. 

Chromatic  aberration,  when  present,  causes 
an  indistinctness  of  the  image  because  the  chem- 
ical or  actinic  rays,  which  act  upon  the  plate  or 
film  and  “ take  ” the  picture,  do  not  form  their 
image  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  as  do  the 
visual  rays  (those  we  see  and  use  in  focusing). 
Otherwise  stated,  the  lens  so  affected  forms  two 
images  to  one  of  which  the  eye  is  sensitive,  while 
to  the  other  the  plate  is  sensitive.  These  images 
do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  if  the  one 
which  appears  to  the  eye  is  in  focus  on  the 
ground-glass,  the  other  or  chemical  image  is  in 
focus  elsewhere,  and  must  be  blurred  in  the 
plane  of  the  ground-glass,  so  that,  if  an  expo- 
sure is  made,  the  resulting  picture  will  also  be 
blurred.  Virtually  all  modern  lenses  are  well 
corrected  for  this  defect,  however,  so  that  the 
amateur  need  have  bnt  little  uneasiness  in  this 
regard. 

Next,  notice  the  lines  of  printed  matter  as 
reproduced  in  the  print : are  these  lines  abso- 
lutely straight?  If  so,  the  lens  is  rectilinear. 
If,  however,  distortion  be  present,  the  lines  will 
swell  outward  (barrel-shaped)  or  curve  inward 
(cushion-shaped)  in  greater  or  less  degree,  yet 
in  landscape  work  and  subjects  of  a similar 
character,  this  distortion  is  not  usually  objec- 
tionable, nor  indeed  noticeable.  Using  a smaller 
aperture  does  not  improve  this  condition  as  it  does 
in  the  various  aberrations  previously  considered. 

Observing  now  the  images  of  the  bits  of  paper 
that  were  fastened  to  the  corners  of  the  poster: 
are  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  lines 
clearly  and  distinctly  imaged  ? They  must  he 
so  if  the  lens  is  an  anastigmat,  and  cannot  be  so 
if  it  is  not.  The  defect  is  called  astigmatism, 
and  when  present  only  one  set  of  lines  at  a time 
can  be  clearly  shown,  no  matter  how  carefully 
the  focusing  may  l)e  done. 

( Cuncluded  in  Mail  issue.) 
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Enlarged  Negatives  and  Control  in  Printing 


A DISCUSSION  at  a recent  exhibition 
arose  as  to  which  was  the  better : the 
direct  enlargement,  with  its  final  con- 
trol of  values,  in  the  print,  or  the  enlarged 
negative,  with  all  alterations,  made  on  the  plate, 
so  that  the  final  result  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
“ straight  ” print.  The  point  is  an  interesting 
one,  inasmuch  as  both  sides  of  the  question  have 
undoubted  advantages,  and  the  real  test  of  the 
matter  is  whether  one  or  many  prints  of  a given 
subject  are  required. 

In  the  first  case  tlie  enlarged  “ controlled  ” 
print  is  probably  the  easier  method  ; hut  if  the 
amount  of  control  has  been  considerable,  and 
several  identical  prints  are  required,  it  is  far 
better  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  and  ])ut 
all  the  work  into  that.  This  plan,  if  necessary, 
still  leaves  a margin  for  further  control  when 
making  the  print. 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  define  just  what  is 
meant  by  control.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
negative  which,  when  printed  in  carbon,  gives  a 
flat  and  muddy  print.  It  is  intensified,  and 
then  gives  a satisfactory  print.  This  alteration, 
or  correction,  cannot  be  called  control.  It  is 
simply  correcting  a mistake  which  has  arisen 
through  a previous  error  of  judgment.  It  does 
what  would  prol)ably  have  been  done  by  pro- 
longing the  development. 

Again,  assume  that  a landscape  negative  has 
been  over-develo])ed,  tlie  highlights  have  l)ecome 
so  <lense  that  the  cloud-forms  are  lost,  and  the 
sky  prints  (piite  white.  The  application  of  a 
suitable  reducer  will  luring  down  this  over- 
density and  tlie  clouds  will  then  be  printable  ; 
or  the  landscajje  portion  may  be  shaded  so  that 
the  sky  prints  out  at  its  true  value.  This 
method  is  generally  conceded  by  tlie  purists  to  lie 
perfectly  legitimate.  In  other  words,  intensifi- 
cation and  reduction  are  methods  of  remedying 
the  shortcomings  of  the  process  rather  than  of 
the  worker. 

The  dividing  line  is,  however,  extremely 
slight.  Assuming  the  sky  in  the  negative  is 
blank,  the  exact  differences  that  may  lie  argued 
to  exist  between  reduction,  shading  the  negative 
to  force  the  printing  of  a certain  portion,  print- 
ing in  a sky  from  another  negative,  or  working 
in  an  entirely  new  sky  in  a bromoil  jirint.  are 
not  entirely  (dear. 

To  carry  the  matter  a step  further,  local  in- 
tensification and  reduction  on  the  negative  to 
reduce  halation  or  strengthen  shadow-detail 
are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly 
“ straight  ” methods,  yet  to  announce  that 


exactly  the  same  result  has  been  achieved  by 
skilful  brush-treatment  in  a bromoil  print,  is  to 
court  condemnation  as  a “ faker.” 

To  ajqily  once  more  the  well-worn  phrase, 
“ A r.s  est  celare  artem,”  the  legitimacy  or  other- 
wise of  any  method  of  control  which  may  he 
employed  in  the  production  of  a photographic 
picture  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  detected  by  the  observer. 

Some  Practical  Considerations 

The  production  of  enlarged  negatives  is  a 
fascinating  jiliase  of  work  for  the  amateur  — 
liarticularly  if  he  succeeds.  For  the  worker  who 
fails  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  direct  enlarge- 
ments on  pajier  and  subsequent  working  on  the 
prints  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  big  negative,  however  — say,  up  to  15  by 
12 — whether  on  glass  or  paper,  offers  such 
scojie  for  the  exercise  of  individual  treatment 
(coiqiled  with  the  fact  that  the  final  result  will 
he  acclaimed  a straight  print  by  the  purists), 
that  every  worker  is  advised  to  make  the  ex- 
])eriment,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 

An  additional  attraction  in  favor  of  the 
process  is  that  when  a really  valuable  or  im- 
portant negative  is  being  enlarged,  there  is  a 
transparency  in  existence  from  which  another 
negative  may  he  reproduced  in  case  of  breakage. 

There  are  two  methods  in  vogue  for  the  jiro- 
duction  of  enlarged  negatives.  The  first  and 
jirohahly  more  generally  adopted  ]>lan  is  to 
make  a small  transparency  by  contact  from  the 
original  negative,  and  make  the  enlarged  nega- 
tive from  that,  hearing  in  mind  to  keep  the 
transparency  very  soft  and  delicate  so  far  as 
gradation  and  tones  are  concerned.  Or  make 
the  transjiarency  liy  enlargement  and  the  final 
negative  liy  contact. 

Each  method  has  its  advoc.ates.  and  while  it 
is  granted  that  the  big  trans])arency-method  is 
more  ex]iensive,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all.  It  jiermits  three  distinct 
jihases  of  correction  — first,  in  the  original 
negative  a certain  amount  of  corrective  treat- 
ment may  be  ajijilied  ; secondly,  the  enlarged 
transparency  allows  far  more  sco]ie  to  retouch 
than  a small  contact  positive ; and  lastly,  the 
enlarged  contact  negative  affords  an  o])|)ortii- 
nity  for  final  control  not  possible  in  the  trans- 
jiarency. In  fact,  by  this  method  it  is  jiossible 
to  so  inqirove  the  tones  and  values  of  a faulty 
jiicture.  that  final  straight  prints  in  jilatinuni 
or  carbon  may  be  obtained  in  a manner  to 
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satisfy  the  most  exacting.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  many  prints  acclaimed  at  exhi- 
bitions as  examples  of  straight  photography 
have  been  made  in  this  manner. 

In  all  cases,  however,  whether  the  method  of 
control  employed  is  in  the  negative  or  the  print, 
the  best  advice  that  can  he  given  is,  “ Always 
make  a pilot  print.”  The  amount  of  trouble 
that  can  be  saved  by  this  simple  expedient  is 


enormous.  Not  only  does  the  preparation  of  a 
rough  preliminary  print,  with  the  accents  of 
light  and  shadow  clearly  marked,  give  a better 
idea  of  the  final  result  required,  hut  by  thus 
clearly  defining  the  final  result,  the  worker  can 
attack  the  subject  with  a surer  hand.  It  is  in 
its  uncertainty  that  the  average  “ controlled  ” 
print  usually  betrays  itself. 

The  Amateur  Fhotogrujiher. 


Principles  of  Composition 

Ways  of  Creating  Harmony 
ARTHUR  W.  DOW 


Fine  art,  by  its  very  name,  implies  fine 
relations.  Art-study  is  the  attempt  to 
perceive  and  to  create  fine  relations  of 
line,  mass  and  color.  This  is  done  by  original 
effort  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  good  exam- 
ples. 

As  fine  relations  (that  is,  harmony  and 
beauty)  can  be  understood  only  through  the 
appreciations,  the  whole  fabric  of  art-education 
should  be  based  upon  a training  in  apprecia- 
tion. This  power  cannot  be  imparted  like 
information.  Artistic  skill  cannot  be  given  by 
dictation  or  acquired  by  reading.  It  does  not 
come  by  merely  learning  to  draw,  l)y  imitating 
nature,  or  by  any  process  of  storing  the  mind 
with  facts. 

The  power  is  within  — the  question  is  how 
to  reach  it  and  use  it.  Increase  of  power 
always  comes  with  exercise.  If  one  uses  a little 
of  his  appreciative  faculty  in  simple  ways,  pro- 
ceeding on  gradually  to  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems, he  is  in  the  line  of  natural  growth.  To 
put  together  a few  straight  lines,  creating  a 
harmony  of  movement  and  spacing,  calls  for 
exercise  of  good  judgment  and  appreciation. 
Even  in  this  seemingly  limited  field  great  things 
are  possible  ; the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon 
and  Giotto’s  Tower  can  be  reduced  to  a few 
straight  lines  finely  related  and  spaced.  Effect- 
ive progress  in  conqiosition  depends  upon  work- 
ing with  an  organized  and  definite  series  of 
exercises,  building  one  experience  upon  anofber, 
calling  for  cultivated  judgment  to  discern  and 
decide  upon  finer  and  finer  relations.  Little  can 
be  expressed  until  lines  are  arranged  in  a s])ace. 
Spacing  is  the  very  groundwork  of  design. 

.Subordination 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  prlncij)les  is  often 
found  alone  as  the  basis  of  a single  work. 
Transition,  in  particular,  usually  serves  to  har- 
monize the  parts  of  a composition,  d'he  ])rin- 
ciple,  .Subordination,  is  a great  constructive  idea 


not  only  in  the  space-arts,  but  in  all  the 
fine  arts. 

To  form  a complete  group,  the  parts  are 
attached  or  related  to  a single  dominating  ele- 
ment which  determines  the  character  of  the 
whole. 

A tree-trunk  with  its  branches  is  a good  type 
of  this  kind  of  harmony  ; unity  secured  through 
the  relation  of  principal  and  subordinate,  even 
down  to  the  veinings  of  leaves  — a multitude  of 
parts  organized  into  a simple  whole. 

I’liis  way  of  creating  beauty  is  cons})icuous 
in  the  perfect  spacing  and  line-rhythm  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  St.  INIaclou  of  Rouen  and  the 
Taj  IMalial ; in  Piero  della  Francesca’s  “ Resur- 
rection ” and  Millet’s  “Goose-Girl,”  in  some 
Byzantine  designs  and  Persian  rugs. 

Notan 

Line,  Notan,  Color  — the  elements  by  which 
the  whole  visible  world  is  apprehended  — may 
or  may  not  be  used  as  the  language  of  art. 
Like  s])eech,  this  three-fold  language  may  voice 
noble  emotions  in  poetic  style,  or  may  subserve 
the  vulgar  and  the  humdrum.  Art-language 
must  be  in  art  form  ; a mmd>er  of  facts,  or  an 
incident,  accurately  described  in  ])aint  and  color, 
may  have  no  more  connection  with  ait  than  a 
similar  set  of  written  statements — just  ]>lain 
prose,  d'here  is  no  art  unless  the  statements 
are  bound  together  in  certain  subtle  relations 
wbich  we  call  beauty.  When  beauty  enters, 
the  ])arts  cease  to  have  separate  existence,  but 
are  melted  together  in  a unit. 

Advanced  conqiosition  is  only  a working  out 
of  sinqile  elements  into  more  conqilex  and  ditli- 
cult  interrelations.  If  the  picture  has  figures 
and  landscape,  the  lines  of  each  run  in  such 
directions,  intersect  and  interweave  in  such  ways, 
as  to  form  a musical  movement.  'I’he  tones 
and  colors  are  arranged  to  enrich  one  another. 
A noble  subject  requires  noble  jiii'torial  style. 

\_Frauh  CampositiuiiT  hjl  A.  II.  /Aor.] 


Rebuilding  the  Camera 

PHILIP  PRESCOTT  FROST 


An  obsolete  camera  which  has  been  dis- 
carded as  worthless  may  sometimes  he 
turned  into  a serviceal)le  and  fairly 
valuable  machine  with  the  expenditure  of  a little 
work  and  even  less  money.  It  was  customary 
to  e(}uip  the  early  cameras  with  good  lenses, 
and  there  is  little  about  a camera  which  will 
wear  out. 

After  several  years  of  a No.  2 Brownie  the 
writer  began  to  desire  a larger  machine,  and  an 
old  4x5  box  camera  in  the  attic  seemed  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  built  about 
twenty  years  ago,  for  a tifty-exposure  film  long 
since  off  tlie  market,  loaded  oidy  in  the  dark- 
room, and  had  a clumsy  brass  shutter  which 
stuck  oftener  than  it  worked.  It  was  astonish- 
ingly heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lens  was 
an  excellent  Rapid  Rectilinear.  There  were 
pictures  in  existence  to  prove  that  it  could  do 


the  work,  and  thei'e  was  a tradition  in  the 
family  that  the  machine  had  cost  much  money. 

I first  attempted  to  sell  it,  or  trade  it  in  })art- 
payment  for  a new  camera.  Approaching  tlie 
photogra])her,  I set  the  jewel  before  bim,  leatber- 
bouml,  with  tripod  ami  carrying-case  as  it  was, 
and  prepared  my  mind  to  refuse  an  offer  of 
al)out  five  dollars.  Mr.  Smith  glanced  at  it, 
examined  it  perfunctorily  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  No,  he  did  not  want  it  — not  on 
any  terms.  He  would  not  even  take  it  in  trade. 

“ My  back-room  out  bere  is  full  of  old  junk 
better  than  tliat.  I’ll  sell  you  all  you  want  for 
fifty  cents  apiece.”  He  lunl  a camera  for  twenty 
dollars,  however,  wliicli  lie  strongly  urged  me  to 
buy.  He  also  bad  an  excellent  camera  for 


twelve  dollars.  I examined  them  obligingly 
and  found  them  both  far  simpler  than  my  old 
machine  — extremely  simple,  in  fact.  I became 
interested,  and,  after  taking  a few  measure- 
ments, departed  for  home  with  the  despised  relic. 

After  removing  fifteen  ounces  of  brass  rods, 
wheels  and  springs,  and  shortening  the  camera 
five  eighths  of  an  inch,  I extemporized  a lathe 
from  our  sewing-machine  and  a ten-cent  file, 
and  from  old  parts  evolved  a winding  mechan- 
ism which  will  take  an  up-to-date,  non-curling, 
daylight-loading  film-spool,  and  wind  smoothly 
onto  it.  Five  inches  of  an  aluminum  wire, 
which  I happened  to  have,  made  an  entirely 
satisfactory  holder  for  the  off  spool.  Two  thin 
bits  of  wood  and  some  brads  guide  the  film 
across  the  back  of  the  camera.  A disc  of  red 
celluloid  for  the  window  in  the  back,  through 
which  tlie  exposure  numbers  are  seen,  cost  me 
five  cents.  A complete  reform  was  worked  in 
the  obstinate  shutter  (when  I had  made  abso- 
lutely sure  that  it  was  of  brass  and  not  rubber) 
with  about  one  fourth  of  a drop  of  typewriter  oil. 

When  all  was  done,  I loaded  the  machine 
with  a six-exposure  No.  4 film,  closed  the  box, 
wound  the  first  exposure  into  position,  and  went 
out  after  game.  I had  five  pictures  from  the 
six  attempts.  I am  still  using  the  camera,  and 
do  better  now.  About  three  years  after  its 
rebuilding  I was  setting  it  up  one  day  in  the 
Chicago  loop  to  take  a picture  for  an  article  I 
was  then  writing,  when  a gentleman  stopped  to 
watch  me.  IVlien  the  picture  was  taken  he 
remarked  : 

“ They  put  out  some  pretty  fine  machines 
now,  don’t  they  ? ” I looked  up  suspiciously, 
but  he  was  not  joking,  and  when  I looked  at 
the  old  box  I was  astonished  to  see  how  solidly 
genuine  and  professional  it  did  look,  after  all. 

The  rebuilt  camera  cost  me  in  time  four  eve- 
nings anil  a Saturday  afternoon — perhaps  twelve 
hours.  In  money  the  cost  was  as  follows  : 


The  old  camera,  present  value $..50 

Celluloid  for  window .0.5 

Brads,  wire,  etc.,  peihaps .0.5 

Tools;  File $.10 

Scroll  Saw .25  .35 

Totals. $.95 


One  day  the  old  camera  obligingly  jjosed  for 
its  jncture,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  a couple  of 
mirrors  went  ahead  and  took  the  picture  itself. 
There  may  be  better  cameras,  Init  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  cost  their  owners  more  money. 
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An  Exciting  Camera  Experience 

E.  L.  C.  MORSE 


SAID  Norris  to  me  : “ Why,  certainly,  old 
man,  any  time  and  any  place  in  the 
works.  Just  show  this  card  to  the  watch- 
man and  it  will  be  all  right.”  Norris  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Pemberton  Iron  Works. 
Opposite  the  Pemberton  Works  were  the  Illinois 
Steel  Works,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  Sunday  before,  while  eating  breakfast,  I liad 
seen  the  Columbus  caravels  proceed  down  the 
lake  towards  South  Chicago.  They  belonged 
in  Jackson  Park  and  were  sent  down  to  the  dry- 
docks  only  in  the  winter.  This  was  midsummer. 
Plvidently  something  was  on  foot.  It  was  worth 
investigating.  I found  them  safely  ensconced 
in  the  Calumet  Turning  Basin  with  a watchman 
on  board  of  each  of  those  ancient  tiiljs.  But  a 
good  bluff  and  a couple  of  cigars  will  go  a long 
way  witli  most  watchmen. 

After  a few  preliminary  skirmishes  I learned 
tliat  the  caravels  were  not  going  into  dry-dock. 
In  fact  tliey  were  going  to  be  towed  out  into  the 
lake  and  be  “ kinematographed.”  All  that  new 
sail  was  bought  and  put  on  by  the  motion-pic- 
ture company,  and  all  that  ancient  armor  down 
tliere  in  the  after-cabin  and  all  those  curious 
costumes  were  part  and  jiarcel  of  the  show. 

Well,  no,  — decidedly  not.  The  coni])any  had 
not  spent  twelve  months  getting  the  show  ready, 
given  a bond  to  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  caravels  so  that  outsiders  might  photo- 
graph the  function.  Tlie  landing  of  Columbus 
would  take  j)lace  down  near  tlie  Indiana  line 
and  the  company  had  leased  the  land  and  no  one 
else  would  be  permitted  on  the  premises.  Any- 
liody  with  a camera — well,  they  might  not 
shoot  him,  but  they  certainly  would  run  him  off 
without  ceremony. 

Tlie  sailors’  mutiny  and  Cohimlius  pointing 
those  old  guns  down  there  at  them,  the  conflict 
on  the  after-deck  and  the  death  of  the  muti- 
neers— all  that  had  been  rehearsed  at  the  com- 
pany’s woi'kshops,  but  the  scene  would  be  acted 
out  on  tbe  Santa  Maria  as  soon  as  they  cleared 
the  mouth  of  the  river  where  there  would  be  a 
good  ojien  sea.  The  tug  would  cut  loose  and 
retire  discreetly  to  the  leeward  so  as  to  hide  its 
smoke  and  keep  out  of  the  jiicture.  Those  gaudy 
parrots  in  the  cage  there  would  be  liberated, 
would  circle  about  tbe  shi|),  but,  being  out  on 
the  water,  would  return  to  their  cages  again. 
J'he  “ kine  ” would  catch  them  flying  about  the 
ship.  'I’he  tug  would  drop  a branch  of  a palm 
out  in  the  lake,  and  retire.  The  Santa  J\Iaria 


would  come  along  and  a sailor  would  reach 
down  and  pick  it  up.  All  this  would  be  caught 
by  the  motion-j)icture  man  who  would  be  sta- 
tioned on  a motor-boat  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  Columbus  ilagsliip.  The  discovery  of 
land  by  the  sailor  in  the  crow’s-nest  would  be 
caught  by  the  machine  stationed  near  the  lantern 
of  the  lighthouse  at  the  Government  Breakwater 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

“ When  is  all  this  to  take  place  ? ” 

“ Honest,  mister,  I don’t  just  know.  But  I 
heard  the  boss  say  the  first  clear,  calm  day  — a 
day  when  the  sea  was  not  too  rough,  but  just 
enough  wind  to  show  a few  white  waves  and 
flap  the  sails.” 

The  next  two  days  were  foggy  and  I knew 
that  nothing  would  be  doing  then.  But  the 
third  day  was  clear  with  a slight  N.N.E.  breeze 
that  kicked  up  a few  waves. 

After  l>reakfast  I called  up  the  tug  company. 
The  Hacl'ley  had  just  started  for  the  basin  to 
tow  the  caravels  out  into  the  lake.  I made  a 
break  for  my  camera  and  the  car. 

We  got  across  the  bridge  just  in  time,  and 
there  were  the  caravels  waiting  to  get  through. 
The  captain  of  the  Haddeij  was  sweating  blood 
for  fear  that  the  Santa  Maria  might  swing 
around  and  lose  a bowsprit  on  the  piling. 
Never  in  my  life  had  I seen  deckhands  bestir 
themselves  so  much.  One  would  think  those 
caravels  were  made  of  sugar  or  glass.  But  they 
belonged  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
peculiar  old  gentleman  to  deal  with  ; besides,  it 
was  nominated  in  tbe  bond  that  the  vessels  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  authorities  in  exactly  as 
good  a condition  as  when  received. 

But  I was  rather  thankful  for  the  delay.  I 
improved  it  by  starting  at  full  speed  for  the 
Pemberton  Works.  My  card  admitted  me.  I 
hurried  down  to  the  dock  on  the  river-bank. 
A barrel  stave  was  floating  down  mid-stream. 
I focused  accurately  on  that.  I took  out  my 
Watkins  and  multiplied  my  time  by  three  to 
allow  for  the  ray-tilter  and  divided  by  two  to 
allow  for  the  water  and  the  color  of  the  cara- 
vels. F /(i  and  a couple  of  extra  plateholders 
with  four  more  ortho  plates,  if  necessary.  All 
ready,  let  them  come  ! 

They  were  just  about  half-way  through  the 
draw  when  I noticed  that  the  propeller  of  the 
big  freighter  in  the  opposite  slip  began  to  re- 
volve. The  Iraqaois  was  backing  out  into  the 
river.  The  Iroqaois  was  an  enormous  affair  and 
moved  very  slowly.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
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any  otlier  boat  to  ]iass.  Any  other  boat  on  tlie 
Great  Lakes  would  have  sli])|)ed  by,  but  not  so 
with  L'licle  vSaiu’s  precious  caravels.  'I'be  ca])- 
tain  of  the  lltirkleji  was  taking  no  cliances,  how- 
ever remote.  He  would  remain  wliere  be  was 
until  the  Iroquois  got  out  of  the  way.  Evideidly 
be  had  bad  experience  witli  Umde  Sam  be- 
fore. Not  one  inch  should  those  venerable  tubs 
move  until  the  river  was  clear.  No  Fort  Leaven- 
worth for  him  ! 

Would  the  Iroquois  ever  get  out  ? Centime- 
ter by  centimeter  she  backed  out.  lier  huge 
propeller  revolving  lazily  and  sucking  uj)  the 
water  from  the  piling  below  me.  Slie  was  too 
long  for  the  width  of  the  river,  and  the  tug  at 
the  stern  began  to  pull  tier  u])  stream.  A for- 
ward tug  was  at  the  l)Ow.  ready  to  swing  her 
nose  down  stream.  She  is  now  about  half-way 
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across  the  stream  and  the  after  tug  begins  tliat 
curious  see-saw  motion  that  tugs  have  on  such 
occasions.  The  greenish-gray  water  comes 
swii’ling  towai'ds  tlie  dock  where  I am  ; they 
strike  the  reverse  curreid,  from  the  big  fellow’s 
wheel  and  form  a miniature  maelstrom.  1 can 
now  almost  toucli  those  rusty  iron  jdates  as  1 
look  in  tlirough  the  open  ])ortholes.  'I'he  after 
tug  is  now  snorting  for  dear  life,  and  soon  the 
forward  tug’s  hoarse  exhaust  is  lieard  down 
somewhere  beyond  that  Imge  mass  of  steel. 
AVbile  slie  is  laboriously  swinging  into  the  river 
jireparatory  to  a voyage  to  Lake  Su])erior  for  a 
few  more  million  tons  of  iron  ore,  I stmly  the 
pictorial  jiossibilities  of  the  situation. 

As  for  pictures  of  the  caravels,  I cared  noth- 
ing for  them.  You  can  buy  them  by  the  bushel 
on  postcards.  But  what  I wanted  to  do  was  to 
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make  a good  picture  of  the  pictorial  conjunction 
of  tlie  medieval  and  the  modern,  d'he  car- 
avels were  historically  correct  for  149*2  : exact 
copies  made  Ity  the  S])anish  government  for  the 
World’s  h’air.  The  crew  was  togged  out  in 
costume  aud  armor  either  borrowed  from  mu- 
seums or  manufactured  for  tlie  occasion  with 
scrupulous  correctness.  And  yet  across  the 
river,  as  a liackground  was  a modern,  very 
modern,  l)last  furnace  in  full  o])eration.  The 
comhination  of  ancient  and  modern  was  one  to 
1)6  met  only  once  in  a lifetime,  and  perhaj)s  not 
even  then.  4’he  Santo  Maria  with  overlianging 
how,  with  unwieldy  castle-aft,  outlandish  yards, 
low  amidships,  ancient  swivel  guns,  lierce  (and 
liai-mless)  Long  Toms  j)ee])ing  from  wooden 
})ortholes  — and  that  ciow's  nest  on  the 
mainmast. 

Sails,  duncolor  : hull,  a reddisli  pui  ])le  ; yello'V 
sheerstrakes,  light  green  foi-ecastle  and  dull 
gi'een  stern.  Add  to  that  as  villainous  a crew 
of  swartliy  ])irates,  ])icturesiiue  and  hlood-thirsty 


(at  $d.00  per  diem,  union  sailor  wages)  and  you 
have  indeed  a picture. 

They  are  rehearsing  the  mutiny  and  you  see 
Columlms  in  rich  purple  flowing  rohe  (possibly 
historically  incorrect,  hut  histrionically  effective), 
sword  in  hand,  holding  hack  the  mutineers.  In 
the  ])auses  of  the  groaning  of  engines,  the  hiss 
of  steam  and  the  crash  of  mighty  machinery  you 
can  liear  his  measured  sonorous  tones  and  the 
sharj)  staccato  reply  of  the  mutineers. 

But  the  background  ! There  is  the  contrast 
that  makes  the  picture.  Red  hematite  ore 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  huge  skeleton  arms 
almost  human  moving  thereon.  Iron  cars  as- 
cending an  inclined  plane  to  the  toj)  of  a fur- 
nace, and  ])ausing  against  the  sky-line  a 
moment,  descend  again,  rhythmically  followed 
by  otliers  of  like  errand.  Effulgent  gleams 
tlirough  brick  arches  that  tell  of  molten  metal 
that  runs  like  water.  Thick  yellow  smoke  over 
tlie  converting  mill  where  the  spiegeleisen  is 
added  to  a ladle  of  boiling  steel  in  a gehenna 
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of  sound  and  siglit,  and  serenely  wafted  towards 
the  empyrean,  above  the  clangor  and  flash  and 
crash,  a smoke  of  rare  and  strange  heauty. 
What  color  is  it  i \\^ith  apologies  to  milliners 
and  rihhon-manufacturers  I can  descrihe  it  only 
as  light  raw  sienna  tinged  with  a faint  blue- 
violet  floating  la/dly  seaward. 

By  this  time  the  Iroquois  has  got  straightened 
out  and  is  proceeding  down  stream  and  the 
llnrlden  is  firing  up  ; fhe  caravels  are  coming 
at  last. 

Now  it  would  he  possible  to  take  them  as 
they  are.  a half  side  view  with  that  horrid  liridge 
and  the  lire  station  for  a background  ; hut  there 
are  several  unshajiely  spiles  gashing  the  jticfure 
and  the  perspective  is  had.  It  is  a shame  to  waste 
good  plates  on  such  an  aliomination.  In  five 
minutes  the  Suntu  Maria  with  its  yellow  sails, 
blue  forecastle,  dull  purple  hull,  marvelous 
crow’s-nest  and  swarthy  crew  will  be  abreast  of 
that  glistening  red  ore,  dull  brown  furnace  and 
white  lime  covered  stockhouse.  Once  more  I 
fix  those  marvelous  colors  in  rny  mind  as  1 
draw  the  slide  and  watcli  the  red  hull  of  the 
JIarl.ley  creep  down  stream  followeil  liy  her 
precious  freight.  It  is  a masterpiece  and  it  is 
mine  1 

"Hey  there!”  shouts  a voice  somewhere 
above  me.  I look  and  have  just  time  to  gras]> 


the  camera  and  jump  out  of  the  way  of  a string 
of  freight  cars  which  are  hacking  down  the 
dock  between  me  and  the  river.  Oh,  those 
prosaic  freight  cars  ! I watch  them  as  they  go 
by  — dull,  impassive,  soulless.  They  crunch 
along  remorselessly  shutting  off  my  vision  of 
the  river.  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Ke ; 
Chicago,  Burlington  A f^uincy  ; Union  Pacific  ; 
Pere  Marcpiette ; Illinois  Cenfral ; Nacional 
Mexicano  ; Pennsylvania  Lines  — these  were 
the  legends  that  unrolled  themselves  slowly 
before  my  disgusted  eyes.  And  they  were 
loaded  with  ]>ig  iron,  good  marketalde  pig  iron  — 
useful  and  profitable  product  of  modern  machin- 
ery, but  hai'dly  a material  that  offers  pictorial 
possibilities. 

The  pig  iron  train  is  in  no  hurry  — one  can- 
not imagine  jiig  iron  in  a hurry  ; car  after  car 
slides  by.  and  betw^een  them  I catch  glimpses  of 
the  caravels  majestically  proceeiling  down  stream 
in  full  ])anoj)ly.  The  serjientine  train  of  ])ig 
lialts,  starts  again,  backs  uji.  couples  on  to  cars 
away  down  in  the  yard,  reverses  its  motion  and 
jiroceeds  — calmly,  im])assively.  Tlie  groaning 
engine  with  hissing  safety-valve,  its  liuge  ])iston- 
rods  rhytlimically  moving  winds  by  and  the 
track  is  clear.  I now  have  an  nninijieded  view 
of  the  river.  It  is  empty.  I'lie  I'aravels  are 
down  by  the  lighthouse,  out  (d'  the  reaeli  of 
my  lens. 


Diffusion  and  Artistic  Modification  in  Photography 

JULIAN  NAVEZ 


IT  was  Impressionism  in  painting  that  pro- 
duced the  “ l)road  ” or  “ diffusion  ” school  of 
photography.  Seeking  after  new  chromatic 
effects  hy  the  juxtaposition  of  variously  colored 
points  or  spots,  the  impressionist  painter  had 
necessarily  to  neglect  the  deffnition  of  details. 
Precision  of  stroke  was  discarded  — it  was  the 
epoch  of  synthesis. 

Certain  photographic  amateurs  also  desired  to 
introduce  the  synthetic  method  into  their  work, 
and  to  attain  this  object  they  had  recourse  to 
various  expedients,  such  as  uncertain  focusing, 
stenophy  (printing  from  a series  of  colored  blocks 
or  plates),  and  diffusing-screens.  One  would 
search  in  vain,  however,  among  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  best  pictures  of  impression- 
ist painters  for  the  total  diffusion  that  charac- 
terizes so-called  synthetic  photographs. 

This  complete  diffusion,  evidently  due  to  the 
insufficient  means  emjjloyed,  is  not  therefore  a 
product  of  the  peculiar  estheticism  of  the  “broad” 
school  of  photographic  workers.  It  cannot, 
moreover,  be  considered  a rational  system  of 
deffnition,  even  in  photography.  In  fact,  for 
the  pro])er  interpretation  of  a subject  those 
things,  that  are  essential  for  the  artistic  expres- 
sion of  a picture,  should  he  deffned  (piite  dlff’er- 
ently  from  those  that  are  useless  or  detractive, 
but  which  are  inevitably  present  in  every  photo- 
graphic view.  As  the  chief  points  of  interest 
are  not  always  located  on  the  same  plane,  and, 
moreover,  the  ])rincipal  plane  cannot  ])resent 
equal  interest  in  all  its  parts,  it  may  he  said 
that  it  is  not  through  any  special  property  of 
the  lens  that  we  must  seek  a satisfactory  and 
esthetic  deffnition.  Besides,  the  artist  who 
would  he  satisffed  with  an  inadequate  maximum 
of  clearness  would  by  that  fact  itself  weaken 
one  of  the  chief  means  of  expression  given  him 
by  the  law  of  contrasts. 

To  he  aide  to  ex])ress  himself  fully,  the  artist 
demands  tones  of  as  extended  a scale  as  j)ossihle 
from  black  to  white  ; this  desire  is  also  mani- 
fested in  the  opposition  of  lines  ami  masses  and 
in  the  gradation  of  deffnition  from  extreme 
clearness  to  the  most  indistinct  diffusion. 

It  has  been  ])ro])osed  to  utilize  the  chromatic 
aberration  of  simj)le  lenses  as  an  agent  of  syn- 
thesis ; hut  whatever  its  character  may  he,  it  in 
no  wise  changes  wliat  wo  have  already  saiil 
regarding  photographic  diffusion.  We  know 
that  the  Idurred  effect  of  the  anachromatic 
image  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  focal  length 
of  a single  lens  varies  according  to  the  color  of 


the  incident  rays.  Thus  the  image  formed  by 
blue  rays  is  nearer  the  lens  than  those  formed 
by  the  green,  yellow  and  red  rays  ; and  if  the 
object  is  sharply  focused  on  the  blue,  the  image 
produced  hy  it  will  he  entirely  covered  by  those 
of  the  green,  yellow  and  red,  which,  being  larger 
and  more  diffused,  surround  the  blue  image 
with  what  is  called,  “ The  chromatic  fringe.” 
This  fringe,  with  its  regular  gradations,  gives 
the  image  a vapory  appearance  that  is  not  with- 
out charm,  hut  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
chromatic  quality  of  the  plate  used,  the  distance 
from  the  object  and  the  color  of  the  subject.  In 
fact,  a plate  sensitive  to  the  blue-violet  rays 
exclusively  could  not  register  the  chromatic 
fringe.  On  the  other  hand,  this  will  be  broader 
and  more  distinct  the  more  extended  is  the 
chromatic  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  As  the 
grading  also  increases  with  the  nearness  of 
the  object,  the  diffusion  of  a landscape  will  be 
more  pronounced  in  the  foreground  than  in  the 
distance.  The  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the 
anachromatic  image  is  further  noticeable  in 
the  sharp  deffnition  of  those  parts  of  the  subject 
that  are  pure  violet-blue,  while  bright  yellow  or 
orange  details  are  translated  hy  a cottony  spot, 
lacking  that  skeleton  that  is  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  synthetic  rendering. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  insufficient 
angle  covered  effectively  hy  a single  lens  with 
large  aperture  often  requires  the  use  of  a 
diaphragm  too  small  to  permit  a deep  deffnition. 
The  advantage  of  utilizing  certain  parts  of  the 
subject,  or  limiting  it  in  space  as  the  graded 
frill  limits  it  in  surface,  is  lost. 

I know  very  well  that  it  is  sought  to  justify 
the  necessity  for  a very  restricted  held  of  view 
hy  asserting  that  it  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
avoid  exaggeration  of  perspective.  I am  also 
aware  that  instruments  of  great  focal  length  are 
generally  recommended  for  the  same  object. 
But  while  this  supposed  necessity  has  been  fre- 
quently affirmed,  it  has  never  been  demonstrated. 
Exaggeration  of  perspective  really  arises  from 
the  essential  difference  between  the  photographic 
image  which  is  sharp  simultaneously  and  con- 
tinuously in  all  its  ])arts,  and  the  image  on  the 
retina,  which  is  snccessiuely  sharj)  in  its  entirety. 
This  difference  is  affirmed  in  all  photographs 
which  show  a clearly  deffned  ensemlde  which 
our  eye  can  perceive  only  successively  and  with 
comparative  slowness.  It  is  true  that  in  view- 
ing a natural  scene  there  is  considerable  effort 
of  the  eye  to  accommodate  itself  to  depth,  how- 
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ever  unconscious  we  may  l>e  of  it,  while  in 
examining  a photogra])h  there  is  ahsolutely  none. 
I’lie  angle  emhraced  hy  the  lens  can  therefoi-e 
he  greater  when  the  object  is  farther  away,  and 
(•onse(iuently  a restricted  angle  of  view  is  not 
forced  u])on  the  ])hotogi-a]iher  who  desires  to 
(d)tain  a true  ])erspective. 

Since  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  to  ilejith 
is  exercised  more  slowly  the  (doser  the  ohject  is, 
it  is  better  to  avoid  taking  the  foreground  on 
too  large  a scale  if  one  wishes  (dearness  of  detini- 
tion  to  extend  to  the  distant  outlines.  In  regard 
to  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  images  ju  oduced 
liy  two  lenses  of  fifty  and  ten  centimeters  focal 
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length  res])ectively.  it  will  lie  found  that  an 
ohject  in  the  foreground,  say  at  a distance  of 
seven  feet,  will  ajijiear  one  third  of  the  natural 
size  with  the  former,  while  it  is  only  one  nine- 
teenth with  the  latter.  It  will  he  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  receiling  scale  in  the 
latte)’  case  will  he  much  the  ti’uei’.  I would  add 
that  in  older  to  have  :i  depth  of  tield  comjiara- 
hle  to  that  ])e)’ceivahle  noi’mally  hy  the  human 
eye,  it  would  he  ahsolutely  necessai-y  to  sto]> 
down  the  lens  of  lifty  centimetei’s  focal  distance 
to  the  lowest  possible  jioint. 

'I’o  avoid  exagger.'ited  ]iei’sp(*ctive.  then,  the 
longei-  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  the  fiiithei’ 
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the  camera  should  he  placed  from  the  ohject. 
From  this  it  may  he  deduced  that  a short-focus 
lens  can  he  utilized  in  practice  more  fre(|uently 
tlian  one  of  long  focus.  Tins  should  not.  of 
course,  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  may 
embrace  a wide  angle.  A short-focus  objective 
shoidd  naturally  correspond  to  a small  image  ; 
hut  a larger  angle  can  he  covered  etfectively 
with  it  than  with  a longer  focus. 

In  practice,  account  shoidd  he  taken  of  the 
fact  that  very  small  pictures  require  consider- 
able enlargement  and  the  eoarseness  of  the  grain 
of  the  reduced  silver  is  apt  to  cause  annoyance. 
Certain  operating  difficulties  also  i)revent  obtain- 
ing the  l>est  results  with  very  small  cameras  ; 
most  amateurs  have  therefore  adopted  the  3l/j  x 
41/4  size. 

The  most  practical  way  to  copy  small  nega- 
tives is  by  jirojection,  as  in  this  way  the  best 
conditions  for  examination  and  control  are  avail- 


able. It  also  offers  to  the  photographer,  who 
believes  seriously  that  diffusion  in  a picture  is  a 
measure  of  its  artistic  value,  the  opportunity 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  without  difficulty 
when  he  considers  tlie  original  too  sliaiqi.  For 
this  purpose,  an  ordinary  camera  can  be  ar- 
ranged without  much  difficulty,  and,  after  care- 
fully focusing  the  view  on  the  screen,  the 
enlargement  can  l)e  modiiied  to  any  degree  of 
diffusion  desired  by  simply  moving  the  lens. 
This  method  is  the  most  rational  way  to  modify 
the  character  of  a photograph  by  diffusion, 
while  utilizing  negatives  whose  qualities  of 
definition  render  them  useful  for  other  purposes, 
particularly  as  records. 

It  will  he  seen  from  what  we  have  said,  that 
an  extra-rapid  anastigmatic  objective  of  F/4.5 
or  F/5  is  really  universal,  as  it  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

Fuiog rgfi a Art ist ica . 


Table  on  Darkroom-Door 

J.  G.  ALLSHOUSE 


IN  a small  shidio  where  economy  of  S]>ace 
was  to  he  considered,  the  arrangement  of 
hanging  a work-table  on  the  darkroom- 
door,  as  here  illustrated,  was  found  of  value. 
The  table,  when  folded  up  on  the  side  of  door 
that  is  out  of  sight  when  closed,  takes  little 
space,  adding  only  a couple  of  inches  to  thickness 
of  door  and,  when  let  down  on  the  work-room 
side  when  door  is  open,  it  makes  a convenient 
table  for  mounting  prints  and  doing  other  work. 
It  can  also  he  used  at  night  to  hold  printing- 
frames,  paper  and  mats  when  printing  and 
developing  by  lamplight.  Make  the  table  two 
inches  smaller  than  width  of  door,  in  order  to 
clear  the  door-sto])s  ; use  live-eighths  or  seven- 
eighths  inch  hoards  and  make  it  two  feet  ten 
inches,  or  three  feet  long,  and  j)ut  it  about 
two  feet  four  inches  from  floor.  Put  tw'o 
cleats,  one  by  two  inches  (aa)  on  the  under-side 
even  with  the  ends,  also  one  cleat  (b)  tw'o  by 
two  indies  on  the  door,  to  which  fasten  table 
wdien  raised  up.  Make  tlie  tw'o  legs  of  one- 
inch  square  stuff,  tapered  down  if  desired,  and 
put  a three-eighths  by  five-inch  crosspiece  (c) 
across,  mortised  into  front  of  legs,  as  shown. 
Hinge  tlie  legs  just  liack  of  the  front  cleat,  and 
hinge  tlie  table  at  back  end  to  the  door;  you 
can  use  T.  straji  or  door  butt  hinges  and  screw 
on  tlat  to  save  time.  Put  a ciqibo.ard  catch  on 
the  under  side  of  table  in  middle  of  front  with 
keeper  on  cleat  above  on  the  door,  to  hold  table 
and  legs  flush  wdth  the  cleat  on  door  wdien 


raised  up.  the  table  and  legs  folding  as  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines  and  hanging  close  to  door. 
If  door-knob  interferes  when  table  is  raised, 
cut  a hole  in  table  the  size  of  the  knob  or  catch. 


You  can  slope  the  toji  of  legs  a little,  so  that 
they  w ill  lean  out  slightly  and  prevent  being 
too  easily  knocked  in  wdien  table  is  down. 
A better  jilan,  of  course,  would  be  a light  fold- 
ing brace,  which  could  be  added  to  the  table, 
like  the  leaves  of  a diniug-tahle. 
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The  Application  of  Photography  to  the  Registry  of 
Legal  Documents 

HENRY  LEFFMANN 


Mr.  BARTLETT’S  communication  leads 
me  to  refer  to  a paper  presented  by 
me  some  years  ago  at  a meeting 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Section  of  Photo- 
graphy and  Microscopy,  advocating  the  substi- 
tution of  photographic  processes  for  the  tedious 
and  inaccurate  methods  of  copying  now  in 
vogue  in  the  registry  bureaus. 

Of  late,  typewriting  has  been  substituted  for 
handwriting.  This  is  a gain  in  legibility  and 
speed,  but  is  still  far  from  ideal,  as  the  dangers 
of  inaccuracy  are  not  wholly  eliminated,  and  the 
important  item  of  signature  is  uncared  for. 
The  sul)ject  seems  to  be  worthy  further  discus- 
sion. 

The  transfer  of  real  estate,  under  whiidi  term 
(disregarding  legal  Iiair-splitting)  we  may  nnder- 
stand  land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  has  always 
been  a matter  of  some  difficulty  and  complexity. 
In  many  times  and  places  land  was  and  is  prac- 
tically inalienable.  Even  now,  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  the  legal  fiction  is  that  all 
land  belongs  to  the  supreme  authority ; that  is, 
the  crown  in  such  a country  as  Englan<l,  and 
the  State  in  such  a country  as  our  own.  Ui)on 
this  principle  rests  the  riglit  of  eminent  domain 
which  the  State  sometimes  exercises  in  its  own 
interests  and  sometimes  confers  u])on  corpora- 
tions. Land  being  irremovalde.  tlie  occupancy 
of  it  is  not  evidence  of  ownei'shij),  and  it  is 
imj)ossible  to  conceal  its  existence.  As  it  is  the 
only  natural  monopoly  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  wealth  in  the  strict  sense  of  tliat  word.  If 
we  carefully  analyze  the  transactions  of  both 
nations  and  individuals,  we  will  tind  that  a 
common  impulse  of  humanity  is  that  of  land- 
grabbing. whether  it  be  by  conquest  of  a Joshua 
or  a Csesar.  or  tlie  ‘‘  benevolent  assimilations  ” 
of  our  own  age  and  country. 

The  enlightened  nations  of  the  ])resent  day 
differ  considerably  as  to  the  amount  of  land- 
transfer  and  the  methods  of  accom])lishing  it. 
We  are  so  accustomed  in  this  country,  .and 
particularly  in  this  city,  to  the  ])ublic  record  of 
deeds.  inortg.ages  and  judgments  and  to  the 
publication  of  names  of  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
even  of  delinquents,  that  we  are  astonished  to 
learn  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  uinversal. 
and  in  some  places  quite  against  the  will  of  the 
community.  Some  notable  contrasts  are  to  be 
found  also  among  what  are  considered  happy 


countries,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  land 
ownership,  d'hus  it  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  average  number  of  land-transfers  an- 
nually in  France  is  about  800,000,  while  the 
total  number  of  land  owners  in  England  is  only 
about  200,000,  so  that  for  England  to  have  as 
much  conveyancing  business  as  France,  would 
require  that  each  English  owner  should  make 
transfers  four  times  each  year. 

In  Philadelphia  the  exact  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness is  not  easily  obtainable,  but  by  impiiry  at 
the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  I learn  that 
in  the  record  work  about  400  books  are  tilled 
each  year,  each  book  containing  bOO  p.ages  of 
the  size  of  the  large  counting-house  ledgers. 
This  will  make  nearly  ^bO.OOO  pages  per  year. 
These  books  contain  principally  deeds  and  mort- 
gages. about  an  e(pial  numlier  of  each  : releases, 
powers  of  attorney  and  some  other  documents 
affecting  ju'operty  make  up  the  remainder.  To 
make  these  copies,  which  are  ex]>ected  to  be 
word  for  word,  a large  force  of  transcril)ing 
clerks  is  maintained. 

]\Ir.  J.  W.  Ridpath  kindly  asceitained  for 
me  tbe  statistics  of  two  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties for  1000.  as  follows  : 

IMontgomery  County.  0.548  documents,  12,000 
to  14.000  pages. 

Bucks  County.  2,084  documents,  5,210  pages. 

Another  very  important  record  de])artment  is 
that  of  the  Register  of  Wills.  It  is  the  rule,  I 
think,  to  ])reserve  tbe  original  docnment  and 
furnish  to  interested  parties  a certified  copy. 
The  original  may  be  seen  l)y  anyone.  These 
methods  are  obviously  open  to  the  s.ame  objec- 
tions that  apj)ly  to  the  tr.anscription  of  deeds 
and  mortgages,  with  the  additional  one  that  as 
the  original  is  open  to  inspection  it  is  likely  to 
be  injured.  4'he  number  of  wills  registered 
in  Philadelpbia  in  a ye.ar  is  considerable.  A 
lawyer  of  this  city  told  me  that  a will  was  tiled 
in  a city  of  western  Pennsylvania,  of  whi(4i  thi'ee 
oflicial  co])ies  were  furnished  by  the  register’s 
oflice,  and  all  the  co])ies  differed,  although  all 
w'ere  duly  certified  as  exact. 

It  must  be  ajiparent  to  every  one  that  tran- 
scri])tions  by  band  are  at  best  clum.sy.  The 
Philadel])hia  de])artments  are  in  good  re])ute 
with  attorneys,  but  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  there  is  considerable  delay 
in  the  i-ecoi-ding  of  an  instrument.  'I'his  does 
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not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  parties,  since 
the  instrument  takes  effect  at  the  moment  it 
is  presented  for  record.  The  possibilities  of 
error  in  transcription  must  always  he  in  mind, 
although  here,  again,  there  is  less  risk,  because 
the  original  document  is  returned  to  its  owner 
and  this  document  is  always  the  best  evidence. 

When  the  systems  of  transcription  were 
inaugurated,  the  possibilities  of  photography 
were  not  only  unknown,  hut  were  cpiite  unsus- 
])ected.  At  the  present  day  the  art  of  duplica- 
tion of  writing  or  drawing  has  been  brought  to 
high  degree  of  perfection.  As  noted  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  the  work  is  not  confined  to  the  copy- 
ing of  the  well-made  originals  consisting  of  black 
lines  on  a white  ground  ; even  old  yellow  nianu- 
scrij)ts  on  parchment  can  he  reproduced  with 
vividness  not  appreciably  inferior  to  the  origi- 
nals. Leail-pencil  writing  on  common  white 
paper  can  be  well  reproduced. 

Briefly,  I propose  that  for  all  documents 
which  are  to  be  copied  for  record,  a negative 
shall  be  made  either  of  full  size  or  somewhat 
reduced,  if  thought  ])ermissilile,  and  from  the 
negative  j)rints  shall  he  made  by  the  best 
])rocesses.  Tbe  negatives  are  not  to  be  kej)t, 
hence  the  same  glass  (^an  lie  used  a number  of 
times,  'rile  jiajier  must  be  of  tbe  best  ipiality, 
jiarticularly  as  regards  its  resistance  to  decay. 
'I’here  is  nothing  in  the  jirobleni  that  is  uncer- 
tain or  indefinite.  Photogra])hy  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  carried  out  independently  of  the 
weather  or  time  of  day  ; jiermanent  jiictures  can 
be  made,  and  control  can  be  exercised  over  the 
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work  at  all  points.  With  regard  to  wills,  I 
propose  that,  even  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
keep  the  original  document,  the  public  should 
he  allowed  access  only  to  the  photographic  copies, 
which  should  he  bound  in  indexed  volumes.  To 
facilitate  the  work,  some  method  of  drawing  up 
legal  documents  may  he  laid  down,  such  as 
standard  size  of  sheet,  character  of  ink,  and 
other  details  ; but  I am  informed  by  an  attorney 
that  recording  officers  would,  under  present  laws 
and  customs,  probably  be  obliged  to  accept  for 
record  any  legible  document,  so  that  very  close 
requirements  would  probably  be  impracticable 
at  first,  and  as  far  as  wills  are  concerned  of 
course  impossible.  However,  whatever  the  eyes 
can  read,  the  camera  also  can  read,  and  there 
will  be  no  practical  difficulty  on  this  point. 

A special  advantage  in  the  photographic 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  copy  can  be 
made  much  smaller  than  the  original,  without 
sacrifice  of  legibility.  This  will  enable  a much 
larger  number  of  copies  to  he  stored  in  a given 
space.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  now 
before  keepers  of  records  of  any  kind  is  the 
demand  for  space,  and  when  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  records  the  storing  space  should 
be  proof  against  tire,  water  and  vermin,  the  cost 
becomes  luirdensome.  By  reducing  the  copy  to 
a quarter-size  of  the  original,  which  can  lie 
done  with  perfect  preservation  of  legibility  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  by  using  paper  much 
thinner  than  that  of  the  original,  important 
jiractical  advantages  are  obtained. — Journal  of 
fhr  riiofogra plilr  Soclrtij  (f  Philadelphia. 
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Incongruous  Backgrounds 

WHP^N  the  pillar,  draperies  and  other 
hackneyed  incongruities  of  the  old-time 
photographer’s  studio  were,  at  last,  relegated 
to  the  past,  great  was  the  satisfaction  among  the 
advocates  of  good  taste  in  portrait-photography. 
But  these  good  people  were  destined  to  endure 
for  many  years  another  inartistic  accessory — 
the  artificial  background.  Generally  this  took 
the  form  of  a landscaj)e,  a marine-view  or  an 
architectural  design. 

At  first  the  artistic  appearance  of  these 
painted  screens  left  much  to  he  desired  ; hut 
gradually  this  defect  was  remedied,  and  of  late 
years  the  character,  design  and  execution  have 
been  eminently  satisfactory.  In  many  present- 
day  portraits,  however,  and  particularly  in  those 
made  in  the  home  of  tlie  sitter,  the  background 
is  transformed  into  one  in  accord  with  the 
photographer’s  fancy,  by  being  worked  in  on 
the  negative.  The  artistic  appearance  of  these 
created  liackgrounds  depends  entirely  on  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  ])hotographer.  and  in 
many  instances  tlie  results  are  admirable  in 
design,  workmanship  and  effectiveness.  Gener- 
ally, however,  they  offend  the  artistic  sense  by 
a lack  of  truth  and  fitness.  A portrait  bears 
all  the  evidence  of  concentrated  lighting  — 
having  been  made  indoors  : and  yet  the  view 
behind  the  sitter  represents  a landsca])e  in  all 
its  frankness  and  beauty  of  design,  when  a 
background  neutral  in  character,  or  suggestive 
of  the  home,  would  seem  to  be  more  desirable. 
If  for  some  reason  a landscape  must  seive  as 
the  background,  the  ex])erienced  j)hotogra])her 
can  easily  arrange  his  light  — if  properly 
erpiipped  — or  he  may  retoucli  the  negative,  to 
create  the  effect  of  an  oj)en-air  ])ose.  In  trying 
to  match  the  illumination  of  the  backgrouml.  he 
will  take  care  that  the  direction  of  tlie  liglit  is 
uniform  throughout. 

The  photograjiher  with  a passion  for  apply- 
ing, wathout  discrimination,  an  artificial  open- 
air  background  to  a studio  or  an  at-home  ]iortrait, 
may  quote  as  authority  for  his  practice  tlie  mas- 
ters in  painting,  old  as  well  as  moilern.  It  is 
true  that  portraits  by  artists  from  the  renais- 
sance to  those  of  our  own  day  ajijiear  with 
backgrounds  of  natural  scenery,  the  obvious  in- 
tention being  to  enbance  the  beauty  of  the 
picture,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  artist 
or.  may  be,  that  of  the  model.  La  (lioconda 


(Mona  Lisa),  by  Da  Vinci  — which  has  mys- 
teriously disapjieared  from  the  Louvre  — showed 
a distant  landscape  of  rather  imaginary  beauty, 
but  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  personal  charm 
of  the  sitter.  A portrait  of  Charles  V,  by 
Titian,  represents  that  monarch  seated  on  a 
balcony  against  the  orthodox  pillar  and  curtain, 
and  glimpse  of  a conventionalized  landscajie. 
A ])icture,  about  one  hundred  years  later,  by 
Rubens,  portrays  Helen  Fourment  and  her  little 
son  with  a similar  setting.  A portrait  of  the 
same  period,  by  the  elegant  A"an  Dyck,  repre- 
sents Lord  Wharton,  youthful,  handsome  and 
gorgeously  costumed,  standing  against  an  har- 
monious combination  of  curtain,  rocks  and  trees. 
Portraits  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one 
and  a half  centuries  later,  are  mostly  executed 
with  straight,  open  landscapes  for  backgrounds  ; 
but.  in  his  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
and  her  baby  daughter,  the  latter  only  is  jiosed 
against  a fragment  of  smiling  landscape  — a 
peculiarly  happy  touch.  Sir  Joshua’s  illustrious 
comjmtriot,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  achieved, 
about  the  same  time,  his  magnificent  jiortrait  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Graham.  The  beautiful  model 
is  posed  against  the  base  of  a classic  column  — 
a foil  to  her  graceful  figure  — and  a somber 
landscape  sets  off  the  magnificent  costume.  In 
his  well-known  Lansdowne  portrait  of  George 
Washington,  Gilbert  Stuart  also  utilized  the 
traditional  combination  of  column,  curtain  and 
jirosjiect  : and.  among  the  painters  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  .lohn  Sargent  freipiently  portrays  his 
sitters  against  an  open-air  background,  the  light 
throughout  lieing  well  diffused. 

Hundreds  of  additional  examples  can  be  cited, 
in  wliich  tbe  models  are  jiosed  indoors  and 
against  a setting  of  natural  scenery,  but.  in  all 
of  them  the  lighting  is  consistent  and  truthful. 
Such  rugged  jiainters  as  INIichelangelo,  \’elas- 
quez.  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals  almost  inva- 
riably eschewed  decoi'ative  backgrounds  and 
jiortrayed  their  sitters  against  a jilain  setting; 
but  the  lighting  in  all  of  these  studio-portraits 
is  characteristically  b.armonious.  J’he  jihoto- 
grajther.  ilisjiosed  to  be  consistent,  will  see  to  it 
that  the  scenic  background,  wbetbei’  ready- 
made or  to  be  created  on  tbe  negative,  agrees 
with  the  lighting  imparted  to  the  sitter  and.  if 
jiossible.  with  his  character  and  jiersonality. 
Or  the  artist  may  prefer  to  introduce  a setting 
of  some  original,  fanciful  ilesign. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography,  although  advanced  camerists 
are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist 
photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine 
sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Spring-Scenes 

This  is  spring-time,  and  evidences  of  the  season  greet 
the  eye  and  ravish  the  ear  of  the  nature-lover.  As  we 
noted  on  a similar  occasion  : “ Everywhere  is  seen  the 

renewing  of  life.  Under  tlie  combined  magic  of  sun 
and  rain,  the  sere,  brown  hills  are  rapidly  changing  to 
emerald.  The  trees  are  donning  a misty  covering  which, 
in  a few  weeks,  will  become  translucent  green.  Soft, 
fleecy  clouds  drift  across  the  sky,  which  is  of  that  deli- 
cate blue  of  which  poets  love  to  write.  The  first  frail 
blossoms  of  the  year  begin  to  carpet  the  woodland,  and 
“ birds  are  singing  in  every  bush.” 

The  camerist  rejoices  with  the  feathered  harbingers 
of  spring,  glad  to  be  in  the  open  air  and  to  enjoy  the 
fragrant  breezes,  the  flitting  lights  and  shadows,  the 
awakening  of  forest,  brook  and  field.  Years  ago  it 
was  customary  to  refer  in  poetic  strains  to  the  camera 
which  had  lain  on  the  shelf,  accumulating  dust  during 
the  long  winter-months,  and,  after  a long  rest,  was  now 
being  taken  by  its  enthusiastic  owner  into  the  woods 
and  the  fields.  This  sentiment  is  beautiful  ; but  loses 
none  of  its  charm  because  the  photographer  has  learned 
how  to  use  his  equipment  in  home-amusements  during 
the  interim  of  fall  and  spring,  and  is  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  new  material  in  Nature's  vast  store- 
house. 

There's  many  a beginner,  who.  through  practical 
experiences,  after  long  and  serious  deliberation,  has 
acquired  an  improved  field-camera  which  he  is  eager  to 
give  a trial ; or  he  has  been  pursuaded  to  experiment 
with  a type  of  lens  new  to  him.  We  note,  too.  the  stu- 
dent who  is  interested  to  see  how  the  rules  of  compo.si- 
tion,  balance  and  harmony  will  operate  in  actual  practice  ; 
for  did  he  not  at  the  Editor's  suggestion  acquire  a num- 
ber of  pictorial  annuals  in  order  to  admire  and  emulate 
the  achievements  of  noted  artist-photographers'.’  An- 
other amateur  has  studied  books  on  the  photography  of 
birds,  how  to  record  successfully  their  habits  in  nest- 
building. in  caring  for  the  young,  and  other  activities. 
To  engage  in  such  work  reijuires  special  apparatus, 
ingenious  devices  and  the  exercise  of  vigilance,  tact  and 
skill.  We  must  not  forget  the  worker,  who,  from 
necessity  or  the  pleasure  of  it,  constructed  his  own 
camera.  He.  too.  has  been  impatiently  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  efficiency  of  his  handiwork. 

There  are  many  more  — they  may  lie  numbered  by 
the  thousands  — who  are  actuated  by  laudable  motives 
to  rush  with  camera  into  Nature  play-grounds.  The 
squirrels  and  the  liirds,  high  among  the  tree-tops,  are 
startled  by  an  ominous  sound.  Is  it  the  hunter  cocking 
his  gun  ? There  is  not  need  for  alarm  ; for  it  is  but 
the  harmless  click  of  the  camera-man  — a friend  and 
not  a foe.  He  is  in  search  of  an  April  landscape,  with 
its  evanescent  and  ever-changing  beauty.  Now  and 
then  he  stops  to  survey  with  a critical  eye  a group  of 
early  spring-flowers,  which,  if  the  light  is  right,  he  ]iro- 


ceeds  to  make  his  own.  If  he  is  not  sure  of  his  botani- 
cal knowdedge.  he  consults  his  pocket  flower-guide, 
which  he  was  wise  enough  to  take  with  him.  The 
brook,  whose  rippling  music  has  caught  his  ear,  now' 
arrests  his  attention.  At  this  season  its  waters  are 
copious,  and  it  hurries  swiftly  along  its  course  among 
soft  banks,  issuing  from  the  gentle  wood  out  into  the 
meadow  where  in  a sinuous  line  it  flashes  its  way  till  lost 
to  view'.  On  the  lookout  for  pictures  thus  afforded,  the 
camerist  may  not  be  aware  that  subjects  of  another  sort, 
equally  grateful,  await  his  favor.  Beyond  the  meadow 
in  a field  is  a plough-man  turning  the  soil.  He  is  shout- 
ing to  his  horses  and  cracking  his  whip ; but  these 
sounds  fail  to  impress  the  camera-man.  absorbed  as  be 
is  with  views  of  spaces  and  perspective.  To-morrow, 
with  fair  weather,  they  will  surely  make  their  presence 
known  — unless  our  friend  has  been  lured  elsewhere. 
But  see!  Another  camerist  is  seen  advancing  from  the 
opposite  direction  ; he  notes  the  pictorial  possibilities, 
and  prepares  for  serious  work.  The  new-comer  has 
completed  his  ta.sk  and,  prospecting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, discovers  a farmer  spading  the  ground  for  early 
vegetables — welcome  material  for  his  omnivorous  cam- 
era. There  are  other  scenes  of  activity  about  tbe  farm, 
occasioned  by  the  advent  of  spring,  and.  unless  the 
ammunition  of  the  camerist  is  exhausted,  more  prizes 
are  added  to  his  film-case. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  city-man  should  con- 
fine his  ex]iressions  of  spring  to  the  country.  He  will 
find  pictorial  indications  of  this  season  within  the  city 
limits.  Boys  playing’  marliles  in  the  streets,  young  Caseys 
at  the  bat,  and  girls  skipping  rope  provide  suitable 
material  of  a pleasing  character.  Besides,  a glance 
through  back  numbers  of  Photo-Eka,  whieb  contain 
jiictures  descriptive  of  sjiring,  will  suggest  to  the  Guilder 
contestant  many  appropriate  subjects  for  the  entries  to 
“.Spring-Scenes.”  w’hich  competition  closes  ISIay  dl. 
They  must  be  tyjiical  of  tbe  spring-season,  and  proclaim 
their  true  character  in  no  mistaken  manner.  Originality 
of  design  in  composition,  sentiment  and  expression,  com- 
bined with  good  workman.ship  and  artistic  treatment, 
should  characterize  the  contributions  to  this  competition 
as  well  as  to  all  others  tlnat  follow. 

A Home-Made  Lantern 

J.  G.  Allsbouse 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  light  your  darkroom 
by  ailmitting  daylight  through  a si'reen  of  colored  glass 
or  fabric,  and  even  in  daytime  it  is  better  to  use  artifi- 
cial light,  because  the  varying  intensity  of  daylight 
makes  it  dillicult  to  judge  tbe  density  in  olitaining  uni- 
form negatives.  The  cheajier  forms  of  ruby  lamps, 
however,  are  not  at  all  satisfactory  for  the  working  of 
developing-])a])ers ; and  a large,  well-made  lamp  that 
gives  a strong  enough  light  for  jirinting  and  atfords 
plenty  of  good,  safe  light  for  developing  prints,  is  ([iiite 
an  expensive  item. 
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A STEADY  GAZE  HONORABLE  MENTION  CATS  AND  KITTENS  FANNIE  T.  CASSIDY 


The  (larkrootn-laiitern,  liere  illustrated,  you  can  make 
easily  at  a triding  cost,  and  it  will  be  better  in  many 
respects  than  the  most  expensive  one  yon  could  buy. 
Get  a light  wooden  hox,  about  1 foot  square  and  l'i>  to 
l!  feet  long,  or  make  one  of  thin  boards.  In  the  lower 
halt  of  one  long  side,  cut  an  opening  7x9  inches  ; in  the 
left-hand  side  another  7x9  opening,  and  in  the  right- 
hand  side  a somewhat  longer  opening  — say,  7 x lo 
inches,  d’his  right-hand  opening  is  to  admit  an  ordi- 
nary oil-lamj)  and  chimney.  Put  tipright,  grooved 
strips  at  sides  of  the  three  openings.  Por  the  front,  use 
four  strips  of  ’s  incli  or  thinner  wood  at  each  side, 
arranged  thus:  first  a ’’l-inch  wide  strip  next  to  box. 
then  a 1-iiich  wide  strip,  another  -^l-inch  wide,  and 
another  1-inch  wide.  In  the  cut,  a shows  end  of  strips 
and  the  I i-inch  grooves  made.  In  groove  next  to  box. 
put  a piece  of  8 x 10  ruby  glass;  in  the  second  groove, 
a piece  of  8 x 10  orange  glass.  Each  glass  slides  up 
and  down  over  the  opening.  Half  way'  up  in  each  of 
the  riglit-liand  -’i-inch-wide  strips,  cut  a sloj)ing  groove 
and  notch,  as  in  h : tlie  glass  can  then  be  raised  by 
introducing  tlie  fingers  under  it,  and,  tilting  the  bot- 
tom edge  to  rest  in  the  notch,  will  remain  raised.  The 
two  pieces  of  glass  can  be  used  in  combination,  or  sepa- 
rately, over  the  opening;  or  both  may  be  left  u]i  if 
unobstructed  white  light  is  wanted. 

Over  left-lnand  opening  place  an  8 x 10  ground  glass, 
the  ground  side  next  to  light  — for  examining  nega- 
tives and  prints  while  fixing,  and  for  lighting  the  work- 
table with  subdued  light.  Have  a |)iece  of  sheet  iron  or 
black  cardboard  to  slide  down  over  it  when  you  do  not 
want  the  white  light.  Over  right-hand  opening,  have 
another  light-juoof  sliding  ilooi-  through  which  you  can 
reach  the  lain])  to  regulate  the  flame.  The  grooved 
strips  for  t he.se  slides  can  be  more  simjjle  than  those  for 
the  coloreil  glass. 


F'or  ventilation  cut  a M-inch  opening  in  center  of  top 
and  a number  of  small  holes  in  rear  of  box  near  bottom ; 
over  these  openings,  inside  of  box,  tack  a piece  of  black 
tin  or  sheet  iron  about  6-inch  square,  bent  and  shaped 
as  in  c,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  direct  or  reflected  light. 
If  the  grooved  strips  are  too  thick  and  light  escapes  at 
top  of  glass,  put  a strip  of  cardboard  behind  first  glass 
at  top  of  opening.  Use  any  glass  oil-lamp  with  low- 
down  burner,  and  flat  bowl ; of  course  the  better  burner 


(Hat  or  round  wick)  you  can  use  in  a lamp  th.at  will  suit 
the  space,  the  better  for  printing  developing  paper. 
You  can  increase  the  light  by  putting  a piece  of  bright 
tin  behind  lamp.  When  printing,  raise  both  glasses 
and,  after  exposing,  lower  the  orange  glass  which  will 
give  a large  volume  of  safe  light  for  developing  paper; 
for  developing  negatives,  turn  down  the  lamp  and  use 
the  ruby  or  both  glasses. 
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Hf)NOKAI!I,K  MKN'nitN  CATS  AND  KITTKNS 


'•  FLCFFY."  L.  M.  KKD  iHT.M  KVKK 
"SMUDGK.”  CAUL  H.  BROWN 


"RRKTTV  BI)V.” 
“ Kcri'v  (;ra V.” 


II.  O.  |•I1ISIT•,R 
A.  iIASrOIONF, 


Awards  — Cats  and  Kittens 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Address  all  prints  for  competition  to  Photo-Era, 
Hound  liohin  Guild  Editor,  3S3  lioylston  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize;  Value  $10.00;  Secoyid ; Value  $5.00; 
Third:  Value  .$2.. 50 ; Honorable  Mention  : Those  whose 
work  is  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honor- 
able Mentions. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  instead 
of  supplies. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo- Era  standard. 

-f.  A package  of  prints  ivill  not  be  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  icith  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  seraratbey,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  pilate  or  flm,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  e.rposure,  developer  and  jirinting-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  letter. 

(5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Eba,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  hoard,  not  the  fie.rible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express.  Section 
1 ) Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1913 

February  — “ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

March  — “ Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  April  30. 
April  — “ Spring-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

May  — “ Park-Scenes.”  Closes  June  30. 

June  — “ General  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

.luly  — “ Wild  Flowers.”  Closes  August  3il. 

August  — “ Marine-Studies.”  Closes  Se]itember  30. 
September  — “ Shore-Scenes.”  Chxses  October  31. 

( k’tober  — “Rainy  Daj'S.”  Closes  Novendter  30. 
November  — “ Cbristmas  Cards.”  Closes  December  31. 

1 >ecendier  — “ Home-Scenes.”  Clo.ses  January  31. 


Fir.st  Prize : Mrs.  Alice  F.  Foster. 

Second  Prize:  William  S.  Davis. 

Third  Prize : Paul  R.  Morrison. 

Honorable  Mention : Harry  Adams,  Carl  H.  Brown, 
Nick  Bruehl,  Ward  E.  Bryan,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Culbertson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Durrant,  Mrs.  Genie  Ga- 
lerno,  Romuald  J.  Garneau,  Arlo  E.  Garnsey,  A.  Gas- 
coigne, Vern  R.  Huff,  T.  W.  Kilmer,  Paul  P.  Kimball, 
Frank  E.  Ludlum,  Aloj's  Maerz,  Katherine  McManness, 
R.  I).  Murray,  Harry  G.  Phister,  L.  M.  Reightmeyer, 
Henry  J.  Schulz,  Anna  M.  Shurtleff,  D.  Vincent  Smith, 
Oliver  T.  Waite,  Wm.  N.  White. 

Monthly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible  pro- 
vided they  have  never  received  ant  prizes  or 
Honorable  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  PROVIDED  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data.  The  rules  on  opposite  column  apply  here. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00.  Second  Prize:  Value  .$2.50. 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50.  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Special  Prize-Competition 
For  Hand-Colored  Photographs 

To  encourage  the  fascinating  pastime  of  coloring 
photographic  prints,  Photo-Era  offers  a series  of 
prizes,  aggregating  $22.50,  for  the  best  three  hand- 
colored  pictures. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  contest  is  open  only  to  amateur  photographers  — 
beginners  and  advanced  workers  — who  live  in  the 
LTnited  States  of  America.  Professional  and  semi- 
professional  photographers  are  not  eligible. 

2.  The  subject  to  be  colored,  size,  and  style  of  color- 
ing are  at  the  discretion  of  the  contestant;  but  it  must 
be  a j)rint  upon  any  sensitized  jihotographic  paper. 

3.  The  colors  must  have  been  deposited  with  the  aid 
of  the  brush.  Watercolors  in  the  form  of  cakes,  tubes, 
bottles,  sheets  or  stamps  should  be  used. 

4.  The  work  of  coloring,  as  well  as  all  the  photo- 
graphic work,  including  print,  must  be  by  the  con- 
tributor. 

5.  Pictures  awarded  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
become  the  property  of  Photo-Era. 

6.  All  prints  not  receiving  a prize  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the  senders,  if  fully  prepaid  and 
accompanied  by  full  amount  of  return  postage  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

7.  Contest  closes  May  15.  IIIRI. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize  $10.00 

Second  Prize  7.50 

Third  Prize  5.00 

Next  three  in  order  of  merit  will  receive  a prize  of 
•$2.00  each. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  photograpbic  materials  of 
any  nature  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  to  be  selected  by 
tbe  winners. 
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A WINTRY  PROSPECT 
FIRST  PRIZE 
CATS  AND  KITTENS 
ALICE  F.  FOSTER 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  iris/drig  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  jiliotoijraphir  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  dejiarl ment.  .iddress  all  in- 
rpiiries  to  tinild  Editor,  I’iioto-Kha,  ■!S.i  Royhton 
Street.  Boston.  If  a jtersonal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stampeel  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


F.  C).  — Xo;  prints  for  reproduction-purposes 

need  not  be  on  glossy  paper.  A .smooth  surface,  any 
matte  Velox  or  smooth  platinum  in  black  and  white 
with  good  contrast  is  acceptable. 

F.  M.  ]>. — In  using  flashpowders,  a certain  degree 
of  precaution  is  necessary.  Directions  how  to  handle 
safely  this  inflammable  compound  have  been  frequently 
printed  in  Photo-Ek.\  ; but  the  Editor  is  always  ready 
to  advise  how  accidents  in  flashlight- work  may  be 


avoided.  The  directions  which  accom]tany  each  bottle 
of  “ Agfa  ■■  Blitzlicht  powder  are  worth  remembering. 

Do  not  smoke,  lest  a spark  should  fall  on  tlie  jtowder. 

Always  cork  up  the  bottle  immediately  you  have 
taken  out  the  nece.ssary  quantity. 

Fire  it  at  a respectable  distance  from  curtains  or 
highly-intlammable  hangings,  remembering  that  the 
flame  reaches  a considerable  heiglit. 

■\lway  tire  it  as  a loose  heap,  and  do  not  enclose  the 
powder  in  anything. 

On  no  account  attempt  to  fire  it  in  any  description  of 
7nagazine-lami>.  or  blow  it  through  him|>. 

Supposing  the  firing  does  not  take  place  and  the 
touch-pa]ier  apj^ears  to  have  gone  out  ; 

Do  not  stir  up  the  ].owder  with  your  fingers,  or  bend 
over  it.  until  quite  certain  there  is  no  danger  of  ignition. 

,\gfa  Flashpowder  will  not  exjilode  by  friction  or 
concussion  ; it  reiiuires  an  actual  spark. 

Do  not  attempt  to  light  the  powder  with  a short  wax 
taper  held  in  the  hand. 
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COXFIDENCES  Copiiiiiiht.  Win.  S.  Dnr,.^ 

SECOND  PRIZE  CATS  AND  KITTENS 


P.  It.  — A probaljle  cause  of  the  discoloration  or 
fading  of  your  gas-light  prints  is  imperfect  fixing". 
When  prints  are  left  in  the  fixing-hatli  without  heing 
kept  iu  motion,  the  center  juiiits.  heing  p otected  from 
the  action  of  the  hath  t)y  the  prints  above  and  below, 
may  cause  trouble.  When  one  is  not  certain  that  all 
prints  have  been  properly  fixed,  a wise  precaution  is  to 
put  the  whole  lot  through  a fresh,  strong  hath  before 
washing. 

E.  F.  — The  uneven  density  of  your  plates  may  lie 
caused  by  uneven  drying.  If  the  temperature  is  sud- 
denly changed  during  drying,  a diiference  in  density  will 
result.  It  is  sometimes  a temptation  to  hurry  a plate 
by  jiutting  it  in  a warmer  place  to  finish  drying  ; hut 
t he  temptation  shordd  he  resisted,  or  trouble  will  follow, 
d'he  plates  can  he  soaked  and  redried  without  showing 
the  lilies. 

0.  A.  T.  — Dr.  Eder’s  Chromium  Intensifier  seems 
to  he  on  the  German  Market,  hut  not  obtainable  in  the 
States.  A tabloid  ( 'hromium  Intensifier  is  put  out  by 
the  Iiiirroughs  Wellcome  Co. 

F.  G.  II. — The  discovery  of  the  X-rays  resulted  from 
the  accidental  observation  made  by  Professor  Wilhelm 
Conrad  Hoentgen,  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Wuershurg,  that 


certain  crystals,  in  the  vicinity  of  a vacuum  tube  with 
which  he  was  experimenting,  glowed  with  a phospho- 
rescent light,  even  when  opaque  substances  were  in- 
terpo.sed  between  the  tube  and  the  shining  crystals. 
I"'urther  experimenting  showed  that  the  tube  was  giving 
off  a radiation  which,  though  ()uite  invisible  to  the  eye, 
had  the  power  of  affecting  photographic  plates,  and 
passed  through  Hesh  and  hone,  metal  plates,  blocks  of 
wood,  and  practically  all  opaque  substances,  almost  as 
readily  as  light  passes  through  a sheet  of  glass.  Robert 
Williams  Wood,  discussing  the  X-ray  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  modern  world,  in  Popular  ^Mechanics 
Maijaziur.  says : “ As  it  hapjiened,  I was  engaged  in 

graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  time 
the  discovery  was  made,  and  one  morning,  as  I passed 
through  the  laboratory,  one  of  the  junior  professors 
called  out  to  me,  ‘ Oh,  come  in  here  and  see  the  pictures ; 
they  are  most  extraordinary,  and  were  made  with  a new 
kind  of  ray  which  Roentgen  has  discovered."  Together 
we  went  into  one  of  the  smaller  laboratories,  where, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  was  a row  of  radiographs,  such  as 
we  are  now  familiar  with,  hut  which  at  the  time  were 
perfectly  startling."  The  dangers  of  the  X-ray  have 
been  realized  at  the  cost  of  the  arms  of  experimenters. 
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THE  FIRST  OUTIXG  THIRD  PRIZE  CATS  AND  KITTENS  I‘AUL  R.  MORRISON 


Print- Criticism 

Address  all  jnints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eba, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  he 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  flm.  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  jorinting-process. 


I).  J.  W.  — Your  attempt  to  portray  a group  of  per- 
sons dressed  in  the  costume  of  tlie  time  of  the  American 
Itevolution  is  praisewortliy  ; huttlie  result  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  interest  of  the  sitters  is  divided  ; 
some  faces  are  turned  in  one  direction,  some  in  another. 
The  expression  on  the  faces  shows  that  very  few  of  tlie 
models  are  in  sympathy  with  the  topic  of  the  moment. 
Besides,  the  columns  — an  importaTit  architectural  fea- 
ture of  the  apartment  — are  violently  tipping  to  one 
side,  and  the  chandelier  is  also  out  of  perjiendicular, 
proof  that  the  cajuera  was  not  level.  Trimming  will 
scarcely  improve  this  picture. 

M.  J.  P.  — ‘"On  Guard.’’  Had  the  jiicture  been 
taken  as  a horizontal  rather  than  as  an  ujiright.  a better 
perspective  of  the  street  would  have  been  obtained. 
The  horseman  is  too  centrally  located,  llis  position 
should  have  been  more  to  the  right,  having  a larger 
space  in  front. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  1).  — Your  photograph  entitled  ‘‘The 
Cadets  " is  marred  by  the  pole  which  cuts  the  jiicture  in 
half:  and  the  lines  show  di.stortion  from  pointing  the 
camera  downward. 

K.  L.  B.  — Your  sunset  picture  is  very  beautiful,  and 
a good  example  of  circular  composition ; the  lack  of 
detail  in  foreground  trees  only  helps  to  carry  out  the 
evening  effect.  In  "Live  Oaks’’  you  have  very  pleasing 


composition  in  line,  which  is  greatly  improved  by  trim- 
ming one  inch  from  the  top,  thus  doing  away  with  ha- 
lation and  ugly  line  of  branch.  “ 'Winter  Woods  ” is  a 
very  successful  winter  picture,  improved  by  trimming 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  throwing  the  path  a little  out 
of  center  and  removing  tree  which  leans  out  of  picture 
at  right. 

J.  P.  H.  — Your  position  on  the  sidewalk  has  con- 
fused the  perspective  and  the  halation  about  the  lights 
would  indicate  too  long  exposure.  Perhaps  a softer 
working  paper  would  give  better  results. 

Mrs.  G.  G. — As  a portrait  grouj),  “At  Lunch”  is 
not  unsuccessful,  though  the  figure  at  right  shows  some 
distortion  from  being  too  near  tbe  lens.  A longer  ex- 
posure would  have  given  better  detail  lioth  in  highlights 
and  shadows. 

A.  M.  W. — In  "A  Busy  ('orner’’  the  focus  should 
have  been  on  foreground  group,  which  is  now  more  in- 
distinct than  the  clock  in  distance.  The  projecting  bal- 
cony in  upper  left  is  unfcjrtuuate,  but  cannot  be  trimmed 
oti'  witbout  loss  to  the  jucture. 

M.  K.  G.  — Your  picture  entitled  “ A Colonial  Day  in 
iSchool  ” is  a very  interesting  and  well  thought  out  com- 
position, its  chief  fault  being  a division  of  interest 
between  tbe  two  groups,  either  one  of  which  is  a picture 
in  itself. 

A.  S.  — “The  Day’s  Beginning’’  has  much  of  the 
early  morning  feeling  and  is  of  real  ]>ictorial  value. 
Trinmiiug  from  the  right  to  take  off  first  pide  improves 
composition. 

A.  B. — Technical  work  on  print  submitted  is 
excellent  and  composition  good  with  the  exce])tion  of  a 
very  heavy  and  confused  foreground,  'rrimming  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  and  one-quarter 
of  an  incb  from  left  greatly  iui  ])roves  the  ]iicture. 

.M.  \'. — A gray  effect  similar  to  that  in  the  print 
suVimitted  may  he  ohttiiued  by  giving  long  ex)iosure  and 
sliort  development  ; or  by  using  a soft  worldng  jiajter 
like  soft  Azo. 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  W.  B.  Morrison's 
beautiful  picture,  The  Willows,”  which,  as  this  month’s 
initial  illustration,  proclaims  the  month  which  inspires 
the  poet's  muse.  It  was  awarded  second  prize  in  the 
“ Spring-Pictures  ” competition,  August,  1911.  Data: 
April,  11  A.M.  ; light  dull,  about  to  rain  ; rear  combina- 
tion of  a Goerz,  series  111.,  14-inch  focus;  stop,  F/12; 
ray-filter  ; -?4  second ; Cramer  iSIedinm  Iso  ; pyro  ; gum- 
print.  Those  interested  in  the  process  of  gum-printing 
are  referred  to  Mr.  Morrison's  article  “ Notes  on  Gum- 
Printing.”  Photo-Era  for  September,  1911. 

The  pictures  illustrating-  the  pictorial  ability  of 
Harry  I).  Williar,  which  have  occasionally  appeared  in 
Photo-Era,  have  been  landscapes.  Of  recent  years 
this  successful  worker  has  engaged  in  portraiture  and 
genre.  An  admirable  example  of  the  latter  is  this 
month’s  frontispiece.  As  regards  the  beauty  of  the 
model,  there  can  he  hut  one  opinion  ; and  one  cannot 
deny  that  the  pose  and  the  lighting  have  heen  managed 
exceedingly  well.  Harmony  is  the  keynote  of  this 
attractive  picture,  and  the  artist  deserves  warm  praise 
for  having  avoided  successfully  the  least  tendency 
towards  harshness  in  the  drapery  and  the  flesh-tints. 
The  values  throughout  are  true,  and  the  lines,  with  the 
exception  of  a fragment  of  the  settee,  at  the  right,  are 
easy  and  graceful.  Data:  10,.30  a.m.  ; window-light- 
ing; Hammer  plate  ; M.  Q.  ; Vesta  lens;  9-inch  focus; 
stop,  F/5 ; S X 10  Cyko  print  enharged  from  4 x ."i. 

W.  W.  Klenke  displays  marked  talent  as  a draughts- 
man in  his  original  illustrations  to  his  article  on  plaster- 
casts.  The  design,  page  101,  has  heen  ingeniously 
elaborated  from  a photograph  of  Michelangelo's  sculp- 
tured group.  Morning  and  Evening,  ’ in  the  Medici 
Chapel,  at  Florence.  Mr.  Klenke's  success  as  a photo- 
grapher of  statuary  was  adecjuately  shown  in  his  j>ic- 
ture,  ‘‘The  Bather,"  which  won  a prize  in  the  “Copy- 
ing Works  of  Art  ’’  Guild  competition,  and  was 
reproduced  in  the  .June  issue,  191  1.  His  photogi  aph  of 
“ David,”  page  104,  was  made  merely  for  the  jmrpose 
of  comparison,  and  is  not  worthy  to  he  considered  as  a 
pictorial  effort. 

The  picture  of  “ David,”  page  105.  is  not  an  interpre- 
tation. hut  rather  a technically  perfect  record  by  a 
thoroughly  competent  professional,  E.  A.  Cleaveland, 
who  photographed  the  principal  casts  at  the  Caproni 
works,  for  the  firm’s  viduminous  catalog.  Besides  dis- 
playing the  comparative  merits  of  an  exemplary  plaster- 
cast.  this  photograph  demonstrates  the  value  of  a 
department  of  commercial  j)hotography  which  suffers 
for  the  lack  of  genuine  experts.  Members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Commercial  Photographers, 
please  take  notice  ! 

“ lie  has  the  sold  of  a true  artist  1 ” This  exjiression 
by  a noted  American  painter  was  applied  to  the  master- 
piece by  Dwight  A.  Davis,  which  emhellishes  this  issue, 
jiage  1(17.  Another  print  of  this  beautiful  subject,  a ver- 
itable summer  idyl,  was  hung  at  the  last  London  Salon, 
of  recent  occurrence,  where  it  excited  much  favorable 
comment.  Like  all  Mr.  Davis’  work,  this  ex<|ui.“ite  pic- 
ture is  pure,  straight  photograjihy,  and  many  art-lovers 
mistake  it  for  a copy  of  an  oil  jiainting.  Would  our 
readers  construe  this  as  a compliment  No  data. 

Several  years  ago  an  amateur  in  Geneva  sent  the 
Editor  a jiicture  of  a group  of  maidens,  clad  in  cla.ssic 
costume,  and  eng.aged  in  rhythmic  dance  on  the  shores  of 


Lake  Leman.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  name 
of  the  photographer,  who,  possibly  inspired  by  Botti- 
celli's “ Primavera,”  obtained  suitable  models  and 
achieved  a delightful  picture  symbolical  of  Spring.  See 
page  1(19. 

The  strongly  individualized  head,  page  172,  represents 
an  eminent  Hindoo,  Dr.  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  who  has 
achieved  considerable  distinction  as  an  inventor  in  con- 
nection with  electricity,  particularly  wireless  telegraphy. 
When  he  visited  Cambridge,  Mass.,  several  years  ago, 
he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Thorp,  an  esteemed 
amateur  photographer  of  that  city.  Like  most  of  Mr. 
Thorp’s  work,  this  portrait  is  low  in  key,  and  quite  im- 
pressive. No  data. 

The  Editor  feels  that  he  owes  no  apology  to  Photo- 
Era  readers  for  having  presented  so  frequently  during 
the  past  five  years,  iiortraits  from  the  Diihrkoop  studios. 
He  knows  that  they  have  served  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ment, instruction  and  inspiration  to  thousands  of  serious 
workers.  A similar  influence  will,  no  doubt,  be  exerted 
by  the  notably  fine  genre-.study,  page  175. 

In  “ The  Cobbler,”  page  178,  we  behold  the  man  at 
his  trade  — no  hired  and  costumed  model.  It  repre- 
sents a typical  scene  ; and  those  who  are  disposed  to 
criticize  the  monotony  of  the  background  — a thought 
which  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  Editor  — should  remem- 
ber that  this  is  characteristic  of  such  a place,  although, 
in  this  instance,  the  background  appears  to  be  of  arti- 
ficial origin  — a temporary  screen,  such  as  professionals 
frequently  use,  and  the  artist,  the  late  W.  B.  Davidson, 
was  a professional.  He  was  endowed  with  true  artistic 
temperament,  which  he  manifested  in  all  his  work  — 
home-portraiture,  genre,  landscapes  and  marines.  He 
was  a pastmaster  in  portrait-lighting,  which  is  evidenced 
in  his  very  successful  picture  of  the  cobbler.  No  data. 

The  “ Bolling  Main,"  page  179.  is  a sane  and  satisfy- 
ing marine  study.  The  artist,  William  Findlay,  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  and  approaches  his  subjects 
con  a more.  His  descriptions,  which  accompany  his  pho- 
tographs of  natural  scenery,  fairly  bubble  with  affec- 
tion. As  his  views  of  the  sea  are  usually  made  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  Fraserborough.  the  present 
one  is,  doubtless,  a scene  in  that  locality.  The  compo- 
sition is  unpretentious,  but  pleasing  in  the  play  of  light, 
and  is  also  well  balanced.  No  data. 

Anent  a recent  inquiry  about  picturesque  castles  in 
Germany,  the  idyllic  sketchlike  presentation  of  “ Burg- 
hausen,”  page  181,  is  very  opportune.  It  is  one  of  many 
similar  pictorial  gems  from  Herr  Eyermann's  well-filled 
portfolio.  The  way  the  pictorial  effect  has  been  man- 
aged — tlie  gradual  rising  in  key,  from  a somber,  solid 
base  to  a brilliant  climax  — the  architectural  mass,  is 
mastei'ly  and  quite  remarkable.  Tlie  picturesque  old 
town  with  its  extensive  feudal  castle  rises  high  above 
the  river  Salzach  in  southeastern  Bavaria.  Data : 
Bright  sun,  4 T.M.  ; Zeiss  Tes.sar,  4’ j-inch  ; focus;  In- 
victa  plate;  Vir,  .second  with  four  times  yellow  filter ; 
bromide  enlargement. 


Our  Monthly  Competition 

The  comjietition,  " Cats  and  Kittens,  " was  very  pro- 
ductive. as  was  expected.  A more  popular  subject 
could  scarcely  have  been  selected  ; for  among  all  house- 
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hold-pets,  a kitten  reigns  supreme.  The  number  and 
variety  of  cat-pictures  are  virtually  unlimited,  although 
relatively  few  possess  genuine  artistic  merit.  The 
jury  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  task  of  selecting 
the  prize-winners;  yet  many  jiictures  which  received 
honorable  mention  barely  missed  getting  into  the  prize- 
class.  Some  of  these  have  been  much  improved  by 
reduction,  as  may  he  noted  in  the  group  of  prints, 
page  18(i.  Although  the  data  of  all  these  pictures  are 
interesting,  we  g’ive  details  of  only  those  which  must 
have  been  difficult  to  produce. 

■■  The  Song  of  a Bird."  Nick  Bruehl.  September,  0 to 
10  A.M.  ; bright;  Wollensak  Velostigm.at.  series  II; 
stop.  F/S;  I05  second;  3A  Graflex  ; Speed  Film;  pyro ; 
Azo  print. 

”A  Little  Music,’’  Mrs.  1 lurrant  ; .1x7  Poco ; Cooke 
lens,  series  III  ; interior;  bright  sun.shine  outside;  Stan- 
ley ; bulb  exposure  ; Kruxo  print. 

'■  The  White  Cat,”  T.  IV.  Kilmer ; 4 x •")  Graflex  ; 
Carl  Zeiss  1C  Tessar ; 10-inch;  outdoors;  ^10  second; 
Sigma  plate  ; tank  pyro-soda;  contact  Azo  print. 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Cassidy's  handsome  cat.  page  188, 
have  been  rendered  with  remarkable  fidelity.  The  half- 
tone has  held  the  illusion  of  the  greenish  tinge  exceed- 
ingly  well.  Data;  Indoors;  sunlight  without;  January, 
9.30  to  10.30  A.M.  ; Auto  Graflex  ; .1x7  Seed  L Ortho  ; 
B.  & L.  Tessar  1C.  F/4.1 ; used  wide  ojien  ; 'jo  second  ; 
Special  Portrait  Velox  print ; Nepera  solution. 

■■  Fluffy.’’  page  189,  is  certainly  irresistible  and  an 
emblem  of  grace.  The  lone  white  sjiot  is  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  Data:  Indoors;  ordinary  window-light;  Turner- 
Reich  lens,  at  full  aperture  ; ' i-  second;  Stanley;  ]iyro  ; 
Velours  Argo  enlargement. 

Pretty  Boy.  ” be.side  her,  is  well  named,  and  the 
portrait  appears  to  do  him  justice.  Data:  Indoors; 
.lanuary  12;  afternoon:  near  window  ; 1 second;  R.  R, 
lens;  fPc  inch;  stop,  F/.S;  Vunit  tfrtho,  4 x 1 ; Pyro: 
Cross  bromide  enlargement. 

Kitty  Gray  ’’  mu.st  have  V>een  a restless  sitter,  as 
diversion  was  necessary  for  a succe.ssful  exposure.  I )ata  : 
Inside;  light  from  two  windows;  B.  & L.  ti-inch  Sym- 


metrical ; FT.  S.  3 ; pyro ; Standard  Polychrome ; 
Platino  bromide  C. 

“ Smudge,”  below,  has  a saucy  air,  and  his  portrait  is 
an  admirable  hit  of  open-air  photography.  Data  : Sun- 
shine ; Seed  20 ; pyrocatechin ; Goerz  I >agor ; stop. 
F/6.8;  tf-.T  second;  Velvet  Velox  enlargement. 

Originality  of  design  and  good  com]>osition,  with 
artistic  treatment,  gave  Mrs.  F'oster’s  j)rint,  page  191, 
the  highest  award.  The  picture  is  filled  with  sugges- 
tion and  sympathetic  appeal.  Data:  January.  10  a. m.  ; 
dull,  snowing’;  5x7  Premo  camera;  Goerz  8Vi-inch 
lens  ; wide  open  ; 1 second  ; Azo  print. 

A eajiital  group  is  “ Confidences,”  page  192.  It  is 
the  work  of  an  artist  and  bound  to  make  many  friends. 
Data ; May,  near  noon  ; outdoors ; sunlight  diffused  by 
white  screen  overhead;  7’c-inch  R.  R.  ; stop,  F’/S ; 
Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate;  ’’f.'-,  second;  4x5 
camera  on  tripod;  9 x 11  Normal  Studio  Cyko  enlarge- 
ment. 

Mr.  Morrison’s  effort,  page  193,  is  a pleasing  study  in 
contrasts  of  much  pictorial  value,  although  the  strong 
line  of  demarcation  extending  toward  the  right  is  a little 
unfortunate.  Data:  snapshot  with  small  film  camera; 
enlarged  on  Haloid  Regal  Bromide. 

Df  the  large  number  of  i|uasi-genre  inctnres  submitted. 
Mr.  White’s  contribution,  page  191,  pleased  the  jury  the 
most.  It  is  a clever  bit  of  arrangement  and  a complete 
technical  sncce.ss.  No  data. 

“ Bad  Manners,”  ]iage  197,  is  one  of  the  most  original 
jiictures  in  the  entire  contest.  The  print  was  faint, 
without  contrast  and  i)Oor  in  color,  yet  tlie  halftone 
yielded  a very  gratifying  result.  I >ata  : June  ; sunlight ; 
N^.  C.  Film;  pyro,  tank;  Zeiss  Tes.sar  IIB;  -inch 
focus;  stop.  F/8  ; second;  (i’c  x H standard 

bromide  eidargement. 

President  Falk  of  the  New  Vork  State  Association 
did  well  to  ]iose  to  Walter  Barnett,  of  London,  for  his 
portrait.  Page  200.  It  expresses  the  amiable  character 
and  sterling  integrity  of  one  of  America's  foremost 
photographers,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  ]>rivileged  to 
publish  it. 
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Ultra-Violet  Rays  as  Detective 

Changes  in  documents,  made  after  the  use  of  a chemi- 
cal ink-eraser,  may  be  detected  by  jthotography  with 
the  aid  of  ultra-violet  rays,  according  to  Dr,  Robert  W. 
Wood  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  amionnced  his 
discovery  recently.  Dr.  Wood  exhibited  a piece  of 
paper  on  whicli  the  words  " twenty-four  hundred  dol- 
lars ” appeared.  The  words  originally  were  " twenty- 
four  dollars.” 

The  change  was  made  by  an  expert,  who  had  erased 
the  word  “ dollars  ” and  the  line  after  the  twenty-four 
with  a chemical  ink-eraser  and  had  written  ” hundred 
dollars  ” in  a manner  that  made  it  impossible  to  dis- 
cover any  change  in  the  line,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
high-power  magnifying-glass. 

Dr.  Wood  placed  the  slip  of  paper  under  the  ultra- 
violet rays  and  photograj)hed  it,  giving  it  a ten-minute 
exposure.  The  result  was  that  a heavy  smudge  ap- 
peared after  the  words  twenty-four,”  clearly  showing 
that  there  had  been  an  erasure  and  something  else  written 
in.  'I’he  explanation  is  that,  in  removing  part  of  what 
had  been  written,  a stain  was  left,  invisible  to  ordinary 
light,  but  .shown  clearly  by  means  of  ultra-violet  rays. 

To  Produce  Photographic  Prints  in  Two 
Colors 

The  I'liiitoiiraplilsche  WeJt  publishes  the  following 
formula  for  preparing  a paper  that  will  give  prints  in 
two  tones  or  colors,  flood  drawing-paper  is  coated  with 
a warm  solution  of  gelatine  and  sensitized  in  a bath 
composed  of : 

Water  iJOO  ccm. 

Ferric  citrate 2.. 5 grms. 

Silver  nitrate  1 grm. 

Print  in  the  sun  until  the  image  appears  complete  ; this 
will  require  about  the  same  time  as  Aristo  paper;  then 
wash  the  print,  which  shoidd  increase  its  intensity 
slightly,  after  which  it  is  immer.sed  in 

Water  2.50  ccm. 

I’otassium  ferricyanide  . 1 grm. 

.Sulphuric  acid  3 ccm. 

As  .soon  as  the  sky  and  light  middle  tones  take  on  a 
bluish  tint,  wash  and  fix  for  two  minutes  in  a very  weak 
hypo  solution;  then  wash  again  for  thirty  minutes 
before  drying. 

A New  Method  of  Sulphur-Toning 

In  view  of  the  drawbacks  connected  with  the  u.se  of 
hot  hypo  and  alum  solutions  and  the  ordinary  bleaching 
methods  of  toning  bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  the 
Jjumiere  Brothers  have  worked  out  a new  formulain  which 
they  employ  the  sulphur  toner  in  a colloid  form  ; that  is. 


in  combination  with  albumen,  fish-glue,  dextrine,  gum- 
arabic,  etc.  The  colloid  is  mixed  with  a solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  to  this  hydrochloric  acid  is  added ; 
this  decomposes  the  sulphite,  setting  free  the  sulphur  it 
contains,  which  at  the  moment  of  liberation  attaches 
itself  to  the  reduced  silver  of  the  print  and  produces  the 
brown  tone.  The  sulphur  is  not  precipitated,  but 
remains  suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tremely fine  emulsion,  providing  the  manipulations  have 
been  correctly  carried  out.  The  formula  that  the 
Lundferes  have  found  to  work  best  is  : 

.Sodium  sulphite  . . 125  gi-ms. 

Dextrine  (50%  solution) 250  ccm. 

Water  1000  ccm. 

Just  before  using,  add  to  above  50  ccm.  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  mixture,  which  at  first  is  of  a clear  yellow 
color,  gradually  becomes  milky ; but  this  is  of  no  con- 
se.iuence,  as  even  after  standing  several  hours  the 
sulphur  is  not  precipitated.  The  prints  are  immersed 
in  the  solution  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  but 
no  change  in  tone  takes  place  until  after  they  have  been 
washed  in  water  for  some  time.  After  remaining  an 
hour  and  a half  in  the  water  a fine  warm  brown  tone  is 
obtained,  without  any  trace  of  discoloration  in  the 
whites.  The  tone  is  very  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
the  hot  hypo  and  alum  method.  The  surprising  thing 
about  this  method  is  that  the  toning  does  not  take  place 
till  after  the  prints  have  been  washed. 

To  Prepare  Fine-grained  Plates 

Dr.  a.  Miethe,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  E.  Lehmann, 
has  revived  an  old  collodion  process,  adapting  to  it 
modern  methods  and  improvements,  describing  the 
whole  process  (juite  fully  in  a recent  number  of  Das 
Atelier  des  Photographen. 

For  many  photographic  purposes  the  grain  of  the 
])resent-day  dryplate  is  much  too  coarse,  and  for  that 
reason  is  unusable  for  such  purposes.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  conveniences  of  highly  sensitive  dryplates, 
firms  that  do  a copying-business  employ  in  their  work  to 
a large  extent  collodion-baths  and  emulsion-plates.  For 
very  fine  reductions,  such  as  microscopic  writing, 
“ .Stanhope  ” pictures  and  reductions  to  a very  small 
scale,  the  dry  gelatine  plate  is  absolutely  impossible. 
As  the  formuhe  for  making  very  fine  grained  plates  have 
been  in  the  cour.se  of  time  almost  entirely  lost,  only  a 
few  remaining  in  the  hands  of  cert.ain  individuals,  the 
revival  of  such  a process  and  iidapting  it  to  present-day 
requirements  is  a great  service  to  photographers. 

The  following  is  a very  condensed  description  of  the 
work  of  Drs.  Miethe  and  Lehmann  : 

The  |)erfectly  cleaned  plates  are  first  covered  with  ,an 
under-coating  of  alumed  gelatine  and  then  flowed  with 
an  iodized  collodion  containing  cadmium  and  ammonium 
iodides.  They  are  then  silvered  in  a bath  of  potassium 
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iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  liquid  Hows  from 
the  surface  smoothly  ; then  washed  several  times  in  dis- 
tilled water  and  coated  with  albumen  containing'  potas- 
sium iodide  and  bromide.  They  are  now  completely 
dried,  and  in  tliis  state  can  be  preserved  for  future  use, 
or  at  once  given  the  second  silvering,  which  renders 
them  highly  sensitive  to  the  liglit.  Tlie  second  silver 
bath  is  somewhat  dilferent  in  composition  from  the  first, 
and  the  plates  are  left  in  it  from  one  to  two  minutes, 
after  which  they  are  again  washed  in  distilled  water, 
dried,  and  are  ready  for  use. 

In  order  to  obtain  extreme  sbarpne.ss  of  definition 
w'ith  these  plates,  a special  camera  and  lens  is  recjuired. 
A photo-microscoiiic  lens  is  recommended,  or  a spe- 
cially constructed  lens  of  not  7iiore  than  thirty  or  forty 
millimeters  focal  length.  Where  the  greatest  possible 
sharpness  is  required,  the  plate  should  be  developed 
physically,  a metol-mercury  developer  being  most  suit- 
able. If  exposure  has  been  correct,  the  first  traces  of 
the  image  will  appear  in  about  one  minute  ; but  if  it 
has  been  short,  this  may  take  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  minutes  withoiit  risk  of  injuring  the  negative,  and 
the  full  development  will  take  from  five  to  eight  min- 
utes. The  image,  which  at  first  ai>pears  extremely  thin, 
is  fixed  in  a three-percent  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
and  copiously  washed  with  water.  Strengthening  fol- 
lows immediately  with  a metol  silver  nitrate  bath,  after 
which  the  plates  are  again  washed  and  dried. 

With  these  plates  reductions  can  be  made  as  small  as 
10t>  to  1,  which  under  a microscope  will  lie  found  to  be 
perfectly  sharp  and  clearly  legible,  and  will  bear  en- 
larging up  to  l-IO  times ; oidy  at  about  200  times'  mag- 
nification does  the  grain  become  perc.ejitible,  while  to 
make  it  clearly  visible  would  reijuire  an  enlargement  of 
l.OOO  times. 

The  Christiansen  Color-Filter 

This,  the  latest  production  in  the  color-filter  line,  is  a 
Germ-an  patent  which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Agfa  Company.  We  condense  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  new  screen  from  Photographisrhe  Industrie: 

Christiansen  makes  a concentrated  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol  ; this  he  divides  into  three  jjarts.  which  are 
respectively  colored  Vilue.  red  and  green.  The  three 
solutions  are  then  eraulsioni/.ed  with  sidrits  of  turpentine, 
in  which  the  shellac  forms  very  small  colored  globules 
which  settle  at  the  bottom  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  smaller  globules  being  jirecipitated  first. 


Tins  peculiarity  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  globules  of 
comparatively  uniform  size.  The  three  colored  emul- 
sions are  then  mixed  and  spread  on  a transparent  siqi- 
port,  such  as  glass  or  celluloid  ; this  is  first  coated  with 
a thin  varnish  of  shellac  to  which  the  globules  adhere 
without  laying  one  over  the  other.  Both  the  shellac 
and  the  turpentine  may  be  substituted  by  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  benzol,  toluol,  benzine,  etc.,  for  the 
turpentine ; but  it  is  essential  that  the  substance  used 
for  the  colored  emulsions  should  be  entirely  insoluble  or 
at  least  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  the  fluid  used  for 
flowing  it  on  the  support.  To  the  turpentine  solution 
gum  damar  is  added,  which  covers  the  globules  with  a 
thin  protecting  coat  that  prevents  them  from  coalescing. 

The  Christiansen  process  is  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many  that  have  been  introduced  since  the  Auto- 
chrome plates  were  placed  on  the  market,  but  its  juacti- 
cal  production  is  still  surrounded  with  difficulties.  The 
filter  closely  resembles  the  Autochrome  in  its  irregular 
grain,  which  is  somewhat  larger  th<an  that  of  the  Lumi^■re 
filter,  but  the  elements  are  said  to  lie  close  together 
without  any  intervening  spaces. 

Making  a Daguerreotype 

The  modus  operaiidl  of  the  daguerreotype,  although 
well  known  through  frequent  description,  is  rejieated 
here  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thomson's  article 
in  this  issue;  also,  with  a practical  demonstration  of  the 
process  before  the  New  York  state  convention,  described 
under  that  cajitiou.  On  the  silvered  copper-plate  the 
iodine  fumes  combined  with  the  silver  to  form  silver 
iodide,  Age  Ij.  Light  fireaks  down  this  rather  unstable 
compound  to  the  subiodide  Agl  as  the  jdate  is  exposed 
in  the  camera  ohsciira  for  a length  of  time,  d’he  latent 
im.age  on  the  silver  ]date  is  devehqied  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  heated  mercury.  The  mercury  attacks 
more  readily  the  light-affected  subiodide,  freeing  the 
iodine  and  combining  with  the  silver  to  form  a white 
silver  am.algam  on  the  darker  background  of  unaffected 
silver  iodide.  Both  iodides  are  then  removed  ill  a 
fixing-bath  and  the  jilate  gold-toned  to  clear  uji  the 
lights  and  give  a wonderful  golden  gray  to  the  darks. 

It  is  seen  that  this  gives  a jiositive  at  each  exjiosure. 
Where  the  highlights  are.  there  the  silver  iodide  is 
liroken  down  to  react  with  the  hot  mercury  fumes  to 
form  the  white  silver  amalgam.  The  unatfecteil  silver 
plate  then  is  made  to  corresiioud  to  the  dai  ks  by  the 
gold  toning. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


New  York  State  Convention 

New  York  City,  February  12-14 


PRESIDENT  H.  J.  FALK  WALTER  BARNETT 


'I'liE  Ninlli  Animal  (’onvent.ion  of  tlie  Professional 
Pliotograjiliers  Society  of  New  York  was  held  in  the 
spacious  and  well-lighted  hanijuet  hall  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Building,  New  York  City,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Id  and  14.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  activity 
of  two  men.  President  B.  .1.  Falk  and  Pirie  Mad  touald  — 
men  of  iron  and  blood  — it  was  a pronounced  success. 
It  was  arranged  as  primarily  a high-class  picture-show, 
and  proved  what  the  name  implies.  There  was  no 
definite  program  ; indeed,  none  was  jirinted.  There  were 
no  lectures  and.  above  all.  no  verbal  exploits  like  the  one 
which  was  perpetrated  at  last  year’s  convention  and 
which  caused  much  unfavorable  comment. 


NEXT  CONVENTION  AT  BUFFALO 

The  first  day  but  little  business  was  transacted.  It 
consisted  of  choosing  the  next  place  of  meeting,  which 
proved  to  be  Buffalo ; and  of  appointing  a committee  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  left  most 
of  the  day  for  members  to  enjoy  the  picture  exhibits. 

FRANK  BANGS  AND  CHAS.  HALLAN 

The  second  day  was  full  of  interest.  At  10  a.m. 
President  Falk  called  the  meeting  to  order,  about  175 
members  being  present,  and  announced  a number  of 
demonstrations  which  were  conducted  by  experts.  The 
first  was  a vertical  enlarging-apparatus  — improvised 
and  set  up  on  the  platform  for  the  occasion  — the  joint 
idea  of  Frank  C.  Bangs  and  Secretary  Hallan.  The 
object  of  the  arrangement  was  to  produce  enlargements 
in  the  ijuickest  possible  time,  which  was  accomplished 
perfectly  in  a few  minutes.  An  arc-light  and  a double 
10-incb  condensor  were  part  of  the  equipment,  from 
which  an  8 x 10  print  from  a 5 x 7 negative  was  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Bangs  explained  the  method  in  detail,  how 
he  used  it  in  his  business,  and  why  a 5 x 7 negative 
yields  truer  and  Ijetter  enlargements,  in  any  size.  He 
stated  that  he  had  made  22  x 24  prints  in  this  manner 
which  were  as  good  as  contact  prints  of  the  same  size. 

E.  B.  CORE 

E.  B.  Core,  the  popular  veteran  portraitist,  followed, 
describing  his  method  of  uniting  in  one  print  the  best 
parts  of  two  separate,  unsatisfactory  negatives  of  the 
same  subject.  lie  displayed  two  5x7  negatives  of  a 
motber  and  child,  the  latter  having  moved  in  one  of 
them.  By  masking  and  superimposing  he  had  made  a 
combination  print  or  transparency,  retouched  the  latter 
and  produced  from  it  a new  and  satisfactory  negative. 
He  also  attained  his  object  by  means  of  an  enlarged 
negative,  and  using  a slow,  non-halation  plate. 

H.  M.  HOLLINGER 

H.  M.  Hollinger  was  then  invited  to  disclose  the  secret 
of  his  method  of  copying  daguerreotypes.  He  illumi- 
nates tlie  original  by  means  of  direct  sunlight  reflected 
by  a mirror  and  then  passed  tlirough  a piece  of  colored 
glass,  orange  or  any  other  suitable  color,  gives  a short 
exposure,  then  a long  one  irilhout  the  sunlight.  The 
lens  in  the  meantime  is  protected  against  reflections  by 
a black  cloth  provided  witli  an  aperture.  His  priutiug- 
medium  is  heavy,  rough  platinum  paper,  with  a little 
dodging  here  and  there.  Asked  how  much  he  charged 
for  such  a copy.  Mr.  Hollinger  replied,  " From  810 
to  8150  according  to  the  amount  of  work. 

EUGENE  R.  HUTCHINSON 

During  his  interesting  exposition,  the  veteran  referred 
to  Fingene  R.  Hntchinsoii.  the  young  and  brilliant  photo- 
grapher of  Chicago,  who.  being  present,  was  asked 
to  stand  up.  He  complied  and  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. He  was  afterwards  invited  by  the  chair  to 
address  the  audience.  With  becoming  modesty  he  re- 
lated the  story  of  his  short  and  uneventful  career;  his 
first  love  of  the  art,  and  his  individual  way  of  interpre- 
tation. He  was  influenced  by  color  rather  than  hy  line, 
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and  preferred  to  work  along  unconventional  lines.  He 
purposely  stayed  away  from  conventions  so  as  to  remain 
uniulluenced  by  what  others  were  doing.  Referring  to 
his  prints  exhibited  in  the  liall,  Mr.  Ilutchiuson  said 
that,  while  they  might  be  considered  freakish,  all  were 
made  with  conscientious  thought. 

RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 

The  next  speaker  was  Rylaiid  W.  Phillips,  who  de- 
clared that  the  print-exhibition  in  the  hall  was  one  of  the 
finest  New  York  had  ever  seen.  He  urged  the  craft  to  suit 
the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  sitters,  and  not  to  force 
upon  them  innovations  which  are  beyond  them  to  under- 
stand. He  considered  it  the  photographer's  duty  to  study 
this  ijuestion  and  to  proceed  carefully  in  raising  the 
artistic  standard  of  his  work. 

CRITICIZING  THE  EXHIBITS 

The  third  day  opened  witli  an  informal  inspection  of 
the  print-exhibits,  which  again  elicited  hearty  expres- 
sions of  approval,  and.  particularly,  intelligent  criticism 
from  the  members  present.  It  was  good  to  hear  frank 
opinions  in  cases  where  the  work  was  faulty,  and  in  spite 
of  occa.sional  condemnation  of  conventional  inconsisten- 
cies noticeable  in  pictures  even  by  prominent  practition- 
ers, the  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed.  The  man  from 
the  smaller  town  as  well  as  the  leader  in  a big  city  came 
to  learn,  and  there  was  none  among  the  “ top-notchers  ” 
present  who  professed  to  know  it  all.  It  gladdened  the 
ear  of  the  Editor  to  hear  how  Goldensky  or  Garo  drew 
particular  attention  to  the  modest  exhibit  of  a compara- 
tively new  worker,  pointing  out  to  the  group  of  listeners 
certain  good  points  in  lighting,  pose,  expression  or  treat- 
ment. and  prophesying  for  the  young  artist  official  recog- 
nition in  the  very  near  future. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

At  11  A.JI.  the  Imsiness  of  the  day  was  soon  trans- 
acted. The  election  of  officers,  by  acclamation,  resulted 
as  follows;  president.  Howard  1).  Beach,  of  Buifalo,  to 
whom  President  Falk  olfered  his  own  support  and  that 
of  the  New  York  City  photographers;  vice-president. 
Frederick  Robinson,  of  Ithaca;  secretary,  R.  R. 
MacGregor,  of  Buffalo;  treasurer,  re-elected,  F.  E. 
Abbott,  of  Little  Falls. 

A WELL-FILLED  TREASUR’t 

( )f  special  interest  among  the  .speeches  of  acceptance 
by  tbe  new  officers  was  the  statement  by  Treasurer 
Abbott  th.at  there  wouhl  be  a very  substantial  .sum  in 
the  treasury  after  all  bills  should  have  been  paid.  It 
was  voted  that  the  president  be  instructed  to  issue  to 
each  member  of  the  State  Association  in  gooil  standing, 
who  had  paid  his  dues  for  five  consecutive  years,  a cer- 
tificate signed  by  President  Beach  and  Secretary 
MacGregor. 

PROPRIETOR-PHOTOGRABHERS 

It  was  also  voted  to  amend  the  constitution.  Article  111, 
to  read  that  out-of-state  members,  who  are  owners  of 
studio  establishments,  must  also  be  professional  photo- 
graphers. On  motion  of  Pirie  Mad  lonald  it  was  voteil 
to  give  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  .luan  C.  Abel,  of 
Abel's  Weekly,  for  his  enthusiastic  and  disinterested 
labors  in  behalf  of  this  convention.  A rising  vote  of 
thanks,  including  a written  acknowledgment  to  that 
effect  from  the  secretary,  was  extended  to  members  out- 
side the  State  who  had  contributed  print-exhibits. 


Next,  Mr.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Hargrave  were  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  a daguerreotype  is 
actually  made.  The  process  — now  so  familiar  as  to 
need  no  description,  although  set  forth  on  page  197  of 
this  i.ssue  — was  thoroughly  explained  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
an  old-time  daguerreotyper.  Pirie  Mad  lonald,  consenting 
to  serve  as  model,  then  placed  himself  in  the  full  sun- 
light before  the  camera.  The  exposure  was  about  two 
minutes.  After  development,  the  M'hite  silver  image 
was  brought  forth  for  general  inspection  and  declared 
a success. 

THE  EXHIBITS 

The  display  of  pictures  — already  declared  to  be  the 
best  of  any  New  York  state  convention  — had  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  illumination,  tall  windows  admitting 
the  light  directly  from  the  sky.  Most  of  the  exhibits, 
including  those  from  outside  the  state,  were  framed. 
Displayed  conspicuously  at  one  side  of  the  main  exit 
was  a series  of  prints  by  Eugene  R.  Hutchinson,  which, 
by  their  novelty  of  arrangement,  lighting  and  treatment, 
created  considerable  interest.  In  his  remarks  before  tbe 
convention,  Mr.  Hutchinson  explained  his  views  on 
photographic  portraiture.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
door  was  a telling  exhibit  of  eleven  framed  gum  prints 
by  Garo,  of  Boston.  The  mystery,  suggestion  and 
beauty  of  these  portraits  was  the  talk  of  the  convention. 

Ill  the  vote  as  to  which  section  had  made  the  best 
exhibit  as  a whole  among  the  Section-Exhibits,  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Buffalo  Section.  The  Metropolitan 
Section  was  not  in  competition. 

The  complimentary  exhibits  are  listed  as  follows  : 

Arnold.  B.  J.,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

Bachrach,  Louis,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Baker  Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  Obio. 

Benjamin  Studio,  ('incinnati. 

Bill,  Frank,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bishop,  Allyn  A.,  Newport,  \'t. 

Bowersox  Studio,  Cleveland. 

Cairns,  Win.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Frank  Scott,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dooner.  B.  T..  Phil.adelphia. 

Dozer,  L.  A..  Bucyrus.  ( )hio. 

Edmondson,  Geo.  M..  Cleveland. 

Elliot,  .1.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia. 

Ellis,  William  Shewell.  Philadelphia. 

F^ehlman,  Fred.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Fryett.  F.  ( '.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Garo,  J.  IF,  Boston.  Mass. 

Georg.  Yictor.  Sjiringfield.  111. 

Goldensky,  Filias,  Philadelphia. 

Gray  Studio.  Germantown,  Pa. 

Harris  A F.wing,  W^.ashington,  1).  C. 

Hayes,  Clarence  M..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Heath.  R.  A.,  Pontiac,  111. 

llovey,  Clarissa,  Boston.  Ma.ss. 

Hutchinson.  Eugene  IL,  Chicago. 

.Fauvier.  Baltimore,  Md. 

.lohnston,  K.  W..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ixajiwara.  T.,  St.  Louis. 

Keiiner.  .1.  Will,  Pittsburgh,  P.a. 

Knaffl  Brothers.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Kcehne.  ^V.  L.,  Chicago. 

Kubey.  Ij..  Philadelphia. 

Ler.ski  Studio,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Lewis,  C.  L..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Moore.  F'rank.  ( leveland.  ( fiiio. 

Nmtzel  .Studio,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Norton.  Clifford  A.,  Cleveland,  ( )hio. 


Phillips  Studio,  Philadelpliia. 

Pierce,  H.  II.,  Boston,  Mass. 

.Schrader,  Jos.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Schreiher  Studio,  1 )allas,  Texas. 

Sommers,  F.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Stein,  S.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sweet  Brothers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Strauss,  J.  C.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strauss-Peyton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Towles,  W.  II.,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Venard,  Lincoln,  111. 

Voiland,  II.  E.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Walden,  W.  Neal.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Williams,  R.  M.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Zweifel  Studio.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

NEW  YORK  EXHIBITORS 

Aitken,  J.  T.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Art  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bangs,  Frank,  New  York  City. 

Beach,  Howard  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boyce,  Burt,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Bradley,  A.  F.,  New  York  City. 

Buxhaum,  I.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Byron,  Joseph,  New  York  City. 

Camp  Art  Co.,  .lamestown,  N.  Y. 

Core,  E.  B.,  New  York  City. 

Conklin,  Philip,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Disinger  & Adams,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ernsberger  & Sons.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

F'alk,  B.  ,1.,  New  York  City. 

Frey,  Carl  K.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  Studio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Goodman  Studio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Haas  Studio,  New  York  City. 

Hale,  J.  E.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

Hallan,  Chas.,  New  York  City. 

Hicks.  Carrie  B.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hoyt,  Dudley,  New  York  City. 

Hyatt,  Edwin,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

Johnston,  Frances  B.,  New  York  City. 

Kalt.  A.  C.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lifshey,  Sam,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lindsley,  11.  R.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Lloyd,  Al.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Lorey,  Gustav,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MacDonald,  Pirie.  New  York  City. 

McFarlin,  A.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Marceau,  Theodore,  New  York  City. 

Mix.  E.  L.,  New  York  City. 

Morton,  Geo.  P.,  Trum.anshurg,  N.  Y. 

Rahineau  Studio,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  Fred.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rosch  Studio,  New  York  City. 

Schloss,  Jacob,  New  York  City. 

Schwarz.  Ira  D.,  Brooklyn.  N. 

Selby,  Misses,  New  York  t'ity. 

Sipprell  Studio,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sutton,  M.  S.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Talbot,  Walter,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Van  Sicklen,  E.  F.,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Underhill,  Irving,  New  York  Uty. 

Whitney,  Burt  A.,  IJttle  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Wurts  Brotliers,  New  York  City. 

THE  AUTOCHROME  EXHIBIT 

As  the  N.  Y.  State  Society  does  nothing  by  halves, 
the  arrangements  for  disidaying  autochromes  was  as 
good  as  last  year,  although  the  numl)er  of  exhibits  was 
smaller  than  that  memorable  .show  arranged  by  Mr.  Falk. 
Tbe  general  artistic  (|uality  of  this  year's  collection  was 


never  higher.  A plate,  by  Frank  Scott  Clark,  was 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  entire  collection.  It 
was  an  indoor  portrait  of  a lady  in  a white  gown  orna- 
mented with  pearl  passementerie,  the  delicate  tints  of 
which  were  exfpiisitely  rendered.  The  other  exhibits 
were  by  the  following  : 

Burnham,  John  A.,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

Buxhaum,  I.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Falk,  B.  J.,  New  York  City. 

Glai.ster,  A.  II.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hovey,  Clarissa,  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Johnston.  Frances,  New  York  City. 

Lewis,  Alfred  Homes,  New  York  City. 

Lorey,  Gustav,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Marceau,  Theodore,  New  York  City. 

Rau,  William  II.,  Philadelphia. 

Simon,  Dr.  W.,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Sipprell  Studio,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Strauss,  J.  C.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Underhill,  Irving,  New  York  City. 

Van  Sicklen,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COMPARATIVE  EXHIBITS 

A particularly  interesting  featiire  of  the  print-exhibi- 
tion was  seven  series  of  thirty-.six  prints  each,  and  each 
series  printed  from  a separate  negative  on  thirty-six 
different  development  and  )irinting-out  papers,  by  a 
prominent  craftsman,  viz.,  B.  J.  Falk,  Dudley  Hoyt, 
E.  B.  Core.  Pirie  MacDonald,  Theo.  Marceau,  Frank 
Bangs  and  A.  F.  Bradley.  A technically  excellent 
negative  was  used  for  each  series  (thirty-six  prints), 
the  uniformly  fine  quality  of  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  astonishment,  when  a marked  difference  might 
reasonably  have  been  anticipated.  One  of  the  exhibi- 
tors confided  to  the  Editor  that  the  seven  negatives 
were  sent  in  one  case  to  each  paper-manufacturer,  in 
turn,  which  expl.ains,  in  a measure,  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  clearness  and  gradation. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  DINNER 

The  third  and  last  day  of  the  convention  was  brought 
to  a close  by  a “ Beefsteak-Dinner  ” in  the  evening  at 
Healey’s.  Even  at  three  dollars  a plate,  a large  com- 
pany took  part  and  enjoyed  itself  hugely.  There  was 
much  hilarity,  the  utmost  good  feeling  and  no  unseemly 
conduct.  Limericks  with  early  portraits  setting  forth 
in  humorous  vein  the  virtues  of  popular  photographers  — 
MacDonald,  Hoyt,  Goldensky,  Marceau  and  others  — 
were  posted  conspicuously  about  the  dinner-room. 
Vaudeville  entertainers  with  merry  songs  and  graceful 
dances  enlivened  the  gastronomic  feast,  and  the  many 
ladies  who  were  juesent  will  vouch  for  the  comme  il  font 
character  of  the  entire  bohemian  evening.  Present,  and 
fully  appreciating  the  innocent  fun,  were  B.  J.  Falk, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Hoyt,  E.  B.  Core,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marceau,  J.  II.  Garo,  Morris 
Burke  Parkinson.  William  II.  Rau,  Geo.  W.  Harris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goldensky,  (’has.  L.  Lewis,  Fred  Feldman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  1).  Beach.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav 
Lorey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bradley, 
S.  II.  Lifshey,  Frank  Bangs,  H.  A.  Strohmeyer,  Harry 
Fell,  Jo.se ph  Di  Nunzio,  II.  A.  .Stone  and  J.  Frank 
Hearn,  also  members  of  the  photographic  press,  John 
Tenn.ant.  Frank  V.  Chambers,  Carl  Ackerman.  Juan  C. 
Abel  and  Wilfred  A.  French — 137  in  all. 

B.  J.  FALK  IN  ENDURING  BRONZE 

The  special  featiire  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the 
presentation  to  the  genial  j>re.sident  of  the  State  A.sso- 
ciation,  Benj.  J.  Falk,  of  a life-size  bronze  bust  of  him- 
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self,  cast  from  the  clay  model  which  was  made  with 
sensational  rapidity  before  last  year’s  convention,  by  a 
New  York  sculptor.  Mr.  MacDonald  unveiled  the 
bronze  and  made  the  presentation  speech.  The  entire 
proceeding  was  a complete  surj)rise  to  Mr.  Falk,  and 
produced  a scene  of  tunndtuous  enthusiasm.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Falk,  as  a man 
and  as  an  artist,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  service  he 
has  rendered  photography  in  New  York  City  and 
throughout  the  state. 

Annual  Concert  and  Ball  of  the 
P.  P.  Club  of  New  York 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Club  of  New  York 
held  its  sixth  annual  concert,  followed  by  a ball,  at 
Hotel  Majestic,  New  York  City,  February  12,  1913. 
The  executive  hoard  is  to  be  complimented  for  the 
splendid  success  of  the  undertaking.  A program  of 
choice  musical  selections  was  rendered  by  the  orchestra 
of  the  Hoadley  Musical  Society,  George  F.  Briegel,  con- 
ductor, which  is  composed  entirely  of  amateurs  from  all 
walks  of  life,  including  several  photographers  and 
photo-supply  dealers.  The  superb  (juality  of  the  per- 
formance is  vouched  for  by  the  music-critics  of  the 
New  York  press.  S.  H.  Lifshey,  the  eminent  photo- 
grapher, a member  of  the  orchestra,  was  particularly 
enthusiastic. 

The  hall  was  also  a highly  creditable  event.  The 
dancing  lasted  from  9 p.m.  to  4 a.m.  and  five  hundred 
persons  participated.  The  official  program  of  Photo- 
Era  format  was  also  a praiseworthy  achievement,  pajjer, 
cover,  printing  and  cuts  — all  high-class.  The  numerous 
illustrations  were  halftones  of  representative  work  of 
Greater  New  York’s  foremost  photographers.  We  are 
sure  that  those  who  are  interested  can  obtain  a copy,  if 
any  are  left,  by  addressing  S.  H.  Lifshey,  who  is  on  the 
Editing  Committee. 

Our  Hand-Colored  Photographs  Contest 

Great  interest  is  manifested  in  the  Photo-Era  con- 
test of  hand-colored  photographs  described  on  the  Guild 
contest  page,  and  many  Guilders  are  asking  for  informa- 
tion regarding  choice  of  colors.  Although  this  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  contestants,  the  Editor  has  pointed  out 
the  desirability  of  certain  standard  colors.  For  instance, 
concerning  the  A.ssur  Colors,  which  are  very  popular  in 
Europe,  and  whose  unusual  merits  have  arrested  tlie 
attention  of  professional  and  amateur  workers  in  this 
country,  we  have  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion.  Tliis 
was  expressed  in  our  March  issue,  and  also  by  our  Berlin 
correspondent ; hut  here  are  some  interesting  data  : 

Delighted  with  Assur  Colors,  a subscriber  sends  us  a 
photograph  of  a Bantam  rooster  in  the  full  beauty  of  his 
brilliant  plumage,  done  in  these  colors  and,  as  he  adds, 
with  astoni-shing  ease  in  a very  short  time.  Another 
writes  in  praise  of  the  Assur  method,  of  their  wide 
range  of  possibilities,  brilliancy  and  strength. 

Mr.  Max  Vmtter,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  informs  us  that 
his  experience  with  these  colors  on  landscape-photo- 
graphs has  been  so  gratifying  that  he  intends  shortly  to 
open  an  Assur  Studio,  at  224  Letferts  Avenue,  where  he 
will  be  pre))ared  to  explain,  free  of  charge,  the  use  of 
A.ssur  Colors  in  portraiture  and  how  to  obtain  oil-color 
etfects. 

Cincinnati’s  Awakening 

Friends  inform  us  that  matters  photographic  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  have  taken  an  animated  turn.  They 
report  that  the  ^ . M.  C.  A.  arranged  and  managed  with 
considerable  credit  a competitive  photographic  exhibi- 


tion, in  which  two  workers,  Alice  F.  Foster  and  Claude 
D.  Millar  — whose  pictures  have  lieen  freiiuently  pub- 
lished in  Photo-Era  — captured  five  and  two  prizes 
respectively.  There  were  five  classes,  and  three  prizes  in 
each  ; while  thirty-five  amateurs  entered  five  hundred 
prints.  The  artistic  standard  of  the  exhibits  is  declared 
by  connoisseurs  to  have  been  quite  high.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  very  well  attended. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  has  stimulated  the 
amateurs  of  Cincinnati  to  form  a camera  club,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  seems  assured.  There  is,  at  present,  much 
enthusiasm  among  these  amateur  workers  and,  under 
energetic  and  intelligent  leadership,  a camera  club 
should  prosper. 

The  1913  Seneca  Camera  Catalog 

The  Seneca  catalog-  for  1913,  just  received,  is  a well- 
arranged  and  finely-executed  hook  and  sets  forth  the 
recognized  merits  of  the  Seneca  line.  While  their 
cameras  have  been  improved  to  ensure  maximum  ease 
of  operation  and  the  attainment  of  mechanically  perfect 
negatives,  the  most  noteworthy  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  popular  Seneca  Roll-Film  Cameras.  The  Seneo 
Cameras,  adapted  to  roll-films  of  all  standard  makes, 
were  introduced  a year  ago,  and  were  cordially  received 
by  the  public.  They  are  now  made  in  every  standard 
size  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect  to 
lightness,  operation  and  appearance,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  accompanying  cut. 


The  Senco  is  made  entirely  of  .aluminum,  is  in  “ one 
piece’"  and  self-contained.  There  are  no  exjiosed  hinges 
and  the  camera  is  absolutely  light-tight.  The  cl.aim 
that  the  Senco  is  easier  to  lo.ad  and  faster  to  operate  is 
generally  recognized  .as  just. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

The  College  received  recently  a call  for  a photo- 
grapher to  accompany  the  Crocker  Arctic  Expedition 
on  a two  years'  exi)loration  triji  to  the  unknown  portions 
of  the  arctic  seas. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  M.arch  class,  Mr.  Chas.  IT. 
Storm,  has  just  returned  from  a seven  years'  sojourn  in 
the  l’bili])pines  and  will  return  to  th.at  country  after  fin- 
ishing the  course  in  commerci.al  photography. 

Mr.  Alfred  I.onien  of  Nome.  Alaska,  went  to  Peoria, 
111.,  last  week  to  meet  Captain  Amundsen,  discoverer  of 
the  South  Pole  and  the  Northwest  Passage.  Mr.  Lomen 
was  well  ac()uaintcd  with  C.'qitain  Amundsen  in  .\laska. 

A new  and  complete  eidarg-ing-eiiuijnnent  has  been 
installed  in  the  Enlarging-Department. 


The  Ensign  Folding  Reflex 

The  photographers’  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
new  line  of  Ensign  Cameras  lately  put  on  the  market. 
It  contains  a full  selection  of  apparatiis  from  the  small 
inexpensive  Box  Camera  to  the  Reflecting  Cameras  of 
high  efficiency.  The  Ensign  Folding  Reflex  is  the 
height  of  the  camera-maker’s  art  for  compactness  and 
finish.  It  is  a most  desirable  camera  for  the  traveler, 
where  space  is  limited,  and  enables  him  to  obtain  the 
better  results  possible  with  the  reflecting  type  of  camera, 
which  has  no  greater  volume  than  an  ordinary  folding 
camera.  Apply  to  G.  Gennert,  24—26  East  13th  St., 
New  York,  or  320  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  for  a 
complete  catalog  of  Ensign  Cameras,  which  will  be 
sent  promptly. 

New  Folding  Pocket-Camera 

Bdrke  & James,  of  Chicago,  have  just  placed  upon 
the  market  a most  attractive  type  of  a pocket- 
camera — the  No.  0 Folding  Ingento.  It  is  adapted  to 
roll-film  and  makes  pictures  214  x 314  inches.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  metal,  covered  with  fine-grained 
leather,  bed  and  back  of  aluminum.  The  front  is 
extended  automatically  and,  by  drawing  down  the  bed, 
the  camera  is  ready  for  instant  use. 


NO.  0 FOLDINO  INGKNTO 


The  present  model  has  a high-grade  fixed-focus  lens, 
U.  S.  8.  Later  models,  we  understand,  are  to  be  fitted 
with  R.  R.  and  anastigmat  lenses  having  an  ingenions 
focusing-device.  The  shutter  is  automatic  with  the 
T.  B.  and  I.  adjustments.  The  finder  is  very  brilliant, 
and  reversible  for  taking  pictures  both  ways.  It  mea- 
sures I’/i  X 3 X 614  inches  .and  slips  easily  into  the  hip- 
pocket.  Resultant  negatives  yield  perfect  enl.argements 
from  four  to  eight  times  their  size.  Though  light,  the 
camera  has  sufficient  weight  so  that  it  can  be  held 
securely  during  exposure,  and  not  produce  blurred  pic- 
tures. This  is  a great  j)oint  in  its  favor. 

Tlie  foregoing  is  a frank,  unbiased  opinion,  and  is 
corroborated  by  prominent  experts.  The  advertisement, 
printed  in  this  issue,  is  true  in  every  detail,  and  will 
repay  careful  reading. 

French  Color-Photography  Competition 

The  Socif'-td  Frangaise  de  Pliotograpbie  closes  its 
fourth  competition  in  color-photography  April  1.5,  1913. 


All  classes  of  subjects  are  admitted  in  autochromes, 
dioptichromes,  omnicolors  and  the  like.  The  competition 
is  open  to  all  photographers,  professional  and  amateur, 
and  is  divided  into  five  classes : reproductions  smaller 
than  9 X 12  cm.  to  he  viewed  by  daylight  in  diascopes  ; 
reproductions  for  projection  of  a size  up  to  9 x 12  cm. 
inclusive  ; stereoscopic  views  of  all  sorts ; scientific  sub- 
jects ; and  reproductions  by  photographic  processes,  in 
black  or  in  colors,  of  pictures  taken  upon  polychrome 
screen  plates,  the  originals  to  accompany  the  reproduc- 
tions in  all  cases.  For  all  but  the  first  and  last,  ten  to 
twenty,  inclusive,  reproductions  may  be  submitted  ; for 
the  first  and  last,  three  to  twelve  inclusive.  Medals  in 
enamel,  silver  and  bronze  will  be  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  jury  for  awards.  A special  medal  will  be  re- 
served for  work  done  in  the  studios  of  the  society.  The 
address  of  the  secretary  of  the  society  is  51,  Rue  de 
Clichy,  Paris,  France. 

Request  for  Goerz  Photographs 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company  of  317 
East  34th  Street,  New  York,  is  always  glad  to  inspect 
photographs  of  unusual  interest  taken  with  their  well- 
known  Goerz  Anastigmats.  The  range  of  subjects  which 
they  can  use  is  wide,  including  high-speed  photographs, 
genre  and  child-studies,  home-portraits,  and  landscapes  — 
if  particularly  attractive.  Full  data  as  to  stop,  expo- 
sure, etc.,  together  with  the  number  of  the  lens  with 
which  the  negatives  were  made,  should  accompany  each 
picture,  and  the  price  shonld  be  given  first  for  the  nega- 
tive ; with  exclusive  advertising-rights ; second  for  a 
glossy  print  and  publication-rights.  In  the  case  of 
portraits,  etc.,  written  permission  to  publish  must  also 
be  obtained  from  the  subject. 

The  Last  Word  in  Projecting-Lanterns 

Examining,  as  we  always  do,  the  first  copy  of  Photo- 
Era  that  comes  from  the  bindery,  we  read  with 
pecuhar  interest,  in  the  March  number,  the  three  adver- 
tising-pages devoted  to  the  Kodiopticon  and  Velox 
Lantern-iSlide  Film.  The  following  day  we  called  upon 
a local  dealer  and  asked  to  be  shown  this  new  optical 
lantern,  so  seductively  described  and  illustrated  in  March 
Photo-Era.  The  proprietor  consented  cheerfully  and 
arranged  to  demonstrate  to  us  its  capabilities,  then  and 
there.  We  were  prepared  for  a surprise  and  were 
treated  to  one. 

The  Eastman  Company  certainly  deserves  to  be  com- 
plimented — nay,  thanked,  for  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  amateur  so  light  and  compact,  perfectly  constructed 
and  highly  efficient  a machine  for  projecting  lantern- 
slides  in  the  home.  This  really  handsome  machine  has 
several  novel  features,  including  a water-cell  for  cooling 
the  rays,  and  a lamp-house  which  will  accommodate 
either  an  electric  filament  or  a hand-feed  arc-light  — 
without  rearrangement. 

The  lantern-slides,  easily  made  by  the  amateur,  are 
not  on  glass,  but  on  Yelox  Lantern-Slide  Film,  although 
slides  of  standard  sizes  may  also  be  used.  Those 
shown  us  were  clean,  crisp.  It  was  certainly  a novel 
and  delightful  experience  for  us. 

Wiien  the  Editor  wrote  his  paper  on  lantern-slide  pro- 
jection (.see  Photo- Era  for  February,  1913),  he  had 
familiarized  himself  with  every  form  and  type  of  optical 
lantern  that  was  known,  never  realizing  that  the  East- 
man Company  was  abiding  its  time,  “lying  low,’’  and 
perfecting  a machine  of  its  own  and  one  which  is  a 
positive  novelty,  as  well  as  a simple  and  alluring  piece 
of  mechanism  at  a very  moderate  price.  It  will  pay 
every  reader  of  this  little  story  to  read  or  reread  those 
three  pages  in  March  Photo-Era,  or  he  may  send  to  the 
Ea.stman  Kodak  Company  for  a Kodiopticon  folder. 
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The  New  England  Photographers 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Association  of  New  England,  held  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  February  11,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next 
annual  convention  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 2,  3 and  4. 

Further  particulars,  including  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  President  F.  A.  Frizell,  who  retires  for  reasons 
of  continued  physical  Indisposition,  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

New  Editor  for  Wilson’s  Magazine 

With  the  March  number  of  Wilson's  Photographic 
Magazine^  Mr.  Thomas  Coke  Watkins  becomes  chief 
editor  of  this  venerable  journal,  while  Mrs.  E.  L.  Wil- 
son, the  widow  of  its  founder,  becomes  associate-editor. 
Mr.  T.  Dixon  Tennant  retires  from  the  magazine  alto- 
gether. With  this  infusion  of  new  blood,  11  ilson's 
should  show  improvement  in  its  pages  with  consequent 
increase  in  popularity  and  infiuence.  The  new  editors 
have  our  best  wishes. 

An  Agfa  Dividend  for  Everybody 

The  “ Agfa”  folks  have  a new  surprise  for  the  pho- 
tographic trade.  It’s  the  “ Agfa  ” dividend  to  their 
CUSTOMERS. 

Better  send  in  your  request  for  one,  if  you  use 

“Agfa”  products;  and  if  you  don’t hut  you  will  ! 

Address  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213  Water  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

The  Editor  Wins  a Wager 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  about  a year  ago  a 
correspondent  criticized  the  Editor  for  insisting  on  mis- 
spelling the  names  of  Frans  Hals  and  Frits  von  Holm 
by  “ substituting  an  ‘ s ' for  a ‘ z ’ ” in  the  given  names. 
It  was  then  explained  to  him  that,  whereas  Frans  Hals 
was  a native  Dutchman,  he  was  baptized  “ Frans,”  and 
that  the  cognomen  “Franz”  was  purely  German,  al- 
though it  is  often  used  in  this  form  in  English-speaking 
countries.  Similarly,  “Frits”  is  a Scandinavian  given 
name,  and  spelled  alike  in  Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian 
and  Finnish.  Like  “Franz,’'  “Fritz”  is  exclusively  a 
German  bapti.smal  name. 

As  the  correspondent  was  skeptical,  a wager  was 
proposed  by  the  Editor  and  accepted.  It  was  lost  by 
the  correspondent,  who  gracefully  paid  the  forfeit  in 
the  form  of  a first-class  plaster-cast  of  the  statue, 
“ David  Sheathing  His  Sword.”  by  the  French  sculptor, 
A.  Mercia,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Luxembourg 
Museum,  Paris.  An  excellent  illu.stration  of  the  statue 
appears  in  connection  with  an  article  on  plaster-casts, 
by  W.  W.  Klenke,  printed  in  this  issue. 

Card-Index  for  Home-Use 

The  importance  of  a filing-system  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  card-index  for  amateur  photographers  was  ex- 
plained, editorially,  in  the  March  is.sne  of  Photo-Eh.\. 

Such  a desideratum  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Macey-Stetson-Morris  Co.,  4fi  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.  It  is  convenient,  strong  and  compact, 
the  dimensions  being  3 x 3%  x .5%  inches;  weight, 
twenty  ounces ; price,  5.1  cents.  The  average  cost  of 
sending  it  safely  packed,  by  parcel  post,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  is  1-5  cents.  This  attractive  and 
useful  little  card-index  box  is  also  u.seful  for  other  pur- 
poses in  the  household,  or  for  limited  purposes  in  the 
office.  We  heartily  recommend  its  use  by  all  who  wish 
to  systematize  their  work.  The  cost  is  trivial  compared 
with  the  utility  and  attractiveness  of  the  article. 


Up-to-Date  Knowledge 

The  publisher  is  pleased  to  give  up  considerable  space 
in  this  issue  to  a detailed  account  of  photographers’ 
doings  at  the  ninth  convention  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers’ Society  of  New  York,  which  occurred  last 
February.  We  are  sure  that  every  reader,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  read 
this  account  by  the  Editor,  for  it  describes  several 
modern  processes  and  apparatus  used  by  progressive 
professionals,  also  a remarkable  print-exhibit. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 


In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  unable  to  use  .iflO.OO  worth  of 
supplies  in  a short  time,  the  publisher  will  give  winners 
of  the  first  prize  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  prize,  or  a solid  silver  cup’of 
artistic  and  original  design,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Therefore,  winners  of  the  first  prize 
in  the  Bound  Robin  Guild  monthly  competitions  will 
please  state  their  preference  after  they  shall  have  been 
notified  of  their  award. 

The  World’s  Masterpieces  in  Painting 

There  are  many  copying  concerns,  not  to  be  dignified 
by  the  name,  “ publishing  firms.”  who  do  a profitable 
business  by  making  and  selling  inferior  photographic 
prints  of  famous  paintings.  Those  of  the  buying  public 
who  cannot  discriminate,  or  who  have  never  seen  the 
original  pictures,  are  thus  grossly  deceived. 

But  the  new  and  sumptuously  illustrated  cat.alog  of 
Adolph  Braun  & Co.,  the  eminent  art-publishers  of 
Dornach,  Alsace,  is  an  absolutely  trustworthy  guide  to 
the  picture-galleries  of  the  world.  It  contains  about 
fourteen  hundred  excellent  halftone  cuts  of  selected 
pictures  by  old  and  modern  masters.  These  illustrations, 
which  average  2 x 3V2  inches,  serve  as  a key  to  large 
prints  published  by  the  above-named  house,  being  also 
useful  to  art-students  and  picture-lovers.  This  highly 
desirable  catalog  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00  from 
the  publishers’  New  York  office,  13  West  4(ith  Street. 

Buying  Second-Hand  Outfits 

Although  Photo-Era  has  published,  for  some  time 
past,  frank  statements  regarding  the  merits  of  buying 
second-hand  cameras,  lenses  and  other  apparatus,  it 
invites  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  very  clear  and 
comprehensive  article  on  this  subject  by  Virginia  F. 
Glutton,  the  well-known  photographic  writer.  Her  arti- 
cle is  so  explicit  that  its  length  will  require  it  to  be 
printed  in  two  parts,  the  first*of  which  will  be  found  in 
this  issue.  Every  amateur  who  contemplates  the  pur- 
chase of  second-hand  materials,  no  matter  how  con- 
scientious and  well-meaning  may  be  the  dealer  or  owner, 
should  read  Mrs.  Clntton’s  plain  statement,  together 
with  suggestions  how  the  weakness  of  a camera  or  any 
of  its  parts  may  he  detected. 


Exposure-Guide  for  April 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

1/50 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

9-11  A.M.  and  1-3  p.m. 

1/40 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

8-9  A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/3 

2/3 

7-8  A.M.  and  4-5  p.m. 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

3/4 

6-7  A.M.  and  5-7  p.m. 

1/15 

1/8 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60“  N.  X ; 55»  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  X %. 


F/4 

U.S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.3 

X 3/4 

F/11 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

I /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

I /2  Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail  ; very  light-colored 
objects;  studies  of  dark  clouds;  snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
fohage  ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick l)uildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

PLATES.  Wlien  plates  otlier  tlian  those  ii 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  he 


the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 

dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  imder  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  sun-oundings. 

Example  : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film  ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  Jigures,  in 
April,  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4) . In 
the  table  look  for  “ hour,”  and  under  the  colunm 
headed  “Bright  Sunsliine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/40  second.  H a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expos- 
ure midtiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia.- 
phragm  chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Mrdtiply  1/40X4=1/10.  Hence,  expos- 
ure will  be  1/10  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Plate-Speeds  Tables.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  is  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 

Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
d of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Date 

Particulars  of 

Brooklyn  Inst,  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Annual  Photographic  Exliibition 
Kodak  Exhibitions 

Convention  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York  City 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 
Lyric  Theater.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
Photo-Era  Prize-Pictures 
Paul  Lewis  Anderson’s  Exhibition 

April  19  to  May  3,  1913 

Mar.  24  to  29,  1913 
Mar.  31  to  April  5 ; 
and  April  7 to  12,  1913 
April  14  to  19,  1913 
April  21  to  26,  1913 

Mar.  1 to  April  1,  1913 
April  1 to  May  1,  1913 

R.  W.  Coit,  56  Prince  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Maurice  T.  Fleisher, 

Oxford  & Moscher  Sts.,  Phila. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each 
outfit  and  the  manipulation  is  very  simple.  An  acti- 
nometer  or  exposure-meter  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to 


one’s  camera  outfit,  for  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
measures  the  correct  time  of  exposure  under  different 
conditions  of  light,  speed  of  plate  and  size  of  stop  used. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly- written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  166,  ffy.  360,  Wa. 
Lumi^re  Sigma 

Class  1/2,  P.E.  128,  ffy.  260,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Ilford  Monarch 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  ffy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ilford  Zenith 
Hammer  Red  Label 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Seed  Color-Value 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  1,P.E.  llLlTy.  180,  IVa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Studio 
Ensign  Film 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 

Lumifere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Premo  Film  Pack 


Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.E.  90,  Wy.  180,  IVa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Seed  26x 
Seed  C.  Ortho 
Seed  L.  Ortho 
Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 
Lumi^re  Ortho  A 
Lumi^re  Ortho  B 


Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumifere  Panchro  C 

Class  3.  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  6,  P.  E.  66,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8.  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  II,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lunii^re  Autochrome 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-jrrices. 


JaHRBUCH  FUEK  Photoobaphie  und  Repboduktions- 
Technik,  fueb  1912.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Josef 
Maria  Etler.  26.  Jahrgang.  Mit  252  Abbildungen 
und  17  Kunstbeilagen.  Preis,  8 Mark  ($2.00).  Halle 
a.S.  : Wilhelm  Knapp,  1912. 

Dr.  Eder  rises  like  a giant  among  his  fellow-workers 
in  the  domain  of  photographic  science,  and  his  name 
associated  with  any  photographic  publication  spells 
superexcellence  and  success.  Thus  the  German  photo- 
graphic annual,  which  he  has  edited  for  twenty-six  con- 
secutive years,  occupies  in  continental  Europe  the  place 
that  the  British  Yearbook  does  for  Great  Britain  and 
all  English-speaking  countries.  With  proverbial  Ger- 
man thoroughness  Dr.  Eder  has  surveyed  and  investi- 
gated every  branch  of  photographic  activity  throughout 
the  civilized  world  during  the  year  of  1912,  and  pre- 
sented the  results  of  his  researches  in  a systematic, 
comprehensive  form.  No  process,  invention,  improve- 
ment or  device  in  any  form  and  worthy  to  be  recognized 
as  helpful  or  instructive  to  the  worker  in  any  of  the 
numerous  departments  of  photography  has  been  slighted, 
and  topics  which  may  appear  too  profound  to  the  aver- 
age practitioner  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  the 
advanced  specialist.  Among  the  numerous  chapters 
devoted  to  -specialized  subjects  are.  Photographic 
Optics  ; Photograrametry  ; Telephotography  ; Kinemato- 
graphy  ; Projection ; Microphotography ; Darkroom- 
lUumination ; Artificial  Light;  Three  and  Four  Color 
Photogp-aphy  ; Photography  in  Natural  Colors ; Photo- 
Chemistry  ; Electricity  and  Magnetism  in  Connection 
with  Light-Action;  Spectrum- Photography ; Influence 
of  the  Ultra-Violet  Ray  ; The  Latent  Image  ; Reversed 
Images ; The  Rays  of  Radium,  Riintgen,  Canal  and 
Cathode ; Application  of  Photography  to  the  Sciences ; 
Criminology.  There  is  a large  number  of  original 
articles  on  modern  processes  by  first-rank  specialists ; a 
complete  list  of  photo-patents  issued  in  Germany  and 
Austro-IIungary  during  the  past  year ; a superb  series 
of  full-page  illustrations  in  monochrome,  tint  and  natural 
colors  of  selected  printing-processes.  The  text  com- 
prises 780  pages,  with  252  illustrations,  the  paper  and 
typography  are  unsurpassed,  and,  although  there  are 
but  few  advertisements,  the  book  is  nearly  as  thick  as 
the  British  Annual,  A most  desirable  addition  to  the 
library  of  every  serious  practitioner, 

COMI-OSITION,  A Series  of  Exercises  in  Art-Structure 
for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Teachers.  By  Arthur  W. 
Dow.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With 
Numerous  New  Illustrations  and  Color-Plates.  For- 
mat 9'/2  x liVL>  inches.  Price,  $4.00  net ; postage,  25c. 
Doubleday,  Page  & Company,  1910. 

The  reappearance  of  this  standard  work  on  art-in- 
struction, after  a lap.se  of  seven  years,  and  when  the 
last  edition  was  sold  out,  will  be  welcomed  by  .all  serious 
students  in  pictorial  photography.  The  author,  himself 
a painter  of  sterling  merit,  has  occupied  the  j)osition  of 
professor  of  fine  arts  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  for  some  years  and  there- 
fore s])eaks  with  authority,  'riiis  work  is  b.ased  upon  his 
ex])erience  in  ])ainting  and  teaching  for  more  than  twenty 


years.  The  first  edition  of  “ Composition  ” was  published 
in  1899,  and  in  this  present  revision  he  has  made  many 
additions  and  used  new  illustrations  without  departing 
from  theory  and  principles.  The  contents  is  composed 
of  twelve  chapters  which  deal  with  line-drawing ; prin- 
ciples of  composition  ; line  ; notan  (the  chief  element 
in  illustration,  charcoal  drawing,  mezzotint,  oriental  ink- 
painting and  architectural  light  and  shade)  and  color. 

The  student  starts  from  the  foundation,  aided  by  the 
best  examples  in  classic  art  and  analytical  illustrations, 
grasping  the  basic  principles  of  composition,  harmony, 
opposition,  subordination,  repetition  and  symmetry. 
Numerous  examples  are  also  given  of  the  various 
forms  of  composition,  how  these  are  used  in  portraiture, 
landsc.ape,  architecture,  decoration,  designing  and  illus- 
trating. The  department  of  color  is  also  fully  consid- 
ered. Not  only  is  the  theory  of  color  lucidly  expounded, 
but  the  practical  application  of  sound  principles  is  illus- 
trated by  several  series  of  superb  color-plates.  In  this 
manner  the  student  can  see  at  a glance  the  artistic  effect 
of  combinations  of  colors  in  their  great  variety  of  hues 
and  shades,  evolving  new  and  pleasing  harmonies. 

The  modern  photographer  who  has  a sound  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  painting  has  a tremendous  advantage 
over  his  less  favored  competitor.  This  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Indeed,  a number  of  the  most  successful  por- 
trait-photographers are  painters  of  signal  ability.  There- 
fore, a practical  knowledge  developed  from  a natural 
aptitude  for  drawing  and  a refined  sense  of  color  will 
prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  photographic  practi- 
tioner, whether  amateur  or  professional,  and  this  knowl- 
edge may  be  derived  from  the  lessons  so  ably  and  con- 
vincingly presented  in  this  valuable  work  by  Arthur  W. 
Dow,  several  extracts  of  which  we  have  published  in 
this  issue.  The  color-plates  are  remarkable  for  their 
clearness  and  correctness,  which  is  extremely  important, 
for  this  work  serves  as  a trustworthy  guide  to  students 
in  painting.  The  book  will  be  sent,  safely  packed  and 
postpaid,  by  Photo-Eba,  on  receipt  of  $4.25. 

DeUTSCHER  PHOTOflRAPHEN-KALENDEB.  Edited  by 

Karl  Schwier.  32d  year.  Price,  2 marks  ($0.48). 

Weimar,  Germany  : Karl  Schwier. 

The  popular  photographic  pocket-diary  resembles  in 
general  character  the  one  published  by  Burroughs  & 
Wellcome,  but  is  printed  in  German  and  in  Roman  type. 
This  is  Part  One  of  what  has  appeared  heretofore  in  two 
separate  volumes  ; but  Part  Two  is  omitted  this  year, 
because  the  returns  did  not  pay  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  expended.  The  contents  is  similar  to 
other  annuals  — recipes,  technical  methods  and  data, 
tables  of  all  sorts  for  the  practical  worker,  but  carefully 
selected  and  edited.  This  pocket-calendar  appeals  par- 
ticularly to  the  craftsmen  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  but  is  equally  useful  to  any  worker  familiar  with 
German. 

Photocbaphisoher  Ap.reiss-Kalender,  1913.  Size 

7 X 11  inches.  118  Illustrations  in  halftone.  Preis, 

postpaid,  $0.62.  Halle,  a.S.  : Wilhelm  Knapp. 

This  Photographic  “ Tear-Off  ” Calendar  is  very 
popular  in  Germany.  Every  serious  worker  has  one 
hanging  up  in  his  darkroom,  studio,  office  or  home. 
There  are  118  excellent  halftone  illustrations  which 
cover  every  phase  of  pictorial  photography  and  are,  in 
themselves,  entertaining  and  instructive.  Beneath  each 
picture  is  a recipe,  suggestion  or  fact  of  practical  value. 
VVhy  such  a useful  accessory  has  not  been  issued  by 
some  American  firm,  has  long  puzzled  us.  The  price  of 
this  attractive  pad-calendar  is  low  enough  for  everybody. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


The  winter  is  now  nearly  past,  and  with  it  the  large 
number  of  balls,  banquets  and  other  festivities.  The 
writer  happened  to  be  present  at  the  winter-ball  of  the 
Freie  Photografische  VereinigungZu  Berlin  in  the  Chora- 
lion  Hall.  After  a musical  introduction,  Professor 
Scheffer  showed  us  interesting  experiments  with  ultra- 
violet light,  accompanied  by  a huinorous  lecture.  But 
the  best  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Mr.  M.  Petzold  on  natural  beauty  with  special  reference 
to  the  sea-coast.  Wonderfully  colored  sea-scapes  were 
shown,  meanwhile  the  organ  playing  appropriate  music. 
The  impression  of  this  novel  and  very  successful  con- 
bination  of  two  artistic  factors  was  beyond  description, 
and  the  applause  lasted  for  many  minutes. 

In  the  February  Berlin  letter  I spoke  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  German  Emperor’s  ascension  to 
the  throne,  and  spoke  of  him  as  almost  the  victim,  dur- 
ing this  season  of  camera-hunters.  A few  years  ago  a 
remark  of  his  was  widely  discussed  in  our  daily  papers 
and,  of  course,  in  our  trade- journals,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  of  the  nuisance  of  his  portrait 
being  constantly  taken  and  often  published.  He  pub- 
licly commanded  that  no  one  should  publish  a photograph 
of  him,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  family,  unless 
he  himself  had  seen  the  picture  before  and  had  given  it 
his  approval.  In  reference  to  this  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  consider  the  German  law  which  deals  with 
what  is  called  “ mental  property,”  of  which  that  about 
literary  matter  contains  sixty-four  rules,  and  that  about 
pictures  fifty-five.  The  latter,  which  interests  us  more, 
has  been  revised  and  went  into  force  Jan.  9,  1907. 
Every  person  msing  the  camera,  whether  for  pleasure  or 
for  business,  whether  a native  or  a foreign  visitor,  should, 
to  avoid  trouble,  know  at  least  the  most  important 
features  of  this  law.  Section  22  says ; Portraits  of 
persons  can  be  reproduced  or  exhibited  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  sitter.  If  the  latter,  however,  receives 
a fee,  in  any  form,  for  being  photographed  — as  is  the 
case  with  models  — special  permission  is  not  required. 
Section  23  makes  an  exception  of  historical  personage.^, 
criminals,  and  those  who  play  a minor  part  in  land- 
scapes, street-scenes,  parades,  meetings,  etc.  Now  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Kaiser  and  members  of  his  family 
are  historical  persons,  and,  therefore,  have  fewer  rights 
than  an  ordinary  citizen.  There  is  no  law  which  pro- 
tects the  Emperor  from  being  photographed  and  his 
portrait  published.  In  ease  a camera-fiend  holds  up 
traffic  in  our  public  thoroughfares,  he  is  stopped  by  the 
police  for  that  reason  only,  and  not  for  having  violated 
Rule  22.  If  such  a man  were  quick  enough  to  take  a 
snap-shot  of  some  famous  person,  he  cannot  be  forbidden 
to  reproduce  his  picture.  When,  one  day,  the  Kaiser  was 
seriously  molested  in  Wiesbaden  by  a number  of  pre.ss- 
photographers  and  amateurs  — among  whom  were  many 
foreign  tourists  — he  sent  word  to  all  his  co)irt-photo- 
graphers  that  he  would  not  favor  them  with  any  order 
in  the  future,  unless  they  signed  a contract  that  no 
picture  of  him  or  the  family  of  Hohenzollern  should  be 
published  without  his  ])ermission.  Now  all  photo- 
graphers. except  one,  signed  it,  and  to  these,  of  cour.se. 
Section  23  applies  no  longer.  Thus,  any  American  visit- 
ing Germany  with  his  camera  may  snapshot  .and  repro- 
duce a member  of  the  Ini])erial  family,  his  castle,  garilen, 
automobiles,  horses,  etc.,  and  no  policenuan  has  the  right 


to  stop  him  unless  he  holds  up  traffic  or  has  entered  the 
building  or  premises ; for  inside  a building,  say  his 
castles  or  stables,  or  halls  where  he  attends  a meeting 
or  festivity,  no  picture  must  be  made.  In  another  case, 
however,  the  Emperor  may  forbid  the  publishing  of  his 
portrait  : viz.,  if  the  Latter  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  offending  him.  This  has,  indeed,  been  done  by  re- 
touching the  picture  and  making  a caricature,  where- 
upon the  authors  were  punished. 

What  I have  said  applies  to  any'  person  in  the  public 
eye,  such  as  statesmen,  prominent  government  officials, 
inventors,  artists,  etc.  Another  important  rule  is  Sec- 
tion 20,  according  to  which  the  photographing  and  pub- 
lishing of  any  piece  of  architecture,  garden  or  street 
which  is  permanent,  is  free  to  anyone.  This  implies 
that  temporary  Imildings,  like  exhibition-halls  or  places 
of  amusement,  must  not  be  reproduced,  and  also  no  inte- 
riors, even  of  permanent  buildings.  Pictures,  whether 
paintings  or  photographs,  are  the  sole  property  of  the 
originator,  and  other  people  reproducing  them  are  liable 
to  a fine  as  high  as  3,000  marks.  As  so  few  persons  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  important  law,  I in- 
cluded a chapter  treating  that  subject  at  length  in  the 
recently  published  book.  Die  Illustrations  Photographie, 
by  Brunner  and  Dietze,  Frankfort,  Ohio. 

In  the  February  correspondence  I mentioned  the 
appearance  of  a large  v<dume,  entitled  der  kaiser  im 
FIRM.  I find  it  quite  novel  and  intere.sting.  A Large  num- 
ber of  portraits  of  William  II  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family  are  shown  here  in  such  situations  .as  they 
were  caught  by  the  kinematographic  camera.  For  all 
these  pictures  were  made  by  kinematogra2)hy.and  not  with 
ordinary  cameras.  Our  large.st  kino-concerns  have  partic- 
ipated, and  in  a certain  sense  the  book  is  an  archive  of 
opinions  and  thoughts  about  the  value  of  kinematography. 
Included  are  autograms,  aphorisms  of  famous  personali- 
ties in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  jierson  of  Emperor  William. 

Speaking  of  literary  products  I may  add  a ivonderful 
work  ciilled  “ Germany  in  Color-Photograjdiy,”  consist- 
ing of  several  volumes.  The  first  one,  dealing  with  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  has  just  come  out.  Franz  Giirke, 
the  director  of  the  well-known  Scientific  Society  Urania, 
which  owns  a unique  theater  for  illustrated  lectures, 
issues  this  work.  The  province  of  Brandenburg,  of 
wliich  Berlin  is  the  cajutal,  is  often  called  the  ‘‘Sandbox 
of  the  Empire,”  as  it  is  said  to  offer  nothing  but  sandy 
landscaj)es.  Much  injustice  is  thus  done,  for  the  prov- 
ince cont.ains  many  very  beautiful  spots,  and  is  noted 
for  its  numerous  jiicturesque  lakes  and  rivers.  Several 
of  these  attractive  places  are  somewhat  hidden,  and  the 
casual  observer  overlooks  them.  Anyone  having  seen 
the  wonderful  color-jihotogr.ajdis  in  the  above-mentioned 
book,  will  at  once  admire  the  n.atural  surroundings  of 
the  Imperi.al  City. 

In  closing  this  corresjiondence,  I may  mention  a novel 
and  useful  device  for  the  studio.  Modern  jihotogr.aiihers 
have  lately  been  using  jirojected  backgrounds  instead  of 
the  usual  jiainted  ones.  This  is  an  idea  introduceil  by 
Herr  Sontag  of  Erfurt,  and  makes  the  studio-pnquietors 
independent  of  painted  backgrounds,  which  are  generally 
limited  in  v,ariety  of  artistic  design.  Tlie  model  is 
placed  in  front  of  a plain  monochrome  ground  made  of 
translucent  pajier  or  cloth,  ujion  the  otlier  side  of  which 
is  ]irojected,  by  means  of  a stereojiticon,  a lantern-slide 
of  some  ajjpropriate  scenery  or  design.  The  variety  of 
subjects  for  this  jmrjiose  is  limited  only  by  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  portrait-|ihotogr.apher.  As  the  color  of 
this  particular  screen  is  not  seriously  .atl'ected  by  the 
studio-light,  .and  the  luminous  background  is  very  bril- 
liant, portraits,  including  the  background,  can  be  made 
ill  the  usual  manner  and  the  exposure  is  not  increased. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


Grand  Hotel, 

Morgins-les-Bains,  Switzerland. 

Tho.se  of  our  readers  who  dip  into  our  monthly  letters 
only  for  the  photographic  doings  of  England,  will,  we 
are  afraid,  he  disappointed ; for  we  are  on  holiday,  away 
in  the  snow-mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  London 
news  reaches  us  only  through  letters  and  photographic 
papers.  So  we  hoije  that  readers  of  Photo-Eka  will 
forgive  us  if,  for  once,  we  are  less  factual  and  more 
chatty  than  usual. 

In  these  winter-sport  centers  where  — as  is  the  case 
in  this  village  — some  two  hundred  English  people  take 
po.ssession  of  the  two  or  three  hotels,  and  live  as  one  hig, 
happy  family,  and  ordinary  conditions  of  life  are  entirely 
upset.  Visitors  shed  their  years  as  easily  as  the  fir  trees 
divest  themselves  of  the  .snow  in  the  sun,  and  all,  for 
the  brief  merry  time,  become  young.  Ski-ing  expedi- 
tions, skating  carnivals,  bobsleigh  runs,  curling  contests, 
and  fancy-dress  dances  are  all  forcing’  houses  for  friend- 
ships that  grow  like  mushrooms ; hut,  we  are  glad  to 
add,  are  often  more  lasting.  Small  wonder  then,  that 
under  such  conditions,  and  with  a blazing  sunset  in  a deep 
blue  sky,  it  is  difficult  to  write,  or  even  think,  of  the 
doings  of  our  gray  island  up  North. 

Needless  to  say,  in  a community  of  a couple  of  hun- 
dred more  or  less  well-to-do  people,  photography  plays 
a large  although  not  very  serious  pai  t.  Everyone  carries 
a camera,  hut  the  only  tripod  we  have  seen  in  the  village, 
is  our  own.  It  is  all  snapshot- work  ; or,  should  we  say, 
play  ? and  hardly  one  visitor  in  fifty  would  know  the 
u.ses  of  a focusing-screen.  That  does  not  seem  to  matter 
in  the  least,  for  the  ease  with  which  the  modern 
“ mystery-hox  ” can  he  manipulated,  coupled  with  the 
exact  yet  simple  directions  issued  by  the  manufacturers, 
render  results  possible,  even  from  the  very  beginner, 
that  we  should  have  thought  a marvel  in  the  old  wet- 
plate  days;  and  visitors  depart  with  reminiscences  of 
their  happy  time  that  are  worth  preserving. 

While  taking  photographs  up  here  in  the  snow,  we 
have  been  struck  by  the  possibilities  of  amplification 
contained  in  some  of  them.  For  instance,  a sharply 
focused  view  of  a snow-hill  on  which  a large  number  of 
ski-ers  were  disporting  themselves,  ([uite  oblivious  of  the 
camera,  revealed  on  close  examin.ation  many  isolated 
figures  in  (juite  unconscious  and  yet  graceful  attitudes, 
which,  if  carefully  enlarged  by  themselves,  would  make 
camera  snow-sketches  of  absorbing  interest,  not  only 
because  of  the  characteristic,  natural  attitudes  of  the 
models,  but  also  for  the  arti.stic  effect  of  the  light 
background. 

Of  course,  certain  conditions  are  necessary,  one  of 
which  is  full  expo.sure,  or  the  figures  will  simply  appear 
as  silhouettes.  The  negative  must  be  gently  developed, 
and  — hut  there,  we  must  not  go  further  into  details,  or 
we  shall  spoil  the  article  we  intend  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject when  we  have  made  a few  more  exjieriments  in  the 
way  of  illustrations.  At  all  events,  there  is  one  great 
.advantage  in  this  sort  of  j)ortrait-pbotography,  we  have 
none  of  the  unjileasantness  and  terror  of  asking  people 
to  stand,  and  seeing  what  was  a delightfully  easy  pose 
stiti'en  into  awkward  self-consciousness,  which  le.aves  us 
wondering  if  it  is  better  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
sjioiling  a plate  for  politeness’  sake,  or  frankly  telling 
our  victim  that  the  spontaneous  attitude  has  been 


blighted  by  the  sight  of  the  camera.  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  set  up  our  apparatus  wherever  moving  figures  are 
to  be  seen  against  a white  background,  and  make  our 
exposure  when  the  greater  number  appear  in  the  most 
natural  attitudes : great  sport,  especially  when  we 
come  to  count  our  “ catch  ” on  the  negative! 

Although  there  is  a distinct  photographic  atmosphere 
about  this  place  it  is  very  different  from  the  one  we  left 
behind  us  in  London.  We  came  away  fresh  from  the 
big  events  in  our  little  world  and  now  are  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  very  amateur  photographic  gossip.  It  is  a 
change,  after  seeing  Mr.  Mortimer’s  wonderful  seascapes 
and  Mr.  Blake’s  Portuguese  pictures  at  the  one-man 
shows,  to  be  asked  to  look  at  small  prints  showing 
groups  of  ski-ers,  or  rows  of  skaters,  linked  arm  in  arm, 
thoroughly  camera-conscious  — to  borrow  a word  of 
Mr.  Ward  Muir  — or  even  views  of  hillocks,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  were  mighty  mountains. 

We  have  met  but  one  photographer  here  who  has  done 
serious  work  and  he  remarked  to  us,  apropos  of  pho- 
tography here  compared  to  London,  “ After  the  reality 
the  shadow,”  but  one  doubts  very  much  if  his  trite  little 
summing-up  of  the  situation  had  very  much  truth  in  it. 
Are  not  the  little  prints  which  satisfy  the  people  here, 
perhaps,  more  the  reality  than  more  ambitious  attempts  ? 
After  all,  the  snapshooter  is  out  to  get  a record  of  what 
he  sees,  and  what  is  very  real.  He  is  not  swayed  by  too 
many  considerations,  nor  influenced  by  effects  of  light- 
ing, composition,  etc.,  he  simply  goes  for  actual  facts, 
and  although  he  may  make  many  mistakes  and  some- 
times fail  altogether,  he  yet  often  surprises  the  camera 
into  yielding  him  some  remarkably  good  and  truthful 
results.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  old  hands 
miss  a good  many  chances  through  being  too  critical. 
We  find  it  very  difficult  readily  to  seize  an  opportunity, 
especially  with  photographs  of  sports ; we  wait,  perhaps, 
until  the  figures  look  less  mixed  up,  until  the  back- 
ground is  better,  until  the  whole  thing  composes  better, 
until,  in  fact,  it  is  too  late,  and  the  beginner  has  got  it 
and  is  winding  away  his  exposed  film. 

And  whether  the  prints  we  see  are  the  reality  or  not, 
does  not  much  matter,  for  to  a photographer  who  loves 
his  craft  all  results  of  it  are  interesting,  and  he  will  not 
find  the  poorest  print  boresome.  If  there  is  nothing 
else  worthy  of  attention  in  it,  it  is,  at  least,  another 
person’s  point  of  view. 

There  is  a party  of  people  from  the  States  here  who 
have  spent  a holiday  winter-sporting  in  the  Rockies, 
and  who  have  interested  us  all  very  much  by  their 
accounts  of  doings  there ; but  alas ! none  of  them  has 
any  photographs  with  him  to  help  give  us  an  idea  what 
it  is  like.  Even  the  smallest  print  of  the  ski-ing  slopes 
at  Banff  would  be  more  valuable  and  telling  than  any 
information  they  can  convey  in  words. 

London  folk  have  lately  had  a chance  to  see  motion- 
pictures  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a setting,  for 
Mr.  Cherry  Kearton,  that  well-known  Nature  photo- 
grapher. has  been  showing  the  results  of  his  trip  there 
in  the  shape  of  life-like  motion-pictures.  A Polish 
photographer,  Mr.  Kasimir  de  Proszynki.  has  invented  a 
wonderful  contrivance  called  the  Aeroscope  Cinemato- 
graph Camera,  which  is  going  to  revolutionize  the 
method  of  taking  living  pictures.  It  works  very  simply 
with  a small  engine  driven  by  compressed  air  and 
weighs  only  14  pounds.  What  may  interest  amateur 
photographers  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a smaller  com- 
pact Aeroscope,  weighing,  when  loaded  wth  film,  only 
7 pounds.  Mr.  Kearton  prophesies  a big  future  for  this 
Aeroscope,  and  when  one  hears  that  the  camera  and 
projector  together  cost  only  ten  pounds  sterling  {$50), 
and  it  can  project  the  picture  on  the  screen,  five  by  five 
feet,  one  can  well  believe  it. 
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Animal-Studies 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


CAMERISTS  who  have  given  the  subject 
sufficient  attention  have  discovered  that 
the  unconscious  poses  of  animals  — ])ar- 
ticularly  domestic  pets,  such  as  cats  and  dogs  — 
offer  very  attractive  picture-material.  Those 
who  live  near,  or  spend  their  vacations  in,  a farm- 
district.  can  always  find  pleasing  subjects,  such 
as  a team  of  plough-horses  resting  at  the  end  of 
a furrow — -a  group  of  cattle  with,  perhaps,  an 
old  barn  in  the  background,  or  sheep  in  the  fold 
or  grazing.  In  addition  to  such  pictures,  what 
may  well  be  termed  character-studies  of  heads 
and  single  animals  should  not  be  overlooked,  as 
they  are  always  interesting  when  rendered  suc- 
cessfully. 

To  cut  short  further  generalities  and  to  con- 
sider the  various  points  essential  to  success, 
when  dealing  with  this  class  of  subjects,  we  will 
begin  with  — 

Suitable  Apparatus  and  Materials 
Naturally,  the  camera  should  permit  focusing 
at  close  range  (say,  three  or  four  feet)  with 
lenses  of  fairly  long  focus,  if  small  animals  are 
to  be  photographed,  while  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  can  be  manij)ulated  is  also  of  im- 
portance, as  simplification  of  mechanical  details 
allows  greater  concentration  upon  the  artistic 
part  of  the  work. 

An  instrument  of  the  reflex  type  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  value  in  many  instances,  but  I 
have  managed  very  well  with  ordinary  folding 
plate-cameras  and  I believe  there  need  be  but 
few  failures  due  to  errors  in  focusing. 

A lens  of  suitable  focus  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  picture  is  of  great  importance,  pictorially.  to 
obtain  good  foreshortening  and  jjersj>ective. 
Eight  to  ten  inches  focus  is  not  too  much  for 
use  with  a 4 x .0  cameia.  If  a lens  of  the 
focus  usually  fitted  to  an  instrument  of  this  size 
has  to  be  used,  the  only  thing  one  can  do  is  to 
be  satisfied  with  a somewhat  smaller  image  in 
the  negative,  d'his  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  later. 


While  a very  rapid  lens  is  extremely  useful 
at  times,  one  shoidd  remember  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  a restless  model  in  sharp  focus 
when  such  a lens  is  used  at  its  full  aperture 
than  is  the  case  with  somewhat  slower  ones. 
The  increase  in  speed  (aperture)  is  paid  for  by 
a decrease  in  depth  of  focus.  To  obtain  tbe 
maximum  degree  of  efficiency,  therefore,  in 
lenses  of  this  type,  one  of  comparatively  short 
focus  should  be  employed  with  a camera  of 
very  small  size.  With  a lens  of  the  focus 
required  on  cameras  of  average  size,  stop  F/8 
(U.  S.  No.  4)  is  about  the  largest  which  can 
generally  be  used  advantageously. 

Among  the  accessories  may  be  mentioned  a 
light  ray-filter,  which  is  sometimes  of  great 
value  when  the  extra  exposure  necessitated  by  its 
use  is  permissible,  such  a subject  as  white  horses 
seen  against  a clear  sky,  being  an  example. 

When  dealing  with  domestic  pets,  a plain 
background  is  often  essential  to  obtain  an  bar- 
monious  result.  If  a regular  ground  is  not 
available,  a gray  blanket,  or  even  a large  sheet 
of  packing-paper  free  of  creases,  will  make  an 
effective  substitute. 

A model-stand,  which  is  easily  improvised 
by  covering  a stool  or  liox  loosely  with  some 
soft  material  that  will  harmonize  with  the  back- 
ground, is  also  useful. 

Regarding  sensitive  material  — good  results 
are  often  obtained  with  the  regular  grades,  but 
the  fastest  color-sensitized  plates  are  best  adapted 
to  tbe  ])Ui])ose,  particidarly  when  the  coloring 
of  the  models  inclines  toward  yellows  and  browns, 
as  happens  frequently  with  dogs  and  cattle. 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  and  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
are  representative  of  tlie  plates  I’eferred  to. 

Field-Methods 

Whether  it  is  best  to  use  tbe  camera  in  the 
hands  or  on  a tripoil  is  a ((uestion,  the  answer 
to  which  depends  upon  the  class  of  work.  ( )b- 
viously.  if  the  camera  is  held  in  tlie  hands,  it  is 
easy  to  follow  u])  a restless  subject,  which  is 
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sometimes  necessary  : but  in  doing  so  tlie  cliai- 
acter  of  the  background  is  constantly  altered, 
and  in  addition  it  is  necessary  to  divide  one's 
attention  between  the  model  and  tlie  camera. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  often  preferable  to  use  a 
tripod. 

Whicliever  metliod  is  followed,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  always  to  work  (juietly,  for 
many  heasts  are  very  sensiiice  and  eithei'  show 
nervousness  or  curiosity  if  the  camerist  is  fussy. 
Patience  is  a great  factor  in  dealing  successfully 
with  all  animals,  and  tlie  only  way  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results  is  by  coaxing,  if  a suitable 
attitude  is  not  unconsciously  assumed  by  the 
model. 

At  times  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  another 
jierson  assist  in  holding  the  snbji'ct’s  attention  ; 
but  one  should  give  definite  instructions  as  to 
what  is  reijuired. 

Suitable  Settinjj 

AN'he.x  the  camerist  is  working  in  the  ojien 
amid  natural  surroundings  he  should  consider 
the  character  of  the  backgiound.  All  which 
does  not  help  to  tell  the  story  and  at  the  same 
time  lead  the  eye  to  the  main  feature  is  far 


better  omitted,  as  unnecessary  details  are  sim- 
ply distracting  elements  which,  in  many  cases, 
entirely  destroy  what  might  be  an  harmonious 
composition.  The  hackground  should  not  only 
be  simple  in  detail,  but  also  quiet  in  tonal  con- 
trast. Some  diffusion  of  focus  is  advisable. 

Owing  to  the  difticultv  to  obtain  good  natural 
setting  for  small  ])ets.  recourse  to  a “ model- 
stand  ’’  and  plain  background  is  generally  ad- 
visable. The  stand  is  particularly  useful  when 
jiosing  kittens,  as  it  places  a limitation  upon 
the  area  of  their  performances  and  so  permits 
one  to  mount  the  camera  on  a tripod  and  make 
everything  ready  for  an  exposni'e  before  bring- 
ing the  models  ujion  the  stage. 

Lighting 

Although  plenty  of  light  is  desiralile,  the  best 
time  to  work  is  on  a day  when  the  sun  is  partly 
liidden  by  thin  clouds  or  a slight  haze.  To  ob- 
tain the  fullest  degree  of  modeling  or  round- 
ness and.  at  the  same  time,  render  well  the 
sui'face-texture  of  hair  or  fur,  the  light  should 
fall  at  an  angle  from  one  side.  If  the  sunshine 
is  very  bright,  it  is  best  to  pose  small  models  in 
tlie  shadow  of  a building,  or  else  under  an  awn- 
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ing,  made  by  tacking  wliite  cheese-cloth  to  a 
light  frame,  and  ])laced  there  heforeliand. 

Height  of  Camera  and  Distance  from  Subject 
(jood  perspective  and  foreshortening  in  a 
front  or  (juarter  view  of  an  animal  can  be  pro- 
duced only  liy  keeping  tlie  camera  far  enough 
away  so  that  the  ditference  in  distance  from  the 
lens  to  tlie  nearest  and  furthest  portions  of  the 
subject,  respectively,  is  not  too  great.  'Fake, 
for  instance,  a horse  in  nearly  front  view.  Tlie 
length  from  head  to  tail  is  ajiproximately  eight 
feet;  consequently,  should  one  (in  trying  to  ob- 
tain a large  image  with  a relatively  short  focus 
lens)  place  the  camera  only  eight  feet  from  the 
head,  the  hind  legs  would  then  be  twice  as  far 
from  the  lens,  thus  making  them  appear  hardly 
more  than  half  the  si/e  of  the  fore  ones.  'Fliis. 


of  course,  is  an  extreme  example  ; but  it  explains 
the  inartistic  foreshortening  too  often  seen. 

A similar  dithculty  is  met  with  in  taking  the 
heads  of  a team  side  on,  the  nearest  a)ipears  out 
of  all  ]iro])ortion  to  the  further. 

In  all  such  cases  the  remedy  consists  in  mov- 
ing further  away  — say.  not  less  than  four  times 
the  distance  that  exists  between  the  near  and  far 
]iarts  (d  the  model  or  group.  If  this  makes  the 
image  smaller  than  is  desired,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  enlarge  from  a ])ortion  of  the  negative, 
or  else  employ  a lens  of  longer  focus.  .Some- 
times the  rear  (unnbination  of  the  regular  lens 
can  be  used  for  this  purj)ose. 

( )f  equal  ini]iortance  in  conveying  a con-ect 
imjn'ession  is  the  height  of  the  camera,  d'be 
a])]>ai’ent  si/.e  of  the  model  is  greatly  altered  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  instrument.  In  most 


cases,  the  lens  slioiihl  1>e  nearly  on  a level  witli 
the  lieacl  of  the  larger  animals,  and  somewhat 
above  small  ones.  If  a consideral)le  distance 
away,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a group  of 
cattle  in  pasture,  the  exact  height  of  the  camera 
is  less  important. 

Exposure  and  Development 

This  is  a matter  about  which  it  is  difficult 
to  give  accurate  information  ; but  if  one  does 
not  attempt  to  photograph  animals  in  rapid 
motion,  it  is  safe  to  allow  a fairly  slow  shuttle- 
exposure,  as  a rule.  The  cat-studies,  herewith 
reproduced,  were  given  one-fifth  and  one-fifteentli 
seconds,  respectively.  For  animals  grazing  one 
twenty-fifth  is  usually  quite  fast  enough,  and  from 
this  up  to  one  one-hundredth  will  catch  a horse 
walking  or  trotting  slowly,  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  beast,  and  assuming  it  to  be  a 
fair  distance  from  the  lens.  ( )ne  secret  in  giv- 
ing a comparatively  long  exposure  is  to  release 
the  shutter  at  the  instant  of  arrested  action 
rather  than  while  the  model  is  actually  moving. 

In  developing,  try  for  a soft  and  somewhat 
thin  negative,  such  as  is  desirable  in  ordinary 
portraiture.  This  is  attained  best  by  giving  a 
full  exposure  and  shortening  the  time  of  devel- 
opment ; hut  if  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
exposure  to  avoid  showing  movement  in  the 
subject,  the  temperature  of  the  developer  may 


be  raised  to  70°  Fahr.  (or  even  more  if  the 
plate  will  stand  it  without  fogging).  Remove 
the  negative  and  rinse  well,  before  the  high- 
lights become  clogged. 

Curvature  of  field  is  a very  common  fault, 
and  when  present,  a fiat  object  is  photographed 
as  a saucer-shaped  body,  the  margins  being  not 
so  distinct  as  the  central  portion.  This  imper- 
fection may  he  readily  noticed  in  a test-subject 
such  as  the  one  we  have  just  used  ; but  in  a 
landscape  or  other  similar  subject  having  a 
curved  field,  the  definition  remains  sharp 
throughout.  Some  R.  R.  lenses  exhibit  consider- 
able curvature  while  others  are  quite  thoroughly 
corrected  in  this  respect.  An  anastigmat.  on  the 
other  hand,  must  have  a perfectly  flat  field. 

In  the  matter  of  illumination  over  the  field  of 
view,  lenses  differ  widely,  hut  when  used  at 
their  greatest  aj)erture,  all  very  fast  lenses  pre- 
sent a sliglitly  uneven  illumination,  the  margins 
of  the  plate  receiving  somewhat  less  light ; this 
difference  is  so  slight  as  to  he  virtually  unnotice- 
alde.  especially  if  a focal-plane  shutter  l)e  used. 
A smaller  sto]>  will  give  even  illumination,  hut 
of  course  with  considerable  loss  of  speed  ; or  a 
lens  of  longer  focus  may  he  substituted  for  the 
one  in  use  and  will  give  even  illumination  over 
fhe  whole  field  even  though  the  larger  aperture 
he  used. — l iri/inia  F.  Clutton. 
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Photographs  of  Yesterday  and  Today 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PIERRE  LOTI 
LUCILE  RAY 


IN  the  time  of  my  childhood,  a certain  lovely 
month  of  May  of  I know  not  what  far- 
away year  — this  was  the  ejioch  of  tlie 
ih':hxd  of  photograpliy.  The  amateurs  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  attempt  it,  and  one  of  my 
aunts  — Aunt  Corinne.  so  sweet  and  pretty  with 
lier  gray  curls  — who  began  to  devote  lierself  to 
it  with  the  sole  object  of  amusing  me,  was  con- 
sidered a somewliat  eccentric  innovator.  Slie 
knew  as  yet  only  the  positives  made  directly 
upon  glass,  which,  however,  satisfied  my  childish 
impatience  all  the  better,  for  thus  1 could  see  at 
once  the  true  image  ajipear.  The  models  — 
who  were  generally  my  mother,  my  sister,  my 
grandmother  and  my  other  aunts  — posed  in 
the  open  air  that  month  of  IVIay,  almost  always 
in  a recess  of  our  sunny  courtyard,  very  near 
the  door  of  a little  cellar  which  served  as  dark- 


room. For  background  there  was  an  adorable 
old  wall  hung  with  ivy.  honeysuckle  and  wis- 
taria ; for  accessory,  a mossy  stone-seat,  where 
blossomed  every  spring  the  same  red  bleeding- 
heart.  And  I remember  my  joy,  my  astonish- 
ment. when,  shut  up  with  my  photographer- 
aunt  in  the  darkness  of  the  little  unilerground 
room  where  she  combined  her  magic  licpiids.  I 
saw  appear  u])on  each  new  ])late  those  marhlings 
which,  indistinct  at  first,  strengthened  little  by 
little  to  reveal  l>eloved  faces,  d'he  jiicture  once 
fixed,  it  was  I who  carried  it  to  the  sunlight  and 
into  the  recess  of  the  wistaria  and  the  red 
bleeding-heart,  where  the  assembled  family 
awaited  it.  Hut  all  these  were  only  black  and 
white  pictures,  and  after  a time  they  no  longer 
interested  me. 

••  S;iy.  Auntie  dear,  don’t  you  know  a way  to 
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make  the  eolors  come  out  ? " ‘‘Oh,  that  I No 

imleed,  child  ; not  unless  some  fairy  were  to  mix 
the  things  I ” And  she  ended  her  reply  with  a 
gesture  of  the  hands  which  signified  the  impos- 
sihility  to  realize  such  a dream.  Nevertheless 
I did  not  lose  all  hope ; she  would  find  out, 
]>erha])s,  one  of  these  days  ! It  was  already  so 
marvelous,  that  which  took  place  at  the  bottom 
of  her  porcelain  trays  ; a little  more  or  a little 
less,  why  not? 

Once,  as  I was  lieing  brought  home  from  a 
walk,  my  grandmother,  sitting  under  the  honey- 
suckle at  the  end  of  the  courtyard,  called  joyfully 
to  me  at  a distance : " (’ome,  dear,  come  I 
If  you  knew  what  your  auntie  has  made  ! 
You've  never  seen  the  like  in  a jihotograph  ! ” 
"What?  What  is  it?  (^iiick.  ( ii'andmother, 
tell  me  I The  rotors  No,  not  yet  the  coloi's, 
but  a portrait,  well  posed  and  admirably  linisbed, 
of  Monsieur  Smiles,  uii^kuamed  Supremacy,  an 
ohl  and  very  ugly  cat.  whicb  was  my  own 
especial  ])ro]ierty.  I adored  Monsieur  Smiles, 
to  whom  my  comrade  I.ucette  had.  from 
jealousy,  given  that  iU(d<name.  because  he  repre- 
sented. she  said,  my  suju  eme  affections.  jMt  hough 
outwardly  so  graceless,  he  had  a sujieiior  cat- 


soul  ; he  used  to  love  me  with  an  exclusive  fond- 
ness. When  I began  to  practice  on  the  piano 
my  Mozart  sonatas,  he  recognized  my  playings 
and  hastened  from  the  end  of  the  garden  or  the 
top  of  the  roof  to  pi  omenade  harmoniously  upon 
the  keyboard.  Certainly  I was  pleased  with  his 
portrait,  the  more  so  that  he  wore  a smiling  and 
natural  expression,  and  the  picture  was  so  clear 
that  one  might  count  the  hairs  of  his  moustache. 
Nevertheless,  my  grandmother’s  phrase  had 
made  me  hope  for  the  colors  — the  colors  which 
I desired  always  the  more  in  projiortion  as  I 
felt  them  to  be  really  impossible.  1 remained 
therefore  rather  disappointed  ; the.se  gray  images,, 
in  the  end.  wearied  me. 

And  the  following  month  xVunt  Corinne  hav- 
ing perceived,  not  without  regret,  that  the  game 
was  played  out,  juit  her  aj)paratus  away  forever, 
at  the  bottom  of  a cupboard — where  it  still 
remains,  poor  little  old-fashioned  thing  which  I 
keej)  now  from  respect,  since  she  herself,  the 
dear  ])hotographei-aunt.  has  gone  away  to  sleej) 
in  the  cemetery. 

^ ears  have  jiassed  — many  years,  alas  ! fVe 
are  at  the  beginning  of  a month  of  May  very 
like  those  of  my  childhood,  with  as  much  sun- 
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sliine,  as  imuiy  dowers.  And  tlie  scene  jiasses 
amid  tlie  same  surroundings,  still  unchanged, 
near  the  same  ancient  walls  hung  with  ivy, 
where  the  wistarias,  grown  much  larger,  twine 
the  same  branches  which  have  come  to  resemhle 
enormous  serpents.  But  it  is  no  longer  Annt 
Corinne  who  photographs,  it  is  (Jervais-Cour- 
tellemont.  and  upon  his  plates  is  realized  the 
miracle  of  which  I used  to  dream  long  ago  — 
the  miracle  of  the  colors  ! 

Last  winter  in  Paris  I had  gone,  not  without 
misgivings,  to  see  those  views  in  colors  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  lands  of  Islam,  and  which 
he  threw,  enlarged.  u])on  screens.  I did  not 
foresee  what  would  he  my  sur]nise  and  emotion 
before  all  that  awaited  me  there  ; horizons  of 
the  Arabian  desert  re-apjieared  to  me  with  their 
luirning  sands  and  their  tawny  skies  ; ini])ene- 
trable  mosfpies  I recognized,  with  colonnades  of 
porphyry,  bine  faience  jianels.  and  rugs  of  dull 
tur(|Uoise-gieens  intermixed  with  ])nr]>le-reds ; 
flames  of  the  setting  sun  over  the  ndnarets  and 
red  roofs  of  Damascus;  .Stambouk  the  ceme- 
teries of  Eyoub  with  their  host  of  gildeil  monu- 
ments and  their  black  cypresses,  giving  me  fine 
of  those  sudden  thiills  of  homesickness  that  no 
words  can  ex])ress.  And.  lastly,  there  was  a 


twilight  on  the  Hos])horus,  the  idghtfall  near, 
and  amid  the  grays  of  an  overcast  sky,  one 
cloud  alone  keeping  its  rose-tints.  Oh.  that 
cloud  of  I know  not  what  Turkish  evening,  that 
thing  essentially  changeable  and  iin])ermanent, 
which  had  been  thus  captured  forever,  with  its 
last  coloring  of  a ])assing  moment,  sent  by  the 
setting  sun  ! 

To-day,  then,  this  Gervais-C’ourtellemont  \;ho 
can  fix  the  e])hemeral,  the  elusive  of  all  jihan- 
tasm.agoria,  is  at  my  home:  what  has  chiefly 
persuaded  him  to  come  is  a bit  of  the  Orient 
which  I have  trans])laided  theie.  for  he  is  a 
lover  of  Islam.  And  for  two  days  he  has  taken 
views  in  my  mos(pie  and  in  my  ( )rient.*d  looms. 
He  has  even  made  a ])ortrait.  in  sjioi't.  not  (d 
])oor  .Monsieur  Smiles  long  since  dead,  but  of 
the  Lady  Oribiclie,  Baroness  of  tlie  Ontter- 
spouts.  an  old  cat  whom  my  son  adores  almost 
as  much  as  I used  to  adore  Baron  Suju'emacy. 

He,  too.  makes  only  jiositives  direct  ujion 
glass,  and  he  goes  to  develo])  them  in  the  very 
same  dark  cellar  where,  of  old,  I used  to  shut 
myself  in  with  Aunt  Corinne.  Sometimes  1 
descend  with  him.  curious  to  watch  over  his 
shoulder  the  mystery  aci'omjilishcd  in  his  little 
jiorcelain  trays:  but,  instead  of  the  monotonous 
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gray  pictures  which  I liave  known  from  cliild- 
hood,  I see  come  up  and  hrighten  little  hy  little, 
on  the  glass  at  first  white  and  bathed  in  clear 
li(juid,  mosaics  of  gorgeous  colors.  The  walls 
of  my  mos(jue  there  fix  themselves,  as  in 
patiently  finished  miniatures,  with  their  panels 
of  old  faience  wherein  adorable  blues  mingle 
with  coral-reds  now  inimitable  ; and  also  the  ohl 
Ispahan  rugs  on  which  are  thrown  roses  shed- 
ding their  leaves,  and  tomb-covers  of  faded 
green  velvet  embroidered  in  pale  silver,  and 
brocaded  cushions  striped  with  gold.  All  these 
color-combinations  with  which  for  the  moment  I 
have  pleased  my  eyes,  and  which  perhaps  I shall 
have  changed  to-morrow,  are  here  fixed  upon 
these  plates  — fixed  doubtless  to  endure  for  a 
longer  time  than  I ; there  is  surely  something  of 
sorcery  in  it  1 

On  emerging  from  the  chamber  of  magic 
manipulations,  when  we  bring  the  pictures  into 
the  daylight  to  judge  them  better,  it  is  always 
into  that  recess  of  flowers  and  verdure  where  I 
remember  to  have  come  so  many  times  to  show 
in  triumph  the  modest  and  imperfect  little  works 
of  Aunt  Corinne.  No,  nothing  is  changed  there, 
in  the  arrangement  of  ivy,  honeysuckle  and  wis- 


taria ; the  same  varieties  of  mosses  spread  their 
velvet  upon  the  old  stone-seat.  But  all  the  dear 
faces  which  formerly  awaited  my  steps  returning 
from  the  darkroom,  are  now  hidden  under  the 
earth  — this  is  the  great  and  the  only  appreciable 
change  in  the  surroundings.  And  I,  myself, 
who  of  ohl  would  have  jumped  for  joy,  and  per- 
haps also  trembled  a little  with  alarm,  to  see  so 
many  lovely  colors  glowing  upon  the  glass  — 
I remain  to-day  (juite  impassive  before  that 
marvel. 

For.  in  the  interval,  there  has  taken  place 
something  more  implacably  final  than  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  cover  upon  a coffin  ; life,  which  at  the 
time  of  the  first  gray  photographs  lay  on  the 
road  before  me,  has  glided  swiftly,  swiftly, 
silently,  slyly,  leaving  me  unwearied,  as  upon  an 
incline  where  all  is  accelerated  to  dizziness  — 
and  now  it  is  nearly  all  behind  me.  To-morrow 
it  will  he  gone  ; to-morrow  I shall  see  neither 
the  colors  nor  the  sunshine,  and,  doubtless, 
already  I begin  to  lose  interest.  So,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a realization  so  complete  of  that  which 
I had  dreamed  impossible,  I content  myself  with 
merely  saying  to  Courtellemont : “ Thanks,  my 
friend  ; it’s  really  very  good  ! ” 


Landscapes  with  Figures 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


AS  soon  as  spring  begins,  landscape-photo- 
graphy lures  the  amateur  out  of  doors. 
Those  who  take  the  matter  seriously 
will  soon  see  that  it  is  not  so  simple  as  it  first 
appears,  at  least  as  regards  the  real  landscape, 
viz.,  nature  without  figures.  To  understand 
this,  recpiires  special  study  combined  with  much 
experience,  clear  sight,  a photograjjhic  eye  and 
a sense  of  beauty. 

The  motive  of  a landscape  is  far  more  limited 
in  monochrome  photography,  composed  as  it  is 
of  lines  and  surfaces  only,  tlian  it  is  in  painting 
which  utilizes  the  powerful  medium  of  colors. 
By  the  use  of  the  latter  a view  can  be  made 
to  produce,  under  certain  circumstances,  a mag- 
nificent pictorial  effect;  while  the  same  motive 
witliout  colors  remains  (juite  ineffective.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  us  to  search  for  motives  ])articu- 
larly  adaj)ted  to  plain  pliotography,  considering 
them  from  the  latter  view-point  l>efore  the  expo- 
sure is  made.  Besides,  we  must  be  able  to  ignore 
the  effect  which  emanates  from  colors,  particu- 
larly as  these  inHuemre  (;o!isiderahly  our  appre- 
ciation of  Nature,  d’his  is  difficult,  and  to  some. 


even  unattainable  ; so  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts, 
they  are  insensible  to  motives  that  are  photo- 
graphically possible.  If,  for  this  reason,  there 
are  people  who  are  not  successful  with  this  kind 
of  work,  and  do  not  want  to  abandon  it  alto- 
gether. they  should  take  refuge  in  a medium 
which  facilitates  the  work  and,  at  the  same 
time,  improves  the  pictorial  effect.  This  is  the 
use  of  figures  in  the  landscape.  This,  of  course, 
presents  new  difficulties  ; yet  they  can  be  over- 
come easily.  By  breaking  up  the  field,  mono- 
cbronie  photography  offers  the  possibility  of 
jdeasant  changes.  The  jdiotogram  as  a picture 
consists  of  a series  of  light  and  dark  surfaces, 
which  according  to  their  arrangement,  size  and 
gradation  iiiHuence  the  appearance  of  the  picture. 
Sometimes  these  compact  masses  are  partly 
l)roken  uj(.  as.  for  instance,  when  trees  protrude 
into  a bright  sky,  or  if  the  silvery  course  of  a 
stream  is  seen  in  the  dark  foreground.  So  long 
as  the  motive  alone  cannot  be  made  effective 
from  tbe  pbotogra])bic  standpoint,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a means  lyy  which  large,  flat 
masses  of  tone  may  be  diversified  ; that  is. 
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Photographing  Small  Articles  for  Catalogs 

“PRACTICUS  ” 


A GLANCE  through  the  catalogs  of  any 
of  our  great  stores  will  show^  how  com- 
pletely pure  photography  — if  we  may 
so  call  the  halftone-process  — has  ousted  hand- 
drawn  work  for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 
Tliis  class  of  w'ork  has  tended  to  drift  away 
from  the  ordinary  photographer,  much  to  his 
loss,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a loss  of 
<piality  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  as 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  an  operator, 
whose  daily  practice  is  confined  mainly  to  copy- 
ing from  the  flat,  will  have  the  same  feeling  for 
light  and  shade  as  a man  who  is  skilled  in 
studio-portraiture.  The  three  essentials  to  suc- 
cessful work  are  correct  drawing  or  pleasing- 
perspective,  approximately  correct  color-render- 
ing, and  appropriate  illumination. 

The  Lens  — of  Long  Focus 
Regarding  the  first  of  these  factors,  I have 
often  mentioned  the  absolutely  false  impression 
produced  by  using  a short-focus  lens,  which  is 
most  noticeable  in  rectangular  subjects,  such  as 
boxes,  and  more  particularly  when  these  are 
photographed  with  the  lid  open.  F’or  an  ex- 
ami)le  of  this,  1 would  recommend  the  student 
to  make  a negative  of  exactly  natural  size  of  a 
snutf-liox  or  similar  little  casket,  the  lid  being- 
turned  back  and  the  box  placed  to  show  the 
front  and  one  side,  using  for  the  purpose  a lens 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  focal  length  ; then  to 
make  another  negative  with  the  longest  focus 
lens  that  the  camera  w-ill  accommodate,  and  to 
compare  the  two  results.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
subjects  containing  straight  lines  that  bad  pei- 
spective  is  objectionable.  Such  ai  ticles  as  lirace- 
lets.  hair-brushes,  and  scent-bottles  show  it  in  a 
general  ungracefulness  of  outline.  1 would 
therefore  recommend  that  no  lens  be  employed 
wdiich  does  not  ])ermit  a distance  of  three  feet 
betw'een  camera  and  object  when  pliotograjibing 
in  natural  size.  If  the  photographer  ])ossesses 
a teleplioto  lens,  it  may  be  eni])loyed  advan- 
tageously for  this  class  of  work,  particularly  when 
a group  of  small  objects  lias  to  be  taken. 

Many  Subjects  Beyond  the  “ Ordinary  ” Plate 
Color-rendering  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  here  the  every-day  jihotograjiher  usually 
fails  grievously,  rarely  using  a color-sensitive 
plate,  and  practically  never  in  conjunction  with 
a properly  adjusted  light-filter.  Now.  there  are 
many  objects  wdiich  jiossess  no  jironounced  color- 
contrasts  w'hich  cannot  be  photograjdied  ujion 


an  ordinary  plate,  no  matter  wdiat  exposure  is 
given.  Among  these  may  be  found  small 
articles  — clocks,  stationery  cases,  etc.,  made  of 
'•  Chippendale  ” mahogany,  and  also  dark  brow  n 
and  green  leather  purses,  pocket-books,  and 
card-cases.  On  an  ordinary  plate,  these  yield 
only  an  impression  of  the  surface-shine  wdth  no 
value  of  the  real  color  of  the  material.  For 
example,  a dark  lu-own  crocodile  purse  will 
give  no  more  detail  than  it  w'ould  if  it  were 
absolutely  black.  Panchromatic  plates,  although 
more  costly,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred,  even  to 
the  green-  and  yellow-sensitive  variety  known 
as  “ orthochromatic,”  and  it  is  essential  that  a 
selection  of  color  screens  of  various  densities 
should  be  at  hand  so  that  one  appropriate  to 
the  sultject  may  be  used.  In  many  cases  the 
red  filter  of  a trichromatic  set  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Of  the  old  brownish-yellow 
“ screens,”  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  their 
favor  is  that  they  are  better  than  nothing  ; but 
their  correcting-etfect  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  increase  of  exposure  which  they 
necessitate. 

Arranging  the  Subjects 
The  arrangement  or  grouping  of  articles  for 
catalog-illustration  calls  for  some  skill  : the 

])hotographer  must  stuily  and  profit  by  the 
methods  of  the  window-dresser,  and  it  is  always 
advisable  to  procuie  the  helj>  of  the  owner  of 
the  articles,  who  will  indicate  to  which  the  great- 
est prominence  should  be  given,  and  also  any 
special  features  of  design  or  texture  which  have 
to  1)6  emphasized.  Small  wire  stands  or  easels, 
such  as  are  used  to  support  price-tickets  and 
small  portraits  in  the  w-indow.  are  often  very 
useful  for  holding  such  things  as  puises  and 
card-cases,  while  the  small  wire  draw'er-])arti- 
tions  which  terminate  in  a screw  make  handy 
little  shelves  to  screw  into  the  l)ackgi-ound.  In 
many  cases  the  manufactmers  of  fancy  articles 
have  special  fittings  for  the  display  of  their 
gooils,  and  they  are  usually  willing  to  lend  these 
if  requested.  For  many  articles  the  so-called 
sbadowless  ” photogra])by  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tory method,  and  once  the  nee<lful  aj)paiatus 
has  been  arranged  a laj-ge  number  of  negatives 
can  be  made  quickly.  For  this  the  camera  must 
be  ari-anged  so  as  to  ])oint  downwards,  with  the 
articles  arranged  iqion  a horizontal  sheet  of 
glass,  beneath  which  at  a suitable  distance  and 
angle  is  a sheet  of  canl  or  paper,  light,  dark,  or 
medium  according  to  the  effect  desired.  A very 


convenient  way  of  working,  which,  however, 
gives  a reversed  negative,  is  to  employ  the 
camera  in  its  usual  position,  and  to  fix  a prism 
or  mirror  on  the  lens.  This  allows  the  focusing 
to  be  done  while  standing  in  the  usual  position, 
the  glass  plate  being  supported  between  two 
boxes  or  chair-seats.  If  much  work  has  to  he 
done,  it  is  better  to  have  a S])ecial  stand  con- 
structed. I have  found  the  model  designed  by 
the  late  T.  C.  Hep  worth  <piite  excellent.  It 
consists  of  two  strong  triangles  of  wood  with 
sides  about  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  one 
forming  the  base  and  the  other  the  top,  united 
by  stout  pieces  of  quartering  for  legs  ; l)etween 
these  a S([uare  frame  resembling  a picture-frame 
fitted  with  a sheet  of  glass  slides  up  and  down, 
capable  of  being  clamped  at  any  height.  The 
top  triangle  is  perforated  with  a hole  about 
eight  inches  square,  and  the  camera  is  supported 
in  any  convenient  way  above  it.  A useful  vari- 
ation of  this  idea  is  to  make  a strong  frame  with 
a carriage  to  hold  the  camera  exactly  as  tor 
copying  prints  ; but  instead  of  the  copying-board 
the  glazed  frame  is  substituted,  efficient  arrange- 
ments for  clamping  being  provided.  This  may 
he  used  at  any  angle  from  horizontal  to  vertical, 
and  also  for  ordinary  copying  and  enlarging. 
It  is  essential  that  it  be  made  strongly,  or  the 
residt  will  probably  he  disastrous.  With  some 
subjects  the  glass-plate  idea  may  he  carried  out 
with  the  plate  in  a nearly  vertical  position.  I 
have  photographed  a series  of  shells  by  hanging 
them  in  front  of  a glass  plate  by  means  of  fine 
cotton  which  was  chosen  to  match  the  color  of 
the  background.  If  the  plate  is  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees,  many  small  objects  can  be  fixed 
upon  it  by  means  of  the  rubber  j)laster  sold  for 
surgical  purposes.  This  is  used  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  paj)er  hinges  in  a stamp- 
album.  The  jdaster  leaves  no  mark  on  the 
object,  and  may  be  used  repeatedly. 

Dealing  with  Glittering  Subjects 
All  sorts  of  dodges  have  l)een  given  for 
j)hotograpliing  polished  articles  : but  as  a rule 
all  modification  of  tlie  olqect  itself  shmdd  he 
avoided.  Frosting  witli  putty,  whitening  and 
the  like  destroys  the  effect  of  the  polished 
portions,  and  it  is  1 letter  to  rely  on  careful 
lighting.  A few  cards  covered  witli  dark 
material  to  cut  off  reflections  and  a sheet  or  two 
of  tissue  jiaper  are  all  that  is  needed  to  obtain  a 
good  result.  I have  jihotographed  thousands  of 
bright  articles,  and  have  always  been  sorry  when 
I have  attempted  to  “ prejiare  ” them  for  photo- 
graphy. Dark  and  dull  objects  reijuire  quite 
different  treatment,  many  being  photographed 
best  in  full  sunshine  or  by  the  unscreened  arc- 


light.  In  winter,  if  the  arc  is  not  available 
a few  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  will  often 
give  an  amount  of  vigor  unobtainable  by  weak 
diffused  daylight.  A group  of  three  good  in- 
verted gaslights  answers  w'ell  for  copying  small 
articles,  particularly  if  orthochromatic  plates  be 
used. 

An  Aid  to  Photographing  to  Scale 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  photograph  to 
scale  ; so  that  the  picture  shall  be  one-half,  one- 
ipiarter,  or  two-thirds  of  the  linear  dimensions 
of  the  original.  This  takes  a considerable 
amount  of  time  if  done  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
many  articles  are  difficult  to  measure  accurately. 
To  save  time,  I have  scaled  the  camera  for  use 
with  the  lens  most  generally  emjjloyed  by  the 
following  simple  method : A piece  of  newspaper 
is  carefully  cut  out  and  pasted  upon  a dark 
mount.  It  should  he  exactly  six  inches  long  after 
mounting,  and  any  convenient  width.  A series 
of  slips  of  cards  should  be  provided,  their  lengths 
being  in  proportion  to  the  reductions  required  : 
4,  2,  41/b,  3,  ly^  and  % inches  will  give  a range 
of  V;i,  %,  l/b,  y^  and  i/is  scale.  The  printed 
stri])  must  now  he  focused,  and  its  image  made 
to  correspond  in  length  with  each  of  the  card 
gauges  in  succession,  marking  the  position  of  the 
camera  front  or  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
each  size  upon  the  baseboard,  or  upon  a lath  of 
wood,  which  can  be  placed  in  some  convenient 
position  between  the  camera  back  and  front. 
Now  all  that  has  to  be  done,  if  it  is  desired  to 
jihotograph  to  half-scale,  is  to  extend  the  camera 
to  the  point  marked  one- half  on  the  scale,  and 
to  focus  liy  sliding  the  whole  camera  to  and 
from  the  object.  In  the  case  of  a studio  camera 
it  w'ill  often  lie  found  more  convenient  to  move 
the  object.  On  no  account  must  the  distance 
from  lens  to  plate  l)e  altered.  It  should  always 
be  clearly  understood  whether  a photograph  is 
to  be  made  to  size  or  to  scale.  Full  size  and  full 
scale  mean  the  same  thing  ; half-size  and  half- 
scale do  not.  If  an  object  six  inches  long  is 
reduced  to  three  inches,  that  is  half  scale,  but  it 
is  only  quarter-size. 

Backgrounds 

If  the  photographs  are  required  for  repro- 
duction— and  this  is  generally  the  case  — a 
good  effect  may  be  obtained  and  much  time 
saved  in  arrangement,  tinding  suitable  back- 
grounds, etc.,  by  making  uj)  composite  sheets  or 
]iages  by  cutting  out  the  separate  prints  and 
[lasting  them  iqion  a suitably  tinted  paper,  jmt- 
ting  in  a soft  cast  shadow  to  each  with  the  air- 
brush or  with  the  crayon  and  stumji.  Pale 
gi  een  or  light  gray  cards  will  do  very  well. 
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Nothing  is  lietter  for  hackgrounds  tliaji  stout 
paper,  and  I have  found  the  “ nature  " paper 
as  used  for  mounts  very  suitahle,  every  depth 
of  tint  being  readily  obtained.  I'lie  large 
sheets  (28  x ‘-'t!  in.)  will  serve  as  continuous 
hackgrounds  and  foreground  if  fastened  with 
two  drawing-pins  at  the  toj)  about  fifteen  inches 
from  the  table,  and  the  lower  part  bent  into  a 
curve  and  fastened  to  the  table  by  two  more 
pins  at  the  extreme  front  corners.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  fasten  the  bottom  corners,  as  a 
sudden  draught  may  cause  the  j)aper  to  lift  and 
u])set  whatever  may  Ije  upon  it.  I have  used 
this  arrangement  very  successfully  for  plioto- 
graj)hing  small  cliina  articles,  and  it  was  a 
narrowly  averted  disaster  wliich  led  to  the 
securing  of  the  corners. 

Backed  Plates 

It  need  hardly  he  said  that  absolute  sharjmess 
is  essential,  and  that  it  is  always  ailvisahle  to 
use  a foctising-rnagnifier.  When  using  tele- 


photo lenses,  it  will  often  he  found  necessary  to 
use  (piite  a small  aperture,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  contrast  the  subject  must  he  lighted 
strongly.  Hacked  j)lates  are  almost  indisj)ensa- 
hle,  ])articularly  with  china,  silverware  and  other 
])olished  goods.  Not  only  is  the  blurring  of  the 
outlines  prevented,  hut  the  detail  in  the  high- 
lights is  jjreserved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
ready  hacked  ])lates  for  home-use.  If  a j)ot  of 
hacking  color  is  ke])t  ready  to  hand,  it  may  he 
smeaied  on  after  the  plate  is  in  the  holdei',  a 
])iece  of  brown  ])aper  being  ])hiced  behind  it  to 
kee]i  the  spring  of  the  partition  from  touching  it. 

Ex])0sures  should,  as  a rule,  he  full,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  values  of  the  dia- 
phragm-apertures alter  enormously  when  work- 
ing at  close  (juarters.  Wlien  working  to  full 
si/e  F S practically  becomes  F U>.  and  rei|uires 
a cori’esjionding  increase  of  time.  ( tverdevelo])- 
ment  must  he  avoided,  a soft,  bright  negative 
which  will  give  a good  ]irint  on  glossy  bromide 
or  gaslight  being  i’ei|uii'ed  for  the  process  man. 


The  Nigrostyle 

ARTHUR  WHITING 


This  Uttle  instrument,  which  is  so  easy  to 
make  and  easier  to  use,  is,  next  to  tlie 
pencil,  probaldy  the  most  useful  tool  for 
a retoucher  to  possess.  And  yet  photographers 
are  slow  to  adopt  it,  probably  through  igno- 
rance of  its  actual  value.  With  it  we  can  lay  on 
a tint  of  lead  on  a negative  (piite  rapidly,  work 
up  the  lights  and  half-tones  of  draperies  and 
hair ; till  up  shadows  that  jjrint  too  deeply,  such 
as  are  usually  kej)t  back  Ijy  yellow  putty  or 
color  on  tbe  back  of  the  negative ; and  work 
cloud  effects  with  a quickness  tliat  is  surprising. 
Tliis  latter  application  of  the  tool  is  particularly 
useful  in  portraiture,  for  with  an  ordinary  cloud 
background  we  reproduce  the  same  effects  every 
time  we  use  it,  and  often  the  stereotyped  cloud- 
ing appears  where  it  is  least  desirable  ; whilst 
with  tlie  nigrostyle  we  can  regulate  the  form, 
2)itch  and  density  to  our  liking.  In  the  better 
e(juipped  establishments  the  air-brush  is  gener- 
ally used  for  this  class  of  work  on  negatives,  but 
tbe  nigrostyle  accomplishes  the  work  (pucker, 
and  much  more  effectually,  leaving  absolutely 
no  grain  or  clue  to  work  having  been  done,  that 
is.  if  it  has  been  done  well.  In  fact,  for  nega- 
tive work  it  is  an  air-brush  and  stump  rolled 
into  one. 


The  pattern  I now  use  is  siq)erior  to  the  one 
I invented  some  ten  years  ago.  and  is  so  simply 
made  that  no  retoucher  need  be  without  it. 

How  to  Make  the  Nigrostyle 
Take  a ])apcr  stump  about  half  or  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cut  it  in  half,  and  with 
a narrow-bladed  knife  scoop  out  the  middle, 
commencing  from  the  part  you  have  just  cut 
through,  and  working  downwards  towards  the 
)ioint.  When  within  aliout  one  inch  of  the 
latter  it  will  lie  jiossible  to  withdraw  the  center 
therefrom : which  do,  leaving  a tube  with  an 
Internal  diameter  of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  A sbmddei’  can  now  lie  cut  on  tbe 
“ middle  ” end  of  the  stump,  and  a paper  or 
metal  tube  handle  fitted  over  it.  Or  a glass 
test  tube  answers  the  jmrjxise  admiralily. 

Next  take  some  sheet  cotton  wool,  and  pare 


it  into  very  thin  sheets.  Thoroughly  impregnate 
these  on  both  sides  with  electrotyper’s  plumbago, 
and  cut  up  into  pieces,  three  by  two  inches. 

A piece  is  then  rolled  up  (pencil-form)  very 
tightly,  and  inserted  into  the  stump,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  protruding  from  the  pointed 
end.  Some  spare  rolls  of  the  leaded  cotton 
wool  may  be  inserted  in  the  handle  for  future  use. 

The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  u,«e  as  a 
broad  pencil  or  stump,  and  can  be  used  alone, 
or  preferably  in  conjunction  with  a stumping 
pad  which  has  been  lightly  charged  with  plum- 
liago.  When  the  lead  has  become  exhausted  in 
the  wool  it  will  help  to  replenish  it,  or  a little  of 
the  wool  can  be  withdrawn,  and  a piece  snipped 
off  with  the  scissors,  so  that  a recharged  poi’tion 
is  presented.  The  advantages  of  the  instrument 
over  the  air-brush  are,  viz.  : Increase  of  speed, 
freedom  from  grain,  and  also  cheapness  ; whilst 
it  is  superior  to  an  ordinary  stump  because  it 
produces  softer  results,  and  also  works  more 
speedily.  It  will  not  work  cleanly  enough  upon 
ordinary  retouching  medium,  but  the  following 
varnish  takes  it  nicely.  The  formula,  which  I 
extract  from  the  last  edition  of  my  book, 
‘‘  Retouching,”  has  been  selected  after  many 
extended  experiments.  Tbe  formula  published 
in  the  earlier  editions  was  inserted  by  error. 
This  varnish  is  soft  enough  to  “ rub  down,”  and 
yet  is  more  damp-proof  than  the  usual  extra 
hard  negative  varnishes,  as  I have  demonstrated 
by  repeated  trials.  In  fact,  it  comes  next  to 
thick  celluloid  varnish  in  damp-resisting  quali- 
ties. It  is  also  a simple  recipe,  from  which 
ingredients  often  recommended  have  been  ex- 
cluded because  microscojiical  and  cbemical 
analysis  have  proved  them  to  be  deleterious. 

Take  of 

Orange  sliellar  (i  to  10  drams 

Glim  saudarac (i  ozs. 

Pure  oil  of  lavender  (spike  oil  will 

not  do)  ’ i;  oz. 

Methylated  alcohol 40  ozs. 

Digest  together,  thorougbly  dissolve  with  tbe 
aid  of  gentle  beat,  and  filter  before  use. 

The  proportion  of  shellac  determines  the 
hardness  of  the  varnish.  If  a lot  of  nigrostyle 
or  stunqi-work  is  usually  required,  use  the  mini- 
mum quantity.  The  maximum  quantity  given 
will  make  tbe  varnish  more  danqt-proof,  less 
liable  to  abrasion,  but  less  capable  of  receiving 
depth  of  band-work.  A higher  percentage  of 
shellac  makes  it  refuse  to  “ lub  down.” 


A QUrKT  GAMF, 


Use  the  varnish  hot,  ami  “hake”  it  well 
afterwards,  for  as  the  film  is  thicker  than  the 
usual  negative  varnish  it  takes  more  hardening. 
When  dry,  dust  over  with  finely  powdered  gum 
resin  or  sandarac.  and  rub  up  with  the  fingers 
until  the  surface  is  evenly  matted  all  over  the 
film.  Be  careful  not  to  ruV)  through  to  the 
gelatine  film.  Also  remember  to  remove  all 
excess  of  powder  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool 
before  retouching.  After  all  hand  work  has 
been  finished,  dust  lightly  with  ])owdered  talc 
before  printing.  This  helps  to  fill  u])  the  pores 
of  the  varnish,  thus  preventing  silver  stains  in 
damp  weather  and  tackiness  in  the  summer. 

Another  adaptation  of  the  nigrostyle  is  in 
local  I'eduction  or  intensification  by  chemical 


\V.  K.  T)AVII>SON 


methods.  For  this  purpose  make  it  of  hone, 
cork,  or  vulcanite,  charge  the  wool  with  the 
chemical  solution  re(piired.  and  proceed  to  work. 

Local  reduction  may  also  he  accomjdished 
with  its  aid  by  charging  the  wool  with  tripoli 
and  alcohol,  when  it  will  reduce  obtruding  parts 
as  if  by  magic.  The  tool  pro})erly  ])ie])ared  has 
the  firmness  of  a ])encil  cou])led  with  the  soft- 
ness of  wool,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to 
accomj)lish  a variety  of  tasks  with  its  aid. 

'Whkx  the  indiscriminating  camerist  realizes 
that  every  individual  has  rights  that  should  l>e 
respected,  the  (aamera  will  cease  to  he  an  object 
of  dread  to  j)ersons  who  shrink  from  conqndsory 
ami  offensive  publicity.-  WUfreif  ^4.  Freiir}i. 


Sulphide-Toning  a Remedy  for  Stain 

JAMES  THOMSON 


IN  connection  with  development,  there  is 
small  question  Init  what  thorough  fixation 
is  essential.  It  is,  however,  an  operation 
less  understood  than  its  importance  demands. 
Neglect  in  such  regard  is  responsible  for  the 
more  or  less  gradual  sickly  yellowing  of  the 
whites  of  the  photographic  print,  and  the  nlti- 
mate  entire  fading  of  the  image. 

As  regards  the  negative,  should  it  he  taken 
from  the  tixing-solution  too  soon,  or  should  the 
after-washing  be  insufficient  to  eliminate  harm- 
ful chemicals,  then  time  alone  is  required  to  pro- 
duce evidence  of  the  fact  in  a golden  staining  of 
the  film.  Nor  is  there  any  known  remedy  for 
its  removal.  This  stain  may  be  general,  but 
more  often  it  is  local,  showing  np  in  irregular 
patches  ; but  it  matters  not  in  what  shape  it  de- 
velops, the  negative’s  usefulness  has  departed. 

The  following  explanation  from  an  authority, 
who  has  given  the  matter  deep  study,  may  serve 
to  give  readers  an  insight  as  regards  the  cause. 

“ The  silver  chloride,  or  bromide  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  first  converted  into  silver  hyposul- 
phite, an  insoluble  compound  which,  if  the  neg- 
ative or  print  is  removed  at  this  stage  of  the 
process,  vo  amount  of  km  (shin  <j  C((n  eliniinate. 

“If  the  fixing-solution  be  strong  enough,  the 
silver  hyposulphite  is  converted  into  the  double 
salt  hyposulphite  and  soda,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water  and  easily  removable  by  washing.  An 
hour’s  washing  in  the  case  of  plates  or  films  is 
usually  a safe  allotment.” 

While  the  yellow  stain  referred  to  is  bad 
enough  where  negatives  and  prints  are  involved, 
it  is  sometimes  worse  where  a valuable  and  not 
easily  replaced  window  transparency  is  thereby 
rendered  useless.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
photographic  order  more  beautiful  than  a well- 
made  transparency-picture  upon  glass.  A yel- 
low patch,  however,  uj)on  its  silvery  surface  is  a 
blemish  impossible  to  be  overlooked.  Many  an 
otherwise  perfect  transparency  has  been  dis- 
carded for  the  sole  reason  that  an  unsightly 
yellow  blotch  has  develo})ed  upon  it. 

Some  time  ago  a lady  who  was  about  to  dis- 
card a very  beautiful  trans})arency,  uj)on  which 
a yellow  patch  liad  developed,  handed  the  same 
to  me  so  that  I might  possibly  make  use  of  its 
very  handsome  metal  frame. 

As  authorities  agree  regarding  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  stain,  the  idea 
came  to  me  to  niter  the,  color  <f  the  fa  nitless 
portions  of  the  itnacje  to  (( jiproximate  that  cf 
th,e  fa  nit (j.  Reasoning  that  the  stain  was  due 


to  a compound  containing  snlphur,  I proceeded 
to  sulphurize  the  entire  image  with  most  grati- 
fying results.  In  a few  hours  the  lady  received 
her  valued  transparency,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  perfect  as  when  new,  albeit  the  image 
of  silvery  luster  had  been  changed  to  gold. 

As  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  fault 
was  remedied,  I simply  softened  the  film  by  a 
five-minute  soaking  in  clear  water,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bleach  and  redevelop  by  the  well- 
known  sulphide-toning  process.  No  doubt  any 
one  of  the  varied  sepia-toning  preparations  upon 
the  market  will  answer ; my  personal  prefer- 
ence leaning  to  those  in  tabloid  form.  I em- 
ployed the  very  same  solutions  which  it  is  my 
custom  to  use  in  changing  black  prints  to  a 
so-called  sepia. 

The  bleach  used  is  as  follows : 


Water 20  ounces 

lied  prussiate  300  gTains 

Bromide  of  potash  f50  grains 


The  image  should  be  bleached  until  all  black- 
ness disappears,  then,  after  a wash  of  five  min- 
utes, redeveloped  in  the  sulphide  of  soda  solu- 
tion, which  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : 


Water 10  ounces 

Sulphide  of  soda 1 ounce 


This  forms  a stock  solution  which  it  would  be 
well  to  keep  in  a well-stoppered,  amber-colored 
bottle  and  in  a dark  place.  For  use,  take  one 
part  of  the  stock  solution  to  15  parts  of  water. 

After  mixing  thoroughly,  immerse  the  trans- 
parency or  negative  and,  when  completely  dark- 
ened, complete  operation  by  a fifteen-minute 
wash  in  running  water. 

Sulphide  of  soda  has  a great  tendency  to 
soften  the  gelatine,  and  when  used  overstrong 
develops  blisters,  to  prevent  which  hardening  of 
the  film  should  l)e  effected  before  the  bleach  is 
applied.  The  following  hardener  will  serve  : 

Water  20  ounces 

Powdered  alum  1 ounce 

Success  with  the  transparency  led  to  experi- 
mentation with  negatives.  The  results  were 
equally  satisfactory.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  where  a negative  is  involved.  Toning 
to  a sepia  is  e([ual  to  an  intensification  of  the 
image,  hence  due  allowance  must  be  made  in 
selecting  a printing-medium. 

There  may  be  a slight  difference  in  the  tone 
of  the  stain  between  the  nen-  and  the  old  ; hut 
any  such  variation  if  manifest  in  resultant  prints 
may  I>e  remedied  by  local  work  with  the  brush. 
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The  American  Congress  of  Photography 


MANLY  TYREE 


The  following  is  a brief  resume  of  tlie 
Congress  from  its  inception  or  initial 
period.  The  first  Congress  was  held  at 
Rochester  in  1909.  To  quote  iMr.  Barrow'S  in 
the  Association  Annual  of  that  year  headed 
“The  First  Congress  and  Its  Purposes  ” : 

“ The  co-operative  movement  which  has  found 
expression  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
organizing  of  societies  of  practising  photo- 
grajihers,  and  the  frequently  mooted  desire  that 


the  diverse  interests  of  different  sections  of  the 
country  could  he  brought  out  by  re])resentatives, 
discusseil  and  suggestions  made  to  the  National 
in  order  that  this  l>ody  could  act  as  respects  the 
general  welfare  of  the  photographer. 

The  Foundation  of  the  Congress  Was  Well 
Grounded 

31  any  members  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  be  the  legislative  branch  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 


OP'FK'ERS  OF  THE  ITIOTOORAI'in'Hts’  ASSO(TAT)ON  OF  AMIHUCA  I).  F.  TIIOMSOX 

L.  A.  Dozer,  treas.  : W.  H.  Towle.s,  secoud  vice-ine.s‘t  : H.  T.  llar<len.  sec.  ; 

.Manly  W.  'J’yree,  tirst  vice-pre.s't  ; Clias.  K.  Townsend,  pre.s't 


there  should  be  a closer  union  between  the 
various  state  societies  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion, has  led  me  to  work  off  a plan  of  assem- 
bling representatives  of  the  state  bodies  and  of 
the  various  indejiendent  societies  at  tliis  19U9 
convention.” 

Mr.  Barrows’  idea  was  to  bring  about  a closer 
relationship  between  the  state  associations  and 
the  National  : his  thought  was  that  in  this  way 


the  National  confining  its  attention  to  educa- 
tional features  ; an  olqection  is  that  this  would 
be  unfair  to  the  members  of  tlie  P.  A.  of  A.,  who 
would  be  com]>elled  to  ex]iress  their  views 
through  their  delegates,  witli  no  direct-  voice. 
Another  suggestion  is.  to  make  the  Congress  the 
legislative  body  on  all  questions  exce])t  tlie  elec- 
tion of  oflicers  and  the  selection  of  the  place 
of  meeting. 


All  photographers  with  whom  I have  talked 
think  tliat  the  Congress  does  not  I’ultil  the  re- 
(|uirements  at  present,  being  merely  a delibera- 
tive body  which  oidy  suggests  matters  to  be 
passed  or  approved  at  tlie  convention.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Congress  is  needed,  but  it  can  be 
made  of  more  importance  and  can  put  a check 
on  what  the  sovei'eign  states  call,  Wild-cat 
legislation.”  The  Congress  is  criticized  every 
year  by  the  photographic  piess  for  ••  doing  prac- 
tically nothing  except  to  develop  a new  crop  of 
lecturers.”  Now  to  some  extent  this  is  true,  and 
we  are  glad  that  we  have  a j>ress  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  photography  and  which  lifts  us  to  a 
better  understanding  of  how  to  do  things  worth 
while. 

As  a solution  toward  placing  the  Congress  on 
a better  basis  for  effective  work,  so  that  on  the 
Congress  should  rest  the  responsibility  of  all 
legislation,  except  the  nomination  of  officers  and 
selection  of  location,  it  is  suggested  that  all 
questions  and  all  motions  be  submitted  first 
to  the  Congress,  which  should  act  as  a com- 
mittee to  determine  whether  any  question  or 
motion  shall  be  approved  and  carried  out  at  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  meeting.  In  this  way  the  Congress 
will  put  a check  on  some  very  foolish  motions 
that  are  (in  some  mysterious  manner)  actually 
adopted  by  the  convention. 

Regarding  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

Conqtarative  figures  for  the  last  five  years 
show  that  the  National  has  about  reached  its 
limit  in  securing  attendance  and  increasing 
membership.  Tlierefore  it  is  necessary  for  this 
great  organization  to  clean  house  and  to  find 
the  reason  why.  There  are  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  pliotographers  in  the  United  States. 
The  National  Association  can  not  hoj)e  to  be 
much  of  a power  wlien  it  represents  only  one 
thousand  of  this  numlier.  Tlierefore  we  must 
admit  tliat  we  are  weak  in  giving  benefits  to  the 
profession,  otherwise  a majority  of  the  twenty- 
seven  thousand  on  tlie  outside  would  be  eagerly 
trying  to  get  in.  Let  these  fellows  know  that 
we  really  have  sometliing  that  will  protect  them 
from  any  injustice,  and  back  tlieiii  financially 


againsf  infringements  of  their  rights  and  pro- 
tect them  against  dishonest  methods. 

This  Will  Be  the  Solution 

Tlie  trouble  with  the  Association  at  present 

is,  that  all  we  can  offer  to  members  is  just  one 
week  out  of  each  year  for  their  benefit.  In 
that  week  we  give  them  instructions,  a display 
of  pictures  by  our  best  workers,  manufacturers’ 
displays,  and  a good  time  socially.  But  for  the 
rest  of  the  fifty-one  weeks  the  members  are  left 
in  the  cold.  AVhat  is  the  consequence  ? When 
the  convention  is  held  conveniently  near  a 
photographer,  he  may  come  with  his  three  dol- 
lars for  this  instruction  and  entertainment. 
After  it  is  over,  he  promptly  drops  out  until  the 
convention  is  again  held  in  his  territory.  You 
see,  there  is  nothing  in  our  organization  to  grip 
and  hold  him.  AVe  have  a floating  population. 

If  we  admit  that  we  can  offer  nothing  strong 
enough  to  hold  our  members  from  year  to  year, 
we  admit  that  we  have  not  the  power  of  organi- 
zation that  the  most  ordinary  labor-trades  have. 
AA'^e  must  strike  out  along  advanced  lines  — or 
an  application  of  the  noble  principles  already 
embodied  in  our  constitution.  There  is  not  a 
photographer  in  this  country  who  would  not 
deny  himself  pleasures  (if  necessary)  in  order  to 
pay  annual  dues  to  an  Association  that  woidd 
give  him  protection  against  the  annoyances  by 
unfair  methods  that  he  meets  occasionally. 

For  example,  there  is  now  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a bill  introduced  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
which,  if  passed,  would  be  of  grossest  injustice 
to  photograpbers  and  place  them  at  the  mercy 
of  any  person  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  The  first  part  of  this  bill  is  good,  and 
would  receive  the  endorsement  of  every  right- 
thinking  photographer.  But  there  is  a clause 
which  would  not.  In  Article  One  of  our  Con- 
stitution, we  have  this  splendid  resolution  : “ To 
oppose  any  violation  and  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  photographers.”  Sounds  well,  doesn’t  it? 

Photography  is  so  important  that  it  attracts 
the  makers  of  laws  and  businesses  that  mu.st  use 

it.  AA^e  Had  Better  Lock  The  Stable  Before 
The  Horse  Is  Stolen. 


MISS  T. 


H.  GAKO 


Selecting  a Second-Hand  Camera 

(Concluded) 

VIRGINIA  F.  GLUTTON 


Depth  of  focus  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  deptli  of  field  — is  a mucli 
misunderstood  term.  It  is  prokakly 
unnecessary  to  state  that  by  this  expression  we 
mean  the  range  within  which  all  ohiects  are 
imaged  hy  the  lens  in  sliarp  focus  ; hut  it  seems 
needful  to  point  out  that  any  two  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length,  used  at  tlie  same  a]>erture, 
will  exhil)it  the  same  depth  of  field.  This  is 
a law  of  optics  and  cannot  f)e  changed  ; how- 
ever, in  comparing  two  lenses  in  this  respect, 
hear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a larger  aperture  or 
a longer  focus  will  lessen  the  depth  of  field. 

The  decision  as  to  what  focal  lengtli  to  choose 
depends  upon  too  many  other  factors  to  he  more 
than  touched  u]>on  in  this  article.  Tlie  size  of 
the  plate  is,  of  course,  an  important  considera- 
tion in  making  this  decision,  and  for  general  all- 
around  work,  such  as  is  done  by  the  average 
amateur,  the  advice  usually  given  is  to  use  a 
lens  whose  focal  length  is  afxmt  tlie  same  as  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  of  tlie  plate  used.  For 
special  work,  however,  longer  or  shorter  focal 
lengths  are  used  ; thus,  for  landscajie  or  portrait 
work,  for  subjects  reipiiring  mucli  use  of  the 
rising-front,  with  the  additional  covering-jiower 
thus  made  necessary  (as  will  be  shortly  brought 
out)  and  for  work  from  a distance,  in  wliich, 
nevertheless,  a large  image  is  desired,  a lens  of 
longer  focus  is  advantageous  ; while  for  work 
where  great  depth  of  field  is  reipiired,  for  work 
in  confined  situations,  or  for  architectural  and 
similar  subjects,  a shorter  focus,  with  the  con- 
seipient  wider  angle,  is  often  necessary. 

For  the  second  experiment  a street-scene  will 
serve  excellently  as  a subject.  If  the  camera 
he  fitted  with  a view-finder,  note  the  boundaries 
of  the  scene  reflected  therein  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  image  on  the  ground-glass.  They 
seldom  include  precisely  the  same  view,  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  much  to  allow  upon  one  side 
or  the  otlier  will  prove  of  inestimable  value 
many  times  when  it  is  ilesiralde  to  use  only  the 
finder  and  focusing-scale  in  making  an  exposure. 
Adjust  the  rising-front  to  accommodate  a build- 
ing or  other  tall  object,  and  examine  the  image 
on  the  ground-glass  : it  will  show  clearly  whether 
or  not  the  covering-power  of  the  lens  is  ade- 
i[uate,  and  no  exposure  neeil  he  made.  The 
focusing-screen  should  he  eveidy  illuminated  : if 
it  is  not  — tlie  two  lower  corners  being  dark  — 
tlie  obvious  conclusion  must  he  that  the  lens  has 
not  suflicient  covering-power.  The  field  of 


illumination  is,  of  course,  circular,  for  the  light 
enters  the  camera  through  the  circular  dia- 
phragm opening,  and  when  the  lens  is  raised, 
this  circular  field  of  light  is  also  raised,  until, 
in  certain  cases,  it  begins  to  move  off  the  plate, 
the  two  lower  corners  being  the  first  portions 
thus  made  dark.  The  same  lens  would  cover 
adeipiately  the  same-sized  plate  in  another 
camera  whose  front  rise  was  not  so  great,  or  in 
the  camera  under  consideration  so  long  as  the 
rising-front  movement  was  not  called  into  play  — 
or  only  slightly.  In  fact,  extra  covering-power 
is  necessary  only  in  photographing  very  high 
buildings,  towers  and  similar  subjects,  and  the 
average  amateur  uses  the  rising-front  and  swing- 
hack  (its  companion-movement)  of  his  camera 
so  very  seldom,  that  this  point  is  relatively  less 
Important  than  some  of  the  others.  A lens  of 
longer  focus  will  have  greater  covering-power 
than  one  of  short  focus,  and  an  anastigmat  than 
another  lens  of  the  same  focus. 

It  may  he  well  to  suggest  that  focusing-scales 
are  not  always  accurate,  and  that  each  one 
ought  to  he  tested  before  it  is  subjected  to  actual 
use.  Even  though  the  camera  you  contemplate 
purchasing  belongs  to  your  best  friend,  who 
assures  you  firmly  and  with  undoubted  sincerity 
that  the  scale  is  absolutely  accurate,  it  is  best  to 
make  a personal  trial ; for  measuring  distances 
hy  means  of  the  eye  alone  is  an  entirely  individ- 
ual jirocess,  and  generally  is  inaccurate,  so  that 
the  scale  which  serves  one  person  perfectly  may 
he  useless  for  another,  while  even  the  one  which 
is  accurate  according  to  the  measured  distances 
will  he  of  no  assistance  to  the  photographer  who 
cannot  judge  these  distances  hy  means  of  his  eye  : 
for  him  there  is  no  help  except  to  use  his  ground- 
glass  each  time  he  makes  an  exposure,  or  else 
to  measure  the  required  distance — unless,  of 
course,  lie  will  take  the  trouble  to  le(tni  to  esti- 
mate distances,  and  with  a little  practice  this  is 
really  not  at  all  difhcult.  Some  persons  always 
make  approximately  the  same  degree  of  error  in 
judging  distances,  thus  estimating  ten  feet  to  he 
fifteen,  and  fifty  to  he  seventy-five  at  all  times. 
For  such  an  one  an  accurate  focusing-scale  would 
he  worse  than  useless — an  actual  hindrance  in 
his  work  — and  he  would  fare  much  better  were 
he  to  re-mark  his  scale  according  to  his  own 
appraisement  of  distances. 

Do  not  purchase  a camera  whose  rack  and 
])inion  adjustment  has  worn  smooth,  so  that  the 
lens,  when  racked  out,  is  not  lield  firmly  in 
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place.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  lack  and 
pinion,  conditions  are  such  that  even  the  slight- 
est slipping  of  the  lens  from  the  point  of  sharp 
focus  will  cause  perceptible  distortion  and  ruin 
the  plate. 

The  bellows  must  of  course  be  light-tight,  or 
the  camera  is  useless.  To  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion. draw  out  the  camera  to  its  fullest  extent, 
shut  the  diaphragm,  remove  the  hack  and  en- 
velop the  rear  portion  of  the  instrument  in  an 
absolutely  opaque  focusing-cloth.  Adjusting 
the  cloth  so  that  it  is  not  over  any  portion  of 
the  bellows,  and  cannot  slip  to  such  a position, 
insert  the  head  under  the  cloth  in  tlie  focnsing- 
position  and  move  the  camera  at  various  angles 
in  bright  sunlight  or  close  to  an  electric  light. 
After  a moment  or  two,  when  the  eyes  have  en- 
tirely accommodated  themselves  to  the  darkness, 
tiny  pencils  or  streaks  of  light  will  he  seen  in 
case  the  bellows  leak. 

If  there  is  a plate-magazine,  such  as  those 
used  on  Graflex  cameras  — in  whicli,  after  an 
exposure  has  lieen  made,  the  plate  is  drawn  into 
a leather  hag  and  sHp]>ed  into  the  rear  of  the 
magazine  — examine  this  leather  pouch  care- 
fully : for  it  is  along  the  creases  of  this  that 
the  first  weakness  shows.  If  the  leather  is 
worn  thin  in  these  lines,  you  may  l»e  sure  tliat 
light  will  enter  Itefore  long.  The  condition  of  the 
shutter,  whether  inter-lens  or  focal-plane,  should 
he  another  matter  of  concern  to  the  purchaser, 
d’he  mechanism  of  one  of  the  former  type  may 
have  been  easily  ruined  through  a heavy  fall  or 
by  the  ” tinkering  ” of  a novice,  and.  while  origi- 
nally it  may  have  cost  as  high  as  twenty  dollars. 


in  a seriously  damaged  condition  the  shutter 
is  virtually  worthless.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
focal-plane  shutter,  of  which  some  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  including  the  curtain,  may  need  to  he 
renewed.  In  such  cases  the  inexperienced  cus- 
tomer should  not  trust  too  much  to  the  dealer  — 
who  may  he  entirely  honest,  yet  ill-informed  — 
hut  call  to  his  aid  the  services  of  a friendly 
expert. 

Look  well  to  all  other  movable  parts  — rising- 
front.  swing-hack,  revolving-hack,  and  what- 
not ; see  that  all  work  pro])erly  and  that  no 
screws  are  missing. 

The  final,  and  ])erhaps  to  many  the  most 
convincing  test,  is  to  expose  at  least  one  plate 
in  each  plate  holder  (or  one  roll  of  film),  being 
very  careful  in  drawing  and  replacing  slides. 
IMaking  ]nints  from  these  negatives,  the  amateur 
can  see  the  quality  of  the  work  done  lyy  the 
instrument,  and  if  he  has  kept  a record  of  the 
slide-number  of  the  plate  used  in  each  instance, 
a possible  leak  in  any  of  the  holders  may  he  at 
once  traced  to  the  faulty  one. 

It  is  always  a satisfaction  to  take  pictures, 
pai'ticularly  with  a new  instrument,  so  make  as 
many  exposures  as  j)0ssihle  during  the  period 
of  trial,  and  let  these  he  as  varied  as  may  he, 
both  as  to  subject  and  working-conditions,  the 
better  to  gauge  the  efficiency  of  the  lens,  so 
that  when  the  time  of  final  decision  comes,  you 
may  he  perfectly  familiar  with  the  advantages 
and  the  limitations  of  the  camera,  and  with  the 
working  of  all  of  its  parts.  'Lhe  amateur  who 
thus  thoroughly  examines  a ])rotfered  camera 
cannot  be  easily  deluded  as  to  its  merit. 


Improvements  in  the  Bromoil-Process 

DR.  EMIL  MEYER 


WHEN  1 l)egan  to  work  with  the  bro- 
moil  process,  this  method  of  printing 
had  a merely  theoretical  existence. 
From  English  puldications  we  had  learned  that 
a bleached-out  bromide  print  could  he  used  to 
produce  an  oil-color  print,  in  the  same  way  as 
with  a washed  chromated  gelatine-film.  INlean- 
time  the  ])hotographic  journals  in  other  coun- 
tries informed  us  that  the  process  was  very 
uncertain  in  j)ractice  and  that  successful  residts 
were  obtained  only  by  chance,  anil  ])articularly 
that  the  prints  would  take  only  soft  ])igments 
and  would  give  only  diffused  and  dauby  ]>ictures. 

In  the  experiments  that  I then  began.  I found 
that  almost  any  kind  of  bromide  or  gaslight 
paper,  when  the  silver  image  is  hleacheil  out 
and  the  oil  color  a])plied.  will  give  a ])icture  : 


hut  it  was  always  dauby,  poor  in  contrasts  and, 
tlierefore.  virtually  inutilizahle.  In  the  course 
of  my  experiments,  howevei'.  I was  enabled  to 
eliminate  this  difficulty  by  first  tinding  a reliable 
hleaching-solution  and  then  searching  for  the 
])ro])erties  which  a bromide  jiaper  must  jiossess 
in  order  to  give  really  faultless  ])rints. 

Regarding  the  hleaching-solution.  I would  say 
that  at  ])resent.  as  a matter  of  convenience,  I 
])re])are  a stock  solution  in  concentrated  form  as 
follows  ; 

I.  Solution  of  copjicr  sul|iliiUc,  1 ])art  to  of  water. 

II.  Solution  of  potassium  lu-omide.  1 to  •’). 

III.  Cold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  liicliromate. 

These  are  mixed  in  the  jtrojtortion  of  three 
jtarts  of  solution  I.  three  parts  of  solution  II, 
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and  one  part  of  solution  III.  To  each  lOO 
ccm.  of  this  mixture  two  drops  of  concentrated 
liydrochloric  acid  are  added.  This  mixed  solu- 
tion will  keep  indefinitely.  When  wanted  for 
use,  dilute  with  three  or  four  volumes  of  water. 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  above  bleaching- 
solution  is  too  slow  in  action,  1 would  say  that 
the  reason  for  slowness  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  solution  ; for  in  the  countless  prints  bleached 
by  myself  and  others  under  my  direction  in  the 
\'ienna  Amateur  Photographers’  Club,  there 
was  not  a single  case  that  failed  to  bleach  out 
promptly  where  the  prints  were  properly  pre- 
pared beforehand.  There  are  frecpient  cases, 
to  be  sure,  where  bromide  prints  apparently  do 
not  bleach  out ; that  is,  the  picture  merely 
changes  from  black  to  brown,  retaining  most  of 
its  strength.  When  this  occurs,  the  print  should 
be  considered  as  bleached,  for  the  color  entirely 
disappears  in  the  usual  acid  and  fixing  baths. 

When  difficulty  in  the  bleaching  appears.it  may 
lie  ascribed  to  the  following  causes : fully  or 
over  printed  bromide  pictures,  which  have  been 
developed  to  the  limit,  have  often  an  excess- 
ively heavy  deposit  of  silver,  which  frequently 
goes  entirely  through  the  coating.  Such  a 
layer  of  silver  bleaches  with  great  difficulty. 
It  has  been  found,  how'ever,  that  for  bromoil- 
work  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  Imt  injurious, 
to  develop  the  print  fully  ; for,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  slowness  of  bleaching,  those 
jiarts  that  have  the  heavier  silver  deposit  always 
retain  a yellow  discoloration  of  the  gelatine, 
which  has  a bad  appearance  if  such  parts  are 
to  be  left  uncolored.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only 
sufficient.  Init  preferable,  noi  to  iJevelop  rom- 
jiletoly  the  silver  print.  Development  should 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  details  are  comjilete, 
without  waiting  until  tlie  jirint  gets  its  full 
strength.  My  experience  has  shown  that  even 
a very  light  silver  deposit  is  quite  sufficient  to 
give  to  the  gelatine  the  appearance  of  relief 
and  adaptability  for  taking  the  pigment.  On 
the  other  hand,  I wotdd  not  advise  a too  free 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  : the  print  will  doubt- 
less bleach  quicker  ; but  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  handle  when  coloring  than  when  the 
proportions  of  the  formula  are  followed. 

1 have  moreover  found  it  an  improvement  in 
the  bromoil-jirocess  — when  the  application  of 
the  color  begins  to  become  difficult  and,  as  a 
conseipience,  tliere  is  not  enough  contrast  — to 
immerse  the  jirint  in  warmer  and  w.armer  water 
from  time  to  time,  notwithstanding  the  ]iresence 
of  the  oil-color  on  it.  By  so  doing,  the  jirint 
can  be  worked  without  haste  or  hurry,  while 
otherwise  haste  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
c.onqilete  tlie  work  before  the  jiajier  becomes 


dry,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  large  prints 
this  is  a virtual  impossibility.  In  the  course  of 
these  experiments  an  interesting  peculiarity  of 
the  gelatine  was  noted.  Gelatine  that  has  been 
swelled  to  a certain  degree  in  water  of  a given 
temperature  has,  after  becoming  dry,  the  prop- 
erty of  regaining  the  same  degree  of  swelling 
when  placed  in  cold  water ; so  that  if  the  gela- 
tine becomes  dry  while  working,  the  same  de- 
gree of  swelluig  as  before  can  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  jirint  in  water  at  any  desired  lower 
temjierature.  Therefore,  ju'ints  that  have  been 
first  swelled  in  warm  water  need  afterwards 
only  be  jilaced  in  cold  water  to  increase  the 
relief. 

It  is  recommended  to  repeat  without  hesita- 
tion the  wetting  of  the  print  whenever  there  is 
any  diffirulty  in  ajqilying  the  color.  Dip  the 
sheet  into  the  water  horizontally  and  blot  off 
the  sujierfluous  water  immediately,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  streakiness  caused  by  the  irregular 
dowing-off  of  the  water.  The  success  of  this 
wetting  is  astonishing  : spots  that  before  resisted 
treatment  will  clear  themselves  readily  and 
take  all  desired  details. 

For  the  success  of  a bromoil-jirint,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  imjjortance  that  it  be  dried  after 
completing  tbe  bleaching-jirocess  (bleaching, 
acidifying  and  fixing).  It  is  absolutely  imjios- 
sible  to  treat  the  jirint  effectively  with  the  jiig- 
ment  unless  this  drying  has  taken  jdace,  and  a 
whole  string  of  ill  results  will  follow  an  attempt 
to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  drying  after 
develojiing  and  fixing  the  black  jirint,  before 
bleaching,  may  be  omitted  without  injury  to 
the  finished  print.  — Photo.  f\orres/)07ide>i?j. 
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The  Critic  at  the  Breakfast  Table 

GEORGE  STEELE  SEYMOL’R 


NO,"  said  the  Critic,  sliakiiig  Ids  liead 
sadly ; " they  won't  do.  Your  pic- 

tures are  very  nice.  iSIr.  Pliotographer, 
hut  tliey  violate  every  rule  of  e<>inj)osition.  For 
instance,  this  one  is  out  of  lialance.  You  have 
a boat  down  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  and 
nothing  on  the  o])posite  side  to  offset  it  excej)t  a 
stretch  of  open  sea.  That  won't  do.  Here  is 
your  ‘ Swininung  Fool.’  It  lacks  distance.  It 
is  simply  a little  nook  blocked  in  on  all  sides  — 
yo\i  can't  get  in  and  you  can't  get  out.  I'lnif 
won't  do.  d'ake  this  sunset  f by.  gracious, 
your  sun  is  right  in  the  center  of  the  picture  ! 
Horrors!  Don't  you  know  there  should  he 
nothing  in  the  exact  center?  Fhe  eye  must 
have  a chance  to  travel  'round.  There  must  he 
well-arranged  lines  leading  you  from  one  object 
to  another.  Took  at  that  ])icture  liehind  tlie 
door — • (Georgia  Fines’  — and  you  will  see 
what  I mean.  There  is  a walk  carrying  you 
into  the  ])icture  : your  eye  rests  for  a moment 
u{)on  the  hidlding.  and  then  you  gaze  off  into 
llie  distance.  The  dark  mass  on  the  left  is 
balanced  against  the  light  spot  on  the  right. 
That  is  what  I call  a goo<l  composition.’’ 

••  Hut  don’t  you  think  something  can  he  left 
to  the  imagination?’'  said  the  Kid  Student. 


"For  instance,  might  not  one  imagine  China  at 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  ? ’’ 

“ ( )idy  young  ladies  of  temjieramcnt  could  do 
so."  the  Critic  responded  tolerantly.  "The 
thing  is  imknown  to  any  rule  of  ciiticism.” 

The  Hookworm,  who  had  been  burrowing 
into  the  rubbish  of  Mrs  Fej)per’s  hook-case, 
now  joined  the  conversation.  "How  j)at  that 
old  fellow  Fo]>e  was  with  his  a])horisms  ! .lust 
as  you  were  saying  : 

‘ The  critic  else  ju'oceeils  witliout  remorse. 

Seizes  your  fame,  and  juits  his  laws  in  force.’  ’’ 

“ ^Tu■y  true,’’  re])lied  Mr.  Criticus.  “ Flease 
hand  me  almost  any  hook  that  has  old  masters 
in  it  and  I will  illustrate  furthei-.  Thank  you. 
I 'm  — um  — this  is  \ an  I )yck  — all  jioi  traits. 
Not  a good  exani])le.  Another,  please.  No, 
not  those  old  religious  jiictnres.  they  are  so 
hard  to  understand  nowadays.  An  illustrated 
catalog  of  George  Inness — just  the  thing! 
Take  the  first  jiicture,  ‘ Mooniise  ’ — what's 
this  ! A great  big  round  moon  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas!  Frc]>osterous  ! It  must 
he  one  of  his  ])oorer  works." 

“ Hut  ilon’t  you  believe  tliat  the  moon  is  not 
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what  he  meant  us  to  look  at  at  all,  hut  rather 
the  half-seen  objects  around  it  that  you  mostly 
have  to  imagine  t ” ventured  the  Kid  Student. 

The  Critic  smiled  with  pity  and  did  not  deign 
an  answer.  “ ‘ Mill  Pond  ’ — hm  I Nothing  in 
it.  ‘ Home  of  the  Heron  ’ — a row  of  trees 
strung  right  across  the  picture  ; no  lines  at  all. 
‘ After  a Summer  Shower  ’ — a road  starting  to 
the  left  of  the  center  and  leading  you  square 
otf  the  left  side  of  the  picture.  How  peculiar  ! 
‘ Threatening  ’ — man  looking  at  the  sky.  Now, 
do  you  know,  there  is  absolutely  no  conq)osi- 
tion  whatever  about  that  1 I am  disappointed 
in  Illness.  Evidently  he  was  not  the  great 
artist  that  we  had  thought  him.  Ah.  hut  wait: 
here  is  a perfect  beauty ! ‘ Pompton  Kiver.’ 

See  how  those  lines  radiate  with  just  the  projier 
irregularity  almost  from  the  four  corners  of  the 


picture  and  come  to  a focus  so  as  just  to  avoid 
the  center.  Splendidly  arranged  composition  ! ” 

“ But,  dear  Mr.  Criticus,  that  is  one  of  his 
earliest  works,”  oliserved  the  juvenile. 

The  fat  fellow  at  the  head  of  tlie  table  with  a 
napkin  under  his  chin,  who  had  been  following 
the  conversation  with  all  the  awe  of  an  inbred 
philistine,  now  burst  into  expression.  “ Seems 
to  me  it’s  tlie  same  in  art  as  it  is  in  bridge  : 
you  first  learn  your  rules  and  then  you  learn  to 
forget  them.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Our  Table 
the  Critic  almost  became  indignant.  “ It  is 
only  the  enlightened  that  are  expected  to  un- 
derstand anything,  Mr.  Nudd,”  he  replied, 
severely.  “ But  laying  Inness  aside  and  re- 
turning to  the  subject  of  art,  as  1 was 
saying  — ” 


Landscape-Composition 

ARTHUR  W.  DOW 


The  modern  arbitrary  division  of  Painting 
into  Representative  and  1 >ecorative  has 
put  composition  into  the  background 
and  brought  forward  nature-imitation  as  a sub- 
stitute. The  picture-painter  is  led  to  think  of 
likeness  to  nature  as  to  the  most  desirable  qual- 
ity for  his  work,  and  the  designer  talks  of  “ con- 
ventionalizing ” ; both  judging  their  art  by  a 
standard  of  Realism  rather  than  of  Beauty. 

In  the  world's  art  epochs  there  was  no  such 
diHsion.  Every  work  of  space-art  was  re- 
garded as  primarily  an  arrangement,  witli 
Beauty  as  its  mlson  d'lHre.  Even  a portrait 
was  first  of  all  a composition,  with  the  facts  and 
the  truth  subordinate  to  the  greater  idea  of 
esthetic  structure.  Training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Composition  gave  the 
artists  a wide  field  — they  were  at  once  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  decorators  and  ])icture-painters. 

Following  this  thought  of  the  oneness  of  art, 
we  find  that  tlie  ])icture,  the  plan  and  the  pat- 
tern are  alike  in  the  sense  that  each  is  a grouj) 
of  synthetically  related  spaces.  Alistract  design 
is,  as  it  were,  the  primer  of  jiainting,  in  which 
principles  of  Conqiosition  appear  in  a clear  and 
definite  form.  In  the  picture  they  are  not  so 
obvious,  being  found  in  complex  interrelations 
and  concealed  under  detail. 

The  designer  and  jiicture-jiainter  start  in  the 
same  way.  Each  has  before  him  a blank  sjiace 
on  which  he  sketches  out  the  main  lines  of  his 
composition.  This  may  be  called  his  Line-idea, 
and  on  it  hinges  the  excellence  of  the  whole  ; 
for  no  delicacy  of  tone,  or  harmony  of  color,  can 
remedy  a had  proportion.  A picture,  then, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  beginning  actually  a 


pattern  of  lines.  Could  the  art-student  have 
this  fact  in  view  at  the  outset,  it  would  save 
him  much  time  and  anxiety.  Nature  will  not 
teach  him  composition.  The  sphinx  is  not  more 
silent  than  she  on  this  ])oint.  He  must  learn 
the  secret  as  Giotto  and  della  Francesca  and 
Kanawoka  and  Turner  learned  it,  by  the  study 
of  art  itself  in  the  works  of  the  masters,  and  by 
continual  creative  effort.  If  students  could 
have  a thorough  training  in  the  elements  of 
their  profession,  they  would  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  suj)posing  that  such  a universal  idea 
as  Beauty  of  Line  coubl  be  com])ressed  into  a 
tew  cases  like  the  “triangle,”  “ bird’s-wing,” 
“ line  of  beauty,”  or  “ scroll-ornament,”  nor 
would  they  take  these  notions  as  a kind  of 
recipe  for  composing  the  lines  of  ])ictures. 

/’ nuH  Cfuii/josifioii."  Idj  Aiiliiir  If'.  I>ok'. 

In  order  to  exju'ess  ourselves  well  or  ill  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  something  to  say. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  astronomical 
cbart  was  made  of  tbe  Pleiades,  d’be  work 
ooeu])ied  six  yeai'S.  and  six  bundled  stars  were 
recorded.  Five  years  ago  a sensitive  ]ilate  was 
exjiosed  for  two  boors  on  tins  constellation, 
and  recorded  over  two  tbousand  stars.  To  be 
exact,  tbe  cameia  recorded  in  two  boors  over 
sixteen  bnndred  more  stars  tban  tbe  astronomer 
discovered  in  six  years  with  a jiowerfol  refrac- 
tor. 'I’liis  is  only  one  of  tbe  great  discoveries 
made  by  means  of  that  wonder-working  ]iower  — 
Fbotogra])by.  It  bas  revealed  to  ns  more 
nature-secrets  tban  were  ever  di’eamed  of  even 
by  that  wise  pbilosojiher.  Horatio. 


The  Use  of  Ray-Filters 

W.  H.  GARNBERG 


TIjME  ami  again  one  lieais  from  amateur 
circles  tlie  <juestion,  if  ami  when  is  it 
necessary  to  use  a ray-filter  in  plioto- 
grapliing  landscapes,  in  order  to  obtain  a correct 
reproduction  of  color-values?  Tliat  tins  (piestion 
will  continue  to  he  ashed,  is  shown  hy  the  fre- 
(pient  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  photo- 
graphic periodicals  and  in  the  literature  issued 
hy  the  manufacturers  of  dryplates. 

Every  amateur  who  wishes  to  produce  suc- 
cessful work  under  all  conditions  should  under- 
stand fully  the  why  and  wherefore  regarding 
light-filters  ; hut  before  entering  upon  a discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  the  following  leading  princi- 
ples may  he  laid  down  : 

A filter  is  useful  only  in  conjunction  with  an 
orthochromatic  plate.  The  best  effect  is  not 
obtained  with  a given  filter  or  with  a given 
plate,  but  i)late  and  filter  should  be  selected  with 
a view  to  their  suitability  for  each  other.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  different  filters 
should  be  selected  according  to  the  circumstances. 
A negative  made  with  a filter  will  only  show  the 
desired  result  when  both  time  of  exposure  and 
development  are  correct. 

The  ordinary  photographic  plate  is  rarely 
sensitive  to  any  but  the  short-wave  light-rays, 
i.  e.,  the  blue,  violet  and  ultra-violet.  Yellow 
and  green  make  very  little  impression  on  it.  and 
red  still  less.  It  should  be  noted  that  yellow, 
yellowish  green  and  red,  the  colors  that  affect 
the  plate  least,  are  jtrecisely  the  ones  that  are 
brightest  to  the  eye  ; while  blue  and  violet 
ap])ear  dark.  White  daylight  contains  rays  of 
all  these  colors  and,  when  combined,  their  effect 
on  the  eye  is  that  of  white.  The  color  of  sur- 
rounding objects  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a large 
portion  of  the  colored  rays  falling  upon  them 
are  absorbed  by  each  object  according  to  its 
nature,  while  other  rays  are  reflected.  The 
object,  therefore,  ap])ears  to  us  in  the  color  of 
the  rays  reflected  from  its  surface.  In  most 
cases  these  colors  are  not  sim])le,  but  are  com- 
posed of  several  ipiite  different  colors.  So  we 
find  that  the  leaves  of  trees  reflect  not  only 
green  and  yellow,  but  also  blue,  red  and  other 
rays,  ff'hen  we  examine  these  objects,  tbey 
naturally  appear  in  the  mixed  color  ju'oduceil  by 
the  various  reflected  rays,  according  to  their 
effect  u]ion  our  eyes.  We  are,  therefore, 
scarcelv  sensible  of  the  ojitically  much  darker 
blue  and  ]mr])lish  red  reflected  from  the  leaves 
of  trees  when  contrasted  with  the  bright  yellow 


and  yellowish  green,  and  we  are  just  as  little 
sensible  of  the  blue  rays  reflected  abundantly 
by  a brick  wall,  because  the  brighter  yellowish 
red  and  red  rays  have  a stronger  effect  on  our 
eyes. 

So  the  photographic  plate  sees,  or  is  sensitive 
to.  the  colors  of  objects  according  to  their  actinic 
])roperties : and  as  blue  and  violet  are  to  it 
bright  colors,  while  green,  yellow  and  red  are 
daik  — when  taking  a photograph  of  foliage  — 
we  are  dependent  upon  the  blue  rays  reflected 
from  the  leaves  for  whatever  impression  we  get. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  the  blue  rays  reflected 
from  the  brick  wall  that  act  on  the  plate. 

If,  then,  the  blue  light  reflected  from  the 
foliage  or  from  the  brick  wall  should  be  sufficient 
in  (piantity  to  have  an  actinic  effect  about  ecpial 
to  that  of  the  green  or  red  rays  on  the  eye,  the 
image  registered  on  the  plate  will  correspond 
closely  to  that  seen  by  the  eye,  and  we  would 
obtain  with  an  oi'dinary  plate  and  without  a 
ray-filter  a satisfactory  reproduction  of  the 
colors  of  the  ol)jects  in  black  and  white.  But 
that  the  optical ly-bright  and  the  chemically- 
active  colors  of  an  (jbject  should  act  together  in 
this  way  can  occur  only  so  exce])tionally,  that  it 
may  be  said  it  never  does  bappen.  There  is,  on 
the  contrary,  always  a lack  of  uniformity  in 
their  action.  iV  cluni])  of  foliage  which  to  the 
eye  appears  of  a medium  green,  may  really  be 
chemically  (piite  active,  sending  out  many  blue 
rays  tliat  will  act  on  the  plate  almost  as  strongly 
as  if  they  were  white,  while  their  presence  can 
hardly  be  recognized  by  the  eye  ; another  clump 
that  looks  just  as  bright  may  send  out  so  few 
chemically  active  rays  that  it  will  ajipear  almost 
blai'k  in  the  jihotograjih.  Every  one  who  has 
had  some  exjierience  in  landscape-photography 
has  doulitless  noticed  in  one  or  another  of  his 
pictures,  a bit  of  meadow,  a grove,  a single  tree, 
etc.,  that  is  reproduced  so  distinctly  that  its  un- 
usual ajipearance  has  caused  astonishment.  He 
will  usually,  however,  find  the  green  much  too 
dark.  In  the  first  case  the  effect  was  due  solely 
to  the  ]iresence  of  a large  (piantity  of  blue  rays. 
But  this  apparent  orthochromatic  action  does  not 
give  a correct  re])resentation,  because  the  object 
being  de])icted  by  the  aid  of  its  blue  rays  only, 
those  ])oints  alone,  from  which  the  strong  blue 
reflections  come,  will  be  shown.  But  as  these 
]>oints  may  have  a different  location  from  the 
oj)tically-bright  jioints,  the  form  of  the  leaves 
becomes  distorted,  because  tbe  green  portions 
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that  give  it  shape  are  not  shown.  A picture  of 
a tree  matle  under  such  conditions  will  show 
a detailless  mass  with  numerous  hright  jioints 
interspersed,  whose  form  lias  no  resemhlance  to 
leaves.  In  the  case  of  a wall,  a rock  or  similar 
object,  being  of  variable  shape,  the  distortion  is 
not  noticealile. 

As  one  can  never  tell  Iiy  the  ajijiearance  of 
an  oliject  whether  there  is  a prejionderance  of 
the  optically  liriglit  or  of  the  chemical  rays,  it  is 
better  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  short-wave 
rays  and  to  try  to  photograph  only  tliose  rays 
that  are  clearly  perce])til)le  to  the  eye.  d"o  do 
this,  the  yellow  rays  must  he  allowed  a more 
pronounced  action  on  tlie  ])late.  while  orange, 
yellow-green,  red.  green  and  blue  follow  in  a 
descending  scale.  We  must,  tlierefore,  use  a 
plate  on  which  the  colored  rays  will  act  in  that 
order.  As  juire  red  tones  occur  hut  rarely  in 


ordinary  landscapes,  we  may  he  satisfied  with  a 
jilate  that  will  register  the  orange,  yellow,  green 
and  lilue  rays  in  their  natural  order  of  luminosity. 

By  mixing  minute  ipiantities  of  certain  color- 
ing suhstances  with  the  emulsion  of  the  plates, 
their  color-sensitiveness  can  he  so  modified  as 
to  become  sensitive  to  one  or  more  of  the  opti- 
cally luminous  colors.  Such  jilates  are  called 
color-sensitive,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
ordimu'y  jilates,  whose  natural  sensitiveness  is 
for  Idue  and  violet  light  only.  1 ]>  to  the  jiresent 
time,  however,  jilate-makers  have  not  succeeded 
in  jiroducing  a color-sensiti veness  equal  to  the 
natural  hlne-violet  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary 
dry])late  ; and  even  in  the  best  orthoidiromatic 
])lates  the  blue  and  violet  rays  preponderate  so 
strongly  that  the  other  colors  have  little  value 
in  comjiai'ison.  To  obtain  their  full  value,  we 
must  shut  out  enough  of  the  chemically-aidive 


rays  by  placing  a yellow  filter  between  the 
object  and  the  plate,  to  allow  the  green,  yellow 
and  red  rays  to  pass  throngb  and  act  upon  the 
plate  in  undiminished  strength. 

The  best  effect  is  obtained  from  such  a filter 
when  it  is  sufficiently  dark  in  color  to  absorb 
enough  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  any  of  the  other  rays,  per- 
mitting the  green  and  yellow  particularly  to  pass 
tlu'ough  undiminished.  The  filter  should,  there- 
fore, vary  in  intensity  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  the  fall,  when  a relatively  smaller 
amount  of  blue  light  is  present,  a given  ligliter 
filter  will  he  sufficient ; at  other  times  a darker 
one  must  he  used  to  hold  hack  the  over-active 
actinic  rays.  In  general,  all  the  recjuirements 
of  landsca])e-photogra]diy  can  be  met  with  three 
filters  of  varying  intensity  ; and  within  narrower 
limits  two  will  answer  for  a large  numl)er  of 
cases. 

Tlie  selection  of  a filter  does  not  depend 
upon  the  style  of  camera  used,  hut  rather  on  the 
character  of  the  plate ; for  if  a plate  has  a 
greater  sensitiveness  for  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
than  for  yellow  and  green,  tlien  naturally  it  will 
require  a darker  yellow  filter  than  would  he 
needed  for  one  with  better  color-sensitiveness. 
But  if  a darker  filter  is  used,  it  will  of  course 
require  a j'loportionally  longer  exposure  than 
with  a lighter  filter. 

'I'iie  time  of  exposure,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
development,  lias  great  influence  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  color-tones  will  he  reproduced,  and 
only  when  these  are  practically  correct  will  the 
color-values  he  registered  satisfactorily,  even  if 
the  density  of  tlie  filter  is  right.  The  correct 
time  of  exposure  can  he  determined  only  by 
experiment,  taking  as  a basis  that  reipiired  for  a 
coi'rect  negative  on  the  same  plate  without  a 
filter.  As  we  have  said,  orthochromatic  plates 
are  essential.  But  even  if  plate,  filter  and 
ex])osure  are  absolutely  correct,  we  have  still  to 
reckon  with  development:  hut  as  the  different 
developing-agents  vary  greatly  in  their  mode  of 
action,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules, 
d'he  safest  way  is  to  take  the  moment  of  the 
a])pearance  of  the  image  as  the  basis  of  time, 
using  a test-j)late  on  a white  and  black  object, 
and  noting  the  time  reipiired  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  image  till  the  highlights  are  suffi- 
ciently dense  while  the  blacks  remain  clear, 
which  would  give  ]>ractically  the  correct  time 
for  the  regular  exj)osure. 

In  conclusion  a few  practical  suggestions  are 
off'ere<l  regarding  the  best  filters  to  he  used  with 
orthochromatic  plates  iji  given  cases,  and  as  to 
modifying  the  time  of  exposure,  etc. 

In  landscape-views  as  a general  thing  red  and 


orange  tones  may  be  disregarded  and  the  atten- 
tion devoted  to  the  green  and  yellow  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  blue  and  purple  on  the  other. 
In  sim])le  views  or  record-pictures,  and  when, 
owing  to  movement  of  the  object,  a short  expo- 
sure is  demanded,  a high  degree  of  tone-correct- 
ness may  he  neglected.  In  such  cases  the  blue 
light  needs  to  he  only  slightly  restrained  by  a 
very  light  filter,  so  that  yellow  and  gi-een  objects, 
rich  in  luminous  rays,  may  have  a perceptible 
action  on  the  plate.  This  would  also  tend  to 
bring  out  the  heavier  white  clouds  on  the  darker 
blue  of  the  sky.  For  this  puiq)ose  the  so-called 
“ instantaneous  ” filter  answers  well,  as  the  in- 
crease of  exposure  which  it  requires  is  very 
slight  and  in  practice  may  sometimes  he 
neglected;  hut  if  full  exposure  is  desired,  about 
one-half  should  he  added  to  the  normal  exposure 
without  filter,  /.e.,  one  and  a half  seconds  for 
one  second. 

If  a higher  degree  of  tone-correctness  is 
desired,  giving  yellow,  green  and  blue  in  their 
projjer  relative  luminous  value,  a darker  filter 
must  be  taken,  the  most  suitable  being  what  is 
known  as  a “ correct  tone  ” filter.  In  using 
this  filter  a three-times  exposure  will  be  needed 
if  plates  with  a high  yellow-green  and  natural 
sensitiveness  are  used. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  virtually 
eliminate  the  blue  rays,  a still  darker  filter  will 
be  called  for,  such  as  the  •'  contrast  ” filter, 
which  requires  about  five  times  the  ordinary 
exposure.  This  is  useful  in  photographing  dis- 
tant objects,  such  as  mountains,  in  the  back- 
ground, and  it  is  desired  to  bring  these  out 
distinctly  ; or  when  light  clouds  are  to  be  taken 
on  a blue  sky. 

In  a few  comparatively  rare  cases  in  land- 
scape-photography a fourth  filter  can  be  used  to 
advantage,  viz.,  an  all-color  ” filter,  -which  will 
include  orange  and  red  in  its  range.  This  would 
be  useful  chiefly  for  autumn  views  where  red  and 
orange  foliage  predominates,  also  for  morning 
and  evening  views  and  pictures  of  plants  and 
vegetation  Avhere  there  is  much  of  these  colors. 
Of  course  for  such  views  a plate  highly  sensi- 
tized for  orange  and  yellow  would  be  needed. 
As  these  plates  have  only  a limited  sensitiveness 
for  red  in  comparison  with  blue  and  violet,  the 
latter  must  be  shut  out  with  the  darker  yellow 
filter.  — Ada])ted  from  Wiener  MltteUungen. 

The  manufacturer  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  the  as])irations  of  capable  and 
high-minded  craftsmen,  suseejffible  and  respon- 
sive mediums  of  ex])ression  are  essential  factors. 

L.  F.  Hammer,  Sr. 
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Photographic  Nomenclature 

Concerning  the  use  hy  photu-eka  oi 

the  word  " condensor,”  instead  of  ••con- 
denser,” we  are  pleased  to  state  that  this  has 
been  our  custom  for  many  years,  because  tlie 
word  seemed  to  us  a logical  designation  of  this 
part  of  an  optical  lantern  or  of  an  enlarging- 
apparatus.  Its  use,  exactly  as  spelled,  is  ap- 
proved hy  a number  of  scientitic  institutions  in 
America  and  Europe. 

A standard  work  on  projection,  hy  Dr.  R. 
Neuhauss,  contains  a paragraph  on  the  subject. 
Says  Dr.  Neuhauss,  “ Condensator,”  i.e.,  con- 
densor of  light-rays,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ; 
hut  as  it  did  not  suit  the  popular  taste,  the  word 
Itself  was  shortened  to  “ condensor.”  Much 
ink  has  been  spent  in  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  application  of  “ condensor  ” was  nonsense, 
and  that  one  should  use  the  term  ‘‘condenser.” 
We  will  leave  the  field  to  those  persons  who 
choose  “ condenser,”  and  shall  continue  to  use 
the  term  “ condensor,”  because  it  expresses  quite 
properly  the  meaning  of  the  device  ; while  tliose 
who  engage  in  the  process  of  condensing  may 
he  regarded  as  ‘‘condensers.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  both  terms  are  correct ; 
but  preference  of  the  term  “ condensor  ” will 
not  only  help  enrich  photographic  nomencla- 
ture, but  will  distinguish  it  readily  from  the 
numerous  pieces  of  apparatus  used  in  mechanics 
and  chemistry,  and  known  as  “ condensers.” 

Enlarging  Without  a Condensor 

The  subject  of  making  enlargements  from 
negatives,  without  using  a condensor,  is  one 
wbich  interests  many  workers,  j)articularly  the 
camera-user  who  has  only  recently  begun  to 
appreciate  tbe  desirability  of  doing  the  work 
he  has  hitherto  entrusted  to  the  ])rofessional 
])hoto-flnisher.  The  ])rocess  is  a very  practical 
one,  and  can  be  accomplished  with  coni])arative 
ease,  either  by  daylight  or  artificial  light.  It 
has  been  ilescril)ed  in  Piioto-Eka  a number  of 
times  by  competent  workers.  Among  tbe  best 
articles  on  tbis  subject  are  “Enlarged  Copies 
Direct.”  by  A.  E.  Swoyer,  see  PirOTo-ERA, 
.lune,  IbOi).  and  “Enlarging  by  Arc-ldglit, 
Without  a Condensor,”  by  L.  K.  Mitten,  see 
Photo-Era.  Se]itend)cr,  llHll),  and  “Enlarging 
by  Incandescent  Electric  Light,”  by  A.  L. 
Swoyer.  see  Photo-Era,  November.  11(09. 


The  Integrity  of  Colors 

Experiments  with  a color-chart  during 
the  daytime  are  extremely  valuable  in  de- 
termining tlie  choice  of  the  proper  shade  of 
screen  for  a certain  kind  of  artificial  illuminant. 
If  the  chart  l)e  examined  first  by  the  artificial 
light  and  then,  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  clear 
daylight,  and  carefully  noting  which  colors 
have  changed  their  hue  — appearing  lighter  or 
darker  — and  repeating  this  experiment  several 
times,  one  can  obtain  a very  clear  idea  of  the 
subject.  As  artificial  illuminants,  even  those 
which  approximate  direct  daylight,  destroy  the 
integrity  of  colors,  compensating  screens  are 
indispensalde  in  serious  watercolor-work. 

The  Amateur  Portraitist 

The  last  contest  in  our  Guild  department, 
“ Home-Portraits,”  has  revealed  the  fact 
that,  possessed  as  he  is,  of  culture,  refined  artistic 
taste  and  adequate  technical  skill,  the  amateur 
is  able  to  produce  work  which  compares  favor- 
alily  with  that  of  high-class  professional  practi- 
tioners. But  as  portraiture  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  difficult  department  of  photography,  the 
amateur  is  very  apt  to  disclose  his  lack  of  rudi- 
mentary training  in  such  particulars  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  limbs,  direction  of  the  eyes, 
distribution  of  the  light  and  character  of  the  back- 
ground. Then,  too,  he  is  inclined  to  place  the 
main  emphasis  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  to 
permit  lines  and  objects  to  assert  themselves 
instead  of  subduing  them.  The  lessons  of  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  have  yet  to  be  learned  by 
many  ; but  these  j)rinciples,  to  be  true,  should 
be  the  natural  expression  of  what  is  felt  and 
experienced  individually.  As  the  worker’s 
temperament  is  manifested  in  all  that  he  does, 
so  should  it  individualize  his  photographic 
activities,  although  the  department  of  portraiture 
calls  for  technical  knowledge  — apart  from  a 
certain  psychological  aptitude  — re(piired  in  no 
other  field  of  photographic  endeavor. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  successful  ])ictorialists 
who  enter  the  domain  of  professional  })ortraiture 
exj)erience  only  disa])pointment  and  failure.  It 
is  sim]»ly  because  they  lack  suitable  prej)aration, 
and  wbich  ])re-knowledge  can  he  ac(piired  only  hy 
serious.  ]>atient  study  under  favorable  conditions. 

( )f  course,  if  a practitioner  is  content  to  produce 
mediocre  work,  he  can  blame  only  himself  when 
it  falls  of  recognition  by  masters  in  the  art. 
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A.n  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography,  although  advanced  camerists 
are  just  as  welcome  and  many  are  numbered  among  its  members.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  assist 
photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA  and  by 
personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  magazine 
sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 


Park-Scenes 

After  months  of  seclusion  indoors  with  only  house- 
work and  smudgy  flashlights  for  exercise,  even  the  city- 
bred  camera  must  sigh  for  fresh  air  and  the  open  places, 
and,  if  real  country  prove  inaccessible,  it  will  no  doubt 
seek  the  next  best  thing,  and  lure  its  owner  to  the  city- 
park,  And  where  else  may  one  hojie  to  find  so  large  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  so  limited  a space  'i  Here  within 
easy  range  you  will  observe  “ Spring-Scenes,”  “ Bridges,” 

“ Architectural  Subjects,”  “ Landscape  with  Figures,” 

“ Animals,"  “ Birds,”  “ Flowers,”  and  many  more. 

One  great  disadvantage,  particularly  in  the  small 
parks,  is  that  the  hand  of  man  is  too  evident  in  the 
smooth-cut  lawns  and  curving  paths,  in  shrubbery  and 
flower  arrangements  too  conventional  to  pass  for  Nature’s 
handiwork.  In  the  larger  reservations,  however,  where 
some  of  the  natural  scenery  has  been  preserved,  one 
may  find  bits  of  woodland  or  stream  that  would  pass  for 
Nature’s  own. 

Here,  perhajis  — even  more  than  elsewhere  — is  needed 
the  warning  not  to  include  too  much  in  your  view.  This 
is  a ease  where  a part  is  better  than  the  whole,  and  one 
not  infrequently  sees  prints  from  which  two  or  more 
pictures  could  he  made  each  one  far  better  in  composi- 
tion than  the  original  view. 

A side  hill  dotted  with  graceful  trees  may  charm  the 
eye.  and  each  individual  specimen  or  pleasing  group 
seem  so  attractive  that  one  is  inclined  to  steji  back  and 
try  to  include  them  all.  The  part  of  wisdom  would  he 
not  to  step  back  but  to  advance,  and  select  some  well- 
placed  tree  or  clumj)  of  trees  for  study.  Look  the 
ground  over  from  all  sides  and  see  what  lighting  is  best, 
and  from  what  side  the  group  falls  into  best  lines  of 
eompo.sition.  (juite  possibly  the  rule  will  still  hold  and 
a part  be  better  than  the  wlude.  The  trunks  and  lower 
branches  at  one  side  of  the  picture-sjiace  with  a little 
vista  beyond  is  often  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps  half  a 
dozen  pictures  can  be  made,  any  one  of  them  better 
than  a panoramic  view  of  the  whole  would  have  been. 

In  Roger  Williams  Park.  Providence,  are  several 
graceful  clumps  of  silver  birches  at  the  margin  of  a 
pond  whose  " counterfeit  presentments  ’’  may  be  seen 
in  art-stores  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Pictures 
of  the  sheep  in  this  park  are  also  numerous  ; and.  speak- 
ing of  animals,  that  is  another  large  subject  in  most 
parks.  Even  the  " Zoo  " is  legitimate  prey  for  the 
camera,  and,  where  animals  are  given  large  range  as  in 
the  park  at  Washington,  one  can.  by  judicious  manage- 
ment. produce  almost  the  effect  of  a wild  beast  in  its 
native  haunts. 

But  apart  from  the  'Zoo  ’ there  are  many  living 
things  worthy  of  study.  The  camera-naturalist  will 
make  friends  with  the  gray  sijuirrels.  and  persuade  them 
to  pose  in  some  characteristic  attitude,  while  the  seeker 
of  genre  subjects  will  catch  them  eating  from  some 
child's  hand  or  perched  on  his  shoulder,  d'he  swans  are 


an  always  fascinating  study,  and  the  pigeons  on  Boston 
Common  are  almost  as  numerous  and  tame  as  the 
famous  ones  of  ,St.  Mark’s. 

The  lover  of  human  nature  will  find  no  lack  of  mate- 
rial here,  nor  will  the  admirer  of  fine  horses.  WTiat 
sjilendid  opportunities  there  are  along  the  bridle  paths 
of  New  York’s  Central  Park  at  the  fashionable  hour  on 
a fine  sjiring-day  ! And  what  interesting  scenes  may  he 
caught  on  the  Mall  or  along  the  carriage  road  ; while 
for  the  devotee  of  Realism  " what  more  ” convincing  ’’ 
themes  than  the  wrecks  of  humanity  often  to  be  seen  on 
park-benches  in  close  proximity  to  the  world  of  fashion 
and  opulence.  French  artists  have  not  been  slow  to 
note  the  picturesqueness  of  the  nurses  and  their  small 
charges  in  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg.  Perhaps  we  are 
losing  opportunities  along  that  line.  In  most  parks 
there  will  be  monuments  or  buildings  worthy  of  one’s 
efforts.  Roger  Williams  Park  has  a treasure  in  the 
old  Williams  Cottage  — ijuaint  and  historic.  Central 
Park  has  many  monuments,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  the  Egyptian  Obelisk  near  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum. Ill  taking  anything  like  the  obelisk,  where  you 
wish  the  inscriptions  to  stand  out  as  clearly  as  possible, 
choose  a time  when  the  sun  strikes  it  obliquely,  so  that 
the  cuttings  are  strongly  lighted  on  one  side,  while 
the  other  is  in  sluadow,  and  give  a somewhat  short  exjio- 
siire  to  ensure  a sharp.  cris]>  negative  with  good  con- 
trasts. 

At  this  season  the  parks  are  a happy  hunting-ground 
for  the  botanist  who  hunts  with  his  camera.  So  many 
flowering  shrubs  are  graceful  in  line  and  effective  in 
mass.  Morningside  is  rich  in  these,  and  offers  many 
pleasing  arrangements.  In  this  field  of  flower  photo- 
graphy, however,  one  has  to  have  one's  wits  about  him. 
to  carry  away'  on  the  ]ilate  the  effect  that  has  pleased 
the  eye.  The  conventional  flower  beds  of  the  Public 
Garden,  in  Boston,  may  be  a blaze  of  color  and  look  very 
tempting,  but  turn  your  hack  on  them  and  choose  rather 
the  less  “ noisy.’’  but  more  sinqile  and  satisfactory  views 
along  the  streams  and  jiatlis  of  the  Fenway.  Some  curv- 
ing line  of  bank  or  arch  of  bridge  with  heniling 
branches  framing  it.  or  i|iiiet  cove  with  sailing  swans, 
will  lend  itself  far  better  to  rejirodiiction  with  the 
camera. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  found  on  a stroll  throngh 
the  park,  then,  is  so  varied  as  to  seem  almost  liinille.ss, 
ami  the  (qiportnnities  to  display  one’s  powers  of  discern- 
inent  and  forbear.ance  are  almost  as  nninberless.  If,  on 
a bright  sunny  day.  you  find  a subject  in  whicb  a good 
foreground  is  s]ioiled  for  your  luirpose  by  a distance  or 
middle  distance  that  is  too  "busy  " or  does  not  suit  the 
composition,  come  again  on  a grav  day.  or  wbeu  there 
is  mist  or  fog,  and  iieiha|is  yon  will  find  your  " ]iicture  " 
waiting  for  you. 

It  is  astoiiishiiig  what  iliffering  etfects  can  be  given 
by  the  same  arrangement  <d'  objects  under  varying 
lights  and  different  atmospheric  conditions.  Ho  not  be 


LADY  RKADING 
FIRST  PRIZE 
HOME-PORTRAITS 
CLAUDE  L.  POWERS 


content,  then,  witli  one  visit;  hut  o'o  in  all  weathers 
and  at  all  times  of  day.  Avoid  complexity  and  confu- 
sion. and  seek  for  the  subject  good  in  line  and  not 
de)iendent  for  its  beauty  on  any  strong  effect  of  color. 

For  pictures  suitable  for  this  contest,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  be  something  about  the  picture  which  will 
characterize  it  as  having  been  taken  in  a park.  A 
single  figure  posed  against  a group  of  bushes  or  a tree, 
or  any  other  background  which  might  be  found  easily 
anywhere  else,  would  not  answer  the  jmrpose.  Park- 
scenes  do  not  include  j)ortraits;  but  a single  figure,  as 
is  shown  in  the  admirable  picture,  “ In  the  Bronx,'’  by 
Dr.  Hnzicka,  which  embellishes  the  front-cover  and  one 
of  the  inside  ])ages  of  this  issue,  is  a very  safe  example 
to  follow. 

If  a view  to  be  taken  is  in  a sbady  corner,  or  where 
overhanging  branches  obscure  the  light,  a longer  ex- 
]iosure  may  he  found  necessary.  With  this  end  in  \ iew 
the  camerist  should  use  a larger  diaphragm  which  will 
admit  more  light  and  thus  lessen  the  exposure,  or  he 
may  use  the  shutter  at  as  low  a speed  as  will  obviate 
motion.  If  more  than  a fraction  of  a second's  exposure 


is  reijuired,  then  it  is  safe  to  place  the  camera  upon  a 
tripod.  Another  expedient  is  the  use  of  very  high- 
speed plates  or  films.  Amid  conditions  of  this  kind, 
however,  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  side  of  overexposure  than 
underexposure. 

Change  of  Guild  Contest 

On  account  of  the  general  interest  which  has  been 
manifested  in  animal-photography,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  substitute  Animal-Pictures  ’’  for  “ Gen- 
eral .Subjects  " for  the  .June,  1913,  competition.  The 
illuminating  and  practical  article  on  this  subject,  by 
William  S.  Davis,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  will  be  of 
great  help  to  those  who  are  interested  in  rhe  photo- 
graphy of  animals,  whether  in  the  open  or  in  the  home, 
d'his  subject,  of  course,  includes  wild  animals,  pets. 
(piailru])eds  as  well  as  birds  — in  fact  every  phase  of 
animal-life.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  subject  must 
be  treated  as  ]>ictorially  as  possible,  for  mere  records 
which  have  only  a zoological  value  are  less  desirable  in 
this  Guild  contest. 
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The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closinif  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Address  all  prints  for  competition  to  Photo-Era, 
Bound  Bohin  Guild  Editor,  oSo  Boylstou  Street, 
Boston,  {.’..S.-i. 


Prizes 

First  Brize:  Value  §10.00;  Second;  Value  $5.00; 
Third  : Value  $2. .50  ; Honorable  Mention  : Those  whose 
work  is  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning  picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honor- 
able Mentions. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  first  jrrize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  instead 
of  supplies. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

M.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo-Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  .sent  with  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress. Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separate:ly,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  flm.  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used.  e.c]josure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-po.stage  in  letter. 

ti.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era.  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  eidargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  expre.ss.  Section 
1)  Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1913 

March — ‘’Architectural  Subjects."  Closes  April  00. 
April  — •*  Spring-, Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

May  — “ Park -Scenes.”  Closes  .June  30. 

.June  — ” Animal  Subjects.”  Closes  .July  31. 

.July  — -‘Wild  Flowers."  Closes  August  31. 

August  — “ Marine-.Studies."  t'loses  Se]>tember  30. 
September  — “ Shore-.Scenes.”  t'loses  October  31. 
t)ctober — Rainy  Days.”  Closes  November  30. 
November  — " Christmas  f’ards."  Closes  December  31. 

I >ecember  — ’ Home-Scenes.”  Closes  .January  31 . 


Awards  — Home  Portraits 

First  Brize ; Claude  L.  Powers. 

Second  Brize:  C.  E.  Kelsey. 

Third  Brize:  Harry  1).  Williar. 

Honorable  Mention:  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  Rupert  Biidge. 
Emma  C.  Diirrant,  Maurice  T.  Fleisber,  .John  W.  Gillis, 
Alex.  Hudiska,  F.  H.  Knickerbocker,  Fred  Licome, 
Wm.  Ludlum,  .Jr.,  T.  II.  Marsh,  Claude  Davis  Millar, 
Leander  Miller,  Paul  R.  Moriison,  Kimbay  Narusawa, 
Wm.  6.  Ogilvie,  Richard  Pertuch.  Edward  R.  Rollins. 
Anna  M.  Shnrtleff,  D.  Vincent  Smith,  Wm.  L.  Ste])hens, 
H.  E.  Stout,  E.  .1.  Williams. 

Monthly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  conte.sts  all  Guild  members  are  eligible  pro- 
vided THEY  HAVK  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  PRIZES  OR 

Honorakle  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  provided  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data.  The  rules  on  opposite  column  apply  here. 

Prizes 

First  Brize : Value  .§5.00;  Second  I'rize:  Value  $2.50; 
Thiril  Brize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  eaeb  contest  is  “General”;  but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 

First  Brize:  Theodora  \'inal  ; second  prize:  Henry 
R.  Neeson  ; third  prize  : Faith  Ivimey. 

Special  Prize-Competition 
For  Hand-Colored  Photographs 

To  encourage  the  fascinating  pastime  of  coloring 
photographic  prints,  Photo-Era  offers  a series  of 
prizes,  aggregating  •$25.00,  for  the  best  three  band- 
colored  pictures. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  contest  is  ojien  only  to  a mateur photographers  — 
beginners  and  advanced  workers  — who  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I’rofe.ssional  and  semi- 
professional  photographers  are  not  eligible. 

2.  The  subject  to  be  colored,  size,  and  style  of  color- 
ing are  at  the  discretion  of  the  contestant;  but  it  must 
be  a print  upon  any  sensitized  iihotograpbic  pajier. 

3.  The  colors  must  have  been  deposited  with  the  aid 
of  the  brush.  Watercolors  in  the  form  of  cakes,  tubes, 
bottles,  sheets  or  stamps  shoidd  be  used. 

4.  The  work  of  coloring,  as  well  as  all  the  (ihoto- 
graphic  work,  must  be  by  the  contributor. 

5.  Pictures  awarded  prizes  or  HonoraJile  Mention 
become  the  jiroperty  of  J’hoto-Era. 

6.  All  prints  not  receiving  a prize  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion will  be  returned  to  the  senders,  if  fully  prejiaid  and 
accompanied  by  full  amount  of  return  postage  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

7.  Contest  closes  May  15.  lltBl. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize  $10.00 

.Second  Prize  7.o0 

Third  I'li/.e  .5.00 

Next  three  in  order  of  merit  will  receive  a prize  of 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  photogra]>hic  materials 

advertised  in  Photo-Era.  to  be  selected  by  the  winners. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Ixfuders  wishing  infornialwn  upon  ant/  point  in 
coiinei  tioii  with  their pholographir  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
e/iiiries  to  (diihl  Editor,  I’hoto-Kra.  ,JS;J  lioi/l.ston 
Street.  Jiostoii.  If  a personal  replg  is  desired,  a 
self -ad  dressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enelosed. 


F.  F.  — You  will  look  vainly  in  a standard  dictionary 
of  painters  for  “Angelo”  and  “Vecchio.”  If  yon 
will  describe  the  pictures  or,  hetter  still,  send  them  to 
me,  J will  try  to  identify  them  for  you.  It  may  lie  that 
the  first  stands  for  Michelantjelo,  erroneously  written 
Michel  Angelo;  or  for  Agnolo.  ]iopularly  known  as 
.Andrea  del  .Sarto.  Vecchio  is  not  the  name  of  a well- 
known  jiainter.  as  it  means  " Tlie  Elder.”  .as.  for  instance. 
(Tiacomo  I’alma.  il  Vecchio;  or  Bellini,  il  \'ecchio.  etc. 


H.  W.  ^ To  print  a border  on  your  picture,  take 
black  paper  and  carefully  cut  an  opening  the  size  you 
wish  to  have  your  print.  Mount  this  on  glass  the  size 
of  the  printing-frame  to  be  used.  Take  the  piece  cut 
from  this  mask,  and  cut  off  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
each  way.  Then  from  another  piece  of  paper  cut  an 
opening  large  enough  to  allow  as  wide  a tinted  border 
as  you  wish  to  have  around  your  picture.  On  another 
jiiece  of  glass  the  same  size  as  the  first,  mount  this 
second  mask,  and  in  the  center  mount  the  piece  cut 
from  the  first  mask.  In  printing,  use  the  first  mask 
when  exposing  from  the  negative,  then  carefully  adjust 
the  print  on  the  second  mask  so  that  the  print  is  in 
register  with  the  center  paper  wliich  protects  it,  and 
give  a very  quick  exposure  for  the  border. 

T.  G.  — By  “ sunning  down  ” is  meant  the  brief  ex- 
posure of  a too  contrasty  print  to  a strong  light  between 
printing  and  developing.  It  takes  off  the  glaring  quality 
of  too  strong  highlights  and  tones  down  the  “ chalk  and 
ink  " effect. 
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H.  J. — The  slight  fog  of  which  you  complain  may 
he  due  to  the  sun  shining  on  the  lens  in  sucli  a manner 
as  to  reflect  into  the  camera. 

If  this  reflection  strikes  the  plate  directly,  it  cau-ses  a 
spot  of  light  called  in  the  vernacular  a “ ghost  ” ; hut 
sometimes  the  light  will  reflect  from  the  lens  or  some 
bright  part  of  the  fittings  and  cause  general  fogginess. 
See  to  it  that  all  parts  of  the  shutter  and  lens  setting 
are  dead  hlack. 

L.  T.  — It  seems  to  me  that  the  discoloration  of  the 
prints  is  due  to  the  imperfect  fixation  of  prints  developed 
in  Non  Abrasion  Oeveloper.  that  is,  containitig  Iodide. 

If  so.  the  remedy  is  obvious.  Be  sure  to  immerse  the 
prints  at  once,  and  do  not  let  them  pack  together  too 
closely  in  the  bath.  Handle  them  over  occasionally. 
The  old  spots  may  yield  to  a fresh,  strong  bath  even  now. 

C.  P.  — The  olive  tone  in  your  Azo  prints  is  due 
probaVjly  to  overexj)OSure.  Azo  develops  more  slowly 
than  Velox.  Leave  your  print  in  the  developer  for  at 
least  45  seconds.  If  it  won't  bear  development  for  that 
length  of  time,  shorten  your  exposure  until  it  will,  and 
1 think  you  will  find  your  blacks  improved  in  tone. 


C.  A.  — The  blur  of  which  you  complain  looks  to 
me  to  have  been  caused  by  movement  of  the  camera.  It 
is  hardly  safe  to  give  even  'f,  second’s  exposure  without 
some  support  steadier  than  the  hand.  If  it  were  a fault 
of  focus,  some  point  between  the  foregrotind  and  dis- 
tance should  be  sharp  ; but  here  there  is  no  one  zone 
sharper  than  another,  and  the  answer  seems  to  be,  an 
unsteady  camera. 

Even  in  giving  an  instantaneous  exposure,  movement 
will  sometimes  occur.  It  is  a safe  precaution  to  “ hold 
your  breath,"  and  be  sure  that  the  hand  that  bolds  the 
bulb  does  not  touch  the  camera, 

M.  (I.  — The  black  streaks  of  which  you  S])eak  are 
what  are  called  “ comets.”  They  are  of  not  infrei|uent 
occurrence  in  Platinum  Pajiers.  and  are  due  sometimes 
to  particles  of  metal  in  the  jiaper.  sometimes  to  merciiry. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  tbe  handling  of  the  jiapei 
and  clean  trays  obviate  many  troubles. 

Go  not  torture  your  mind  in  ipiesf  of  abstract  beauty  ; 
be  content  with  the  beantv  that  is  in  a lan(lscai)e  or  an 
attitude.  — Darii/  </c  Ln  Cniiniii-. 


LADY  IX  WHITE 


HOME-PORTRAITS 
HONORABLE  MENTION 
M.  T.  FLEISHER 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  (nclosiny  nturn 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Kka, 
3S3  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston.  I'rints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  aildress,  and  should  be 
accompanied  hi/  a letter,  sent  sejiarateli/.  gicing  full 
jiarticulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  flm.  stop  used, 
e.rposure,  developer  and  pn  inting-process. 


V.  AI.  K.  — Your  “ (’rossroads  ” lias  admirably  caught 
the  feeling  id'  late  afternoon  in  Septemher.  The  inter- 
est is  somewhat  divided,  and  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch 
and  a half,  from  the  top  would  inqirove ; hut  many 
faults  can-  he  forgiven  a print  that  stimulates  the 
imagination  and  conveys  so  well  the  impression  of  one 
of  Nature's  charming  moods. 


M.  V.  — In  the  Home-Portrait  you  have  managed 
your  light  admirably,  and  the  technical  work  is  excel- 
lent. A little  retouching  would  make  this  a fine  por- 
trait. The  pose  would  have  been  improved  had  the 
shoulders  been  turned  a little  toward  the  light. 

L.  L.  S. — The  sheep  picture  entitled  •‘Grazing” 
shows  .splendid  technical  work ; hut  the  composition 
would  have  been  improved  had  the  larger  open  space 
been  in  front  of  the  sheep  rather  than  behind.  The 
print  as  it  is  would  he  improved  in  composition  by  trim- 
ming one  and  three-cjuarters  inches  from  the  right,  three- 
ijuarters  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  one  inch  from 
the  top.  ••  Melting  Snow  ” is  almost  jierfect  in  compo- 
sition and  technique.  Three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
trimmed  from  the  right  would  eliminate  unsuj)ported 
branch  in  up])er  right-hand  corner. 

F.  1 ).  B. — In  your  ‘‘Street-Scene”  a view-point  more  to 
the  right  would  have  given  better  perspective.  As  it  is. 
you  are  looking  too  squarely  at  the  opposite  building,  and 
get  no  vista  of  the  street  beyond.  Excellent  technique. 


KICHA  HD 


TIIK  STOKY-HOUK 


EDWARD  H.  WESTON 


B.  iS.  — A charming  landscape  spoiled  by  the  printing- 
medium.  You  have  a suggestion  of  clouds  in  the  sky, 
and  of  ripple  in  the  water.  The  trees  in  the  foreground 
are  too  dark,  and  lacking  in  detail  in  the  shadows.  A 
softer-working  paper  would  give  you  detail  in  the 
strong  lights  of  sky  and  water  without  blocking  the 
detail  in  the  shadows. 

F.  F'. — A very  jiretty  window-portrait,  hut  there  is 
too  much  window.  The  figure  is  too  centrally  placed 
between  the  two  windows  and  the  pattern  of  the  curtain 
border  detracts  by  drawing  the  eye  from  the  figure.  1 
should  trim  one  and  a half  inches  from  the  left  and  top. 
and  an  inch  from  the  right.  This  leaves  a very  attrac- 
tive picture. 

W.  (f.  ( ).  — In  your  ])ortrait  of  the  child  standing  by 
the  i)iano,  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  getting  your 
figure  in  too  large  for  the  picture-space.  Her  toes 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  ))rint.  while  the  top  of  her  bow 
is  cut  olf  by  tbe  upper  edge.  She  has  no  room  to  move. 
^Onr  lighting  also  is  very  “ Hat  ” ; that  is,  the  child  is 
facing  the  source  of  light  so  S(juarely.  that  there  are  no 
shadows  <aist,  and  the  result  is  a lack  of  rouudiiess  and 


M.  ]>.  — In  this  '•  Mother  and  Child  group,  you 
have  made  the  very  easy  mistake  of  allowing  the 
mother’s  face  to  be  bent  too  far  over  the  child,  thus 
casting  a shadow  on  the  baby’s  face,  and  losing  the 
mother’s  features  almost  entirely. 

P.  H.  F.  — When  a view  is  taken  so  directly  in  front 
of  a building  as  to  show  one  .side  of  it  only,  it  is  apt.  as 
in  this  instance,  to  give  the  effect  of  a structure  in  two 
dimensions.  The  Hat  roof  gives  no  depth,  and  the  per- 
spective is  entirely  lacking.  A little  more  either  way, 
but  preferably  toward  the  shadow  siile,  would  give  you 
all  you  need. 

F.  A.  1 >.  — Your  lighting  was  too  strongly  concentrated 
in  this  )>icture.  Probably  your  sitter  was  too  near  the 
window.  If  you  could  move  her  out  into  the  room  a 
little,  anil  bring  the  camera  over  near  the  light,  you 
would  obtain  a better-balanced  lighting. 

N.  L.  — A very  successful  ])ortrait  marred  by  a 
poorly  chosen  background.  The  outline  of  the  lighted 
cheek  is  almost  lost  because  it  and  the  ground,  against 
which  it  should  be  seen,  are  of  so  nearly  the  same  value. 
A darker  ground,  or  the  same,  turned  so  as  to  be  in 


OUR  DOJ>L 
HOJIE-POKTKAITS 
HONOKABEE  MENTION 
E.  .1.  WILLIAMS 


Fixing  in  Winter 

In  nearly  all  cases  chemical  processes  occupy  a much 
longer  time  when  the  temperature  is  low  than  when  it  is 
normal,  which  in  photogTaphic  practice  is  usTially  re- 
garded as  tl-')  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  tlie  effect  juo- 
duced  is  a visible  one.  as  in  develo])inent  or  the  fixing  of 
negatives,  this  .slowness  of  action  has  perforce  to  he 
allowed  for.  although  in  the  case  of  fixation  .a  longer 
time  than  is  usual  in  summer  must  he  allowed  after  the 
undeveloped  silver  salt  has  ceased  to  he  visible,  or 
stained  plates  will  inevitably  result  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months.  In  the  ca.se  of  prints, 
particularly  those  made  upon  hiomide  and  gaslight 
papers,  there  is  no  visible  indication  of  perfect  fixation, 
and  there  is  a very  great  danger  of  serious  discoloration 
occurring  after  the  finished  photogiaphs  are  in  the  cus- 
tomers' hands.  Most  makers  of  developing-pa|)ers 
recommend  fairly  weak  hy]io  baths,  and  in  most  cases 
the  minimum  time  in  which  a print  can  he  fixed  under 
favorable  conditions  is  taken  as  a standard.  Added  to 


this,  we  have  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  jirints  are 
ill  the  hypo  hath  at  once,  and  that  at  times  they  are  in 
contact  with  each  other,  thereby  locally  arresting  the 
removal  of  the  silver  salts.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
necessary  either  to  keep  the  solution  up  to  the  normal 
temperature,  or  to  allow  the  prints  a longer  sojourn  in 
it.  In  the  niiiet  days  which  are  coming,  an  hour  or  two 
may  he  profitably  spent  by  cutting  an  undeveloiied  jilate 
into  strips  and  noting  the  time  taken  in  living  .at  (i-'i 
degrees,  ■'>’>  degrees,  with  a four  ounce  to  the  ]iint  solu- 
tion and  one-half  the  strength,  and  with  acid  anil  jdaiu 
solutions  containing  the  same  projiortion  of  hypo-sul- 
|diite.  .Such  experiments  made  for  oneself  make  a more 
lasting  impression  than  any  amount  of  talking  or  reading 
will  ever  do.  — Hritiali  •lom-mil  o/  ! ’holiiiiniphii . 

Ow  iN’i;  to  the  increase  of  bis  inlernalioiial  business 
(I.  K.  Ilallance.  I be  well-known  .Mpine  ]ibotographer,  has 
closed  bis  works  at  St.  Morit/,- 1 )orf.  Swit/.erhind , and 
will  open  a new  studio  and  works  at  San  iNIamette,  Lake 
Lugano,  Italy.  May  1.  lb  Lb 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  delightful  genre  study  on  our  front  cover,  and 
repeated  on  page  219,  is  by  the  well-known  jiietorialist, 
1).  J.  Ruzicka.  whose  harmonious  arrangements  have 
embellished  the  pages  of  Photo-Eha  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  him.  The  twin-trunks,  at  the  left, 
assert  their  authority  in  the  composition,  hut  they  serve 
as  an  admirable  foil  to  the  graceful  figure,  which  easily 
dominates  the  pictorial  arrangement.  The  picture  is 
entirely  satisfying,  and  only  a person  with  true  artistic 
feeling  could  produce  such  an  achievement.  Data : 
August,  4 n.M. ; sun;  oA  Kodak  ; stop.  F/8;  Eastman 
film  ; o-times  filter  ; one  second;  7'i'  x O'g  matte  bromide 
enlargement. 


Cow  — page  215;  summer  afternoon;  good  light; 
F/11;  Agfa  Isolar  plate;  ti.-.  second;  camera  in  hand. 

Sheep  — page  21(3;  summer;  clear  light;  1 P.M.  ; 
stop,  F/11;  second;  Agfa  Isolar  (non-halation); 

• I'i  X 4ki  hand-camera. 

Another  of  William  Norrie’s  superb  marines,  page 
217  ! In  ])revious  issues  we  have  given  accounts  of  this 
artist's  method  of  working,  his  .sincere  love  of  nature 
and  his  tireless  industry.  He  is  always  in  a serious 
mood  and  all  his  views  of  the  sea,  like  this  sunset  of 
the  North  Sea,  are  uniformly  impressive.  Data  ; July, 
4 i*.M. ; half-size  Imperial  Sovereign  plate  ; ammonia- 
pyro ; Goerz  Dagor ; 8-inch  focus;  Ilford  P.  D.  P.  print. 


NIA(tARA  FALLS 


THEODORA  VIXAL 


FIRST  PRIZE KE(tIXXERS’  COMPETITIOX 


As  a picture  of  sweet  innocence,  the  frontispiece  is  a 
distinct  triumph.  The  artist,  a professional  of  high  repu- 
tation has  placed  the  little  model  in  the  best  possible  light, 
striking  a fittingly  high  major  key,  and  has  jiroduced, 
with  seeming  ease,  a picture  calculated  to  ca]iture  every 
heart.  No  data,  excejit  that  it  was  made  in  the  regular 
way,  and  was  no  special  etfort. 

The  animals,  which  serve  to  illustrate  W.  S.  Davis' 
illuminating  story,  are  certaitdy  representative,  and  pro- 
claim the  artist’s  talent  (juite  cons))ictiously.  While  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  article,  it  may  he  stated  that,  as 
faithful  interpretations,  the  portraits  of  the  <log  and 
cow.  pages  214  and  2 I.'),  have  prohahly  never  been  ex- 
celled by  the  camera  — or  the  brush.  I tata  : The  Kitten, 
page  212,  clear  August  morning;  subject  in  smdight 
diffused  through  thin  screen;  stop.  F/8;  'i.t  .secoinl  ; 
t'l-amer  ('rowu;  camera  on  tripod. 

Dog  — itage  2l:!;  January,  about  noon;  subject  in 
sun;  sto]).  F/11  ; Oramei'  lust.  Iso.;  ' l'o  second;  camera, 
held  in  hand. 

Horses  — page  214;  A]>ril,  11  A.M.;  good  light ; stop. 
F/8;  Stanley  |)late  ; second  ; Ideal  ray-filter  ; camera 
on  tripod. 


The  Study  of  the  Nude,  page  220,  is  from  the  camera 
of  I.  Benjamin,  one  of  a collection  of  prints  sent  the 
Editor  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Benjamin  is  one  of  the 
few  professional  practitioners  who  succeed  in  avoiding 
offensively  realistic  portrayal  of  undraped  human  lle.sh. 
No  data. 

In  the  charming  picture  of  the  little  maid  feeding 
her  pet,  page  224,  the  artist  has  produced  a most  suc- 
cessful composition.  The  lighting  has  been  skilfully 
managed  and  the  harmonious  combination  of  varydng 
material  is  extremely  admirable.  Data  : Waterbury  por- 
trait lens,  used  wide  open  ; cap-exjjosure  ; 4x  .7  Stanley  ; 
pyro;  Prof.  Plat.  Cyko,  warm  toned. 

The  prize  picture  by  the  late  W.  B.  Davidson,  page 
225,  is  an  exemplary  home-portrait.  Were  the  artist 
living,  the  print  would  have  been  entered  in  the  recent 
(Tiiild  comjietition  and.  doubtless,  would  have  captured 
a juize.  No  data. 

The  group  of  men  constituting  the  present  executive 
board  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
page  227,  is  a piece  of  straightforward  professional 
work.  The  .arrangement  is  conventional,  with  evidence 
of  an  attempt  to  express  concerted  interest.  By  an 
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oversight,  or  by  design,  the  seeretiiry  occupies  the  place 
of  the  chief  executive  (Charles  F.  Towuseud)  at  the  ex- 
treme right.  Tlie  likenesses  are  all  unimpeachably 
correct,  and  the  lighting  strong  to  yield  a brilliant  pic- 
ture for  reproduction.  The  table  might  easily  have 
been  draped  to  be  less  obtrusive,  and  the  background  — 
well,  see  Editorial,  April  Photo-FIka.  The  techni(ine 
is  impeccable.  Data:  January  lbl3  ; 12.30  p.m.  ; New' 
York  Portrait  Camera,  11  x 14  ; Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss 
'I'e.ssar  ; 18-incli  focus  ; stop,  F/8  ; light,  north,  top  angle 
4.')0  ; 3 seconds ; Cramer  Crow'll;  pyro;  1 1 x 14  Cyko 
Glossy  print. 

The  portrait  by  Garo,  page  220,  is  a masterly  effort 
by  reason  of  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  pose,  and  the 
-superb  quality  of  the  lighting  which  yields  a perfectly 
balanced  composition.  Observe  the  well-managed  coiffure 
of  solid  black ; the  background  in  its  discreet,  quiet 
design ; the  little,  but  important  note  of  white  in  the 
comb,  and  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  dress.  And  then 
realize,  if  you  can,  the  prodigious  amount  of  study, 
work ; work,  study,  on  the  part  of  the  artist  before  he 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  his  artistry.  No  data. 

No  one  questions  the  ability  of  the  author  of  the 
Swiss  Landscape,  page  232,  to  produce  a composition 
with  graceful  lines  and  harmonious  proportions.  The 
tonal  values  are  admirably  preserved  and  dazzling  detail 
of  sunlit  scenery  has  been  discreetly  subdued. 

The  author  of  “ Georgia  Pines.’’  page  233,  need  not 
apologize  for  his  restless  sky.  For  the  picture,  as  a 
whole,  gladdens  the  eye.  The  curving  line  of  the  road, 
made  interesting  by  delicate  shadows,  leads  easily  and 
happily  into  the  homestead.  The  .setting  is  in  artistic- 
keeping.  Data : February,  noon ; 3>A  Folding  Pocket 
Kodak;  B.  A L.  K.  B.  lens;  stop,  F/16;  good  light; 
inst.,  Eastman  Extra  Rapid  film ; M.  (J.  ; bromide 
enlargement,  by  II.  Win.  Menke.  Chicago. 

Although  made  several  years  ago.  the  portrait  of  the 
eminent  painter,  art-instructor  and  author,  page  234  — 
the  revised  edition  of  whose  important  work  on  picto- 
rial composition  was  reviewed  in  April  Photo-Er.a,  — 
is  considered  excellent,  and  has  the  warm  approval  of 
Mr.  Dow.  It  is  broadly  handled  by  the  artist,  Kenneth 
Alexander.  Data:  September,  2 p..m.  ; light,  soft; 

X 811'  camera;  -51)  Dallmeyer  portrait-lens;  12-inch 
focus;  stop,  F/4,  3 seconds;  Cramer  Crown;  pyro; 
W.  A C.  K.  K.  print. 

The  engaging  picture  of  a home-scene,  page  237,  is 
by  an  amateur  artist  whose  genre  work  has  provoked 
general  approval.  The  unity  of  arrangement  and  inter- 
est is  here  charmingly  exemplified.  Data  : September, 
3 i-.M.  ; sun;  4x5  Premo  Camera;  Planatograph  lens; 
t)'  2-inch  focus  ; stop,  F/Ki ; ^ 2 second  ; Cramer  Iso  ; pyro, 
tank  ; Eastman  Royal  bromide  enlargement ; redeveloped. 
Was  awarded  Honorable-Mention  in  a recent  Guild 
Contest. 

Our  Monthly  Competition 

A LAKUE  number  of  worthy  contributions  to  the 
“ Home-Portraits  ” contest  was  confidently  expected  by 
the  Flilitor.  Our  readers  have  had  ample  preparation  in 
the  form  of  material  help  from  ably-written  articles  and 
superb  illustrations  by  acknowledged  authorities,  which 
have  appeared  in  these  pages.  This,  added  to  superior 
intelligence  and  taste,  has  enabled  many  amateurs  to 
produce  at-home  portraits  of  sterling  merit,  and  to  be  sur- 
passed only  by  high-class  professional  work,  in  which  the 
mastery  of  techniciue  cannot  be  disputed.  Where  ama- 
teurs generally  err  is  in  awkward  jioses,  faulty  drawing 
(due  chiefly  to  lens  of  too  short  focus),  lack  of  facial 
modeling,  inharmonious  accessories  and  backgrounds, 
bad  or  inadecjuate  illumination,  excess  of  detail,  and  a 
manifest  ignorance  of  useful  little  tricks  in  directing 


the  eyes,  arranging  the  hands,  etc.  But  for  the  com- 
mission of  little  sins,  such  as  these,  a larger  number  of 
near-masterpieces  would  have  won  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  the  jury.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  pictures 
submitted  in  this  contest  possessed  the  merit  of  indi- 
viduality and  association  far  beyond  the  artistic  element 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  family  of  the  subject,  are  doubt- 
less above  price.  Another  circumstance  which  barred 
not  a few  offerings  was  a wrong  interpretation  of  the 
subject,  “ Home-Portraits.”  In  these  cases  the  model 
was  posed  so  as  to  illustrate  a scene  in  common  life  and 
given  an  appropriate  title,  the  result  being  a genre. 
But  where  the  portrait-element  was  not  impaired,  as 
may  he  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Arthur  W.  Dow,  or 
Mr.  Davidson’s  non-competing  “A  Quiet  Game,”  no 
objection  was  raised  by  the  jury.  So  when  we  consider 
the  unusual  technical  difficulties  which  confronted  these 
portrait-makers,  we  are  disposed  to  be  more  lenient 
than  in  the  case  of  out-door  subjects. 

The  arrangement,  lighting  and  setting  are  alike 
praiseworthy  in  Mr.  Powers'  successful  print,  page  242. 
The  book,  in  similar  circumstances,  is  usually  lighted 
too  strongly  and  thus  becomes  an  obtru.sive,  disturbing 
accessory.  The  surroundings  are  appropriate,  restful  — 
no  annoying  objects  lying  about.  The  lines  of  the  figure 
are  natural  and  pleasing,  nothing  strained  in  the  atti- 
tude. The  home-atmosphere  is  in  evidence ; but  the 
window,  whence  comes  the  light,  is  but  meagerly  indi- 
cated. The  background  — containing  the  suggestion  of 
a window,  discreetly  obscured  — is  relieved  by  a spot  of 
light  of  the  right  value.  An  atmosphere  of  modesty 
pervades  this  picture.  Data  : 10  a.m.;  4 seconds  expo- 
sure ; Standard  Imperial  Portrait ; Pyro  ; Japine  print. 

“The  Bride,”  the  second  prize  picture,  page  245. 
differs  radically  from  the  preceding  picture  in  design, 
but  yields  nothing  in  technical  excellence.  The  tall, 
slender  figure,  permeated  with  light,  is  in  accord  with 
the  architectural  lines  and  the  soft  draperies.  The 
head  of  the  subject  is  far  above  the  base  of  the  win- 
dow — contrary  to  rule  and  practice  — and  yet  the 
face,  discreetly  in  profile,  does  not  suffer  from  the  flood 
of  light  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  management  of 
the  light  is  quite  praiseworthy,  even  the  parts  below  the 
window  show  up  well.  Data:  December  18;  bright 
light,  no  sun ; snow  on  ground ; 5 x 8 Press  Graflex ; 
Ic  Tessar ; stop,  F/S  ; 3-times  ray-filter ; 5 seconds ; 
Standard  Ortho. ; pyro,  tank  ; Eastman  Royal  Bromide 
enlargement. 

The  force  of  expression  and  superb  modeling  are  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  portrait  by  Harry  D. 
Williar,  page  244.  To  bring  tbe  hand  in  close  proxim- 
ity with  the  face,  as  a means  of  support  — as  is  the  case 
of  this  portrait  — is  generally  a daring  act  in  photo- 
grajihic  portraiture.  If  too  strongly  lighted,  the  hand 
is  apt  to  detract  from  the  face,  and  for  that  reason  a 
screen  to  cast  a kindly  shadow  is  often  employed ; but 
if  the  hand  is  encased  in  ,a  dark-colored  glove,  this  ex- 
pedient may  not  be  necessary.  Here,  however,  the 
strong  physiognomy  of  the  model  boldly  asserts  itself 
and  suffers  no  detraction.  The  background  was  chosen 
wisely,  and,  in  the  circumstances,  there  is  no  indication, 
of  home-surroundings.  This  portrait  reflects  high  credit 
upon  the  skill  of  the  artist.  Data  : April,  10.30  A.M.  ; 
Seneca  View-Camera ; Vesta  lens ; focus,  0 inches ; 
stop,  F/5.6;  window-light;  2 seconds;  Hammer  Blue 
Label;  metol-hydro;  7' '2  x 10,2  <’yko  enlargement. 

"Our  Doll.”  page  240,  is  a happy  stroke  — a simple, 
natural  attitude,  a plain  setting  and  the  pretty  head  un- 
spoiled by  hair-ribbons.  The  illumination  is  good  and 
ample,  and  there  is  room  only  for  praise.  Data  : Octo- 
ber 20,  1012;  12  M.  ; dull  light  outside,  from  small 
north  window  ; 5x7  Pony  Premo  ; Planatograph  lens. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


1913  Kodak  Advertising-Contest 
$3,000.00  in  Cash  Prizes 

The  Kodak  Advertising-Contests  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  sanaple  prints.  They  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  illustrations  to  he  used  in  our  magazine 
advertising,  for  street-car  cards,  booklet-covers,  etc. 

We  prefer  photographs  to  paintings,  not  only  because 
they  are  more  real,  but  also  because  it  seems  particu- 
larly fit  that  photographs  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  drawings  in  advertising  the  photographic  business. 
The  successful  pictures  are  those  that  suggest  the  plea.s- 
ures  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Kodak, 
or  the  simplicity  of  the  Kodak  system  of  photography  — 
pictures  around  which  the  advertising  man  can  write  a 
simple  and  convincing  story.  Of  course  the  subject  is 
an  old  one  — therefore  the  more  value  in  the  picture 
that  tells  the  old  story  in  a new  way.  Originality,  sim- 
plicity, intere.st,  beauty  — and  ^vith  these  good  tech- 
nique — are  all  quahties  that  appeal  to  the  judges. 

In  addition  to  the  prize-pictures  we  often  purchase 
several  of  the  less  successful  pictures  for  future  use  in 
our  advertising.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  in  reality  our 
prize  money  is  even  bigger  than  what  we  advertise. 

There  is  a big  future  for  the  camera  in  the  illu.stra- 
tive  field.  There’s  a growing  use  of  photographs  in  maga- 
zine and  book  illustrations  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid 
advance  along  the  same  lines  in  advertising  work. 
There's  a constant  demand  for  pictures  that  are  full  of 
human  interest.  Such  are  the  pictures  that  we  need, 
that  others  need.  The  Kodak  Advertising-Contests 
offer  an  opportunity  for  your  entry  into  this  growing 
field  of  photographic  work. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a figure  or  figures  and 
is  to  he  suitable  for  use  as  an  illustration  in  advertising 
the  Kodak  or  Kodak  system  of  amateur  photography. 

2. ^  Each  print  in  the  Grand  Prize  Class  and  Class 
“ A ■’  must  be  from  a negative  .5  x 7 or  larger.  Eiach 
print  in  Cla.ss  “ Jl  ” must  be  from  a negative  4 x 5 or 
314  X .514;  or  larger. 

3.  PRINTS  ONLY  are  to  be  sent  for  competition  — 
not  negatives. 

4.  Prints  must  he  mounted  but  not  framed.  (Mounts 
should  show  about  one  inch  margin.) 

•5.  No  competitor  will  he  awarded  more  than  one 
prize.  (This  does  not  prevent  a competitor  from  enter- 
ing as  many  pictures  as  he  may  desire.) 

6.  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  he  taken  of  all  non- 
winning prints  and.  barring  loss  or  accident,  they  will  he 
returned  to  their  owners  at  our  expense,  hut  we  assume 
no  responsibility  of  loss  or  damage. 

7.  The  negatives  from  which  all  prize-winning  prints 
are  made  are  to  become  the  property  of  tlie  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  and  are  to  be  received  by  it  in  good 
order  before  payment  of  prize-money  is  made. 

8.  Contestants  who  are  awarded  prizes  must  also 
furnish  to  us  the  written  consent  of  the  subject  (in  case 
of  a minor,  the  written  consent  of  a parent  or  guardian) 
to  the  use  of  the  picture  in  such  manner  as  we  may  see 
fit  in  our  advertising,  as  per  the  following  form  : 


For  value  received,  I hereby  consent  that  the  picture 

taken  of  me  by  , 

proofs  of  which  are  hereto  attached,  or  any  reproduction 
of  the  same,  may  be  used  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany or  any  of  its  associate  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  advertising  or  publication  in  any  manner. 


USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  A MINOR 

I hereby  affirm  that  I am  the  ( Parent  — Guardian  ) 

of , and  for 

value  received,  I hereby  consent  that  the  pictures  taken 
of  (him  — her)  by  proofs  of 

which  are  hereto  attached,  or  any  reproduction  of  the 
same,  may  be  used  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  or 
any  of  its  associate  companies  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, adverti.sing  or  publication  in  any  manner. 


Note.  — Blank  forms  will  be  furnished  on  aiiplioation. 


*9.  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Advertising-Department,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

10.  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the  package  plainly, 
“ Kodak  Advertising-Contest,”  and  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  write  your  own  name  and  address.  Then 
write  us  a letter  as  follows  : 


I am  sending  you  to-day,  by  (Express  — Mail)  charges 
prepaid  quints.  Please  enter 

in  your  Kodak  Advertising-Competition.  Class 

Name 

Address 

* Entries  from  Canada  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Kodak 
Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

11.  The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must  he 
written  legibly  on  a paper  and  enclosed  in  a sealed 
envelope  in  the  same  package  in  which  the  prints  are 
forwarded.  There  is  to  be  no  writing  on  prints  or 
mounts. 

12.  We  will  promptly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
pictures  and,  when  awards  are  made,  will  send  each 
competitor  a list  of  prize-winners. 

13.  Recognized  profe.ssional  photogr.aphers,  including 
commercial  and  newsjiaper  photographers,  in  short  all 
persons  de]>ending  upon  the  use  of  a camera  for  a liveli- 
hood, will  compete  in  Class  “A.”  Class  “H  ” is  open 
to  amateurs  only. 

14.  This  contest  will  close  November  I,  1913,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  October  20  at  Toronto.  Canada. 

THE  PRIZE.S 
Grand  Prize  Class 

First  .S.SOO.OO,  Second  Total  S'»00.n0 

0))en  only  to  Profe.ssional  Pbotographers  wbo  have 
won  prizes  in  Professional  class  in  previous  Kodak  Ad- 
vertising Contests. 

Negatives,  5x7  or  larger. 


Class  A 

Professional  Photographers  Only  * 

Negatives,  5 x 7 or  larger 

$500.00 

400.00 

250.00 

150.00 

100.00 

$1400.00 

Class  B 

Amateurs  Only 
Negatives,  4 x 5 or  SYi  x or  larger 

First  Prize  .$300.00 

Second  Prize  200.00 

Third  Prize  100.00 

Fourth  Prize 50.00 

Fifth  Prize 50.00 

$700.00 

* Winners  in  1',I07  and  in  Cla.ss  A,  llKiS.  I'.KI'.I,  1910  and  1911  .are 
not  eligible. 

Note  also  I'ar,agr.apli  13. 

SUGGESTIONS 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  prizes 
are  not  offered  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sample  prints 
or  negatives  made  with  our  goods.  Merely  jjretty  pic- 
tures, merely  artistic  pictures  will  not  be  considered.  The 
pictures  must  in  some  way  connect  up  with  the  Kodak 
idea  — must  show  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived 
from  picture  taking,  or  the  simplicity  of  the  Kodak 
system,  or  suggest  the  excellence  of  Kodak  goods. 
Must,  in  short,  help  to  sell  Kodak  goods,  by  illustration 
of  some  one  of  the  many  points  in  their  favor. 

The  jury  will  be  instructed  to  award  the  prizes  to 
those  contestants  whose  pictures,  all  things  considered, 
are  best  adapted  to  use  in  Kodak  (or  Brownie  Camera) 
advertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures  will  often  be  in  small 
.sizes,  too  much  detail  should  not  be  introduced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be  snappy  — vigor- 
ous, for  they  lose  much  by  the  half-tone  process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it  must  be  up-to-date. 
If  you  haven’t  the  goods,  you  can  borrow. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  want  to  secure  some 
negatives  aside  from  the  prize  winners.  In  such  cases 
special  arrangements  will  be  made. 

THE  JUDGES 

Tlie  jury  of  award  will  consist  of  photographers  and 
of  advertising  men  who  are  fully  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  work  submitted.  Full  attention  will  be  paid  there- 
fore to  the  artistic  and  technical  merit  of  the  work  as 
well  as  to  its  strength  from  an  advertising  standpoint. 
Announcement  of  the  names  of  the  judges  will  be  made 
later. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


George  N.  Bigelow 

In  the  death  of  George  N.  Bigelow,  March  IG,  after  a 
twelve  days’  illne.ss,  the  .Toliet  Photographic  Society, 
.loliet,  Illinois,  lost  a valued  charter  member,  an  artist 
of  ability,  a critic  of  classical  mu.sic,  and  a man  of  high 
moral  character  .and  inspiring  personality.  He  did  much 
for  social  tiplift  and  general  betterment,  and  be  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


Corning  Camera  Club 

The  members  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Camera  Club 
and  their  guests  enjoyed  a lantern-slide  exhibition  given 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  F'ebruary  13,  by  Uri 
Mulford,  President  of  the  club. 

Over  two  hundred  lantern-slides  of  an  exceptionally 
high  quality,  and  the  work  of  local  amateur  photo- 
graphers, were  shown.  They  covered  a wide  range  of 
subjects,  and  included  five  series,  each  telling  a picture- 
story,  viz.  : “ The  Lackawanna  Wreck  ” of  July  4,  near 
Corning;  “The  Austin  Flood,’’  “A  Trip  to  Niagara 
Falls”  ; “ The  Fulton-Hudson  Celebration,”  and  “Lum- 
bering and  Woods-Life  in  Potter  County,  Pa.”  There 
were  also  forty  views  of  birds  and  animals  of  uncommon 
merit.  M.any  of  the  slides  were  in  colors,  the  work  of 
Mr.  Mulford,  who  has  achieved  a high  reputation  in  the 
making  of  lantern-slides. 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Exhibition  of  Prints  by 
members  of  the  club  will  open  Saturday,  May  17,  1913. 
Members  are  invited  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
committee,  as  early  as  possible,  their  contributions,  and 
no  prints  will  be  received  for  selection  after  Wednesday, 
May  14.  A supplementary  exhibit  may  be  arranged 
for  after  .June  15,  but  no  new  exhibit  will  be  hung  on 
the  walls  between  May  17  and  June  16,  and  no  print 
may  be  removed  from  the  walls  without  the  consent  of 
the  print-committee.  The  co-operation  of  members, 
to  make  this  exhibition  a most  representative  one,  is 
earnestly  looked  for. 

The  print-committee  : Mrs.  Walter  Griffin,  Charles  I. 
Berg,  Kurt  Baaseh  ; Stepan  de  Kosenko,  chairman. 

A New  Five-Dollar  Pocket  Camera 

G.  Gennert,  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
has  opened  a branch  at  682-684  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Thus,  almost  every  point  in  the  United 
States  is  near  a base  of  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  Ensign  line  of  cameras,  handled  by 
this  firm,  is  the  Ensignette  Junior,  a small  folding  cam- 
era for  pictures  2Li:  x 3)4  and  easily  fitting  the  user’s 
pocket.  It  draws  out,  ready  for  use,  in  one  quick  mo- 
tion, and  is  the  acme  of  simplicity  in  construction  and 
manipulation,  as  shown  in  this  illustration  : 


The  shutter  is  the  overset  type  and  fitted  to  a selected 
single  lens.  The  camera  is  neat  in  appearance  and  sells 
at  $5.00.  It  uses  the  well-known  Ensign  film  spools, 
25  cents  each.  If  interested,  ask  your  dealer. 

Artistic  postcards  are  a joy.  Beautiful  effects  may 
be  obtained  by  double  printing,  and  the  use  of  tinted 
borders,  which  methods  are  clearly  explained  in  the  new 
and  attractive  Cyko  booklet,  published  and  mailed  free 
by  the  Ansco  Company,  Binghiimton,  N.  Y. 


First  Prize 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize 
Fourth  Prize 
Fifth  Prize 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


There  were  signs  here  that  photographers  were  rather 
inclined  to  hirk  back  to  the  older  photogi-aphic  pro- 
cesses, and  at  recent  exhiliitions  there  have  been  ex- 
amples of  platinotypes  and  even  bromides  by  some  of  our 
most  modern  workers.  The  reasons  they  gave  were  that 
with  these  mediums  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  true 
photographic  values.  That  there  are  still  some,  how- 
ever, who  favor  Bromoil,  the  editor  of  The  Amateur 
Photographer  was  able  to  prove,  by  telling  us  about  his 
Bromoil  competition.  For  this  he  had  some  hundreds 
of  bromide  prints  made  which  were  given  out  to  com- 
petitors, to  be  converted  by  them  into  Bromoils.  The 
result  was  six  hundred  finished  Bromoils  were  sent  in, 
and  a very  interesting  set  they  were,  for,  as  the  process 
is  fairly  elastic,  no  two  prints  were  just  alike.  The 
subject  itself  was  a straightforward,  commonplace  one, 
and  it  was  left  to  personal  ingenuity  to  produce  a picto- 
rial result.  Out  of  this  number  of  entries,  only  six  can 
be  said  to  have  been  really  successful,  which  proves  that 
it  is  not  so  easy  photographically  to  “ make  a silk-purse 
out  of  a sow’s  ear  ” ; but  it  also  shows  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  Bromoil  enthusiasm  knocking  around. 

We  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  another  Secession- 
ist show  this  spring  in  London,  but  we  are  told  there  is 
no  prospect  of  it.  The  London  Salon  will,  of  course, 
hold  its  big  exhibition  in  the  autumn,  but  there  seems 
room  for  a smaller  and  more  special  kind  of  show  ear- 
lier in  the  year.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Alvin  Coburn  is 
working  up  some  of  his  Mexican  and  Californian  mate- 
rial, so  that,  perhaps,  he  will  give  us  a one-man  show 
later  on.  The  new  Mrs.  Coburn  has  won  our  and  many 
other  hearts,  and  we  photographers  are  glad  to  know  that 
she  shares  her  husband’s  enthusiasm  for  photography. 

Mr.  Bennington,  one  of  the  Photo-Secessionists,  who 
originally  became  known  through  his  striking  photo- 
graphs of  London  roofs,  has  now  a unique  opportunity 
to  do  more  of  this  kind  of  work,  for  his  studio,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  West  End  of  London,  opens  on  to  a 
flat  roof  from  which  one  can  look  down  on  to  a lot  of  very 
ugly  big  buildings,  telegraph-wires  and  chimney-pots. 
It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  Bromoil 
test.  Can  this  prosaic-looking  view  be  turned  into  any- 
thing pictorial  ? It  certainly  will  need  all  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nington’s skill  +0  do  it. 

The  Little  Gallery  at  .52  Long  Acre  at  present  holds 
a collection  of  the  works  of  J.  Craig  Annan.  A goodly 
number  of  years  ago  Craig  Annan  flashed,  meteor-like, 
upon  the  photographic  world  ; but,  unlike  those  inex- 
plicable heavenly  lights,  has  remained  with  us  and  is 
still  a guide  and  inspiration  to  many.  Looking  around 
the  Gallery  at  several  old  and  well-known  favorite  pic- 
tures of  Annan’s,  one  was  struck  by  the  distinguished 
appearance  of  a small  group  in  one  corner,  all  on  large, 
white  mounts.  The  rest  were  mounted  in  the  u.sual  way 
on  colored  papers  that  were  considered  the  most  suitable 
for  the  prints.  One  realized  in  a moment  that  the  coming 
“ fashion  ” in  photographic  mounting  would  be  white, 
and  the  Zeitgeist  within  us  told  us  that  it  would  .suit 
any  and  every  print  far  better  than  any  toned  paper. 
While  we  were  discussing  this  weighty  subject,  compar- 
ing the  effects  and  arriving  at  our  conclusions,  Morti- 
mer joined  us  and  confirmed  our  belated  prophecy  by 
announcing  that  he  had  just  come  back  from  the  Paisley 
Exhibition,  up  in  Scotland,  and  which,  he  told  us,  is 
virtually  a white-mounted  show,  and  we  were  not  sur- 


prised to  hear  that  the  effect  was  admirable.  Now, 
white  mounts  have  always  been  an  aim  of  ours  for  our 
light  subjects,  and  the  degree  of  whiteness  on  which  we 
could  mount  them  has  served  as  a test  of  the  purity, 
delicacy  and  solidity  of  our  prints.  We  have  gone  even 
as  far  as  to  introduce  a gray  mount  underneath  a semi- 
transparent white  paper  to  alter  the  tone  of  the  white 
just  around  the  print.  But  this  is  hardly  a “ London  Let- 
ter,” and  may  seem  to  some  to  take  a great  deal  of  trouble 
for  very  little  effect ; but  our  opinion  is  that  too  much 
trouble  cannot  possibly  be  taken  to  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  an  exhibition-print,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
adduce  from  the  evidence  of  the  Paisley  show  that  a 
good  many  leading  photographers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a white  mount  effects  this  purpose  best.  So 
here  we  are  with  a full  turn  of  the  wheel  as  regards 
mounting,  for  one  of  the  present  writers  can  remember, 
in  his  very  early  days  of  photography,  to  have  admired 
enthusiastically  the  photographs  hung  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  exhibition,  all  in  beautiful,  large, 
white  mounts  twenty  years  ago  ! 

Most  of  the  literature  which  concerns  the  Balkan 
War  has  now  come  out,  and  we  have  just  been  examin- 
ing seven  books  that  have  been  recently  published.  Six 
of  them  are  profusely  illustrated,  mostly  by  photographs 
many  of  which  are  of  no  particular  interest  except  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  the  narrative.  But  there  are 
some  exceptions,  prints  which  are  full  of  pictorial  merit 
and,  besides,  suggest  all  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  war. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that,  without  exception,  they 
had  all  been  taken  from  a fairly  high  standpoint.  That 
is  to  say,  the  photographer  had  utilized  some  elevated 
ground  from  which  to  obtain  his  picture. 

From  a photographic  standpoint," AWar  Photographer 
in  Thrace,”  by  Herbert  F.  Baldwin,  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  group  of  books,  and  the  author  devotes  a few 
pages  to  a description  of  the  apparatus  he  carried, 
coupled  with  some  sound  advice  to  future  war  photo- 
graphs. He  never  used  films  if  he  could  get  plates,  be- 
cause plates  are  quicker ; but  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of 
films  one  of  his  very  best  illustrations  is  from  a film 
that  had  only  l/<joo  second  exposure  and  represents 
artillery  going  at  a fast  trot  right  across  the  view. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  surmise  and  talk,  just  now,  in 
London  photographic  circles,  about  a new  development 
of  the  Autochrome  process.  Rumor  says  that  a well- 
known  photographic  firm  in  the  West  End  of  London  is 
shortly  bringing  out  a new  process  by  which  a negative 
will  yield  a print  in  natural  colors,  the  negative  itself 
being  monotone.  Of  course,  the  plate  is  panchromatic, 
and  a special  kind  of  screen  is  used  ; but  all  the  same 
the  thing  would  seem  like  a fable,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  our  information  comes  from  good  authority. 
What  seems  so  marvelous  is  that  the  negative  is  able  to 
transmit  colors  to  the  print  which,  seemingly,  do  not 
exist  in  itself.  Our  informant  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  in  the  taking  of  the  photograph  nor  in 
the  development  of  the  plate,  and  that  the  only  some- 
what complicated  part  is  the  printing,  with  whicli  ex- 
periments are  still  going  forward.  We  hope  to  have 
some  more  to  tell  about  this  extremely  interesting  suli- 
ject  later  on. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  publish 
the  rules  which  govern  competitive  exhibitions  or  prize- 
contests  will  refrain  from  pointing  out  the  impossible, 
/,c.,  by  singling  out  for  awards  more  than  one  liest 
picture.  For  instance,  the  best  three  pictures  of  a 
collection  may  be  of  equal  merit,  .and  therefore  entitled 
to  awards  equal  in  degree  ; or,  if  they  vary  from  each 
other  in  merit,  there  will  lie  cm/y  one  Viest  jiicture. 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


We  hear  much  in  Germany  of  the  doings  of  the  great 
annual  conventions  of  the  American  professional  photo- 
graphers, several  of  which  have  been  attended  hy  our 
Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  with  studios  at  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, and  also  Edward  Blum,  with  a very  successful 
establishment  for  reproduction-work  in  Berlin,  and  a 
branch  in  Chicago.  The  German  organization  corre- 
sponding to  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America 
is  the  Deutscher  Photographen-Verein  (German  Photo- 
graphic Society),  which  announces  its  forty-second  meet- 
ing to  take  place  at  Munich,  Sept.  8 to  12,  1913.  An 
exhibition  of  photographs  in  connection  with  this  event 
will  he  held  in  the  Studio-Building  of  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum,  but  will  remain  open  until  Septem- 
ber 28.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is 
Prof.  G.  H.  Emmerich,  director  of  the  well-known  pho- 
tographic institute  at  Munich.  As  usual,  there  will  he 
a large  number  of  prizes  in  the  form  of  medals,  and 
photographic  lenses  donated  by  prominent  optical  works. 
Participation  in  this  prominent  yearly  event  is  restricted 
to  members  of  the  association,  but  photographers  from 
America,  who  happen  to  be  visiting  Munich  at  that 
time,  will  be  welcome. 

Apropos  of  photographic  associations,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  was  recently  organized  in  Cologne  a 
Photographen-Gehilfen  Verein,  a club  composed  presum- 
ably of  photographic  printers,  operators,  salesmen,  etc. 
The  club  has  semi-monthly  meetings  at  a well-known 
restaurant,  where  the  interests  of  the  members  are  dis- 
cussed amid  suitable  liquid  refreshments.  But  I sup- 
pose that  clubs,  like  this,  might  not  thrive  in  America 
with  its  numerous  exciting  diversions. 

Among  recent  photographic  novelties  I take  leave  to 
mention  an  automatic  copying-box.  It  consists  of  an 
oblong  box,  about  6x9  inches  in  size,  containing  a 
small  filament  lamp.  At  one  end,  inside,  is  a five-hour 
dry  battery,  and  at  the  top  a ground-glass,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  negative  followed  by  the  sheet  of  paper, 
bromide  or  gaslight.  In  printing,  the  lid  of  the  box  is 
closed,  which  movement  starts  the  light.  By  a copying- 
clock,  which  is  a part  of  the  apparatus,  one  can  make  a 
trial  print  so  as  to  determine  the  correct  exposure  for  a 
large  number  of  prints.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  carefully  constructed,  and  should 
be  found  very  serviceable.  The  total  cost  is  only  15 
marks  ($3.87  IT.  S.  currency). 

Amateur  photography  is  now  so  popular  that  nearly 
everybody  owns  a camera,  from  the  inexpen-sive  box- 
form  to  the  large  folding  view-camera,  each  according 
to  the  size  of  his  purse.  Almost  every  tourist  who 
visits  Germany  this  season  will  operate  a camera,  and  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  warn  these  good  ]>eople  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  prudence  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 
The  laws  which  govern  camera-activities  in  this  country 
are  very  strict,  and,  what  is  most  important,  they  are 
enforced.  Fines  and  imprisonment  are  in  store  for  the 
oltenders.  I have  mentioned  this  subject  in  former 
letters  to  Photo-Era;  but  every  intelligent  person 
should  know  th.at  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  photograph 
fortifications  or  military  operations  in  any  country, 
those  in  Europe  especially.  The  amateur  who  respects 
(he  rights  of  others  will  think  twice  before  he  snap- 
shoots a stranger,  a private  residence  or  equipage.  A 
safe  plan  would  be  for  the  tourist  to  ac.(£uaint  himself 


with  the  police  regulations  affecting  photography  in 
general.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  where  the  tourist 
is  stopping,  will  gladly  assist  in  such  matters.  Also, 
however  a eamerist  may  admire  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
he  should  check  his  desire  to  “ snap  ” him ; and  in  all 
probability  the  Kaiser  would  be  pleased  to  honor  his 
transatlantic  admirer’s  request  for  his  photograph, 
rather  than  know  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  trying 
to  procure  it  surreptitiously.  Civility  and  restraint  in 
using  a camera  are  positive  virtues.  Unfortunately 
they  are  not  practised  universally. 

Every  German  citizen  enjoys  private,  personal  rights 
the  government  granting  him  every  possible  protection ; 
and  our  photographers,  professional  as  well  as  amateurs, 
see  the  justice  of  the  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  upon  their  camera-activities.  In  America,  I 
understand,  a photographer  may  snapshoot  anything 
and  everything  with  impunity,  and  that  no  person,  from 
the  President  down  to  the  prisoner  under  arrest,  is  safe 
from  the  camera-fiend.  Do  the  many  photog^raphic 
societies  in  America  approve  these  reckless  and  un- 
bridled practices  ? Photography  is  a noble  profession, 
a veritable  boon  to  humanity,  and  it  is  a pity  that  many 
of  its  devotees  profane  it,  and  put  it  in  an  unfavorable 
light  before  the  public.  Perhaps  the  great  photo- 
graphers in  the  United  States  may  consider  this  subject, 
and  unite  to  correct  this  growing  evil.  [Apropos  of  the 
death  of  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  America’s  great 
financier,  art-collector  and  philanthropist,  one  wonders 
how  much  the  camera-fiends  attached  to  the  “ Yellow 
Press  ” have  contributed  to  his  happiness  while  upon 
this  earth.  — Ei>.] 

Pirie  MacDonald  Honored 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  March  26,  a dinner 
was  given  at  Hotel  zum  Schwizerhiisli  in  honor  of  Pirie 
MacDonald  by  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  P.  P.  S. 
of  N.  Y.,  as  a mark  of  appreciation  of  his  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  recent  New  York  State  Convention. 
Thirty  persons  were  present.  The  dinner-committee, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Falk,  Ollivier  and  Bradley,  had 
provided  a long  list  of  surprises.  The  menu  was  deco- 
rated with  a picture  of  Pirie  in  Scottish  Highlander 
costume,  and  read  as  follows  : 

Crab  Flake  Cocktail 
Consomim?  Beaumarchais 
Terrapin  la  Waldorf 
Schloss  Johannisberger  1890 
Broiled  Scotch  Grouse 
Roasted  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
Moet  and  Chandon  1889 
South  African  Melon 
Pistache  Souffle  Pudding 
Turkish  Coffee 

Hoyo  de  Monterey  Invineibles 

All  the  boys  were  presented  with  caps.  The  next  sur- 
prise was  a Scottish  bagpiper,  and  a comedian  who 
gave  several  character-sketches  and  songs. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Falk,  presented 
Mr.  MacDonald  with  a pair  of  bronze  owls  appropriately 
inscribed  in  gold  letters,  to  which  “ Mack  ” made  his  cus- 
tomary good  speech  of  acceptance.  Mr.  Core,  the  chair- 
7nan  of  the  Metropolitan  Section,  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  scarf-pin.  Mr.  Chas.  Hallen,  who  worked 
untiringly  to  make  the  convention  a success,  was  remem- 
bered with  a beautiful  fountain  pen.  After  the  recital 
of  numerous  Scottish  stories  and  reminiscences,  all 
drank  to  the  good  health  of  the  guest  of  honor. 
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33d  Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  July  21  to  26,  1913 


To  the  Professional  Photuyraphers  of  xLmerica : May  1, 
tlie  treasurer  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  will  begin  an  active  membership  campaign. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  close  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
with  a membership  of  2,500.  In  order  to  reach  this 
figure,  it  will  be  necessary  for  everyone  who  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  last  July,  to  renew  his  mem- 
bership for  1013,  and  for  those  who  paid  at  St.  Paul,  in 
1911,  but  not  last  year,  to  pay  for  1012  and  1913. 
Members  will  receive  statements  May  1,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  everyone  will  remit.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we 
must  have  many  new  recruits.  If  each  member  of  the 
Association  will  procure  one  new  member  in  addition  to 
taking  care  of  his  own  dues  for  the  current  year,  we 
will  have  the  membership  asked  for.  Can  we  not  count 
on  you  to  do  your  share! 

The  Kansas  City  Convention,  which  is  planned  for 
the  week  of  July  21,  is  to  be  a memorable  one.  It  will 
he  an  educational  convention,  with  enough  entertain 
ment  introduced  to  make  a well-balanced  week.  Kansas 
City  Convention  Hall,  where  the  convention  will  he  held, 
is  the  largest  hall  ever  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association.  The  entire  show  will  be  under  one  ro(d'. 
The  main  floor  of  the  building  will  he  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  for  their  exhibits,  which  will  he 
unusually  extensive  and  of  special  interest.  As  there 
are  no  state  conventions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
this  year,  all  new  inventions  and  productions  will  he 
s’nown  here.  Exhibitors  will  have  uniform  booths,  all 
handsomely  decorated,  the  whole  presenting  a scene  that 
should  eclipse  all  previous  attempts  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  business-meetings  will  he  held  in  the  balcony 
at  one  end  of  the  Convention  Hall.  At  the  other  side 
provision  will  be  made  for  meetings  of  any  state  Asso- 
ciation whose  convention  has  been  postponed  to  1013. 
On  the  program  there  will  be  no  long,  tedious,  uninter- 
esting lectures,  but  a few  crisp,  snappy  talks,  f>ill  of 
good  meat  that  you  will  not  only  enjoy,  hut  there  will 
be  something  you  can  take  home  with  you. 

The  picture-exhibit  will  be  placed  in  the  corridors. 
Pictures  being  displayed  on  special  desk-shaped  screens, 
all  properly  lighted  so  that  there  will  he  no  clioice  of 
position.  Five  pictures  have  been  requested  from  each 
exhibitor,  and  all  prints  will  he  passed  on  by  a compe- 
tent jury  before  being  hung.  Only  those  considered 
worthy  will  he  accepted.  A jury  will  also  select  a few 
(not  over  twenty)  of  the  best  pictures  made  and  exhibited 
by  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to  illustrate  the  1013 
Association  Annual. 

The  Women’s  Federation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Katherine  .Jamieson,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Commercial 
Men's  Federation,  headed  by  Pres.  R.  W.  Johnson  of  the 
same  city,  are  planning  programs  that  will  he  of  special 
interest  to  the  ladies  and  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
commercial  photograj)hy.  The  exhibits  of  both  these 
organizations  will  be  made  under  the  rules  which  govern 
the  regular  exhibition. 

All  pictures  sent  for  exhibition  must  he  sent  to  Vice- 
pres.  Manly  W.  Tyree,  care  of  Convention  Hall,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  and  reach  their  destination  by  July  14.  No 
packages  accepted  after  that  date.  Prints  for  the  pic- 


ture-exhibition may  be  framed  or  not,  may  be  any  size 
and  printed  on  any  medium,  hut  must  not  hear  the  name 
of  the  maker.  Pack  them  carefully  and  send  prepaid 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  on  the  under 
side  of  the  box-cover. 

The  Association  Annual  for  1913,  issued  soon 
after  tlie  convention,  will  be  illustrated  with  some  of  the 
exhibition-pictures,  and  contain  a full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. A copy  will  he  sent  free  to  everyone  who 
pays  dues  for  1913. 

The  Kansas  City  Photographers  and  Dealers  are 

very  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  our  entertain- 
ment, and  the  social  features  of  the  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
previous  national  meeting.  The  hotel  facilities  are  un- 
surpassed. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  program  will 
be  given  out  later.  Watch  for  it.  While  you  are  wait- 
ing, if  already  a member,  pay  your  dues,  line  up  your 
neighbor  for  a membership  and  make  your  plans  to 
attend  the  convention  together  in  July. 

Herewith  is  an  application-blank  for  memhershiy), 
also  one  for  reserving  space  for  your  picture-exhibit. 


Photographers’  Association  of  America 

Application  for  Membership 


To  he  mailed  to  Treas.  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  Oliio 


I am 


Owner  i 

Employee  ' 


.State  of 


I enclose  $ ...  . memhershiy)  fee  and  •$ dues  for 

1013. 


Name  . 

Street  and  niimher 

City State 

If  an  owner,  yiart  owner  or  manager  of  a studio,  you 
must  be  an  active  member.  Memher.shiy>-fee  !}l3.00,  dues 
$3.00  yjer  annum,  $<i.00  in  all.  If  an  employee  of  a 
studio,  a manufacturer  or  dealer  or  his  representative, 
your  dues  are  $2.00  — no  memhersliiyi-fee  rei|uired  from 
associate  members.  Fmyiloyees  are  requested  to  show 
identification-card  from  tlieir  employer. 


Application  for  Space 


Mail  to  Manly  W.  Tyree,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1 will  submit  for  exhibition  at  the  Kansas  City  (’on- 
( framed  I • , t>  r 

vention  J unframed  ) P'ctnre.s.  l>eserve  tor 

me  the  necessary  syiace. 


Street  and  number 

City  State  . . 

Fraternally, 

L.  A.  Dozer,  I'reas.  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
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The  Boston  Photo-Clan 


The  second  annual  exhibition  by  this  coterie  of 
amateur  and  professional  workers  was  held  March  15  to 
April  15,  at  the  Garo  Studios,  739  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Sixty-eight  framed  prints  were  divided  among  eight 
members  — Henry  Eichheim,  John  H.  Garo,  William  H. 
Kunz,  Dr.  M.  1).  Miller,  Maurice  W.  Parker,  Dr. 
Harry  B.  Shuman,  Louis  H.  Trautman  and  Dr. 
C.  T.  Warner. 

As  usu.al,  the  work  evidenced  in  an  impressive  degree 
marked  artistic  ability  and  progress  in  the  attainment 
of  lofty  ideals.  Indeed,  a logical  expression  of  refined 
and  healthy  sentiment  was  everywhere  manifest.  Act- 
ing as  an  inspiring  example  to  the  efforts  of  his  less 
experienced  brother-members,  was  the  work  of  J.  H. 
Garo,  represented  by  a number  of  his  famous  and  inimi- 
table multi-colored  gum  pi-ints  — portraits  and  land- 
scapes, which  have  been  mentioned  frequently  in  this 
magazine.  Several  new  plates  of  wonderful  beauty 
will  be  shown  at  the  National  Convention,  Kansas  City, 
next  July.  Mr.  Kunz  again  demonstrated  his  mastery 
in  carbon  and  bromoil  by  a number  of  interesting  studies 
in  portraiture  and  landscape.  The  work  of  Dr.  Shuman, 
in  addition  to  a wholesome  technique,  showed  a gratify- 
ing advance  in  artistic  feeling  and  poetic  suggestion. 

Similar  qualities  marked  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Traut- 
man, Dr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Eichheim,  while  those  of 
Dr.  Miller  seemed  to  indicate  the  attainment  of  greater 
heights  in  pictorial  expression.  The  prints  of  the  last- 
named  workers  were  direct  and  in  bromoil. 

Wanamaker  Photographic  Competition 

The  annual  competition  held  in  the  photographic  de- 
partment of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
reported  a success.  Herewith  are  the  names  of  the 
prize-winners  and  the  amounts  awarded  : 

1.  $100  Annie  W.  Brigman,  “ Finis.” 

2.  50  Raymond  Pitcairn,  “ An  Illustration.” 

3.  25  J.  H.  Brown,  “ The  District  School.” 

4.  15  Jack  Rivers,  “ A Study.” 

Ten-Dollar  Prizes 

.John  Brown,  “ Ten  Below  Zero  at  10  p.m.” 

E.  G.  Dunning,  “ Grand  Central  Station.” 

T.  W.  Kilmer,  “ The  Ploughman.” 

W.  H.  Porterfield,  “ The  Highway  to  the  Sea.” 
Alexander  Portnoff,  “ Dresden.” 

.Joseph  Wallace,  “ Where  Hollyhocks  Grow.” 

There  were  1981  entries. 

5x7  Lantern-Slide  Box 

The  Century  Camera  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  has  pl.aced  on  the  market  a camera  that  will 
unquestionably  prove  popular  among  amateur  and  pro- 
fe.s.sional  photographers,  who  have  oeca.sion  to  make 
lantern  slides.  This  instrument  is  called  The  Century 
Lantern-Slide  Camera,  and  is  constructed  along  the 
lines  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  enlarging,  redu- 
cing and  copying  cameras.  It  has  a bellows-draw  of  ofi 
inches  and  removable  lens-board  in  the  center  compart- 
ment. The  back  is  fitted  with  lantern-slide  attachment, 
with  rising,  sliding  and  oscillating  adjustments.  The 
front  includes  set  of  ne.sted  kits  from  5x7  — the  cap,ac- 
ity  of  the  camera  — to  .314  x 414- 

The  ])rice  of  this  camera  complete  is  $25.00.  For 
those  who  wish  to  enlarge  to  5 x 7 by  making  positives  or 
bromide  enlarge7nents,  an  extra  5 x 7 back  is  furnished. 
This  back  with  one  Centtiry  View  Plate-Holder  lists  at 
$0.00  extra.  No  lens  is  included  in  the  above  price, 
but  .any  lens  of  suitable  focal  length  will  produce  satis- 
factory results. 


An  Artistic  Graflex  Catalog 

The  spring  catalog,  issued  by  the  Folmer  and 
Schwing  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  is  certainly  a triumph  of  artistic  printing. 
The  cover,  half-tone  in  colors,  represents  the  interior  of 
a conservatory,  a lady  arrayed  in  a pink  gown,  photo- 
graphing a little  girl  with  a Graflex  camera.  The  whole 
color-scheme  is  original  and  effective,  and  is  printed  on 
heavy,  rough  matte  art-paper.  A catalog  with  a cover 
so  strikingly  effective  should  have  a contents  of  corre- 
sponding merit,  and  in  this  instance  there  is  no  dis- 
appointment. Fine,  clear  cuts  illustrate  the  numerous 
standard  Graflex  cameras,  which  enjoy  a world-wide 
reputation  for  high-class  workmanship  and  efficiency. 
The  Graflex,  originally  made  for  high-speed  purposes 
only,  can  now  be  had  in  various  styles,  suitable  for 
every  class  of  outside  work,  as  well  as  portraiture  in  the 
studio  and  the  home.  Moreover,  each  type  of  Graflex 
is  fitted  with  standard  high-speed  lenses,  including  Zeiss 
Tessar  Ic  and  Cooke  series  II,  thus  giving  the  purchaser 
a variety  of  choice.  One  of  the  most  important  styles, 
the  Home-Portrait  Graflex,  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  forms  to-day  an  ideal  equipment. 

There  are  also  the  popular  Graphic  cameras,  the  tiny 
No.  0,  the  Cycle,  the  Speed,  the  Naturalist,  the  Enlarging 
and  the  Stereoscopic.  The  Circuit  camera,  for  panoramic 
views  irithout  distortion,  also  described  in  this  catalog,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  consideration,  because  cameras,  for 
a similar  purpose  — but  yielding  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults— are  made  in  the  West  and  extensively  adver- 
tised. Plate-holders,  Film-pack  Adapters  and  other 
accessories  for  use  with  Graflex  cameras  are  also  fully 
described.  A copy  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  Arm. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

The  graduation  class  for  April  gave  a farewell  recep- 
tion for  the  students,  at  Garnet  Hall  last  month.  The 
class  numbered  twenty-one  members  and  made  quite  an 
impressive  appearance  when  attired  in  regulation  caps 
and  gowns. 

Miss  Lillian  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Cook,  who 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  I.  C.  P.  the  past  winter, 
concluded  their  course  with  a marriage  ceremony  and 
will  spend  their  honeymoon  in  Chicago  and  the  East 
before  locating  in  California,  Mr.  Cook’s  home  state. 
Miss  McLaughlin’s  home  is  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clyde  Walters  recently  returned  to  his  home  after 
finishing  the  photographic  course.  He  will  open  a studio 
somewhere  in  Penn.  His  photographic  outfit  and  per- 
sonal effects  became  involved  in  the  Ohio  flood  on  his 
homeward  trip,  and  have  not  yet  been  recovered. 

Messrs.  Hongue  and  Kondo,  two  .Japanese  students  of 
A.  Class,  captured  the  prizes  in  the  monthly  portrait- 
contest  at  the  college  last  month. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  interesting 
picture  — the  spring  graduation  class  of  the  college. 

A New  Mail-Order  House 

Impoktant  news  to  every  camera-user  in  the  United 
States  and  neighboring  countries  is  the  recent  establish- 
ment by  the  American  Text-Book  Company,  in  Scran- 
ton, Pa.,  of  a photographic  supply-department  for  doing 
a mail-order  business.  This  firm  has  the  means,  the 
goods  and  the  facilities  to  compete  successfully  with  any 
of  the  barge  m,ail-order  houses  in  the  country. 

It  assures  the  public  that  every  order  will  be  shipped, 
all  carrying-charges  prepaid,  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  receipt,  except  in  cases  where  fittings  for  lenses  are 
req^iired,  etc. 

Every  purchaser  has  the  privilege  to  send  in  his 
results  for  criticism  free  of  charge.  See  two-page 
.advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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Convention  of  the  Photographic  Dealers’  Association  of  America, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  24  to  26 


From  the  opening  of  the  convention  to  its  close  that 
of  the  Photographic  Dealers’  Association  of  America, 
held  in  Rochester  last  March,  was  a success  in  every 
manner.  The  officers  deserve  praise  for  their  efforts, 
and  in  1914  at  Chicago  the  slogan  will  he  “Boost  — 
Don’t  Knock,”  j>ist  the  same  as  it  was  at  Rochester. 

President  Huesgen  called  the  first  session  to  order  and 
introduced  Robert  M.  Searle,  of  the  Rochester  Chamher 
of  Commerce,  who  made  a most  optimistic  address.  In 
the  afternoon  Sid  Whiteman  read  the  address  of  Mr. 
Lamoutte,  of  the  Ansco  Company,  entitled  “The  Value 
of  Advertising  in  Its  True  Sense,  and  Its  Importance  to 
the  Dealer.”  Other  addresses  were  : “ Selling-Plans  to 
Increase  Your  Business,”  Chester  F.  Stiles,  photo-sales 
department,  Bausch  & Lomh  Optical  Company  ; “ Plain 
Talks  for  the  Dealers’  Benefit  from  an  Experienced 
Consumer  of  Photographic  Material,”  Prof.  E.  J.  Wall, 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  Syracuse  University ; “ Competi- 
tion and  the  Maintaining  of  Prices,”  E.  H.  Goodh.art, 
first  vice-president,  Photographic  Dealers’  Association 
of  America. 

On  Tuesday  the  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  much  good  and  new  business  was  done, 
and  new  things  shown.  The  following  were  exhibitors  : 

The  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  under 
charge  of  Messrs.  Mussen  and  Wightman,  showed  a com- 
plete Ansco  line,  including  the  new  lA  folding  Ansco, 
2Vo  X 444,  with  auto  shutter,  rapid  symmetrical  lens  and 
a revolving  view-finder  of  novel  construction,  also  a 
postcard-printer  and  darkroom-lamp  combined. 

H.  C.  White  Company,  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  had  a 
full  line  of  Radion  Enlarging-Printers,  and  also  showed  a 
new  idea  in  lamps  for  the  darkroom. 

The  Reflex  Camera  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  with 
Mr.  A.  T.  Steffens  in  charge,  displayed  the  new  line  of 
Focal-Plane  Post-Card  Cameras  (for  plates  or  films)  and 
the  Roll- Film  Post-Card  Camera. 

Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  with  F.  K.  Townsend  and  .loseph  Goddard  in 
charge,  showed  the  new  -Seneca  Printing-Frame,  whicli 
may  be  readily  loaded  or  unloaded  with  one  hand,  and 
the  new  Seneca  Focal-Plane  Shutter. 

H.  A.  Stone  and  ,J.  T.  Fenner  represented  the  A.  M. 
Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  with 
card  mounts,  folders,  etc. 

E,  T.  Caywood,  Philadelphia,  showed  the  new  Cay- 
wood  Flashlight  apparatus. 

American  Carbonoid  Company,  New  York,  showed 
various  samples  of  a special  cloth  sensitized  with  a 
printing-out  emulsion. 

Worcester  Envelope  Company,  Worcester,  Ma.ss., 
showed  a complete  envelope  system  for  those  who  do 
developing  and  printing  for  amateurs. 

F.  L.  Schafuss  & Co.,  New  York,  displayed  an  attract- 
ive line  of  albums  and  art  portfolios. 

Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  Mr.  Ralph 
Harris  on  duty,  had  a general  line  of  the  Wellington 
bromide  papers. 

A new  developing-tank,  for  those  who  develop  froiji 
20  or  more  rolls  of  films  at  a time,  was  shown  by  the 
Sterling  Studio.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  New  York  City,  had  a 
full  display  of  the  famous  “ Tabloid  ” chemicals. 

Haloid  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  .J.  B.  Guthrie 
and  .Jack  Romano  in  charge,  displayed  the  Haloid  line, 
including  the  new  Haloid  “Special.” 

Forbes  Dry  Plate  Company  (Clarence  Smith), 
Rochester,  X-Ray  plates  and  sample  results. 


Messrs.  Wilmot,  Cummings  and  Palmer,  of  the 
Defender  Photo-Supply  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
were  on  the  floor  and  were  kept  busy  entertaining  the 
delegates  at  the  factory  in  Argo  Park. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  New  York,  had  Geo.  L.  Bar- 
rows  on  hand  and  a full  line  of  Agfa  products  were 
shown. 

Presto  Manufacturing  Company  (S.  S.  Loeb),  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  showed  the  Infallible  Printing-Mask. 

J.  L.  Lewis,  522  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  with 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Murphy  in  charge,  showed  Seltona 
papers  and  Barnet  plates. 

Heinn  Specialty  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  di.splayed 
a big  line  of  albums. 

C.  B.  Robinson  & Sons,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  ex- 
hibited a large  line  of  studio  furniture. 

Bausch  & Lomh  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
represented  by  Messrs.  Hanks,  Stiles,  Smith  and  Nixon, 
demonstrated  with  a full  line  of  the  B.  & Ij.  products. 

Floyd  M.  Whipple,  of  the  Central  Dry-Plate  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  “ had  a busy  day,”  as  he  said. 

Lewis  Weil  told  us  about  the  Ilex  Shutter  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  his  new  concern. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  displayed  Turner-Reich  lenses  and  the  new  line 
of  view-cameras.  Present,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Glover. 

Wollensak  Clptical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with 
Messrs.  Gorton,  Wollensak  and  Magin,  showed  a new 
Wollensak  lens  and  many  other  Wollensak  products. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company,  New  York 
City,  represented  by  Messrs.  Schmid  and  Smith,  showed 
the  Goerz  lenses,  cameras  and  binoculars. 

Expo  Camera  Company,  New  York,  showed  watch- 
cameras. 

Crown  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  May  on  hand,  displayed  a full  line  of  the 
Crown  Anastigmat  lenses. 

Burke  & .James,  Inc.,  Chicago,  with  Messrs.  Henry 
Burke  and  George  Macness  in  charge,  displayed  the 
B.  & .1.  line,  including  the  new  Ingent.o  Enlarging- 
Camera. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  entertained  hy  the 
Bausch  & Lomh  Optical  Company,  with  various  bread 
and  butter  talks  by  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  eve- 
ning finally  wound  up  with  a fine  luncheon  and  smoker. 

On  Wednesday  every  moment  was  occupied,  and  the 
addresses  were  exceptionally  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  speakers  and  subjects;  “Less  Knocking 
and  More  Boosting,”  F.  K.  Townsend,  treasurer,  Seneca 
Camera  Company  ; “ Know  Your  Fellow  Dealer  on  a 
Friendly  Basis;  He  Needs  Your  Support  and  You  Need 
His.”  II.  C.  Gorton,  general  manager.  Wollensak 
Optical  Company;  “How  to  Direct  the  Dealer  in  <an 
Intelligent  Display  of  His  Goods,”  II.  W.  Braraley, 
adverti-sing-manager  Sibley,  Lindsay  &■  Curr  Company  ; 
“ Business  from  a Scientific  Standpoint,”  Jac(iues  Ro- 
mano, assistant  superintendent  H.aloid  Company  ; “ The 
Service  of  Philosophy,”  V.  Cleinent  .Jenkins,  New  York. 

These  were  followed  with  a few  short  talks,  when  the 
convention  .adjourned  to  meet  in  Chicago,  1914. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year;  President.  C.  II.  Huesgen,  of  New  York;  vice- 
president,  E.  H.  Goodhart,  of  Atlant,a,  Ga. ; second 
vice-president,  H.  M.  Fowler,  of  Cleveland  ; third  vice- 
president,  E.  Heidekamp,  of  Chicago ; fourth  vice- 
president,  W.  R.  Hallam,  of  Duluth  ; secretary,  Willi.am 
Hartman,  of  New  York,  and,  tre.a.surer,  G.  L.  Kohne, 
of  Toledo.  — Bnlletin  nf  I'hofoyrauliy. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  I start  amateurs  making 
money  at  liome,  taking  portraits;  become  professionals  ! Studio- 
secrets,  retouching,  etc.,  fully  explained.  Address:  Wells’ 
Studio,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


BUILD  A DARKROOM=CABINET  — and  stop  mussing 
around.  Drawings  and  instructions  .50  cents.  Send  for  free 
circular  and  be  convinced.  K.  W.  Schmidt.  141G  Tennessee  St., 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  — VII  A Protar  Lens,  F/C.3,  9i/,  and  10%  inch 
focus,  in  Volute  Shutter,  Lens-Iiarrel,  two  flanges,  3-times 
filter.  Autochrome  Filter.  Cost  $132.00.  Sell  $80.00.  First-class 
condition.  .1.  M.  Walton,  82  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen.  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability,  character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


WANTED  — Competent  photographic  printer.  One  cap.able 
of  taking  full  charge  of  lu’inting-department  in  large  commercial 
studio.  Must  thoroughly  understand  the  handling  of  develop- 
ing, printing-out,  and  liromide  papers,  including  toning,  develop- 
ing, mounting,  drying,  etc.,  in  quantity.  In  replying  give  refer- 
ences and  state  fully  what  experience  has  been,  and  where 
gained.  Good,  paying,  .steady  position  for  right  man.  None  other 
need  apply.  Address:  S.,  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work,  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-lirt 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 


FOR  SALE  — No.  4 Ea.stman  F.  P.  Kodak,  Vineo  Anastigmat 
Lens,  F/(.i.8  ; (l-inch  focus  ; Optimo  Shutter  ; Plate-holder 
Adaptor;  0 plate-holders;  carrying-case  — all  like  new,  used 
two  months.  Cost  $(10.00;  sell  for  $42..50.  Address  Henry  Uhl, 
Rogers  City.  Mich. 


HIGH=CLASS  LANTERN-SLIDES  made  from  any  size 
films,  plates  or  prints.  Prices  and  bargain  catalog  of  interest- 
ing slides,  free.  Sample  slide,  American  Eagle,  or  Niagara 
Falla,  postpaid  for  fifteen  2-cent  stamps.  Bromide  enlarging. 
Uri  Mulford,  Lantern-Slide  Exchange,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — In  a Massachusetts  city  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand (100,000)  inhabitants,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  I 
offer  for  sale  a STUDIO,  first-class  in  every  way.  This  studio 
was  opened  five  years  ago,  and  enjoys  a conservative,  high-class 
business.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  For 
particulars  apply  to  H.  Schervbe,  328  Main  Street,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE  — Standard  Photo.  Books  at  Reduced  Prices, 

including  Photographic  Art  in  Germany  in  1008  (111.);  $2.75; 
for  $1.50.  Photograms  of  Y'ear  1910  (III.);  $1.25;  for  $1.00. 
Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad  (111.);  C.  M.  Taylor;  $1.00;  for 
,50  cents.  Art  of  Retouching,  J.  Hubert;  50  cents;  for  35  cents. 
Portrait  Studio  Lighting  (111.);  C.  Klary;  $1.00;  for  75  cents. 
Photography  (111,);  E.  O.  Hoppe;  .$2.00;  for  $1.75.  Composition 
in  Portraiture;  Sydney  Allan;  $3.00;  for  $2.50.  Address:  Photo- 
Era,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


INVALUABLE  FOR  BEGINNERS 
“Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad” 
By  Charles  M.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Fully  illustrated  with  faulty  jiictures  and  complete 
explanations.  Price,  paper,  50  cents  post-paid.  With 
Photo-Era  1 year,  $1.05. 


BARGAINS 

Closing  out  our  slightly  shop-worn  and  other  cameras 
at  very  low  prices.  SEND  FOR  BIG  LIST 
THE  GLOECKNER  & NEWBY  CO. 

169-171  Broadway.  5 Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE-3A  KODAK,  POSTCARD  SIZE 

with  Ross  Homocentric  Lens, Tenax  Shutter,  Direct  View- 
Finder.  Antinous  Release;  with  Combination  Back,  4 
Plate-Holders,  Developing-Tank  and  other  sundries. 
Total  cost,  $85.00.  Sell  for  $40.00.  Perfect  condition. 

CHARLES  H.  FLOOD.140  Congress  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 

We  buy  photographs  suitable  for  Calendar-Pictures 
Good  prices  paid  for  pictures  we  can  use 

Pictures  of  children,  women,  and  landscapes  of 
general  interest  wanted 

THE  ELWOOD  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ELECTRIC  PRINTER 

Coursen  has  invented  the 
greatest  ever,  It*s  de- 
scribed in  Willoughby’s 
Bargain-List  No.  124,  now 
ready.  Send  stamp 

WILLOUGHBY  ft  A SQUARE  DEAL 

Broadway  and  11th  St.,  New  York 


SELL  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  g 

/ to  Magazine  Editors.  Get  $1 
yT  $12  each.  To  introduce  my  book  ^ 

/ CASH  CAMERA  i 

I’ll  send  detailed  requirements  and  prices 
paid  by  37  publishers,  for  10  cts.— coin  or  ^ 
stamps.  Don’t  wait  get  it  now.  ^ 

A.  S.  DUDLEY.  Box  775  P.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  < 
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YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION-RATES 
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Copying  and  Enlarging  for  the  Amateur 
and  Professional  Photographer 

KENNETH  R.  BAMFORD 


These  two  branches  of  pliotograpliy  are 
among  the  most  important  and  yet 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  ama- 
teurs pass  tliem  by  as  unworthy  their  attention, 
the  objection  probably  being  based  on  prejudice 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  working  of  these  lines. 

With  the  professional,  of  course,  tliis  is  a 
dift'erent  matter,  as  lie  realizes  the  tinancial 
advantage  of  being  able  to  copy  and  enlarge  in 
an  expert  manner  ; but  tbe  average  professional 
knows  scarcely  anything  about  their  tine  points, 
particularly  in  copying. 

The  object  of  this  article,  therefore,  is  to  help 
and  encourage  the  amateur  to  become  interested 
in  these  branches  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer 
a few  suggestions  for  tbe  lienefit  of  any  profes- 
sional who  may  need  tliem. 

Copying 

The  apjiaratus,  reipiired  for  this  jiurpose, 
consists  of  a short-focus  lens  of  good  quality,  a 
camera  with  bellows  extension,  a color-screen  and 
a copying-board.  Tbe  advantage  of  the  cojiy- 
ing-board  is  to  keep  the  camera,  when  focusing, 
directly  opposite  tbe  jiicture  and  tbe  lens  jirop- 
erly  centered  with  the  center  of  the  picture, 
thus  preventing  distortion.  The  focal  length  of 
the  lens  should  be  judged,  of  course,  by  the 
size  of  the  negative  to  lie  made. 

For  instance  : 


A lens  of  5 


inch  focus  will  cover  3'  i x 4':'t  inch. 
„ ..  4 5 


„ 8 10 


With  the  average  rectilinear  lens  there  is  always 
a possibility  of  distortion,  particularly  in  line- 
work  ; therefore,  for  high-class  work  a good 
lens  should  be  used,  jireferably  an  anastigmat. 

Now  we  come  to  the  lighting,  and  in  this 
particular  we  have  the  most  important  adjunct 


to  successful  copying.  All  prints  should  have 
the  light  fall  on  them  directly  from  hehind  the 
camera  ; there  are  many  originals  which  have  a 
grain,  and,  with  a light  other  than  direct,  this 
grain  will  show  very  coarse  and  rough. 

With  glossy  prints  or  prints  in  frames,  we 
have  the  trouble  of  reflection  ; this  can  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  liy  having  the  camera 
all  covered,  except  the  lens,  and  arranging  tbe 
position  of  camera  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  light.  It  often  occurs  that  dirty  and 
soiled,  or  cracked  prints,  are  sent  in  for  copying. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  dirt  can  be  removed 
by  rubbing  gently  with  a small  tuft  of  cotton 
soaked  in  alcohol.  When  tbe  jirints  are  cracked, 
they  can  be  often  corrected  by  re-ferrotyping  or 
remounting,  or  squeegeeing  on  a clear  glass  and 
copied. 

With  the  average  original  we  have  very  little 
trouble,  except  as  regards  tbe  exjiosure.  Seeil 
*J8  Plates  are  one  of  tbe  best  brands  of  slow 
jdates  for  ordinary  cojiying-jiurjioses.  Dark 
prints,  with  brown,  yellow  or  black  tones  and 
lieavy  shadows,  always  require  long  exposures, 
while  light  prints  reipiire  short  exjiosures.  Ex- 
jierience  is  the  only  teacher  to  rely  on  in  this 
respect  and  no  fixeil  rule  can  be  laid  ilown,  lor 
every  cojiyist  has  different  conditions  to  work 
under,  as  diffeient  lighting  and  lenses  make 
different  exjiosures  correct. 

^\  hen  black  and  white  line-drawings  and 
niajis  are  to  be  cojiied  it  is  always  best  to  use  a 
process-plate.  This  jilate  takes  about  three 
times  as  long  an  exjiosure  as  Seed  28. 

IJlue-jirints  reijuire  tbe  use  of  a color-screen 
and  an  isochromatic  plate,  and  tbe  exjiosure  is 
about  double  that  of  an  ordinary  cojiying-jilate. 
Sometimes  daguerreotyjies.  which  are  very  miudi 
faded,  are  sent  in  to  be  cojiied.  'I'liese  can  be 
restored  to  their  former  brilliancy  by  dipjiing 
them  into  a weak  solution  (two  jier  cent)  of  jiota.s- 
siutn  cyanide  and  washing  under  a taji  and  then 
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drying  them  hy  a gentle  heat.  Extreme  care 
must  be  used  when  working  with  cyanide,  as 
this  is  a deadly  poison,  and  a pair  of  pliers  or 
some  other  means  should  lie  used  to  dip  the 
ferrotypes. 

All  j)hotographs  which  show  various  colors 
intermingled  with  blue,  red  or  yellow  tones 
should  be  copied  under  a color-screen,  as  only 
by  this  means  can  the  true  color-value  be  ob- 
tained. The  exposure  is  generally  from  two  to 
four  times  longer. 

Enlarging 

The  subject  of  enlarging  is  one  which  can  be 
mastered  very  quickly  if  serious  attention  be 
given  to  it.  The  apparatus  required  consists  of 
an  ordinary  lens  and  a l)ellows-camera.  The 
light  is  important  and  daylight  is,  of  course, 
preferable,  as  it  gives  rich,  soft  effects  full  of 
detail : but  as  it  is  seldom  convenient  to  use  day- 
light, we  will  discuss  artificial  light  and  its  (pial- 
ities.  Artificial  light  has  one  great  advantage 
over  daylight  in  that  it  burns  steadily  and  is  not 
uncertain,  while  with  daylight,  a passing  cloud 
affects  the  ex])osure.  A AVellsbach  burner  can 
be  used  for  light  with  a small  condensor  ; such 
a light  is,  of  course,  suitable  only  for  the 
amateur. 


CLARA  E.  SIPRRELL 

The  size  of  the  condensor  must  be  regulated 
by  the  largest  negative  to  be  enlarged  — a 
ground-glass  should  be  put  between  the  lens 
of  the  condensor  (if  single)  to  diffuse  the  light  — 
for  instance  : 

A 4-iiich  condensor  takes  a 2 Brownie  neg.  and  under. 
An  8-incli  condensor  takes  a 6-inch  neg.  and  under. 

A fO-inch  condensor  takes  a .5  x 7 neg.  and  under. 

A 12-inoh  condensor  takes  a (ifijx  S'L'  neg.  and  under. 

A 14-inch  condensor  takes  an  8 x 10  neg.  and  under. 

For  enlargements  over  8 x 10  size,  a more 
powerful  light  should  be  used.  Most  commer- 
cial enlargers  use  an  electric  arc-lamp  which 
gives  excellent  results.  When  working  with 
films,  the  latter  should  he  placed  between  two 
pieces  of  glass  with  a black  mask  outside  the 
negative  to  exclude  all  unnecessary  light,  which 
would  fog  the  paper  during  exposure.  When 
enlarging  thin  negatives,  only  a weak  light  gives 
the  necessary  contrast.  For  strong  negatives,  a 
stronger  light  should  be  used  to  obtain  the 
ju'oper  softness.  Various  methods  of  dodging 
can  be  used,  the  hands  or  cardboard,  or  a strip 
of  clear  glass  wdth  a piece  of  paper  on  the  end 
to  dodge  a face  in  a group.  There  are  many 
brands  of  Bromide  papers  on  the  market  and 
some  are  better  than  others.  This  is  a matter 
of  taste  to  a great  extent,  and  experience  will 
always  j>rove  the  best  teacher. 
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The  Light-Interpretations  of  Clara  Estella  Sipprell 


SIDNEY  ALLAN 


PH(  )T(J(JRAPHY  seems  to  be  a profession 
that  is  particularly  suited  to  women. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Miss 
Clara  flstella  Sipprell.  No  doubt,  photogra])hic 
picture-making  is  a genteel  and  fastidious  occu- 
pation and,  perhaps,  more  accessible  to  exploi- 
tation by  women  than  some  of  the  more  strenuous 
and  fervid  arts  and  crafts.  Whether  it  is  easier 
for  a woman  than  a man  to  accomj)lish  some- 
thing esthetic  in  this  j)ictorial  pursuit,  remains 
an  open  question.  It  is  beyond  dispute,  how- 


ever, tliat  female  intelligence  and  aptitude  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  field.  It  asserts 
itself  in  every  exhibition,  not  only  amongst 
amateurs,  hut  in  the  ranks  of  the  professional 
and  pictorialist  as  well.  Nearly  one-half  of  all 
the  professionals  that  claim  to  wmrk  “•  pictori- 
ally  ” are  and  have  been  women.  1 mention 
oidy  the  names  of  Zaida  Hen  '^'usuf,  Adelaide 
Ilenscomhc,  .Feanne  Ilennett  aiid  .lane  Reece, 
while  Minna  Keene.  Clara  Barton  .and  Mine. 
1 )’( Fra  are  similarly  eminent  in  laurope. 
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(reniuses  of  the  order  of  Gertruile  Kiisebier 
are  extremely  rare  in  the  history  of  pictorial 
photography,  and  it  would  he  unfair  to  hold  up 
for  comparison  with  her  achievements  the  work 
of  those  after-comers  who  have  l)een  intlueuced, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  her  virile  and 
imaginative  work.  Nevertheless,  there  are  to 
be  found  among  them  some,  at  all  events,  whose 
productions  can  unhesitatingly  Ite  acclaimed  as 
worthy  of  praise.  ( )ne  of  these  is  Clara  Estella 
Si])prell,  of  whose  versatile  skill  some  examples 
are  reproduced  on  these  ]>ages. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  Miss  Sipprell 
has  as  yet  found  herself  in  an  artistic  sense,  she 
has  given  evidence  of  uncommon  talent.  Al- 
though working  with  her  brother,  Francis  .lames 
Sipprell,  professionally  in  a Buffalo  studio,  she 
is  in  essence  a pictorialist.  Her  freely-liandled 


little  compositions  are  usually  conceived  in  a 
single  carefully  sustained  key,  and  seldom  fail 
to  reveal  refinement  of  taste  and  true  esthetic 
sensibility.  About  all  her  work  there  is  a fine 
feeling  for  light.  This  (piality  seems  to  be 
instinctive  ratlier  than  sought  for,  for  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  all  her  prints.  Being  spon- 
taneous. however  tentative  and  experimental,  it 
does  not  express  itself  by  conventional  treatment 
or  arrangement.  In  many  of  her  pictures  the 
composition  is  lacking  in  fundamental  qualities, 
a sacrifice,  an  unconscious  one,  to  the  search  of 
liglit-effects.  Her  intelligence  is  particularly 
susce])tible  to  the  play  of  liglit,  of  which  it  is 
per])etually  seeking  new  combinations  and  finer 
(pialities. 

All  photography  that  is  worth  anything  sug- 
gests liglit,  and  as  in  all  arts,  this  quality  should 
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STUDY  OF  THE  NUDE 
CLARA  ESTELLA  MPI'KELL 


PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  CLARA  E.  SIPPRELL 


be  the  result  of  affectionate  impulses.  It  may 
come  down  to  detail  as  in  her  “Alone,”  or  con- 
cern itself  with  the  sweep  of  ample  form,  as  in 
her  study  of  tlie  nude.  It  will  become,  of 
course,  in  these  cases  a personal  matter,  for  a 
beautiful  liglit-effect  has  its  origin  more  in  per- 
sonal vision  than  in  any  arrangement,  accident 
or  manipulation.  Nearly  every  principle  car- 
ried to  extreme  exposes  the  artist  to  some  par- 
ticular array  of  shortcomings.  Line  and  detailed 
form,  it  would  seem,  must  almost  be  sacrificed 
to  that  general  view  (viz.,  “ Little  Dutch  Girl” 
and  the  “Portrait  of  S])cncer  Kellogg”),  in 
which  proportions  are  felt,  values  weighed 
and  S])ots  where  eni])hasis  should  come  are 
discovered. 


Specialization  is  generally  synonymous  with 
sacrifice,  in  one  direction  or  another.  In 
specializing  in  the  rendering  of  light,  the  photo- 
grapher  has  to  neglect  some  of  the  essentials  of 
composition.  That  Miss  Sipprell  has  achieved 
distinct  success  in  her  special  line  is  unquestion- 
al)le ; that  slie  is  producing  finer  and  finer  con- 
ceptions and  renderings  of  light  is  made  equally 
obvious  by  her  recent  work  at  the  Ihiffalo  Cam- 
era Club  exhibition,  where  she  won  six  prizes 
for  j)ortraiture  and  figure-compositions.  Among 
the  ])rize-i)ictures  were  the  nude,  here  rejwoduced. 

Miss  Sipprell’s  work  is  undoubtedly  clever 
and  fre([uently  brilliant  for  so  young  a worker. 
Her  “Decorative  Study”  well  emphasizes  her 
position  as  a pictorialist.  In  this  picture,  although 
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ordinary  in  tlie  clioice  of  snliject,  we  notice  a 
more  logical  play  of  light  from  one  plane  to 
another.  It  is  there,  we  think,  that,  up  to  the 
present,  her  chief  achievement  lies.  Light 
makes  an  imaginative  apjieal  to  her,  and  she 
tries  to  give  a personal  interpretation  of  the 
interesting  problems  she  encounters,  hut  she  is 
not  yet  aljsolute  mistress  of  her  craft  to  record 
its  most  poetic  possibilities.  She  relies  on  in- 
tuition or  spontaneous  ins])iration  rather  than  on 
knowledge.  They  are  fascinating  qualities,  hut 
they  do  not  ])lay  an  essential  part  in  the  creation 
of  a work  of  art.  They  are  apt  to  obscure  the 
finer  and  more  vital  functions  of  art.  And  it 
can  be  remedied  only  by  study  and  experience. 

In  portraiture,  particularly,  a loss  of  light 
for  itself  may  prove  fatal  to  the  operator.  It 
will  result  in  virtuosity  rather  than  truthful 
interpretation.  Nothing  changes  a physiognomy 
more  than  the  play  of  unusual  light,  or  the 
introduction  of  forced  reflections.  Prints  made 
in  this  fashion  will  hardly  contain  the  invita- 


tion to  come  and  see  some  jieople  “ as  they 
are.”  Miss  Sipjirell,  as  it  seems  to  us,  tries 
hard  to  cling  to  form  and  line  in  the  face  of 
new  difficulties  which  she  invents  herself.  It 
is  this  compromise  which  attracts  our  attention  ; 
there  are  schemes  of  light  which  she  will  not 
let  go.  and  so  her  sulijects  ai’e  de])icted  more 
or  less  in  the  relation  to  a light-prohlem. 

But  after  all,  the  way  in  winch  an  artist  sees 
a subject  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  come  to 
life  — even  if  an  intenser  realism  or  rather 
truthfulness  were  desirable.  It  is  artistic  sin- 
cerity after  all,  which  refuses  to  tamper  with 
the  original  concejition  in  favor  of  claims  of 
outside  logic. 

There  is  little  to  tell  about  iMiss  Sijijirell's 
career.  'I’liere  are  no  artistic  struggles  to  re- 
cord. After  a puhlic  school  education  and  some 
amateur  work,  she  proceeded  to  the  studio  of 
her  brother,  of  which  she  is  still  a jiartner.  The 
rest  will  he  continued  in  her  work,  which  aj)])ears 
to  have  an  auspicious  beginning. 
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Pinholes 


JAMES  THOMSON 


WITH  aniateui-  workers,  the  pinhole  is 
an  ever-recurring  pest.  Do  what  they 
will,  the  little  holes  persist  in  localities 
where  least  likely  to  be  doctored  successfully. 
That  such  a state  of  things  is  not  due  to  care- 
lessness, as  I at  one  period  imagined,  is  now 
certain.  However,  it  took  some  years  to  change 
my  view,  the  truth  dawning  ui)on  me  from  the 
singular  circumstance  that  a friend,  one  of  the 
most  careful  of  men.  was  most  discouragingly 
annoyed  with  ])inholes  in  his  j)hotographic  work. 

Books  of  instruction,  that  have  come  my  way, 
lay  emphasis  on  the  imj)ortance  of  the  little 
matter  of  brushing  plates  before  j)utting  them  in 
the  holders.  This  seems  to  be  excellent  advice, 
hut  in  time  will  ])i'ove  to  he  the  worst  that  pos- 
sibly could  he  given. 

Brushing  the  jjlate  ])revious  to  jtlacing  it  in 
the  holder  to  free  it  from  dust  is  a fallacy. 
“ Trade  follows  the  Hag.”  and  dust  follows  the 
brush,  as  certainly  as  a rapidly  moving  vehicle 
creates  a vacuum  behind  it.  Moreover,  the 
“ softer  ” and  “ silkier  ” the  hairs  of  the  brush, 
the  more  numerous  the  attendant  dust  particles. 

In  my  preliminary  years  of  photographic 
activity.  I had  my  share  of  pinlioles.  acce])ting 
the  annoyance  as  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  photographic  practice.  .Batters  improved 
when  I ado])ted  the  ])ractice  of  swabbing  the 
plate  with  a wad  of  absorbent  cotton  and  im- 
mediately Hooding  it  with  develojier.  This,  of 
course,  broke  bubbles,  so  that  minute  sj)ecks  of 
clear  glass  from  this  cause  were  eliminated. 
Still,  what  drew  my  attention  more  jiarticularly 
to  the  matter  of  pinholes  was  this ; A member 
of  my  family,  one  of  the  most  methodical  and 
carefid  of  men,  had,  <les])ite  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  the  contrary,  more  jiinholes  than  it  had  been 
ever  my  portion  to  have,  though  I was  not  half 
so  (tareful.  As  he  loaded  his  holders,  1 could 
see  how  carefully  he  gave  each  individual  j)late 
its  due  portion  of  brushing,  using  a fine  camel- 
hair  brush  for  the  pur])ose.  Acre  brushing 
effective,  his  negatives  should  certainly  have 
l>een  ])iuhole-free.  I made  u]>  my  mind  to  do 
a little  brushing,  not  in  the  darkroom,  but  in 
broad  daylight,  and  was  astonished  to  see  how 
persistently  dust-particles  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  brush.  I do  not  doubt  that  there  are 
instances  where  there  is  actually  more  dust  after 
the  brushing  than  before. 

Since  adopting  my  jtresent  plan,  I have  had 
small  trouble  from  pinholes  or  fog.  loading  in 
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absolute  darkness,  as  I do.  The  film  side  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  slight  grating  sound 
percei)tible  as  the  j)oints  of  the  fingers  are  run 
over  it.  Most  plates  thus  give  off  considerable 
of  a sound  : fine  enudsionized  brands,  such  as 
Seed's,  not  so  much,  but  enough. 

Once  it  is  plain  which  is  the  film  side,  the 
hand  is  run  over  it  and  the  plate  immediately 
placed  in  the  holder.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is 
usually  employed  ; but  if  for  any  reason  that 
should  hapj)en  to  he  rough,  then  the  back  of  the 
hand  is  preferred.  In  any  event,  there  need  he 
nothing  more  than  passing  the  hand  lightly  over 
the  surface. 

The  fact  that  for  so  many  years  I have  used 
this  method  without  detrimental  effects  should 
be  sufficient  to  commend  it  for  trial  at  least 
u-here  the  hamts  are  smooth  und  free  of  moist- 
ure. I am  well  aware  that  there  are  Individuals 
with  constantly  perspiring  hands,  and  obviously 
this  particular  method  is  not  the  one  for  them. 
P^or  ])lates  as  large  as,  let  us  say.  S x 10,  I keej) 
for  dusting  a well-worn.  fine,  silk-handkerchief. 
I run  the  handkerchief  slowly  over  the  film, 
and  find  it  to  be  (pdte  effective. 

Set  your  cameia  in  position.  Scan  your 
subject  as  you  would  an  unfinished  life-sized 
painting.  Imagine  the  subject  framed  as  you 
would  space  your  jirint.  Enter  with  heart  and 
soul  into  the  joy  of  creating  an  artistic  ensemble 
by  means  of  light-values,  lines  and  expression. 
Secure,  (piickly,  the  mysterious  image. 

Ilou'ard  I>.  Beach. 
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Sauntering  Around  Thun  with  a Camera 

CARINE  CADBY 


WE  English  are  always  somewhat 
scoffed  at  by  Americans  for  not  lie- 
ing  more  appreciative  of  the  beauties 
of  antiquity.  They  tell  us  we  are  cold  and  in- 
different to  wdiat  gives  tliem  intense  pleasure 
and  that  we  miss  imudi  in  life  tbrougb  our  blunt 
perce})tions.  We  cannot  explain  this  away  to 
our  own  advantage,  but  we  may  offer  as  an 
excuse  the  tact  of  our  national  self-consciousness. 
If  a Inhlding  is  labeled,  ffguratively  sjieaking. 
as  old  and  interesting,  a perverted  obstinacy 
prevents  us  from  giving  it  our  whole-hearted 
admiration  ; and  it  is  oidy  when  we  ourselves 
are  left  to  discover,  or  think  we  have  dis- 
covere<l,  old  and  beautiful  objects,  that  we  let 
ourselves  go  and  do  not  try  to  disguise  the 
pleasure  they  give  us. 

Thun,  that  dear,  old  meilieval  town  in 
■Switzerland,  the  most  self-conscious  Englishman 
can  enjoy  as  frankly  an<l  unreservedly  as  any 
American,  for  it  has  nothing  of  the  show-])lace 
about  it.  One  might  be  really  living  in  the 
middle  ages,  so  venerable  are  the  houses  ami 
so  old-world  and  leisurely  is  the  whole  atmos- 
phere. It  is  a normal,  native  life  that  goes  its  owm 


very  deliberate  way,  perfectly  unmindful  of  the 
few  visitors  wdio  come  and  look  on.  In  summer, 
certaiidy,  it  is  fairly  full  cd'  strangers,  but  they 
all  stay  in  the  big  hotels  by  tlie  lake  and  do  not 
penetrate  much  into  the  old  town. 

"ho  be  in  rimn  with  a camera  means  continual 
w'ork.  W'e  had  come  down  from  the  mountains 
intending  to  enudate  the  Thuners  and  have  a 
leisurely  time  ; but  w'e  found  that,  whenever  w'e 
started  out  for  a walk,  we  were  j)ulled  up  short 
by  something  that  no  ])hotogra]iher  with  any 
conscience  at  all  could  miss.  At  one  time  it 
was  a bumdi  of  irregular,  old  houses  overliang- 
ing  the  river  ; at  another  it  was  a-  view  of  the 
castle  and  church  tow'ering  uj)  and  made  even 
more  than  usually  attractive  by  a strong  morn- 
ing light.  Once  we  got  no  fuitber  than  the 
arcdies  just  outside  the  door  of  our  hotel,  and 
the  last  morning  of  all  we  photogra))hed  even  at 
lireakfast  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  old  houses 
whi(di  showed  through  the  arcdi  of  the  door.  No 
wonder  we  decided  never  to  stir  out  without  a 
camera,  and,  as  the  castle  is  u]>  more  ste])S  than 
one  cares  to  cmmt,  and  it  was  always  there  we 
seemed  to  find  ourselves,  it  was  a wise  resolu- 
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tion.  This  castle  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
It  belonged  to  the  Kyhurg  family  until  1382, 
when  the  two  brothers  settled  a dispute  in  the 
old-fashioned,  simple  manner  by  the  younger 
killing  the  elder.  After  this,  Kberhard,  the 
younger,  sought  the  protection  of  the  State  of 
Herne,  which  evidently  quite  approved  the  way 
he  had  settled  his  difficulties,  by  buying  him 
Thun  for  what  one  might  call  the  nominal  price 
of  $15,000. 

All  this  may  suggest  that  now  Thun  is  some- 
thing of  a show-place  and  tliat  one  wonld  need  a 
guide  to  take  one  around  and  sj)oil  all  the 
romance  liy  reciting  its  history  and  ])ointing  out 
its  beauties  with  a wan<l.  But  there  is  none  of 
this  at  Tliun  ; all  the  normal  life  still  goes  on  in 
and  around  the  castle,  and  it  is  still  inliabited  by 
more  or  less  tlie  same  kind  of  officials  as  in  olden 
days.  Offenders  are  still  being  tried  in  its  courts 
and  services  are  still  helil  in  the  church.  One 
])art  of  it  is  kept  to  store  the  very  old  iinj)lements 


and  weapons,  and  is  proudly  called  a museum. 
Alone  we  walked  up  the  hundred  and  odd  steps, 
and  the  only  person  who  passed  us  with  her 
Swiss  greeting  of  ‘‘  Griisse  ” was  a housewife 
from  one  of  the  old  houses  that  cluster  up 
against  the  castle  walls  and  who,  with  her  basket 
on  her  arm,  was  going  down  to  do  her  shopjhng 
in  the  town-market,  as  probably  her  ancestors 
had  done  many  times  before  her. 

On  market-days,  Thun  is  full  of  country 
people  from  ’round  about  who,  in  the  old, 
natural  and  primitive  way,  have  brought  their 
produce  in  to  sell  at  first-hand,  mostly  on  little 
carts  drawn  Ijy  strong-looking  dogs.  To  Lon- 
doners who  have  grown  to  imagine  that  their 
vegetable,  butter  and  chickens  grow  in  shops, 
there  is  a charm  in  seeing  a row  of  peasant 
women,  each  standing  with  her  basket  of  eggs 
for  sale,  the  stall  with  its  tempting-looking 
cheeses  and  the  trestle  table  spread  with  most 
strange  vegetables,  while  the  Thuner  house- 
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wives  go  ai  onncl  sampling,  haggling  and  eventu- 
ally having. 

But  now  back  to  our  photography,  which  in 
this  sleepy  old  town  has  none  of  the  terrors  one 
associates  with  the  putting  uj)  of  a tripod  in 
public  places,  and  we  were  never  worried  with 
onlookers.  As  there  is  no  necessity  for  very 
fast  plates,  we  used  orthochroinatic,  as  they 
seemed  to  give  a better  rendering  of  the  light 
and  shade  on  the  old  buildings.  So  placid  and 
uninterrupted  was  our  photogra]>hy,  that  we 
were  able  to  use  ditferent  degrees  of  tbe  A'rat- 
ten  A Wainrigbt  screens,  thougb  the  K 1 
]>roved  the  favorite,  and  it  was  (|uite  easy  to 
give  the  four-times  exj)osure  if  we  workeil  from 
two  o’clock  till  twelve,  when  'riiun  folk  were 
indoors  at  their  lengthy  mid-day  dinner. 

The  most  important  thing  whi(di  we  remem- 


bered with  architecture  is  to  get  the  camera 
upright,  and  never  have  we  become  so  intimately 
ac(piainted  with  the  spirit-level.  When  once 
that  dithculty  was  overcome,  we  cmdd  go  ahead 
to  shift  the  lens  and  try  the  rising  front.  We 
also  found  that,  even  with  the  ])ocket-camera. 
the  trijKxl  was  useful ; for.  with  this  kind  of 
work,  it  is  such  a serious  matter  just  how 
objects  are  going  to  be  ])laced  on  the  j)late. 
But  surely  this  is  the  (diicf  consideration  in 
every  kind  of  phot(>gra])hy,  objects  tbe  rea<ler, 
and  no  doubt  be  is  right ; but  in  arcbitectural 
work  tins  importance  is  so  drastically  obvious. 

In  rimn,  where  the  castle  church  and  old 
buildings  are  all  so  higb  that  they  tower  uj»  into 
the  sky.  it  is  iliflicult  to  get  coni])osition  and 
S])irit-level  both  right  at  the  same  time,  l^rob- 
ably  an  exj)ert  hand-canierist  would  he  able  to 
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<lo  better  V)y  sim])ly  looking  in  the  view-finder, 
<|uiekly  seizing  on  tlie  good  points  and  exactly 
best  aspect,  and  then  just  sna])ping  it  ofi',  wdiich 
seems  to  ns  a far-off  enviable  stage  to  have 
arrived  at. 

Another  well-known  feature  of  pbotogra])by, 
wbicli  the  study  of  Thun  brought  home  to  ns.  is 
the  big  part  that  tlie  lighting  plays.  After  the 
castle,  the  most  ])ictnres(pie  and  interesting  bit 
of  Thun  is  the  old  Ingh  street  with  its  donble 
row  of  sbo])S,  one  on  top  of  the  other  like  onr 
“ Rows  ” at  Cliester,  as  some  Americans  told  us. 
It  was  (jiiite  imjmssible  to  photograph  it.  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  way  it  was  lighted ; 
there  was  always  too  much  contrast,  and  some- 
how, the  liglit  never  produced  the  right  effect  to 
make  it  look  attractive  through  a camera.  Each 
day  we  hoped  for  (douds,  hut  the  sun  shone 
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steadily  from  a sky  as  blue  as  that  represented 
on  the  Thun  pictnre-postcards  I Had  there 
been  clouds,  I fancy  that  we  would  still  he 
there,  for  they  were  the  one  thing  lacking. 

Each  time  that  we  go  hack  to  Thun,  we 
expect  to  find  it  l)ecoming  sm.art,  touristy  and 
spoiled.  It  has  so  much  to  make  it  w’orth  a 
stay  : mountains,  lake  and  old  town.  To  walk 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  look  at  tiie  snowy  mountains  wdiose  height  is 
being  exaggerated  by  the  hazy  atmosphere,  to 
wander  uj)  the  liills  behind  the  town  through 
cherry  ondiards.  or  prowl  around  its  (piaint,  old 
streets  make  Thun  well  worth  while;  but  the 
jiearl  of  all  is  the  castle,  and  when  one  has  once 
got  to  know  that.  Thun  is  sure  of  its  own  and  we 
shall  never  forget  its  spell. 


The  Development  of  Outdoor-Exposures 

DAVID  J.  COOK 


TO  depict  the  exact  character  and  yet  ex- 
press the  message  conveyed  in  nature,  is 
not  the  easy  task  it  would  seem,  despite 
that  the  making  of  a photograph  is  a compara- 
tively simple  matter.  The  distinction  lies,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  whether  one  has  gained  the 
mastery  of  processes  and  materials.  E'oremost 
among  these,  and  with  things  little  understood, 
are  the  chemicals  with  which  the  latent  image  is 
made  visible  and  the  negative  fitted  for  printing 
the  positive  picture. 

It  is  a fact  that  a chemical  substance,  as  such, 
is  merely  inert  matter,  as  it  is  brought  into 
active  power  only  at  the  will  of  the  worker. 
These  chemical  actions  are  governed  by  certain 
fixed  laws,  and  will  act  exactly  alike  under  iden- 
tical conditions,  but  never  so  under  different 
conditions.  It  behooves  the  worker,  therefore, 
to  learn  to  recognize  early  what  these  conditions 
are  ; and  that  he  may  realize  quickly  the  impor- 
tance of  varying  chemical  manipulations,  and  stop 
blindly  following  a precedent — where  all  classes 
of  negatives  are  developed  alike  in  some  one 
developing-solution  — the  writer  is  pleased  to 
present  for  his  guidance  a system  that  has 
proved  best,  in  practice,  for  the  proper  chemical 
manipulation  of  outdoor-exposures. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  attention  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  photographers  is  directed  to 
photographing  nature  in  her  varying  moods  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  system  may  become  avail- 
able immediately,  and  without  undue  study  into 
chemical  reactions,  subjects  are  here  classified, 
together  with  developing-solutions  best  suited  to 
them,  under  the  headings  “ Number  One,” 
“ Number  Two  ” and  “ Number  Three.” 

Under  heading  “One”  may  be  classified  all 
subjects  which  have  received  a normal  exposure 
and  exhibit  medium  contrast  (a  nice  balance  of 
])arts  and  barmonious  blending  of  bighlights 
and  shadows,  reflecting  light  from  a large  area), 
as  open  beach  or  river-scenes,  pure  landsca])es, 
or  landscapes  with  figures  or  objects  not  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  open  street-scenes  and 
roadways,  buildings  of  average  color,  also  over- 
ex])osures  of  subjects  classed  under  beading 
“ Two,”  and  underexposures  of  subjects  classed 
under  heading  “ Three.” 

Subjects  classed  under  heading  “ Two  ” in- 
clude all  subjects  which  have  received  a normal 
exj)osure  and  show  violent  contrast  (distinct  and 
marked  differences  between  parts  and  between 
highlights  and  shadows,  reflecting  light  from  a 


limited  area)  such  as  woodland-scenes,  shady 
banks,  ravines,  arbors,  heavy  foliage,  animal 
subjects,  dark-colored  buildings  or  details  of 
buildings,  porches,  doorways,  etc.,  reflecting 
little  actinic  light,  street-scenes  with  dark  ob- 
jects or  figures  in  the  immediate  foreground, 
and  all  studies  in  which  the  immediate  fore- 
ground is  of  principal  importance  to  the  picture, 
underexposures  of  subjects  classed  under  head- 
ing “ One,”  also  studies  of  flowers  and  clouds 
may  be  so  classified.* 

Subjects  classified  under  heading  “ Three,” 
which  have  received  a normal  exposure,  are 
those  which  are  flat  in  tone  and  exhibit  little 
contrast  (possessing  tones  of  lights  and  darks 
closely  resembling  each  other)  as  open  sea- 
scapes, fields,  panoramic  views  or  views  taken 
from  an  elevation,  general  architectural  views, 
and  overexposures  of  subjects  classed  under 
heading  “ One.”  ** 

A careful  perusal  of  the  foregoing  must  con- 
vince the  worker  that  much  depends  upon  nor- 
mal exposure,  if  he  would  get  the  most  out  of 
this  system  of  development,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  in  reaching  proper  conclusions  regard- 
ing this  factor  in  picture-making.  Exposure- 
meters  and  tables  are  a great  aid  to  correct 
exposure,  if  used  with  intelligence  ; but  by 
closely  comparing  conditions,  and  results  at- 
tained, and  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
the  operator  will  become  so  trained  by  observa- 
tion and  practice,  that  the  matter  of  timing  soon 
becomes  a part  of  feeling  or  intuition. 

One  cannot  go  far  astray  if  he  adopts  the 
general  rule  to  expose  for  the  shadows,  allowing 
the  most  intensely  illuminated  portions  to  care 
for  themselves,  which  means,  to  expose  for  those 
parts,  and  those  parts  only,  of  the  subject  that 
are  desired  to  be  defined  clearly  and  distinctly. 
To  compensate  still  more  for  error  in  exposure, 
a plate  should  be  selected  which  has  great  lati- 
tude — one  which  is  heavily  coated  and  of  me- 
dium sensitiveness. 


* I'tuk'rexposiire.s  of  siibioots  classitii-d  uiulcr  tliis  lieading 
slioiild  1)0  disoardod,  as  development  of  imagery  cannot  be 
(■allied  beyond  the  limit  of  Ibe  action  of  tbe  light.  Attempts 
to  obtain  shadow s:lctail  which  has  not  been  placed  there  by 
the  action  of  the  light,  by  any  variation  of  formula  or  kind 
of  developing  agent,  seldom  proves  sneccssfid.  The  results 
attained  rarely,  if  ever,  justify  the  means  employed, 

^''OverexiKisures  of  subjects  classified  under  this  heading 
should  be  developed  in  the  auxiliary  developing-.solution 
made  up  of  straight  Ilydroehinone, 
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Table  NUMBER  ONE  Of  course,  these  (juantities  must  he  increased  in 

in  which  all  subjects  and  exposures,  classified  under  like  proportion  for  the  larger  size  trays  so  that 


heading  ONE.  should  be  placed. 

C 

B 

A 

the  solution  will  cover  the  plates  to  a depth  of 
at  least  half  an  inch  ; and  if  this  amount  is 

Plates 

Water 

Oz. 

Carbonate 

Drs. 

Siilpliite 

Drs. 

3 

Pyroiiallol 

Drs. 

provided,  several  dozen  5"  x 7"  jilates  may  he 

.Seed 

4 

4 

developed  before  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 

Cramer 

4 

4 

3 

to  fresh  solutions,  provided,  of  course,  that 

Hammer 

4 

4 

4 

development  of  jilates  is  at  one  period  ; for  to 

Standard 

4 

5 

8 

•1 

•'» 

he  effective,  tised  solutions  should  not  be  retained 

Stanley 

Plastic 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

from  one  developing-period  to  another. 

Table  NUMBER  TWO 


in  which  all  subjects  and  exposures,  classified  under 
heading  TWO,  should  he  placed. 


Water 

Plates  Oz. 


r B A 

Carbonate  Sulphite  Pyi'o^allol 

Drs.  Drs.  ' Drs. 


Seed  8 

Cramer  8 

Hammer  8 

Standard  8 

Stanley  S 

Plastic  8 


ti 


() 

ti 


4 


Table  NUMBER  THREE 


in  which  all  subjects  and  expctsures.  classified  under 
heading  THREE,  should  he  placed. 


Plates 

Water 

Oz. 

Carbonati 

Drs. 

e Sulpbite  Pyro. 
Dr.s.  I'lr.s. 

Pota.ss. 

Drps. 

Bromide 

Sol. 

.Seed 

2 

4 

3 

ID 

10',; 

Cramer 

2 

4 3 

ID 

1<*% 

Hammer 

2 

4 

4 2'i. 

ID 

ID-; 

Standard 

2 

5 

3 5 

ID 

ID', 

.Stanley 

2 

8 

ti  3, 

10 

ID', 

Plastic 

2 

3 

3 4 

ID 

10', 

The  ahove-given  ipiantities  are  suthcient  for 
one  5"  X 7"  ])late  in  that  size  develo])ing-tray. 


AUXILIARY  DEVELOPER 


A. 

Water  (!'  i ounces 

Sodium  Sulphite,  crystals  (5  drams 

Hydrochinone  12(1  grains 

Potassium  Bromide  15  grains 

B. 

Water.  II' i ounces 

Sodium  Carhonate,  crystals  , I'l;  ounces 


For  use,  take  ecjtial  unantities  id'  A and  B. 

Having  decided  under  whicli  heading  a certain 
suliject  or  exposure  belongs,  tlie  worker  will 
jilace  it  in  that  developing-solution  whiidi  hears  a 
similar  number  and  is  tinished  in  the  same. 
Shotild  the  worker  wish  to  alter  the  tonal 
qualities,  it  is  i[uite  obvious  that  this  may  be 
done  by  changing  the  negatives  about  in  the 
various  solutions  ‘-One.'’  “Tw’o"  and  “d'hree.” 
and  in  the  auxiliary  developing-solution.  accord- 
ing to  the  wdiini  of  the  worker,  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained.  The  tyro  had  lietter  not 
atteni])t  this,  however  : he  should  content  him- 
self with  straight  development,  varying  his  ex- 
])osures  to  suit  the  same,  until  he  shall  have 
gained  ])roficiency  in  the  s(uence  of  devclojmient. 


STaiJY  H.  E.  STOUT 


Distortion  in  Photography 


WIIAT  is  photographic  distortion?  The 
dictionary  definition  of  distortion  — or 
tlie  definition  which  concerns  graphic 
forms  — is  “ the  representation  of  a visible 
ohject  hy  an  image  of  altered  shape.”  This  is 
wide-angled  enough  for  anyltody,  hut  ]\Ir.  H. 
Chapman  Jones  came  to  grij)s  with  the  subject 
in  his  interesting  address  before  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  on  Aju'il  1 — an  appro- 
priate date,  since  he  bewildered  Ids  audience 
with  a number  of  optical  illusions  — and 
“ potted  ” the  various  kinds  of  photographic 
distortion  into  four,  namely  : 


1.  Distortion  inherent  in  the  lens. 

2.  Distortion  due  to  the  position  of  the  lens. 

.‘f.  Distortion  inherent  in  the  plate. 

4.  Distortion  due  to  the  position  of  the  plate. 

There  are,  however,  some  miscellaneous  dis- 
tortion-phenomena in  photography,  apart  from 
these  fundamental  ones.  There  is  the  case  of 
apparent  distortion  in  the  subject,  as  when  con- 
centric circles  appear  to  he  a sjdral.  or  straight 
lines  ap])e.ar  to  be  slanting.  Apart  from  dia- 
grams, which  are  particularly  drawn  to  create  an 
illusion,  there  are  numerous  architectural  and 
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other  subjects  which  are  different  from  what 
they  seem.  Or.  again,  distortion  may  arise  from 
conditions  existing  between  the  lens  and  the 
object,  sucb  as  currents  of  bot  air  coming  out  of 
chimneys.  Then  distortion  is  sometimes  wilfully 
introduced,  as,  for  example,  in  the  device  of  a 
former  Regent-street  professional,  who  ])ut  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  a glass  plate  with 
a little  lens-like  projection,  the  object  being  so 
to  concentrate  the  light  as  to  diminish  the  size 
of  a particular  portion  of  the  image  — /.c.,  the 
hands  of  the  sitter.  Distortion  may  arise,  too. 
from  the  expansion  of  the  ])rinting-j)a]ier  on 
wetting,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  the  special 
directions  as  to  cutting  from  the  sheet. 

Rut.  to  come  to  fundamentals,  the  distortion 
which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  practically  is  that 
which  is  inherent  in  the  lens,  ft  is  this  curvi- 
linear or  diaphragm  distortion  which  gives  rise 
to  the  cushion-sha])ed  image  of  the  srpiare  object, 
and  which  is  markedly  brought  in  l>y  the  use  of 
a diaphragm,  differing  in  its  character  according 
as  to  whether  the  diajdiragm  is  ])laced  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  lens.  The  lines  of  the  Sfpiare 
are  either  pushed  outwards  or  drawn  inwards  to 


an  increasing  extent  from  the  center  to  the  mar- 
gin, and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  this  defect  be 
removed.  For  ordinary  work  with  lenses  which 
are  called  rectilinear  it  may  be  negligible  ; but 
for  work  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the 
negative,  and  from  that  to  calculate  distances 
and  draw  plans,  a higher  degree  of  correction 
becomes  imperative.  Even  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  of  the  finest  anastigmats  on  the  market, 
l\Ir.  .lones  showed  that  the  curvilinear  distortion 
was  about  three  or  four  in  one  thousand,  at  an 
angle  of  degrees. 

The  position  of  the  lens  may  also  account  for 
distortion,  just  as  one’s  eye  at  a cei’fain  j)Osifion 
sees  distorted  images  of  one’s  neighbors  in  a 
tramcar  or  of  others’  ])lates  on  a dinner-fable. 
We  are  rarely  conscious  of  this  effect  in  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  our  j)owers  of  vision,  but  it 
instantly  becomes  notic^eable  when  re}>resented 
on  the  flat.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
])botogra])b  in  which  the  sitter’s  boots  are  larger 
than  his  head.  I’he  effect  7nay  disa]7])car  when 
a different  jioint  of  view  is  taken,  or  when  the 
ap])earance  of  solidity  is  restored  by  means  of 
the  stereosco])c.  d’he  only  way  to  avoi<l  it  in 
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photographic  practice  is  to  get  sufficiently  far 
from  the  object,  and  to  use  a lens  of  fair  focal 
length.  This  gives  pleasing  j)erspection. 

Mr.  .Jones  then  examined  the  plate,  and  dis- 
covered here  also  an  inherent  capacity  for  distor- 
tion in  the  fact  of  its  flatness.  He  showed  a 
photograph  of  three  sections  of  cylinders,  all  of 
the  same  diameter  in  the  original,  the  two  outer 
ones  being  represented  unduly  large  in  the 
image.  One  might  ex]>ect  them  to  be  smaller, 
for  the  image  had  a longer  distance  to  travel 
than  in  the  case  of  the  middle  section  ; and  they 
ii'Didil  be  smaller,  as  he  showed  diagrammati- 
cally,  if  the  plate  were  curved  ; but  the  plate  was 
Hat,  and  therefore  the  images  were  elongated 
from  the  lens-axis.  In  a portrait  group  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  the  middle  person  who  is 
represented  correctly,  the  others  being  slightly 
broadened  out  in  proportion  as  they  reach 
towards  the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  the  speaker 
humorously  suggested  that  if  a man  wanted  to 
appear  of  stouter  build  in  a j)botogra])h  than  he 
actually  was,  he  had  oidy  to  j)lace  himself  at 
the  extremity  of  a group.  Unfortunately,  tliere 
appears  to  be  no  metliod  by  which  a man  may 
be  photogra])hed  thinner  than  lie  really  is.  'fhe 
jioiut  was  further  pressed  home  by  a ])hotograph 
of  a cylinder,  really  higher  than  it  was  wide, 
which,  having  been  taken  at  the  side  of  the 


plate,  appeared  wider  than  it  was  high.  He 
also  drew  attention  to  the  flashlight  photographs 
at  dinners,  where  the  heads  of  individuals  at  the 
bottom  corners  were  unflatteringly  elongated. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  was  to  take  the  camera 
further  back,  or  remove  the  persons  to  a less 
humiliating  distance. 

The  last  cause  of  distortion  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  .Jones  was  that  which  arose  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  plate,  either  from  its  being  moved 
on  its  own  plane  or  on  an  axis  in  its  own  jilane. 
It  was  well  known  that  if  a plate  were  tipped  up 
in  a horizontal  axis  on  its  owm  plane,  it  made 
lines  convergent  which  should  be  parallel.  The 
convergent  lines,  however,  were  not  the  essence 
of  this  kind  of  distortion,  but  only  its  secondary 
effect.  If  the  jdate  were  sloj)ed  it  meant  that 
whatever  the  focal  length  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  image  was  reduced,  the  scale  of  repro- 
duction in  the  image  would  be  smaller  at  one 
end  than  at  the  other.  It  w'as  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  correct  such  distortion  by  re-co]>ying  on 
a sloping  plate,  or  with  a sloping  original. 
Workers  sometimes  sloped  the  plate  for  sufficient 
reasons,  but  it  might  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that 
if  the  plate  were  ever  slo])ed,  or  tlie  camera 
tipped  up  so  that  the  jdate  was  sloj)e<l.  in  order 
to  facilitate  focusing,  it  tended  to  exaggerate 
tliis  distortion. — The  Amuteur  Photographer , 
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The  Photograph  of  the  Home 

FLORA  LEWIS  MARBLE 


The  idea  that  a liome  is  the  house  just  as 
the  ])uilder  leaves  it  used  to  he  an  ac- 
cepted fact  among  all  classes  of  photo- 
graphers. To  take  a picture,  therefore,  they 
waited  until  the  leaves  were  all  otf  of  every  tree 
and  shruh  that  had  been  planted  about  the 
building ; then  they  photographed  every  hard 
line  of  it  in  glaring  sunshine,  tliat  not  a shingle 
or  a brick  should  lose  its  identity.  How  many 
such  photographs  we  have  seen,  and  recoiled 
from,  without  stopping  to  analyze  the  reason. 

Now,  however,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  surroundings  and  planting  of  a house 
have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  home  as  the 
house  itself.  The  bare  walls  of  many  a house 
might  he  set  down  in  a city-street,  or  on  a wild 
country  hillside,  yet  tlie  locality  makes  a vast 
difference  in  the  home-atmosphere  of  that  house. 
It  is  this  home-atmosphere  that  we  should  strive 
to  catcli  in  a photograph.  The  home-feeling  of 
a dwelling-house  is  its  individuality,  and  every 
house  that  is  a home  has  this  individuality,  just 
as  every  person  has  it. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  here  are  two  pictures 
of  a bungalow.  It  is  the  home  of  an  English 


gentleman  whose  love  of  flowers  harks  hack 
to  his  old  English  gardens.  The  first  ])i(^ture 
shows  the  bungalow  a month  after  the  builders 
left  it.  The  second  photograph  shows  the  bunga- 
low a year  later.  The  first  is  the  picture  of  a 
house,  illustration  No.  1 ; the  second  is  the 
home  of  an  artist,  see  No.  ‘2. 

Alany  difficulties  arise  in  the  ])ath  of  the 
home-photographer.  Often  the  position  of  the 
house  makes  jncture-taking  a difficult  task.  'Fo 
illustrate  this,  vve  will  consider  several  studies 
of  “ Kockgirt,”  a home  built  on  a rocky  hill 
which  slopes  away  from  the  building  in  every 
direction.  On  two  sides  the  hill  is  so  steep  as 
to  prevent  the  camera-man  from  getting  the 
entire  house  on  his  ground-glass.  Illustration 
No.  3 shows  this  difliculty.  It  is  a ])retty. 
homey  view  of  the  hillside,  giving  a glinqise  of 
the  roofs  of  the  house.  Fhe  picture  was  made  on 
a December  night  with  the  full  moon.  A com- 
mon, rectilinear  lens  was  used,  sto])])ed  down 
to  I".  S.  8,  and  given  half  an  hour  with  an  L 
( )rtho  plate.  The  })icture  is  full  of  the  sjiirit  of 
the  night,  hut  hardly  a j)hotogia])h  of  the  home. 

In  order  to  put  the  whole  house  on  the  plate. 
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the  camera-man  must  get  (juite  a distance  away 
from  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill.  Illustration 
No.  4 accomplishes  this,  but  the  view  is  bad 
because  the  small  orchard  in  the  foreground  is 
spotty  and  inartistic.  There  is  too  much  sky 
in  the  composition.  The  sky  had  to  be  intro- 
duced because  of  the  lack  of  good  foreground, 
'riiere  is  nothing  expressive  of  the  home-spirit 
in  the  picture,  and  from  every  point  of  view  it 
is  unsuccessful. 

Trying  to  better  conditions,  the  camera-man 
went  farther  a-field,  and  looked  back  at  Kock- 
girt  from  the  nearest  spot  where  the  hillside 
j)ermitted  him  to  get  the  whole  house.  See 
illustration  No.  5.  Here  he  had  more  bad  fore- 
ground of  another  sort,  and  the  whole  view 
lacks  character. 

Tlie  only  way  to  overcome  the  diflBculty  is  to 
use  an  enlarging  (telephoto)  lens.  With  this 
the  foreground  can  he  cut  out,  and  the  desired 
oliject  in  the  middle  distance  brought  close  to 
tlie  camera.  Illustration  No.  6 shows  a view  of 
Kockgirt  taken  from  almost  the  same  point  as 
No.  5.  A telephoto  lens  was  used,  and  its 
advantages  are  obvious. 

'I'o  get  in  intimate  touch  with  the  home,  the 
lines  of  the  whole  house  have  to  he  sacrificed, 
now  and  then,  and  only  a small  part  of  the 
building  put  in  the  picture.  No.  7 shows  Rock- 
girt  at  an  early  evening-hour  in  summer.  It 
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has  more  of  the  true  home-feeling  than  the  other 
picture. 

The  lighting  of  a picture  is  very  important. 
Often  a good  light-effect  alone  will  change  a 
commonplace  subject  into  one  full  of  interest. 
That  is  why  moonlight  photography  has  such 
charm.  All  the  unlovely  details  are  obliterated 
in  its  soft  glow,  and  only  beauty  of  form  re- 
mains. An  illustration  of  this  is  No.  9,  where 
a house,  by  daylight  gray  and  white,  with  a fore- 
ground showing  an  unkempt  corner  of  the 
garden,  has  assumed,  under  a mid-summer 
moon,  all  the  charm  of  a castle  in  Spain.  This 
picture  was  made  under  the  August  moon  with 
an  exposure  of  three  hours.  The  lens  was  wide 
open  and  an  L Ortho  plate  used. 

The  landscape  around  a home  is  not  to  he 
ignored.  It  is  the  setting  for  the  picture.  It 
gives  the  spirit  to  the  composition.  No.  10 
shows  a farm-cottage  set  among  its  fields.  The 
s))irit  of  the  house  would  not  he  expressed  with- 
out the  hills. 

No.  11,  the  view  from  a porch,  gives  one  an 
intimate  feeling  of  having  been  there.  It  is  this 
})ersonal  interest  in  his  subject  that  the  camera- 
man wants  to  arouse  in  home-pictures.  He 
needs  to  glorify  the  home-feeling,  and  write  a 
sermon  of  contentment  on  every  negative  for 
this  modern  world  of  unrest.  Stability  must  be 
in  the  air,  stability  and  restfulness. 
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Some  Phases  of  Pigment-Printing 

CASPAR  W.  MILLER,  M.D. 

(Condensed  from  a paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  The  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Feb.  12,  1913) 


WHEN  bichroniated  gum  is  exposed  it 
assumes  first  a semi-soluble,  then  a 
semi-resistant  condition  very  differ- 
ent from  the  definite,  hard  tanning  which  gelatine 
undergoes  ; and  it  is  this  behavior  of  gum  which 
largely  explains  the  production  of  halftone  in  a 
gum  print  exposed  from  the  front  and  developed 
by  friction.  The  exposure  is  so  timed  that  the 
light  penetrates  the  gum-pigment  everywhere 
quite  through  to  the  paper,  thus  making  the 
entire  coating  insoluble  ; hut  the  film  acquires 
the  power  to  resist  abrasion  according  to  the 
degree  of  light-action  each  portion  receives. 
Under  the  thin  parts  of  the  negative  the  expo- 
sure is  sufficient  to  cause  the  film  to  resist  the 
brush  entirely ; in  the  halftones  the  tanning  is 
less  thorough,  and  more  or  less  of  the  pigment 
can  be  removed ; under  the  most  dense  parts  of 
the  negative  the  film  will  he  only  slightly  resist- 
ant, and  the  lights  may  be  brought  up  to  white 
paper  if  desired. 

This  method  of  reproducing  halftone  is  satis- 
factory only  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  of 
the  coating.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  film 
be  everywhere  sufficiently  exposed  to  render  it 
insoluble  all  the  way  to  the  paper ; but  the 
time  of  exposure  to  accomplish  this  end  will 
evidently  vary  according  to  the  differences  in 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gum  ; therefore,  in 
order  that  the  thin  spots  which  cover  the  high 
places  of  the  paper-texture  should  not  become 
too  much  exposed  before  the  gum  has  become 
glued  fast  at  the  low  places,  the  paper  should 
present  little  irregularity  of  surface,  so  that  the 
film  may  everywhere  have  about  the  same 
thickness ; also  that  thickness  should  be  kept 
as  slight  as  possible,  because  the  surface  of  the 
gum  must  not  become  very  hard  before  the 
light-action  has  reached  the  paper. 

In  ordinary  gum-printing  this  ideal  of  a uni- 
form thin  coating  cannot  be  realized  very  closely 
for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  not  practicable 
to  use  a very  smooth  paper  because  it  is  difficult 
to  coat,  the  tendency  being  for  the  j)igment 
mixture  to  follow  the  brush  rather  than  remain 
distributed  over  the  surface  ; neither  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  a very  thin  coating,  because  there 
must  be  a fair  amount  of  gum  in  the  mixture  in 
order  to  prevent  the  pigment  from  producing 
stain  by  becoming  permanently  embedded  in 


the  fibers  of  the  paper,  and  on  this  account  the 
viscosity  of  the  mixture  must  he  too  great  to 
allow  a very  small  quantity  of  it  to  be  extended 
over  a considerable  area.  When  dry  paper  is 
being  coated,  a fair  quantity  of  mixture  must  be 
taken  because  its  water  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  sponge-like  action  of  the  paper,  so  that  at 
each  instant  the  consistence  becomes  stiffer  and 
less  mobile.  These  difficulties  are  overcome  by 
coating  damp  instead  of  dry  paper,  as  suggested 
by  the  writer  to  this  Society  at  its  meeting, 
Oct.  10,  1900.  Paper  which  has  been  placed 
in  water  for  a short  time,  then  squeegeed  and 
freed  of  surface  water  hy  light  wiping,  is  easy 
to  coat  even  if  rather  smooth,  and  extremely 
little  coating-mixture  need  be  used  because  there 
is  virtually  no  absorption  of  water,  the  pores  of 
the  paper  being  already  almost  saturated  ; in- 
deed, the  water  seems  rather  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  coating  and  act  as  a lubricant,  facilitating 
the  spreading  of  the  small  amount  of  gum 
applied.  As  a result,  very  thin  coatings  can  be 
made  and  good  halftone  and  detail  obtained. 

If  we  are  to  apply  the  pigment  and  colloid  at 
the  same  time,  probably  no  better  method  has 
been  proposed  to  make  a very  attenuated  coat- 
ing. There  is,  however,  an  entirely  different 
plan  which  offers  even  greater  possibilities. 
We  may  coat  the  paper  twice,  first  with  at 
least  a part  of  the  colloid,  then  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  colloid  and  the  pigment.  This 
was  apparently  first  done  by  Artigue,  who,  in 
1889,  exhibited  in  Paris  prints  which  showed 
excellent  halftone,  and  produced  by  coating  an 
extremely  thin,  even  layer  of  gum-lampblack  on 
gelatinized  paper.  The  Artigue  paper  gave 
results  that  attracted  much  attention ; but  the 
primuples  upon  which  it  was  based  seem  for 
several  years  to  have  been  neglected.  How- 
ever, in  190o,  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Karlsruhe, 
demonstrated  a ]>aper  made  by  putting  on  first 
a plain  gelatine  film,  and  over  this  a thin  layer 
of  gelatine  containing  the  pigment.  About  this 
time  were  also  placed  on  the  market  several 
commercial  papers  prepared,  apparently,  along 
about  the  same  lines. 

More  recently,  Malcolm  Arbuthnot  has  pro- 
])osed  the  further  variation  of  adding  sugar  to 
the  gelatine  with  which  the  paper  is  first  coated, 
then,  for  the  subsecpient  coat,  using  nothing  but 
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the  pigment,  water  and  the  glycerine  or  other 
medium  in  which  the  pigment  is  ground.  His 
directions  for  producing  this  paper  are  simple 
and  concise,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
The  paper  is  pinned  to  a drawing-board,  and 
by  means  of  a camel-hair  mop  soaked  with  a 
solution  of 

Nelson  No.  1 <;elatine  , . . l'>  grains 

Lump  sugar  15  , , 

Water  1 oz. 

After  this  solution  has  been  well  worked  into 
the  paper  the  excess  is  removed  by  lightly  wip- 
ing the  surface  with  butter  muslin,  using  a 
polishing  motion.  The  general  advantages  of 
applying  the  coating  in  two  stages  are  that  since 
the  first  coat  contains  no  pigment  there  is  no 
danger  of  causing  staining  with  it  and  the  col- 
loid solution  may  be  very  dilute  ; and  since  the 
pigment  solution  need  also  contain  very  little  col- 
loid, it  is  easy  to  spread  it  in  an  extremely  tliin 
layer.  If  the  colloid  coatings  lie  wiped,  as  here 
recommended,  thinness  is  also,  of  course,  fa- 
vored by  direct  removal  of  part  of  the  colloid. 
At  the  end  of  a half  hour  or  so  the  coating 
operation  is  repeated.  As  a rule  two  coatings 
are  sufficient,  but  three  or  four  can  be  used. 
After  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  from  the 
last  gelatine  coating  it  is  at  convenience  ]iig- 
mented,  tube  watercolors  being  \ised  for  this 
purpose.  Squeeze  out  two  or  three  inches  of 
pigment,  and  slightly  thin  with  water  until  it  is 
quite  liquid,  but  absolutely  opaque  when  spread 


upon  white  paper.  The  pigment  is  now  spread 
upon  the  gelatine  coating  by  means  of  the 
camel-hair  mop,  and  after  being  well  worked 
upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  the  surplus  is 
taken  up  by  the  application  of  a badger-hair 
softener.  The  coating  must  be  blended  entirely 
down,  that  is,  until  surface-dry.  Sensitizing 
may  be  either  by  immersion  or  by  spirit  sensi- 
tizer. The  negative  must  be  a good,  strong  one, 
not  the  kind  useil  for  gum-printing.  After  ex- 
posure, soak  for  ten  minutes  in  warm  water, 
keejiing  fully  immersed,  then  develop  with  spray 
of  hot  water. 

When  all  the  conditions  are  favor.able,  this 
process  is  capable  of  giving  excellent  results, 
and  Mr.  Arlmthnot  has  performed  a real  service 
in  describing  so  simple  a means  for  the  pro- 
duction of  very  useful  printing-material,  which 
will  give  a virtually  straight  rendering  of  the 
negative  as  well  as  a certain  amount  of  control  ; 
and  it  seems  rather  a matter  of  astonishment 
that  it  has  attracted  so  little  attention  in  the 
two  years  since  it  was  jiublislied.  Possibly 
the  exjilanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  th.at  the 
reipiireinents  are  more  exacting  than  would  be 
imagined  by  simply  reading  Arbutbnot’s  desci  i])- 
tion,  and  it  is  proposed  to  jioint  out  some  of 
them  as  they  have  ajipeared  during  considerable 
jiersonal  exjierience  ; also  to  suggest  a modifica- 
tion by  wbicli  the  ease  of  working  and  the  range 
of  usefulness  are  increased.  'Fhe  jirocess  will 
accoi’dingly  be  gone  over  in  detail. 
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The  Paper 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a really  satis- 
factory coating  on  smooth  paper,  as  the  gelati- 
nized surface  is  slippery  to  the  pigment.  For 
this  reason  it  is  mucli  easier  to  use  a ]>aper  with 
grain,  but  this  grain  should  be  line  and  sharp  : 
an  irregular  surface  of  large  smooth  undulations 
(an  exaggerated  illustration  of  which  being  the 
so-called  egg-shell  paper)  is  of  no  advantage. 
The  l.,andseer  cartridge  paper,  recommended  by 
Arhuthnot,  does  not  seem  to  he  available  in  this 
C(umtry,  hut  a variety  of  drawing-])apers,  par- 
ticularly the  medium  grade  German  ]»apers,  can 
he  used  ; a very  good,  somewhat  rough  paper  of 
this  class  being  the  “ Ajax,  medium  weight,  line 
grain,”  sold  Ity  F.  A\'eher  A Co.  as  number  dO40. 
This  is  well  sized  and  requires  nothing  but  two 
coats  of  the  three  to  one  hundred  gelatine-sugar 


to  prepare  it  for  pigmenting.  Another  paper  of 
(piite  different  character  is  the  “ Gum-bichro- 
mate paper,”  sold  by  the  Chas.  Beck  Company, 
of  Philadelphia.  This  is  somewhat  cheaper 
than  the  first  named,  is  not  quite  so  strong  and 
well-sized,  and  has  not  so  pretty  a grain  ; yet  it 
works  well  and  is  useful,  particularly  for  small 
ju'ints  up  to,  say,  8 x 10.  The  back  should  be 
coated,  as  this  has  a fine,  regular  grain  which, 
when  wet,  rises  and  becomes  fairly  sharp, 
whereas  the  face  has  the  smooth  irregnlarity 
already  mentioned,  which  presents  a pleasing 
ap])earance  to  the  eye  but  takes  the  coating  less 
w'ell.  This  ])aper  usually  works  satisfactorily 
with  the  two  coats  of  gelatine-sugar,  or  may  also 
receive  first  a coat  of  or  2 ]>er  cent  hard 
gelatine,  with  or  without  chrome  alum,  which 
coat  is  apjdied  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  gela- 
tine-sugar. ( CoHcluded  in  'Tnh/  issue.) 
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The  Pocket  Kodak  and  Telephotography 

T.  W.  KILMER,  M.D. 


My  small  Pocket-Kodak  has  been  my 
constant  com})anion  for  years.  We 
have  landscaped,  portraited,  genred, 
interiored  and  copied  together,  side  hy  side. 
We  have  encountered  sunshine  and  storm  ; we 
have  seen  winter  and  summer.  Although  my 
little  Kodak  could  do  almost  anything  along 
lines  photographic,  it  fell  just  a little  hit  short 
when  I asked  it  to  bring  near  some  distant 
object.  Often  have  we  been  in  a crowd  at  a 
ball-game  ; many  a time  have  we  stood  watch- 
ing athletic  events,  horse-races  and  the  like,  and 
wished  so  hard  to  be  allowed  just  a little  bit 
nearer  our  goal  whence  we  might  record  per- 
manently some  important  or  interesting  event, 
and  still  have  the  figures  on  our  film  large 
enough  to  make  a good  contact  print  or  en- 
largement. 

Now,  liowever.  we  fear  nothing.  We  have 
attained  the  seemingly  unattainable,  defined  the 
indefinable,  explained  the  inexplainable  and  are 
just  about  to  unscrew  the  inscrutable.  A Cooke 
Telar  lens  and  Eastman  Speed-Film  have  solved 
the  problem.  Even  the  ordinary  N.  C.  Film 
will  give  astonishingly  good  results,  (dwners  of 
Kodaks  — and  there  are  many  of  you  — listen  1 
Get  your  nearest  Kodak  man  to  procure  for  you 
a Telar  lens,  either  combination  of  which  to  fit 
your  Kodak  Compound  Shutter,  and  to  lie  inter- 
changeable with  your  regular  doublet  or  your 
anastigmat.  But  you  say,  “ We  cannot  change 
quickly  from  our  usual  lens  to  our  telephoto.” 
Yes,  you  can.  You  may  buy  spools  of  six  ex- 
posures or  the  “ double  twos,”  and  there  is  not 
one  of  you  but  will  make  at  least  four  exposures 
in  succession  whether  you  use  the  ordinary  lens 
or  the  telephoto.  Your  Kodak  will  not  close, 
you  remark,  when  tlie  telejihoto  is  in  position. 
No.  it  will  not  : Init  by  several  turns  of  the 
wrist  the  front  combination  of  the  tele]ilioto  is 
unscrewed  from  tlie  shutter,  tucked  into  your 
pocket  and.  snaji ! the  Kodak  front  is  closed. 
The  two  small  elements  of  your  regular  lens  in 
one  pocket,  the  small  front  combination  of  your 
telephoto  (about  the  size  of  a silver  quarter)  in 
the  other,  and  your  Kodak  slijiped  into  your 
overcoat  pocket  — that's  all  ! ^'ou  are  )ire- 
jiared  for  anything.  Your  telejdioto  works  at 
F/7.  fully  fast  enough  to  get  almost  anything 
you  desire. 

One  focusing-scale  for  regular  work,  and 
one  right  beside  it  for  telejihoto.  The  brilliant 
finder  answers  both  lenses,  if  you  will  remember 


that  the  telephoto  view  includes  much  less 
ill  the  tinder  than  ordinarily.  If  you  wish  to 
he  absolutely  accurate,  you  can  cut  a small  piece 
of  tin  to  include  your  telephoto-view,  paint  it 
black  and  slip  it  on  the  finder  when  using  the 
telephoto  lens. 

With  the  small  Pocket-Kodaks  e(|uipped  with 
compound  shutter,  the  speed  is  quite  sufficient 
to  guarantee  excellent  results.  Jumping  horses. 


baseball-plays,  aeroplanes,  athletic  events  and 
auto-races  — all  are  at  your  mercy  when  you 
have  your  Kodak  ecpiipped  as  is  mine.  Moun- 
tain scenery,  natural  history  subjects,  children 
at  play  and  just  plain,  unadulterated  landscapes 
show  up  amazingly  well,  making  possible  good 
prints  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
without  the  help  of  the  little  Pocket-Kodak  and 
telephotography. 


Production  of  Direct  Positives 

FREDERICK  B.  GILBERT 


AS  EVERYONE  who  has  delved  much 
into  photography  realizes,  there  are  many 
times  when  the  possibility  to  oldain  a 
positive  instead  of  a negative  directly  from  the 
camera  would  he  both  a convenience  and  an 
economy ; lantern-slides,  transparencies,  small 
positives  to  he  made  into  enlarged  negatives, 
and  ])ositives  for  use  in  the  Askau  Process  are 
instances.  There  have  been  several  processes 
suggested  for  producing  direct  positives,  hut 
they  have  all  been  either  too  complicated  or  too 
uiu^ertain  for  ])ractical  use.  The  best  of  these 
methods  was  worked  out  by  Eder,  •lahrhurh 
fill'  I'hotoiiriijihie,  10,  170,  1<S92,  in  which  he 
used  as  his  reverser  the  organic  com])ound  thi- 
ourea or  thioi'arhamide  — 

/NIP 

CS 

\N1T. 


recommending  particularly  the  double  salt  of 
this  compound,  tetra-thiourea  ammonium  bro- 
mide. His  work  apjiears,  however,  to  have  at- 
tracted little  attention,  probably  both  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  production  of  pos- 
itives at  that  time  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results. 

Recently  Messrs.  Frary,  Mitchell  and  Baker, 
of  the  ITniversity  of  Minnesota,  have  studied 
the  use  of  thiourea  and  its  compounds  in  the 
production  of  direct  positives  on  a thoroughly 
scientific  method  and  have  worked  out  a devel- 
oper, the  use  of  which  differs  only  from  the 
ordinary  develo])inent  in  that  it  takes  less  time. 
This  developer  and  method  were  described  in  a 
pajier  read  before  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  New  York, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  P/u/sical  Chem- 
isfri/  for  January,  191J,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1. 
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T.  W.  KILMEK,  M.J). 


Solution  A 


Being  interested  in  the  production  of  direct 
positives  the  writer  has  tried  their  method  out, 
and  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  he  is 
taking  the  liberty  to  redescrihe  it,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a minor  detail  or  two  from  his  own 
experience,  for  the  readers  of  Photo— JIra. 

Messrs.  Frary,  Mitchell  and  Baker  find  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  ammonium  chloride  compound  of  thiourea 
instead  of  the  ammonium  bromide,  known  as 
tetra-thiourea  ammonium  chloride 

(CS  (NIL.  )4  NHCl). 

Unfortunately  this  compound  is  not  on  the  mar- 
ket, hence  it  must  be  prepared  by  the  worker. 
Thiourea,  Ammonium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac), 
and  alcohol  are  the  only  chemicals  re<piired  for 
this  purpose.  The  thiourea  can  l>e  ol)tained 
from  any  chemical  supply  house  and,  although 
it  is  somewhat  expensive,  only  a small  amount 
is  needed. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows  : 
MTigh  into  a small  beaker  or  other  container 
(non-metallic)  which  can  he  heated,  one  gram 
or  IT). 4 grains  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  into 
another  beaker  (i  grams  or  Oli.T  grains  of  thi- 
ourea. To  the  beaker  containing  tbe  ammo- 
nium chloride,  add  enough  So  per  cent  alcohol 
(made  by  taking  So  cubic  centimeters  of  ordi- 
nary Do  per  cent  alcohol  and  diluting  it  to  95 
cid)ic  centimeters,  or  proportionally  for  other 
units)  to  just  a little  more  than  moisten  it.  Then 
heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  stirring  all  the  time 
until  no  more  of  the  ammonium  chloride  goes 
int(j  solution,  and  then  add  a little  more  of  the 
S5  per  cent  alcohol  and  continue  stirring  and 
boiling,  adding  more  of  the  dilute  alcohol  as  re- 
(piired,  until  the  ammonium  chloride  has  just 
dissolved,  making  a nearly  saturated  solution. 
Proceed  similarly  with  the  thiourea,  using  the 
undiluted  95  per  cent  alcohol.  Now  having  ob- 
tained the  two  saturated  solutions,  bring  them 
both  to  lioiling  and  in  that  state  add  the  ammo- 
nium chloride  solution  to  the  thiourea  solution, 
stir  for  a minute  and  set  aside  to  cool.  On  cool- 
ing, the  tetra-thiourea  ammonium  chloride  sej)a- 
rates  out.  forming  an  apparently  solid  mass  in 
the  l)eaker.  This  is  removed  and  spread  u])on 
])aj)er  to  dry  or,  if  convenient,  the  alcohol  is 
pressed  out  l)etween  ])orous  tiles.  It  shoidd 
tlien  be  redissolved  in  tbe  least  (juantity  of  boil- 
ing alcohol,  allowed  to  recrystallize  out  and  given 
a hnal  wash  witli  cold  concentrated  alcohol.  The 
recrystallization  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  hut 
it  gives  a ])iirer  jnoduct. 

'I'he  following  is  tlie  formula  for  the  developer  : 


Water 200  com.  6%  oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry)  2.i.2  g-raras  390  grains 

Hydroquinone 4.2  gi  ams  (i.5  grains 

.Solution  B 

Water  200  com.  <5%  oz. 

.Sodium  carbonate  (dry)  00.4  grams  835  grains 

Solution  C 

Water 1000  ccni.  34  oz. 

Tetra-thiourea  ammo- 
nium chloride 1 gram  15.5  grains 

For  use  mix  A 1 part 

B 1 part 

C 2 parts 


The  exposure  for  plates  intended  for  positives 
should  be  about  twice  as  long  as  would  be 
retjuired  to  produce  a negative.  Overexposure, 
however,  should  be  avoided ; for  an  exposure 
much  more  than  twice  normal  will  give  a very 
dense,  flat  negative  and  probably  no  positive 
at  all. 

With  the  exception  of  temperature  the  develop- 
ment is  the  same  as  for  negatives.  The  control 
of  the  temperature  of  the  developer  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  temperature  must  be  kept  between 
15  degrees  and  18  degrees  Centigrade  or  59 
degrees  and  64  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  these 
limits  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  ; for  a very 
small  change  in  temperature  causes  an  enormous 
change  in  the  action  of  the  developer.  The 
negative  image  appears  first  and  then  the  plate 
appears  to  fog.  after  which  the  positive  can  be 
clearly  seen  by  transmitted  light.  The  positive 
image  is  quite  strong  and  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overdevelop.  Its  color  is  sepia  or  pur- 
plish red,  while  the  negative  is  black  but  very 
transparent.  If  the  negative  image  is  too  heavy, 
it  indicates  overexposure  ; a foggy  positive 
indicates  underexposure.  The  time  of  develop- 
ment is  from  three  to  four  minutes. 

Plates  of  moderate  speed  give  the  best  results. 
The  above  stated  formula  is  for  such  plates  as 
Cramer  Crown,  or  Banner  X,  .Seed  26  or  27 
and  Eastman  films.  For  Seed  Process  plates 
2.6  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  should  be  added 
to  each  100  cubic  centimeters  of  normal  devel- 
oper, and  Lumiere  Blue  Label,  4 grams  to  each 
100  cubic  centimeters. 

In  making  lantern-slides,  the  exposure  should 
be  less  than  that  recpiired  to  make  a negative 
and  the  (leveloj)er  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  Line-drawings,  how- 
ever, may  be  reproduced  in  strong  contrasts  by 
full  exposure  and  normal  developer. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Intensifying  of  Autochromes 

Many  of  the  younger  autocliroinists  seem 
to  he  in  doubt  regarding  tlie  intensifica- 
tion of  autochromes,  althougli  in  serious  practice 
redevelopment  is  frequently  considered  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  many  workers  achieve  a 
very  nice  balance  of  exposure  and  development 
and  very  rarely  resort  to  intensification.  When 
an  autochromist  aims  at  the  correct  value  and 
strength  of  a certain  color  which  is  difficult  to 
get  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  intensifies  his  ])late  ; 
hut  then  he  gives  an  exposure  in  excess  of  what 
would  he  considered  normal.  A very  thin,  Hat 
autochrome  may  generally  he  saved  l>y  intensi- 
fication. 

In  portraiture,  the  intensifying  of  autochromes 
is  often  deemed  desirable  on  account  of  certain 
shades  of  color  in  a sitter's  costume,  which  are 
difficult  to  interpret.  Tlie  general  practice  is 
first  to  soften  the  film  in  clear,  cold  water  for  a 
very  brief  period  ; then  transfer  the  plate  to  a 
weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  intensify  it  in  a solution 
consisting  of  a citric  acid  and  pyro  solution  and 
one  composed  of  water  and  silver  nitrate.  The 
plate  is  then  cleared,  fixed  and  washed,  all 
these  operations  being  conducted  in  daylight. 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  well  to  refer  to 
a French  autochromist  who  has  )>een  able  to 
obtain  highly  satisfactory  results  with  auto- 
chrome plates  which  have  been  kej)t  l>y  him  for 
six  months,  although  the  life  of  autochrome 
plates  is  extremely  limited.  In  tliis  case  the 
])lates  gave  perfect  results  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  special  treatment.  The  jilates 
were  kejjt  as  originally  placed  in  the  box  liy  the 
manufacturers.  One  can  hardly  expect  auto- 
chrome plates  to  behave  as  well  as  this  after 
they  have  been  trans])orted  across  the  ocean, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  even  the  most  care- 
fully packed  sensitive  material  and  fluids  are 
affected  by  the  conditions  which  prevail  on 
salt  water. 

Significant  Plate-Labels 

Labels  of  single  colors  have  been  usetl  for 
a long  time  to  indicate  a standard  of 
superiority.  Thus  the  blue  label,  as  applie<l  to 
beverages  and  condiments,  stands  for  siqireme 
excellence.  Similarly,  the  Blue  Book  is  a pub- 
lication issued  in  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy 


of  England,  and  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society 
(blue  bloods)  in  the  Ignited  States.  Blue  is 
also  the  color  chosen  to  denote  supreme  merit 
at  competitive  exhibitions,  be  the  fortunate 
object  a picture,  an  animal  or  a motor-car.  In 
industrial  photography,  uni-colored  labels  are 
affixed  to  packages  of  dryplates  to  indicate  a 
special  degree  of  sensitiveness  : but  as  the  colors 
of  these  labels  seem  to  be  chosen  at  random, 
the  practice  is  of  no  scientific  value.  Thus, 
while  the  highest  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  one 
maker’s  product  is  expressed  by  a blue  label, 
the  corresponding  speed  of  another’s  manufac- 
ture is  indicated  by  a label  of  another  color  — 
red,  green  or  yellow. 

Would  not  the  interests  of  photogra})hers  be 
better  served  if  the  manufacturers  adopted  a 
series  of  colors  with  reference  to  their  order  of 
light-intensity  as  expressed  by  the  colors  in  the 
spectrum  ? The  dryplate  of  commerce,  which 
at  present  j)ossesses  the  utmost  sensitiveness,  is 
produced  by  Lumiere-Jougla,  and  is  indicated 
by  a violet  label,  the  first  visible  color  in  the 
spectrum  and  also  the  most  actinic.  The  choice 
of  this  color  is  obviously  significant.  If  other 
manufacturers  who  may  desire  to  ]>ut  on  the 
market  a dryplate  of  equal  speed,  and  to  label  it 
violet,  it  would  he  a matter  of  universal  con- 
gratulation. The  (dates  next  in  the  scale  t)f 
speed,  JI.  A I).  400,  could  bear  a label  of  a 
pronounced  (deej))  blue  color;  next  yellow,  fol- 
lowed by  red.  Elates  of  intermediate  speed 
could  be  designated  by  labels  of  intervening 
colors  — green  (between  blue  and  yellow), 
orange  (between  yellow  and  red)  ; whereas  a 
plate  low  in  the  scale  of  sensitiveness  could  be 
labeled  wliite.  If,  in  addition,  and  for  the  sake 
of  scientific  accuracy,  (dates  marked  in  such  a 
way  were  to  bear  the  actual  s(ieed-value  of 
llurter  A 1 friffield,  the  consumer’s  cu()  of  bliss 
would  be  well-nigb  full. 

N? 

Tkchxic  is  absolutely  necessary  in  (ihoto- 
gra()by,  and  an  ordinary  mechanie  becomes  aii 
ex()ert  workman  — but  you  might  as  well  give 
a ()ri'/,e  to  the  cai()enter  who  builds  a beautiful 
building,  instead  of  to  the  arcldteet  who  designed 
it,  as  to  select  ()rize-()hofogra()hs  according  to 
pro()er  ex(iosure,  tone-value  and  light  and  shade. 
It  is  the  exjiression  of  thought  tliat  cotints,  just 
as  the  beautiful  building  ex(uesses  tbe  mind  of 
the  architect. — William  Sheirpll  Ellis. 
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General  Subjects 

I SUPPOSE  there  are  many  “ pet  negatives  ” which 
have  been  waiting  their  chance  in  this  all-inclusive  com- 
petition. Pictures  that  failed  to  classify  under  any  par- 
ticular subject  chosen,  yet  seem  of  prize-winning 
quality,  and  lack  only  the  opportunity  to  present  them- 
selves to  win  fame  and  fortune  for  their  authors. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  then  is  probably  that 
of  printing-medium.  In  what  guise  will  this  favorite 
picture  make  the  best  appearance  and  convey  most  suc- 
cessfully to  others  the  impression  that  was  made  upon 
the  artist  by  the  scene  he  has  tried  to  portray  ? It  is 
astonishing  what  diverse  results  can  be  obtained  from  a 
negative  by  the  use  of  different  methods  in  the  printing. 

It  is  the  print  upon  which  judgment  is  passed,  and 
one  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its  merits. 

When  one  sees  a beautiful  picture  by  a master  of 
photography,  one  is  disposed  to  be  almost  envious  of  his 
ability  and  thinks,  “ What  a perfect  negative  that  must 
be ! ” As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  ijuite  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  that  same  negative  in  the 
hands  of  a novice  would  yield  only  a muddy  and  hope- 
lessly mediocre  result  that  would  never  be  honored  with 
a second  look.  On  the  other  hand,  this  unpromising 


negative,  which  to  us  seems  utterly  hopeless,  might,  in 
more  experienced  hands,  yield  a print  of  entirely  un- 
suspected beauty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  idea  which  we 
wish  the  picture  to  convey.  Is  it  to  be  a low-toned, 
quiet  evening  with  subdued  light  and  transparent 
shadows  ? Or  do  we  wish  to  cause  the  observer  to 
loosen  bis  coat  by  reason  of  the  brilliance  of  our  hot 
noonday  sunlight  ? 
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If  the  former,  then  we  should  choose  a gray-toned 
paper,  perhaps  a platinum,  and,  if  our  plate  is  somewhat 
strong  in  contrasts  for  the  effect  desired,  we  should 
print  it  in  direct  sun,  and,  if  even  then  the  lights  are  a 
bit  too  strong,  we  expose  the  print,  for  a moment  only, 
to  a strong  light  after  removal  from  the  frame. 

Further  hints  to  Guilders:  — Having  obtained  the 
best  result  possible  in  a low-toned,  cool  gray  print,  do 
not  make  the  mistake,  still  so  frequent  in  prints  sent  to 
the  Guild,  to  choose  a warm  gray  or  even  a brown 
mount.  Keep  your  print  and  mount  in  harmony. 

If  it  is  the  opposite  impression  you  wish  to  give,  that 
of  warm  summer  sunlight  at  full  brilliancy,  then  select 
a warm  gray  or  sepia  tone,  and  aim  at  contrast  in  your 
print ; for  the  stronger  your  sunlight,  the  heavier  your 
shadows. 

Some  of  the  “Etching”  papers,  particularly  when 
coated  on  buff  stock,  give  a very  pleasing  mellow,  golden 
quality  desirable  in  this  sort  of  work.  This  time  do  not 
print  by  strong  sun,  but  either  in  a dull  day  or  under 
ground-glass.  If  a gaslight  paper  is  used,  select  one 
that  will  give  good  contrast.  If  your  negative  is  thin 
or  weak,  it  will  require  a paper  of  Regular  Velox  or 
Hard  X Azo  grade. 

A print  strong  in  contrast,  as  this  will  be,  allows  a 
mount  having  a line  of  contrasting  value.  Mind,  I say 
value,  not  color  ! That  is  very  seldom  allowable  ; but 
if  your  print  is  in  sepia  tones,  a line  of  a cream  or  tan 
tint  showing  between  tones  of  darker  brown  will  often 
repeat  the  tones  of  the  picture  in  a very  pleasing 
manner. 

The  matter  of  color  is  a very  vital  one  and  a good 
bit  of  thought  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

A rvinter-scene  portrayed  in  brown  or  green  strikes 
one  at  once  as  inappropriate.  A cool  gray  will  show 
the  scene  almost  as  it  looked  in  Nature.  An  autumn 
picture  in  shades  of  red  or  brown  is  much  more  satisfy- 
ing than  it  would  be  in  the  gray,  while  the  seaview 
lends  itself  to  treatment  in  blue  or  green. 

The  carbon  process  gives  one  limitless  choice  of  color 
and  is  so  simplified  in  the  Ozobrome  method  that  it  is 
within  the  powers  of  almost  anyone,  and  surely  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  anything  more  fascinating  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a carbon  print. 

Another  vital  (juestion  is  that  of  trimming.  A good 
way  to  study  a print  for  this  purpose  is  to  have  cut  from 
neutral-toned  cardboard  two  pieces  of  such  a shape  that, 
when  slipped  over  each  other,  a rectangular  opening  can 
be  formed  of  any  size  or  shape.  ( Each  piece  of  cardboard 
represents  a right  angle  with  each  end  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  width.)  Lay  these  over  your  print  and  slip 
them  up  or  down  to  right  or  left  until  you  have  elimi- 
nated what  objectionable  features  you  can  and  decided 
on  the  best  shape  to  suit  your  composition. 

If  you  will  pardon  a personal  illustration,  the  print  of 
“ The  Pasture-Road,”  that  took  first  prize  in  the 
Photo-Eka  many  years  ago,  was  made  from  a plate 
which  at  first  seemed  a total  failure.  Crossing  a field, 
after  taking  another  view,  my  eye  was  attracted  to  the 
old  road  and  the  birch-tree  ; but  a shower  threatened  and 
time  was  short.  I set  up  the  camera,  but  was  not 
pleased  with  the  view  on  the  ground-glass.  However, 
as  the  first  drops  of  the  shower  began  to  fall,  I made  no 
change  in  the  view-point.  The  holder  was  pu.shed  in 
hastily ; but  it  .slipped  by  and  fogged  one  end  of  my 
plate.  I had  no  lofty  aspirations  for  that  negative.  I 
assure  you. 

The  test  print  from  the  whole  plate  was  not  interest- 
ing and  I put  it  aside  as  a failure.  Hut  there  was  some- 
thing about  it  that  made  me  feel  there  bad  been  a 
“ picture  ” around  there,  somewhere,  which  I h.ad  failed 
to  locate.  By  cutting  one  inch  from  the  top.  and  three 


inches  from  the  right  side,  the  prize-winner  was  finally 
revealed,  when  the  print,  as  a whole,  would  never  have 
been  given  a second  glance.  The  moral  of  which  is  — 
trim,  trim  ruthlessly,  if  your  composition  gains  thereby. 

Perhaps  you  have  made  studies  for  entry  in  some 
former  competition  that  were  good  in  idea  and  line  but 
were  failures  technically  and  you  set  them  aside.  Are 
you  sure  their  case  is  hopeless  ? Have  you  tried  intensi- 
fication or  reduction  ? It  is  astonishing  how  a poor 
plate  can  be  improved.  When  it  seems  that  the  case  is 
entirely  beyond  remedy,  try  making  a glass  positive  and 
another  negative  from  that.  If  it  is  a case  of  thinness, 
choose  a contra.st  plate  (such  as  are  used  for  transpar- 
encies for  instance)  for  both  the  positive  and  new  nega- 
tive and  you  won’t  believe  your  eyes  when  you  see  the 
result.  This  is  a very  interesting  way  of  doing,  for  you 
can  work  on  all  three  plates  and  eliminate  objectionable 
features  or  emphasize  pleasing  ones  to  your  heart's 
content. 

Possibly  when  your  picture  is  trimmed  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  seems  too  small  to  make  a forcible  im- 
pression on  the  judges.  Enlargement  is  the  solution,  of 
course,  and  in  these  days  it  is  made  very  simple  by  the 
many  easy-working  devices  on  the  market.  If  your 
original  is  somewhat  harsh  or  too  wiry,  there  is  plenty 
of  chance  to  soften  it  and  give  whatever  degree  of  soft- 
ness and  diffusion  seems  best  suited  to  your  subject. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  in  contact  prints  by  inter- 
posing a thin  piece  of  glass  or  clear  celluloid  between 
the  negative  and  the  print. 

Let  us  see  your  best  possible  print  from  your  favorite 
plate  then,  or,  if  not  that,  then  a good  print  from  a dis- 
couraging beginning.  This  month’s  platform  is  broad  — 
there  is  room  for  you  all. 

It  is  my  con.stant  endeavor  to  put  into  each  effort  the 
best  of  which  I am  capable.  Thus  only  comes  sati.s- 
faction ; for  I am  convinced  that  if  a thing  is  worth 
doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well.  — Alice  F.  Foster. 

"Sg 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  Ed., 

Photo-Eba,  Boston,  F.  S.  .1. 

Dear  Sir:  — As  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Camera 

Club  of , I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 

that  of  the  members,  of  the  pictures  so  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  Photo-Era  to  exhibit  on  our  walls. 

This  set,  of  the  1911  competitions,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  artistic  I h.ave  ever  seen,  and  I hope  to  be 
able  to  produce  like  results  at  no  far  distant  day. 

1 .am  working  hard  and  trying  every  <lay  to  better  my 
work.  I recently  took  a picture  expres.sly  for  your 
“ Architectural  Subjects,”  for  the  March  competition, 
which  I will  send  shortly. 

I am  hoping  to  win  a prize  some  time  in  your  maga- 
zine, for  I certainly  aj)preciate  your  clear,  true  lialftone- 
cnts.  1 have  never  seen  more  perfect  reproductions, 
and  am  eagerly  waiting  to  see  one  of  mine  among'  your 
illustrations. 

While  I am  not  a subscriber  to  Photo-Era.  1 liave  it 
])ut  aside  every  month  at  the  dealer's.  1 buy  the  maga- 
zine in  this  way,  because  1 have  a fortv-five-minute  car 
ride  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  my  home,  and  to  go  to 
town  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  buy  my  pboto-supj)lies 
and  settle  in  the  street-car  with  Photo-Era,  is  a treat 
I look  forward  to  once  a month.  Please  do  not  mis- 
understand me,  Imt  consider  that  I am  only  trying  to 
ex])ress  my  opinion  of  <a  hook  winch,  in  my  estimation, 
le.ads  the  list  of  my  six  photographic  magazines,  taken 
regularly.  Kes])ectfully  yours, 

('has.  II.  I’ARTINtJTON. 


The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Monthly  Competitions 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month. 

Address  all  prints  for  competition  to  Photo-Era, 
Round  Robin  Guild  Editor,  SS3  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00;  Second:  Value  $5.00; 
Third:  Value  $2.50;  Honorable  Mention : Those  whose 
work  is  deemed  worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- 
winning' picture,  or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honor- 
able Mentions. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  auy  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  adverti.ses  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  instead 
of  supplies. 

Rules 

1 . These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-wbite  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  The  right  is  reserved  to  withhold  from  the  compe- 
titions all  prints  not  up  to  the  Photo-Era  standard. 

4.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  considered  eligible 
unless  return  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

5.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number , the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  s'hould  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light, plate  or  Jilm,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-jiostage  in  letter. 

t).  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  m,ay  be  sent  by  expre.ss,  Section 
1)  Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

Subjects  for  Competition  for  1913 

April  — “ Spring-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31 . 

May  — “ Park -Scenes.”  Closes  June  30. 

June  — “ Animal  Subjects.”  Closes  July  31. 

July  — “ Wild  Flowers.”  Clo.ses  August  ill. 

August  — “Marine-Studies.”  Closes  September  30. 
September  — “ Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  October  31. 
October — “ Rainy  Days.”  Closes  November  30. 

Novembei “Christmas  Cards.”  Closes  December  31. 

1 tecember  — “ Home-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 


Awards  — Flashlights 

First  Prize:  Edw.  B.  Getze. 

Second  Prize:  Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr. 

Third  Prize:  Alice  M.  Willis. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  A.  Amon,  Emma  C.  Durrant, 
Alice  F.  Foster,  John  W.  Gillies,  Alice  H.  Knight  and 
Hannah  Knight,  Harry  G.  Phister,  U.  Shindo,  Chas.  P. 
Weston. 

Monthly  Contests  for  Beginners 

In  these  contests  all  Guild  members  are  eligible  pro- 
vided THEY  HAVE  NEVER  RECEIVED  ANY  PRIZES  OR 

Honorable  Mentions  in  the  past,  from  any  source, 

AND  PROVIDED  ALSO  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
MAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 

All  prints  submitted,  except  prize-winners,  will  be 
returned  if  postage  is  sent  in  a separate  letter  with  the 
data.  The  rules  on  opposite  column  apply  here. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Subjects  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Timely  Advice  of  General  Interest 

The  Guild  Editor’s  initial  article  in  this  issue  is  on 
“ General  Subjects  ” and  written  for  the  benefit  of  every 
guilder,  with  a natural  exception  of  the  most  advanced 
workers.  The  subjects  contained  therein  apply  also  to 
the  needs  of  the  beginner,  in  this  department,  for  whose 
benefit  only  one  subject  for  competition  is  offered  by 
Photo-Era  throughout  the  year,  viz.,  “ General  ”. 

The  beginner,  in  particular,  should  realize  that  the 
study  of  pictures  published  in  Photo-Era  is  by  work- 
ers who  have  had  considerable  experience  in  managing 
difficult  problems  — in  selection  or  composition,  light- 
ing. the  treatment  of  figures  in  landscape,  wood-interiors, 
mountain-views  and  other  open-air  subjects.  For  this 
reason  the  beginner  should  study  and  analyze  the  pic- 
tures and  profit  by  the  lesson  they  teach.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  student  should  fail  to  comprehend  certain 
aspects  of  a picture ; or,  if  he  desires  information  on 
any  photographic  subject  in  which  he  is  interested,  he 
need  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  the  Guild  Editor,  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  receive  the  desired  knowledge. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 


In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  unable  to  use  $10.00  worth  of 
supplies  in  a short  time,  the  publisher  will  give  winners 
of  the  first  prize  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  prize,  or  a solid  silver  cup  of 
artistic  and  original  design,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Therefore,  winners  of  the  first  prize 
in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  monthly  competitions  will 
please  state  their  preference  after  they  shall  have  been 
notified  of  their  award. 
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artists'  corner 


FIRST  I'RIZE  FLASHLIGHTS 


EDW.  B.  GKTZE 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

licaders  unshing  informalion  upon  ani/  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invitnl 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Era,  3S3  Bogiston 
Btreet.  Boston.  If  a personal  rephj  is  desired , a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  he  enclosed. 


K.  C.  S.  — (a)  Tlie  suggested  method  of  local 
reduction  is  an  entirely  practical  one.  If  your  nega- 
tive is  a small  one,  your  retouching-medium  will  do  as 
a protective  varnish  ; but  if  a large  surface  is  to  he  cov- 
ered. a cheaper  medium  would  be  ; one  part  gum  sanda- 
rac  in  twenty-five  parts  benzole.  Remove  with  alcohol. 
It  will  not  injure  the  film,  which  is  protected  by  gelatine 
on  both  sides,  ih)  I do  not  think  it  possible  to  get  the 
same  contrast  on  Velvet  Rromide  as  on  Velox. 

F.  I.  — A fixing-bath  with  Potassium  Metabisul- 
phite is  made  as  follows  : 


A 

Water  64  ounces 

Hypo  16  ounces 

B 

Water  HI  ounces 

Potassium  Metahisulphite  . I’l*  ounces 

Chrome  Alum  1 ounce 


.1.  R.  W.  — A good  article  on  Paper-Negatives  may 
he  found  in  the  issue  of  Photo-Era  for  duly,  1 90S. 

Do  not  think  you  will  find  the  soft  bromide  ajipre- 
ciably  quicker  than  the  enameled. 

After  a little  experience  you  should  be  able  to  get 
good  results  with  your  camera  and  copying-lens. 

Read  the  heading  of  this  department  for  information 
as  to  the  Guild. 

A.  \^. — The  best  treat7iient  for  underexposure  is 
to  pour  off  the  normal  developer  when  you  find  the  plate 
coming  nji  too  slowly  and  with  too  Tnuch  contrast,  and 
flood  the  plate  with  water  at  about  7<)  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. Cover  the  tray  and  let  it  stand  for  lo  or  26 
minutes,  when  you  will  find  that  your  shadows  have 
btiilt  up  considerably.  Then  pour  oft'  water  and  return 
the  normal  developer  to  build  u))  re(iuired  density. 

II.  M.  — For  cleansing  trays  used  for  develo]iing 
gaslight  ])apers,  take  a weak  solution  of  nitric  acid  ; or 
the  cleansing-hath  for  Platinum  juints  (muri.itic  acid 
1 ounce  to  66  of  water)  will  answer  the  |inrpose. 

F.  P>.  Prints  of  Ferns  and  Leaves.  7'es.  indeed, 
lirints  of  great  beauty  may  be  made  directly,  also  from 
the  more  simple  forms  of  flowers.  When  the  texture  is 
most  delicate  in  these  spring  months,  is  the  best  season 
for  such  work.  Arrange  your  design  on  a clean  glass  in 
your  i)rinl ing-frame  and  place  your  ])a]ier  in  position, 
chunping  in  the  hack  with  a not  too  stiff  sjiring.  Print 
until  background  is  deejily  tinted.  develo]i  and  fix  as 

A Constant  Reader.  — It  is  strange  hut  true,  that 
reliable  schools  for  retouching  are  rare  ; but  we  rider 
you  with  satisfacti(7ii  to  the  Tri-B  .System  of  Phot.o- 
Retmiching,  Box  152,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  Mr.  Kenneth  II. 
Bainford.  manager. 


B into  A while  stirring  well. 


TIRED  OUT 
SECOND  PRIZE 
FLASHLIGHTS 
WM.  LUDLUM,  JR. 


C.  S.  — If  you  have  a ray-filter  whose  factor  you 

do  not  know,  the  best  thing  is  to  make  experimental  ex- 
posures until  you  determine  it.  Set  up  your  camera  and 
make  a normal  exposure  without  the  screen  ; then  give 
with  the  screen  an  exposure  twice  as  long,  one  three 
times  and  one  four  times  as  long.  In'  this  way  you  can 
determine  the  depth  of  your  filter  and,  once  this  has 
been  found,  your  future  exposures  can  be  made  with  a 
degree  of  certainty. 

P.  S. — The  <iue.srion  of  what  stop  to  use,  is  easy 
when  you  understand  the  principle.  The  rays  that  pass 
through  the  center  of  a lens  are  the  ones  that  make  the 
sharpest  image.  Therefore,  the  smaller  your  stop, 
permitting  only  these  center  rays  to  reach  the  plate,  the 
sharper  your  image.  But  the  more  light  is  shut  out,  the 
longer  must  he  your  exposure.  The  largest  stoji,  then, 
allowing  the  most  light  to  pass,  re(iuires  the  shortest 
exposure;  for  the  medium  stoj)  double  the  time,  and  for 
the  sm.allest,  double  that  for  tlie  medium  stop. 

If  your  camera  has  only  the  one  instantaneous  expo- 
sure. tlien  use  the  largest  stop  for  all  ordinary  work, 
using  the  smaller  ones  only  for  sea-views  or  very 
distant  hills  without  darVi  foreground.  If  a Speed  I’ilm 


is  used,  the  medium  stop  may  do  for  any  but  very  near 
or  dark  objects. 

F.  A.  W.  — For  handy  emergency  weights,  when 
no  standard  methods  of  weighing  are  at  hand.  United 
States  coins  may  be  used.  The  weights  given  in  the 
following  table  are  near  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses : 

Dime  40  grains 

Cent  . .')0  grains 

Nickel  80  grains 

One-quarter  dollar  100  grains 

One-half  dollar  200  grains 

One  dollar  400  grains 

By  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  a great  many 
different  weights  can  be  made  with  these  coins.  For 
instance,  to  obtain  a weight  of  ten  grains,  place  a cent 
on  one  side  of  the  scales  and  a dime  on  the  other,  and 
then  add  enough  of  the  chemical  to  balance  it. 

When  developing,  don't  use  “ Dam-it-ol  ” ; it  ruins 
your  character.  — T.  IF.  Kilmer. 
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DINNER-BELLS 
THIRD  PRIZE 


FLASHLIGHTS 
ALICE  WILLIS 


Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eka, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accomjjanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
pmrticulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  flm,  stop  used, 
exposure,  elevelopex  and  printing-process. 


J.  W.  K.  — Grandmother  is  very  dear  and  lier  por- 
trait is  well  managed  with  a few  exceptions.  As  it  now 
is,  it  would  he  improved  by  trimming  an  inch  from  the 
back  ; but  it  would  have  been  even  Ijetter  if  so  taken 
that  the  figure  was  back  a hit  mfire  from  the  window 
and  the  larger  division  could  have  been  the  dark  of  the 
wall  rather  than  the  light  of  the  wuidow-space.  'J'hen 
the  position  of  head  is  unfortunate,  as  the  tie  hides 
what  I judge,  from  the  rest  of  the  face,  must  he  a fine 
chin. 


E.  jSI.  — Your  portrait  of  the  old  gentleman  is  well 
lighted  and  very  satisfactory  with  the  one  drawback  of 
the  wicker  chair.  The  straight  line  of  its  hack  behind 
the  head  is  somewhat  annoying. 

A.  T.  B.  — Your  print  of  cows  by  river  bank  has 
possibilities.  The  picture  is  included  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  Trim  away  all  but  one  inch  in  height  and 
one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length  and  enlarge  all  it 
will  stand.  Your  prints  would  be  improved  if  you  use 
“Special”  instead  of  “ Hegular  ” Velox.  They  are 
rather  harsh. 

F.  G. — In  the  spring  roadway,  yonr  road  disapjjears 
so  abruptly  that  you  lose  the  effect  of  a proper  per- 
spective. Had  yon  gone  on  a few  steps  farther,  perhaps 
the  view  around  the  corner  would  have  saved  the  day. 

A.  E.  — In  taking  this  picture  of  “ Pussy  ” you  have 
over-straine<l  the  capacity  of  yonr  lens.  Although  called 
of  “ univer.sal  focus,”  the  lens  on  a hand-camera  will  not 
give  sharp  definition  at  less  than  six  feet  or  so,  and 
even  if  sharp  the  image  would  be  distorted  or  “out  of 
drawing.”  Better  not  try  for  so  large  an  image  until 
you  have  a larger  camera. 
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PRACTICE-HOUR 

HOXURAKLE  MENTION  FLASHLIOMTS 


ALICE  E.  FOSTER 


A.  B. — -The  figure  itself  in  your  window-portrait  is 
very  well  handled,  but  I would  trim  enough  from  the 
top  to  take  off  the  corner  of  picture-frame  and  the  hori- 
zontal window-casing,  also  I would  trim  from  the  right 
up  to  the  perpendicular  window-bar.  The  hand  in  the 
lap  is  in  somewhat  an  ugly  pose.  Turned  on  the  back 
it  would  give  a better  line  of  the  wrist  and  arm. 

K.  T.  — A very  pretty  pose  and  lighting,  but  the 
lamp-shade  is  too  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  head  and 
is  on  the  same  level.  The  picture  would  be  much 
better  in  composition  were  tbe  lamp  out  of  it  and  the 
photograph  or  something  a hit  higher  j)ut  in  the  same 
position.  As  it  is,  1 should  trim  two  inches  from  the 
right  and  one-half  inch  from  the  left. 

A.  II.  — Both  pictures  submitted  are  admirable.  You 
were  fortunate  in  your  model,  and  both  posing  and  light- 
ing are  fine.  If  the  white  line  were  trimmed  away  and 
the  prints  mounted  simply  on  the  dark  foundation  monnt. 
I think  you  would  find  they  would  gain  much  in  dignity 
and  the  lights  would  come  out  more  pleasingly. 

A.  1).  B.  — Your  “Basket-Maker"’  is  a very  pretty 
study  in  lighting.  A trifle  more  reflected  light  would 
have  brought  out  the  outline  of  the  head  better.  I 
think,  without  injuring  the  effect.  As  it  is,  the  light  is 
too  strong  on  the  hands  and  basket  for  the  subdued 
light  of  the  face. 

K.  E.  J.  — Your  view  is  very  interesting,  but  too 
comprehensive.  You  commit  an  error  in  composition, 
common  even  among  ])ainters,  viz.,  combining  two  dis- 
tinct pictures  in  one.  d'he  left  half  of  your  print  is  a 
pretty  and  complete  picture  of  a stone-bordered  brook 
in  the  woods.  The  other  half  is  a country-road,  trees 
eacli  side,  running  about  fifty  feet  alongside  of  the 
l)rook.  Cut  vertically  left  of  oak. 


Burghausen 

A VALFEn  subscriber  wishes  to  know  why,  in  referring 
to  the  pictorial  beauty  of  Adolf  Eyermann’s  “ Burg- 
hausen,” reproduced  in  April  Photo-Era,  the  Editor 
failed  to  point  out  its  grave  defect — the  prominent 
horizontal  line  which  cuts  the  picture-area  in  halves. 

While  the  point  is  well  taken,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  often  the  violation  of  a principle  in  compo- 
sition may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  an  important 
pictorial  advantage  has  been  gained  thereby.  It  would 
be  easy  to  cite  a number  of  examples  which  illustrate 
this  point.  It  is  considered  poor  taste  to  make  or  trim 
a marine-view  so  that  the  narrow  horizon  line  is  midway 
between  the  sky  and  the  water  ( see  article  on  “ Pictorial 
Surgery,”  Photo-Era,  August,  1912).  Here  the  pic- 
ture. iu  its  original  form,  illustrates  the  alleged  defect 
of  “ Brirghausen.’"  except  that  the  latter  is  a landscape 
and  nearly  sijuare  in  form.  To  trim  this  picture  so  as 
to  improve  the  symmetrical  spacing,  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  ])ictorial  scheme,  which  is  imposing  and  satisfy- 
ing. One  can  only  rejoice  that  the  artist  was  wise 
enough  not  to  tilt  his  camera  in  order  to  avoid  a possible 
excess  of  foreground.  lie  has  thus  preserved  the  effect 
of  u])-hill  perspective,  so  essential  to  the  pictorial  suc- 
cess of  his  view.  (E’d.) 

High  Art 

Guiile  (before  statue  in  museum)  — “This  piece  of 
work  that  you  are  now  looking  at  goes  back  to 
Praxiteles.’" 

Visitor  — “ What"s  the  matter?  Ain"t  it  satisfac- 
tory ? ’" 
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A FEW  points  that  may  help  in  the  proper  liamlling 
of  Guild  contest-pictures  are  the  folhiwing  : 

Be  sure  to  send  postage  with  data-letter,  if  you  wish 
prints  returned. 

If  you  wish  them  criticized,  please  say  .so  at  the  end 
of  the  letter. 

Remember  that  each  contest  closes  at  the  end  of  each 
month;  pictures  received  later  than  that  time  cannot 
he  considered  as  part  of  the  com])etition.  and  will  he 
returned  if  postage  is  included. 

Under  the  rules,  pictures  receiving  ]irizes  and  Ilonor- 
ahle  Mention  become  the  property  of  lOtOTO-Eu.!,  and 
form  a collection  which  is  afterwards  exhibited  in  art- 
museums  and  camera-clubs.  If.  however,  a successful 
print  is  particularly  needed  by  its  author.  a])plication 
must  be  made  to  the  publisher  of  ITiotO-Kka  and  it 
will  be  returned. 


“ I am  weah,  then  am  I strong,”  asserts  a 

writer  in  the  good,  old  Book.  It  is  this  idea  of  concen- 
trating our  elforts  to  overcome  the  weakest  j)oints 
which,  carried  into  our  jdiotographic  work,  will  hring 
efficiency  and  final  success.  — Alice  F.  Fouler. 

'Sg 

Thebe  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  jihotography. 
The  ability  to  make  good  pictures  that  please  and  la.st, 
comes  only  from  a constant  study  of  the  hest  works  in 
art  and  literature,  and  the  ]>ractical  and  systematic 
application  in  one's  own  work.  Even  though  we  are 
often  disa)ipointed  hy  our  apparent  inability  to  gras)i 
success  immediately,  we  must  not  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact 
th.'it  the  failures  of  to-day.  ju'operlv  analyzed,  result  in 
the  glorious  successes  of  to-morrow.  In  otlier  woids, 
study,  work  and  then  work  some  more,  and  success  must 
eventually  come.  — Paul  It.  ^lorriaon. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Photo-Eka  is  glad  to  present  in  this  issue  examples 
of  the  work  of  an  extremely  interesting  practitioner,  one 
whose  efforts  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  so  notable 
a critic  as  Sydney  Allan.  Clara  Estella  Sipprell  is 
destined  to  occupy  a high  place  among  the  craftsmen  of 
this  country  ; this  is  evident  even  from  the  few  pictures 
which  accompany  Mr.  Allan’s  estimate  of  her  artistic 
ability.  We  refrain  from  adding  to  this  comment,  ex- 
cept to  state  that  these  seven  pictures  honestly  illustrate 
the  artist’s  present  powers,  with  the  human  tendency  to 
err  — slips  due  to  temperament,  enthusiasm,  but  sure  to 
yield  to  deliberation  in  future  performance.  Neverthe- 
less, each  of  these  seven  themes  is  worthy  careful  study 
and  analysis,  and  rarely  do  we  meet  portraits  superior  to 
that  of  Sfiencer  Kellogg  (frontispiece)  and  a more  admi- 
rable nude  than  on  page  269.  Data:  Portrait  (frontis- 
piece), August,  3 p.M.  Portrait,  page  270,  10.30  a.m.; 
taken  in  very  dark  corner ; ample  exposure.  Both  — 
with  11  X 14  Studio  Portrait-Camera;  No.  3 Vitax  lens. 
“Alone,”  page  260,  November,  noon;  Rapid  Recti- 
graphic  lens.  “At  the  Fountain,”  page  268,  portrait 
lens  attachment;  midsummer,  5.30  P.M.  ; quick  hulh. 
Both  — 4x5  Korona  Camera.  “ Little  Dutch  Girl,” 
page  267,  forenoon.  Nude  Study,  page  269,  late  summer, 
7 P.M.  Both  — with  61-1>  x 841’  Studio  Portrait  Camera  ; 
No.  3 Vitax  lens.  All  pictures  — plates  were  used ; 
pyro,  and  platinum  prints.  All  portraits  and  genres 
made  in  the  Sipprell  Studio,  Butfalo. 

It  is  well  to  see  the  direct  results  of  a small  camera 
as  “In  Tow,’’  page  272.  An  enlargement  of  this  beau- 
tiftd  marine,  by  our  friend,  William  Findlay,  would 
enable  the  mind  to  comprehend  more  (juickly  the  pro- 
portions of  the  composition,  but  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
a hair’s  breadth  nearer  the  size  of  the  original  view  in 
nature.  The  picture  is  spaced  with  artistic  judgment, 
and  the  rising  sky  suggests  unlimited  freedom  and 
immensity. 

After  perusing  Mrs.  Cadby’s  charming  description  of 
the  pictures(jue  town  of  Thun,  at  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Thun,  which  is  separated  from  Lake  Brienz  by 
the  popular  town  of  Interlaken,  and  examining  the 
accompanying  views  by  Mr.  Cadby  (pages  273-277),  most 
of  our  readers  will  be  seized  with  a desire  to  visit  the 
locality.  The  approach  of  Thun  by  boat  from  Inter- 
laken is  a delightful  experience  on  a fine  day,  particu- 
larly when  the  visitor  is  a cameri.st.  The  views  .along 
either  shore,  and  of  the  nearby  peaks  of  the  Niesen  and 
the  Stockhorn,  are  irresistible.  The  editor  has  made 
the  passage  several  times  and  heartily  endorses  every 
word  penned  by  Mrs.  Cadby. 

The  little  marine  study  by  L.  A.  Goetz,  page  270.  is 
near  the  famous  beach,  Baris  Plage,  where  the  camerist 
made  a photograph  of  a French  fishing-boat,  published 
in  October  Photo-Era,  1912.  This  is  the  same  craft, 
but  “ snapped  ’’  from  a distance.  7’he  water  is  very 
shallow  here,  and  visitors  who  enjoy  a sail  in  this  locality, 
and  wish  to  reach  dry  land,  are  conveyed  on  the  back  of 
the  skipper. 

The  head-study,  by  H.  E.  Stout,  p.age  280,  charms  by 
reason  of  the  engaging  pose,  subdued  lighting  and  re- 
served treatment,  which  accord  well  with  the  refined 
beauty  of  the  model,  harmony  being  the  keynote  of  this 
extremely  artistic  performance.  Data;  March,  3 I’.M.  ; 
good  light;  8x  10  Century  Camer, a ; 18-inch  Gnndlach 


lens  ; at  F/6  ; Orthonon  ; Rodinal ; Carbon  Black  Plat. 

Sentiment,  which  is  pure  and  true,  marks  the  pictorial 
expressions  of  our  esteemed  contributor,  Wm.  Ludlum, 
Jr.  This  can  be  said  of  all  his  studies  — of  nature  and 
of  genre.  He  is  an  excellent  technician,  and  prefers 
clearness  of  delineation  to  suggestive  means.  His 
“White  Mountain  Birches,”  page  281,  remind  one  of  the 
direct,  crisp  style  of  the  old  Dutch  landscape  painters, 
likewise  of  their  manner  of  grouping  trees.  Data : 
August,  3 P.M. ; slight  haze ; 5 x 7 Premo ; 7-inch 
Velostigmat  lens;  1 second;  Central  dryplate ; pyro; 
5x7  print,  Cyko  Semi-Matte;  the  town  of  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and,  beyond,  Mt. 
Washington. 

The  native  Japanese  spirit  is  well  expressed  in  “ The 
Hut,”  page  282,  except  that  the  clearness  of  outline  has 
been  exchanged  for  softness  of  utterance,  thus  imparting 
a desirable  degree  of  atmospheric  effect.  Data : Jan.  2, 
1910;  4 p.m.;  good  light;  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  No.  4 ; 
8-inch  focus;  full  opening;  yi.r?  second;  Ilford  Special 
Rapid  ; pyro  ; Platino  Arrowtype  print. 

We  present  on  page  283  one  of  Diihrkoop’s  most 
original  and  charming  subjects,  “ Rhododendrons.” 
Although  an  open-air  theme,  the  picture  exhibits  a full 
scale  of  tonal  gradations,  and  yet  an  adequate  degree  of 
sparkle  and  depth.  It  is  an  exemplary  performance 
and,  with  these  gorgeous  flowers  in  sumptuous  display 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  should  stimulate  the  nature- 
loving  photographer  to  improve  his  opportunities.  He 
can  use  color-sensitive  plates,  or,  better  still,  resort  to 
color-photography  (Autochro7ne  plates). 

The  series  of  views  by  Flora  Lewis  Marble,  pages 
284-287,  are  intended  to  be  illustrative  rather  than  pic- 
torial ; yet  several  of  the  subjects  possess  much  artistic 
merit,  notably  the  last  two. 

The  landscape,  page  289,  is  the  work  of  an  amateur 
who  lives  and  practises  in  Gregon,  but  which  betrays 
none  of  the  native  character.  In  thought  and  feeling 
Mr.  Naru.sawa  seems  to  he  American  and  the  picture 
shows  the  result  of  .study  of  modern  standards  of  art- 
expression.  Data  : October  ; 4 p.m.  ; dark,  about  to  rain  ; 
6x7  Century;  7-inch  Goerz  Dagor ; stop,  F/8;  4in 
second;  Premo  Film-Pack;  M.  Q.;  Cyko  Buff  contact 
print,  part  of  negative. 

The  engaging  cat-picture,  page  290,  shows  the  versa- 
tility of  one  of  our  most  popular  contributors.  It 
gained  an  Honorable  Mention  in  the  recent  contest  of 
“ Cats  and  Kittens.” 

The  group  of  subjects,  page  293,  illustrates  the  possi- 
bilities of  a long-distance  equipment,  and  the  interested 
worker  c,an  easily  exercise  his  individual  powers  of 
selection.  Of  course,  the  study  of  distant  .subjects  for 
artistic  purposes  may  not  he  convenient  at  first  ; hut  a 
little  experience  will  enable  the  camerist  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  an  efficient  telephoto  equipment, 
which,  for  obtaining  interesting  records,  are  well 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Kilmer  in  his  article.  Data  : Page 
29-3,  building  — regular  Kodak  equipment ; at  F/8 ; 
Vr,()  second.  Ditto,  enlarged  from  .same  spot;  using  a 
Cooke  Telar,  8-inch  focus,  on  Kod.ak ; at  F/16;  ^bo 
second.  Warship,  “The  Natal.”  'Ft  mile  away;  Kodak 
Telephoto,  using  Cooke  Telar,  at  F/10;  If.o  second. 
Horseback  riders  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  ; same  outfit  as 
preceding,  at  F/7  ; 4i:oo  second.  Galloping  pony  ; same 
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outfit ; at  F/7  ; yi>r.o  second.  Eastman  N.  C.  film  used 
throughout.  Pictures,  pages  201  and  202,  were  produced 
with  a Cooke  lens  and  printed  on  glo.ssy  Velox  paper. 

Our  Monthly.  Competition 

Although  the  most  recent  Guild  contest  (Flashlights) 
is  without  a “ thriller  ” such  as  L.  S.  White's  reniarkahle 
“ Geraldine  Farrar  and  the  Geese,”  which  glorified  the 
Fla.shlights  contest  of  1011.  it  can  hoast  pictures  of  un- 
usual merit  and  pleasing  novelty.  From  a technical 
view-point,  alone,  the  successful  pictures  will  hear  com- 
parison with  any  we  have  ever  seen,  and.  with  one  ex- 
ception ( a portrait  hy  W.  A.  Amon),  they  are  the  work 
of  amateurs. 

Mr.  Getze's  “ Artists' t'orner,”  page  200,  is  a highly 
creditable  achievement  — in  originality,  interest  and 
execution.  The  original,  an  enlarged  print,  is  superb 
in  richness  and  beaiity  of  tone.  The  illumination  is 
wonderfully  uniform  and  searching,  and  demonstrates 
the  su])eriority  of  flashlight  over  daylight  even  wheie 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  latter.  Data  : Fehruary, 
1913;  about  30  grains  of  Victor  flaslipowder ; 5x7 
Standard  Orthonon  ; 7-inch  Isostigmar;  at  F/5.S;  shut- 
ter set  at  1 second,  which  opened  on  instant  of  Hash 
effected  by  jmll  on  black  thread  in  left  hand  of  youth 
in  picture;  elon-hydro  develo]ier ; 8V2  x lO'Ki  Royal 
Bromide  enlargement  produced  with  same  camera  and 
lens. 

If  not  real  sleep,  it  is  at  least  well  .simulated.  (Page 
300.)  The  attitude  of  the  child  is  favorable  to  a pleas- 
ing arrangement,  except  that  the  little  feet  are  not 
visiVde;  but  if  encased  in  black  stockings  and  shoes, 
or,  maybe,  drawn  up  and  hidden,  that  would  establish 
a rea.sonable  excuse  for  their  absence.  The  lighting  on 
the  head  is  extremely  good  ; and  the  white  dress  is  not 
deficient  in  modeling.  The  plastic  effect  is  eidianced 
hy  the  dark  setting.  Data  : 8 x 10  Seneca  camera  : 10- 
inch  Vesta  lens;  F/5 ; No.  1 Fla.sh-Gartridge ; Gentral 
Plate  6V2  X 8'  i>  ; inst.  ; pyro ; Prof.  Cyko ; ortol  dev. 


This  is  evidently  children’s  day,  and  the  girls  have  it ! 
(Page  301.)  This  one  captured  the  jury,  but  hy  fair 
means,  for  she  has  helped  to  make  a jiicture  replete  with 
human  appeal,  and  general  pictorial  interest.  The 
fruit-piece,  overhead  — brought  out  with  remarkable 
distinctness  — the  hells  and  the  rising  sideboard,  all 
threaten  the  balance  of  the  composition  ; hut  a little  pair 
of  black  shoes  just  manage  to  save  it.  Truly,  a clever 
bit  of  work  throughout.  Data:  10  I'.M.  ; R.  R.  lens; 
stop,  F/8 ; flash-cartridge  eight  feet  away ; Eastman 
N.  C.  film  ; M.  Q. ; 5' 2 x OI2  Special  Royal  f'elox. 

Here  is  life,  energy,  interest.  ( Page  302.)  The  musical 
character  of  the  scene  has  been  chosen  and  arranged 
with  rare  skill  and  judgment.  The  action  of  the  two 
musicians  has  all  the  professional  dash,  earnestness  and 
truth.  As  a group,  alone,  the  picture  merits  unstinted 
praise,  so  that  such  neglected  details  as  contrasty  ma.sses 
do  not  seriously  affect  the  l)alance  of  the  composition. 
Data:  5 x 7 Premo  ; 8’, -inch  Goerz ; at  F/I(i;  one  level 
tea.spoonful  Victor  flash-powder;  rramer  Iso  plate; 
tank  dev. ; 5 x 7 A/.o  print. 

Mr.  Amon's  offering,  jtage  ;>03,  is  marked  hy  the 
technical  perfection  of  a skilled,  experienced  jirof'es- 
sional.  It  is  finished  to  a fault,  and  the  fault  is  a 
universally  common  one  among  the  craft — lack  of 
si)ontaneity  in  arrangement  and  expression.  But,  then, 
the  tactful  iiractitioner  generally  observes  the  wishes 
of  his  customers,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  conventional 
taste.  Who  can  blame  him  Data:  a honie-jiortrait ; 
file  X 8'.;  camera  flashlight;  t;i.jx8's  ,S(,anley  ]>late  ; 
]>yro;  tiW  x 8()  ])rint,  Azo  Heavy  Weight,  sepia. 
Grade  H. 

In  “.lack  D'Eantern,'’  )>age  iJO’i,  Mrs.  Durrant  again 
demonstrates  her  facility  in  depicting  ha]i])y  childhood. 
Her  children  are  always  easily  jdaced,  with  little  or  no 
evidence  of  preparation,  and  the  technical  side  is  always 
creditable.  Data:  5x7  camera,  plate  and  print ; R.R. 
lens;  Eastm.an’s  Flash  Cartridge;  .St.anley  plate  and 
Kruxo  ])aper. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  June 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  he  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foregp’ound,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 


Bright 

Suu 


Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 


Diffused 

Light 


Dull 


Very 

Dull 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 


number  in  third  column 


F/4 


U.S.  1 


X 1/4 


10  A.M.  to  ‘2  P.M. 
9-10  A.M.  and  2-3  p.m. 
8-9  A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 
7-8  A.M.  and  4-5  p.m. 
6-7  A.M.  and  5-7  p.m. 
5-6  A.M.  and  6-7  p.m. 


1/60 

1/50 

1/30 

1/20 

1/15 

1/10* 


1/30 

1/25 

1/15 

1/10 

1/8 

1/5* 


1/15 

1/12 

1/8 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3* 


1/8 

1/5 

1/4 

1/3 

1/2 

2/3* 


1/4 
1/3 
1/2 
2/3 
3/4 
1 1/2* 


The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60»  N.  X IV4  ; 55“  X 1 ; 52»  X 1 ; 30<>  X V2. 


F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/7 

U.  S.3 

F/11 

U.S.  8 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 1/2 

X 5/8 
X 3/4 
X 2 
X 4 
X 8 
X 16 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

I /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

I /2  Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects ; most  tele- 
photo subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist; 
buildings  showing  botli  sunny  and  shady 
sides;  well-lighted  street-scenes;  persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage  ; shipj)ing  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade;  very 

dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example  : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film  ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  figures,  in 
.lime,  4 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate  from 
Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/20  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expos- 
ure midtiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Midtiply  1/20  X 4 = 1/5.  Hence,  expos- 
ure will  be  1/5  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Plate-Speeds  Tables.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  is  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  theclass.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Societi/  or  Title  atid  Place 

Date 

1 Particulars  oj 

I’NIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Photo-Eu.a  Prize-Pictures,  1912 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
Ninth  American  Salon 
Ca.mera  Club  of  New  York 
Summer  Exhibition  by  Member-s 

April  5 to  Mav  31, 
191 3 

May  till  -June  1, 
1913 

April  1.5  to  .June  1. 
1913 

Alvin  R.  Peebles, 

Univ.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

C.  C.  Taylor, 

3223  Cambridge  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Print-Committee 

121  W.  (18th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  hoth  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  eacli 
outfit  and  the  manipulation  is  very  simple.  An  acti- 
nometer  or  exposure-meter  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to 


one’s  camera  outfit,  for  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
measures  the  correct  time  of  exposure  under  different 
conditions  of  light,  speed  of  plate  and  size  of  stop  used. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly- written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Lumi5re  Sigma  ( Violet  Label ) 
AVellingt.on  ’Xtra  Speedy  Extreme 
Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  ITy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Ilford  Monarch 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Anseo  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Bed  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 

Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast.  Red 
Label 

Ilford  Zenith 
Seed  Color-Value 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  IVa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B,  L. 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 

Lumifere  F’ilm  and  Blue  Label 


Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  ilO.  Wy.  180,  IVa. 

Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-II. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  2Gx 

Seed  C.  firtho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

( lass  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 
Lumi5re  Ortho  A 
Lumi5re  Ortho  B 


Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumi5re  Panchro  C 

Class  3.  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

( lass  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cnamer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

( lass  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contra.st 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  I’rocess 

( lass  KKI.  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumi5re  Autochrome 


THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviezvs  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.  D. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Formalin  in  the  Developer 

In  hot  weather  more  particularly,  formalin,  which  is 
a forty-per-cent  commercial  solution  of  formaldehyde 
gas,  plays  an  important  rfde  in  photography,  says  Apollo. 
Some  photographers  add  the  formalin  directly  to  the 
developer,  in  which  case  it  has  an  accelerating  effect  on 
the  development.  This,  however,  is  characteristic  only 
within  certain  limitations,  because  if  tanning  of  the 
gelatine  is  produced,  the  absorption  of  the  developer  is 
retarded  and  the  time  necessarily  increased,  so  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  put  in  too  much.  As  a rule,  8 
parts  of  formalin  to  1,000  parts  of  water  is  sufficient. 
Usually  the  formalin  is  not  added  to  the  developer,  but 
the  plate  is  bathed  in  it  either  before  or  after  develop- 
ing. If  the  hardening  is  done  after  development,  the 
plate  is  first  rinsed  briefly  and  then  immersed  in  the 
formalin  bath  for  one  minute,  the  tray  being  rocked 
constantly ; then  rinse  again  and  fix  as  usual.  If  the 
formalin  is  used  in  the  developer,  proceed  as  follows  : 
Dilute  10  parts  of  the  commercial  solution  in  100  parts 
of  water  and  add  one  part  of  this  to  each  100  parts  of 
developer.  If  this  quantity  of  formalin  is  doubled,  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  negative  will  be  noticed, 
while  a still  greater  increase  will  cause  retardation. 

Toning  P.  O.  Paper  Without  Gold 

Here  fS.  Fickek  reports  in  Photographic  fiir  Alle  some 
successful  experiments  made  by  him  in  toning  printing- 
out  papers  without  chloride  of  gold.  Prints  toned  by 
this  method  consist  of  sulphur-silver,  which  possesses 
great  resistance  to  chemical  and  atmospheric  influences 
and  forms  an  ideal  material  for  pictures.  Herr  Picker 
recommends  the  following  formula  without  gold  chlo- 
ride as  combining  in  itself  all  desirable  qualities  ; Water, 
35  ounces  ; hyposulphite  of  soda,  0 ounces;  lead  nitrate 
( previously  dissolved  in  6 ounces  of  hot  water).  When 
the  nitrate  of  lead  is  added,  a thick,  cheesy  precipitate 
is  formed ; but  this  at  once  redissolves  on  being  shaken, 
and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.  It  acts  precisely  the  same 
as  a gold-toner,  and  gives  purplish  brown  to  cold  sepia 
tones.  If  the  bath  is  not  used  for  more  than  fifty  prints 
(it  costs  but  a few  cents)  they  are  virtually  unchange- 
able. The  toning  should  take  at  least  three  minutes. 
If  warm  tones  are  desired,  stop  a little  sooner  and  fix 
for  two  minutes  in  a plain  fifteen-per-cent  hypo  bath. 
Blue-black  or  platinum  tones  cannot  be  obtained  with 
this  toner. 

Ilerr  Picker  says  that  the  rapid  discoloration  and 
spotting  of  prints  toned  in  a combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath  are  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  hypo,  and  not  to  a 
lack  of  gold  or  because  of  sulphur-toning,  but  rather 
from  imperfect  fixing.  The  toning  is,  in  fact,  often 
completed  before  the  print  is  one-fourth  fixed.  An  old 
toning  and  fixing  bath  always  tones  more  rapidly  than  a 
fresh  Ijath,  so  that  the  print  must  be  taken  out  sooner 
to  avoid  a dirty  gray  appearance.  As  a remedy  more  gold 


is  often  added,  when  what  is  really  needed  is  more  hypo. 
The  result  is  still  worse  if  the  print  was  not  thoroughly 
washed  before  toning.  A sensible  way  to  tone  and  fix 
in  a single  bath  is  first  to  wash  the  prints  in  at  least 
three  changes  of  water,  then  tone  to  the  desired  shade 
and  refix  in  a plain  hypo  bath  (fifteen-per-cent)  for 
about  three  minutes.  The  baths  should  be  renewed 
after  toning  seventy  or  seventy-five  4x5  prints. 

To  Remove  Various  Stains 

Chrome  stains,  produced  occasionally  on  negatives 
when  printing  bichromated  paper,  can  be  discharged  by 
means  of  a one-per-cent  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  followed 
by  a good  rinsing. 

Stains  of  pyro  on  the  hands  can  be  removed  by  bath- 
ing them  in  a solution  of  iron  sulphate  followed  by 
washing  in  water  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid. 

Stains  of  silver  nitrate  on  negatives,  caused  by  print- 
ing on  P.  O.  paper  while  the  negative  is  moist,  can  be 
got  rid  of  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a one-per-cent 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium 
persulphate.  To  arrest  oxydation  when  using  these, 
pass  the  plate  rapidly  through  a five-per-cent  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite  and  wash  abundantly. 

Iron-rust  stains  on  delicate  fabrics  can  be  removed  by 
applying  a fresh,  clear  solution  of  sodium  hydrosul- 
phite followed  by  thorough  washing.  The  sesquioxide 
of  iron  changes  to  a soluble  hydrosulphite.  To  obtain 
the  hydrosulphite,  dissolve  zinc  powder  or  filings  in  the 
commercial  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite. 

Yellow  stains  caused  by  iron  salts  will  disappear  under 
the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  sorrel 
salt,  tomato  juice,  or  acidulated  chloride  of  tin. 

An  Emergency  Developer 

There  are  many  who  do  not  know  that  walnut-husks 
or  burrs  furnish  an  economical  developer.  The  husks 
are  triturated  and  macerated  in  water  till  a dark  brown 
liquor  is  obtained.  To  one  pint  of  this  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  a saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  the  developer  is  ready  for  use.  This  same  liquor 
can  also  be  used  as  a sensitizer  for  paper.  Float  good 
white  paper  on  it  for  a few  minutes  and  dry  in  the  dark. 
Print  in  the  usual  way  and  fix  in  water  to  which  is  added 
one  twentieth  of  its  volume  of  ammonia. 

sg 

The  absence  in  Photo-Kra  for  the  next  four  months 
of  the  adverti.sement  of  J.  M.  Coclirane,  the  favorite 
lantern-slide  colorist,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cochrane 
will  accompany  Burton  Holmes,  the  well-known  lecturer, 
on  a long  travel-tour.  Being  an  accomplished  photo- 
grapher and  color  expert,  he  will  render  invaluable  aid 
to  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  stereopticon-views  of  next  season’s 
lectures  will  undoubtedly  surpass  in  technical  and 
artistic  excellence  any  he  has  shown  in  his  entire  career 
as  a lecturer. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions 
are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Illinois  College  of  Photography 

Miss  Anita  Michovsky,  daughter  of  the  Danish 
Consul  at  Guatemala,  Central  America,  has  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  photography.  Miss  Michovsky,  although  quite 
young,  has  studied  for  a number  of  years  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  and  Prague,  Bohemia,  and  is  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  musician, 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  energetic  salesman  for  the  St.  Louis- 
Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Wilkie 
Coss,  demonstrator  for  the  Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  made 
business-calls  at  the  College  recently. 

At  the  Camera  Club  Contest,  held  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
rooms  May  o,  the  prizes  -were  won  by  Mr.  Getty,  Mr. 
Hongue  and  Mr.  Holzmueller. 

A collection  of  very  fine  prints  bas  been  received 
from  Mr.  Edw.  H.  Weston,  of  Tropico,  Cal.,  student  of 
1908.  Mr.  Weston  has  won  several  prizes  in  various 
magazine-contests  with  his  work. 

Mr.  M.  Hongue,  who  finished  his  course  in  photo- 
graphy in  April,  was  robbed  of  his  suit-case,  diploma 
and  personal  effects  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  while  en  route 
to  take  a position. 

Rochester  Photographers  Hold  Banquet 

The  Rochester  branch  of  the  Professional  Photo- 
graphers Society  of  New  York  held  abanquet  in  Roches- 
ter, March  27.  at  which  the  officers  of  the  P.  1).  A.  of 
A.  were  guests  of  honor.  Nearly  fifty  members  of  the 
society  and  their  wives  were  present.  The  State  offi- 
cers present  were  : President  Howard  1 >.  Beach  ; Secre- 
tary Robert  R.  McGregor  and  Treasurer  Fred  Abbott. 
.1.  Ernst  Mock,  of  Roebester,  jiresided  as  toastmaster. 
He  was  introduced  by  William  Withal,  chairman  of  the 
banquet  committee,  and  kept  the  company  in  constant 
good  humor. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner.  ]>lans  for  the  next  annual 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  next  February,  were 
discu.ssed.  It  is  believed  that  the  success  of  that  conven- 
tion will  materially  aid  Rochester's  chances  to  obtain 
the  191.0  convention. 

Long-Distance  Photographs 

We  have  seen  some  remarkable  photogTa])bs  lately, 
made  with  Cooke-Telar  lenses,  which  show  what  can  be 
done  to  obtain  large  images  of  distant  objects.  The 
makers  have  sent  us  several  prints,  one  of  which  shows 
an  aeroplane  high  up  in  the  air.  and  yet  brought  forward 
so  large  that  the  driver  and  the  two  propellers  are  easily 
distinguishable. 

Another  jiicture  shows  a motor  cycle  traveling  at  full 
speed  around  a track.  The  image  is  large,  and  every 
detail  of  the  bicycle  is  shown,  although  the  photo- 
grapher was  enabled  to  stand  well  back  with  his  camera. 

The  work  of  the  lens  is  well  illustrated  by  two  other 
prints  which  show  a New  York  sky-scraper  in  course  of 
construction.  Both  photographs  were  made  from  the 
same  jiosition,  one  with  a five-inch,  series  IV,  Cooke 
anastigmat.  and  the  other  with  a No.  2 Cooke-Telar  of 
10'*;l-inch  focus.  The  Cooke-Telar  was  used  in  the  same 
camera  as  the  Cooke  anastigmat.  and  with  the  same 


bellows-extension,  and  yet  the  image  of  the  Cooke-Telar 
is  approximately  twice  the  size  of  the  image  made  with 
the  Cooke  anastigmat.  For  certain  classes  of  work  this 
feature  is  invaluable. 

The  makers,  the  Taylor-Hobson  Co.,  11.83  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  will  be  glad  to  forward  these  specimen 
photographs,  free  of  charge,  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  telephotography. 

Photographic  Demonstrations  at  Syracuse 
University 

On  April  18  Mr.  S.  W.  Whiteman,  of  the  Ansco  Com- 
pany, gave  a demonstration  of  the  use  of  Cyko  paper 
before  the  students  of  the  photographic  class  of  Syracuse 
University.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  production 
of  prints  on  the  various  grades  — normal,  soft  and  con- 
trasty, one  negative  being  used,  thus  showing  very  clearly 
the  great  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer, 
by  choice  of  suitable  paper,  for  obtaining  any  de.sired 
effect.  In  the  afternoon  the  result,  as  regards  gradation, 
of  modifying  the  developer  was  very  fully  shown,  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  sepia  and  warm-toned  prints 
by  the  hypo-alum  and  redevelopment  processes.  The 
usual  class-time  was  consideralily  extended  at  the 
students’  request,  the  counter  attraction  of  the  first 
baseball  game  of  the  season  apparently  having  little 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  attendance. 

Both  the  large  and  small  Ansco  direct  printing- 
machines  were  used,  and  these  were  generously  presented 
to  the  school  by  the  Ansco  Company. 

Professor  E.  .1.  Wall  informs  us  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  arrange  with  any  firm  for  a demonstration  of  its  man- 
ufactures. The  school,  which  is  equipped  with  a good 
darkroom  and  electric  lantern,  provides  all  chemicals, 
but  not  sensitive  materials,  for  the  students’  use. 

Some  idea  of  the  work  done  since  the  school  opened 
in  .lanuary  last  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjects  set 
for  the  practical  part  of  the  examination  which  takes 
place  in  May.  Each  student  is  required  to  band  in  two 
111/2  X 8l/l>  negatives  of  the  exterior  of  .some  building  on 
the  Campus,  one  interior  negative,  one  cloud  negative, 
a development,  a silver,  a platinum  and  a carbon  print 
from  one  of  these  negatives,  a lantern-slide  and  an  en- 
largement, to  reduce  and  intensify  a negative,  develop 
plates  or  films  of  unknown  exposure,  and  give  a five- 
minute  lantern-sbow  with  the  electric  lantern. 

'I'lie  next  school-year  opens  on  September  12,  .and  full 
information  can  be  obtained  on  application  either  to 
Dean  Parker  or  Professor  Wall. 

The  Foundation  of  Business-Success 

I HAVE  always  contended  that  two  things  are  ab.so- 
lutely  necessary  to  Ibe  success  of  any  manufacturing 
concern.  First,  the  goods  must  be  right;  and,  secondly, 
there  must  be  good  bu.siness-mauagement.  as  well  as  a 
settled  and  well-defined  business-])olicy.  Tliis  latter,  1 
think,  a great  many  concerns  do  not  realize  sufficiently, 
and  they  decide  eai-b  question  as  it  comes  up  in  a linp- 
bazard  sort  of  a way,  instead  of  laying  down  a general 
line  of  ])olicy  which  they  have  carefully  tiieil  out  .and 
are  adbei’ing  to.  — //.  C.  t.'orOnn  y/auru/  m(nni//rr  W ol- 
Jt-usak  Opliciil  ('(iiiijMi iiji . 
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Photographers’  Association  of  America 

33d  Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  July  21  to  26,  1913 


UNPRECEDENTED  ATTENDANCE 

The  fact  that  the  abundant  first-class  liotel  accom- 
modations of  Kansas  City,  deemed  sufficient  for  almost 
any  emergency,  will  be  taxed  to  the  limit,  on  account  of 
tlie  approaching  National  Convention,  may  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  the  attendance  will  be  immense. 

THE  REASON 

This  is  because  the  present  executive  board  has 
profited  by  past  successes  — and  mistakes;  also  because 
it  is  alive,  progressive  and  resourceful,  and  determined 
to  make  the  Kansas  City  Convention  a highly  credit- 
able event. 

WILL  MAKE  GOOD 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  viz.,  everybody  will  get 
his  money's  worth  ; for  we  have  investigated  carefully 
tlie  various  plans,  made  a few  practical  suggestions  our- 
selves, kept  in  touch  with  every  member  of  the  board  — 
than  which  there  has  never  been  one  more  energetic,  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  — and  know  that  each  is 
unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  every  dollar  expended  in  the  interests 
of  the  National  Association.  The  Executive  Board,  as 
never  before,  realizes  that  the  National  Convention  is  an 
educational  institution,  and  that  every  member  should 
return  home  with  his  mind  stored  with  knowledge  that 
will  help  to  make  liiin  a better  artist  and  a more  suc- 
cessful business-man. 

The  best  available  talent  in  every  important  branch 
of  professional  activity  has  been  engaged  to  demon- 
strate five  days  in  Convention  Hall,  which  is  splendidly 
e(iuipped  for  the  purpose. 

A WORKING  PORTRAIT-STUDIO 

Tlie  leading  feature  at  the  convention  will  be  a 
P(irtrait-Stii(/iij  operated  by  twelve  distinguished  Amer- 
ican artists,  who  will  demonstrate  their  methods  of 
lighting,  draping  and  posing.  This  studio  will  be  in 
charge  of  George  G.  Holloway,  past-president  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A. 

To  make  this  deiiartruent  ideally  practical,  the  models 
will  not  be  professional  beauties,  usually  exhibited  at 
photograjihic  conventions,  but  difficult,  every-day  sub- 
jects. such  as  the  average  photographer  is  obliged  to 
handle  in  the  daily  routine  of  his  business.  Five  hun- 
dred persons  can  be  comfortably  seated  in  this  ]iortrait- 
studio,  where  every  movement  of  the  operator  can  be 
carefully  observed. 

A PHOTO-FINISHING  DEPARTMENT 

The  department  for  printing  and  finishing,  adjacent 
to  the  portrait-studio,  is  to  be  conducted  by  Frank  W. 
Medlar,  another  past-president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  who 
has  engaged  four  well-known  specialists  in  printing, 
masking,  retouching,  working-in  backgrounds,  air-brush 


work  and  emergency-stunts,  all  done  by  artificial  light. 
The  negatives  to  be  used  for  these  various  purposes 
will  come  directly  from  the  adjoining  portrait-studio. 

A WORKING  RECEPTION-ROOM 

From  this  department  the  visitor  will  pass  into  a 
photographer's  reception-room,  in  charge  of  W.  S.  Lively 
(“  Daddy”  Lively),  principal  of  the  Southern  School  of 
Photography,  where  up-to-date  reception-room  methods 
will  be  fully  explained.  Mr.  Lively  will  be  assisted  by 
a corps  of  experienced  receptionists  under  the  direction 
of  Katherine  Jamieson,  president  of  the  Women’s  Fed- 
eration. Mr.  Lively  will  be  ready  to  introduce  and  ac- 
commodate visitors  to  this  department.  All  questions 
relating  to  the  reception-room  will  be  cheerfully  an- 
swered. 

THE  PROGRAM 

This  demonstration  of  a working  portrait-studio  and 
its  several  departments  is  only  one  of  a number  of  dis- 
tinct novelties  prepared  by  the  executive  board,  and  in 
itself  worthy  the  journey  of  every  member  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  wherever  he  may  live.  The  regular  program, 
elaborate  and  most  alluring,  has  not  reached  us  in  its 
completed  form  as  we  go  to  the  press  with  this  issue  ; 
but  we  can  assure  our  professional  readers  that  they 
are  not  invited  to  attend  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
under  the  lure  of  false  promises.  Messrs.  Townsend, 
Dozer  and  Tyree  are  men  well  known  for  their  manly, 
upright  character,  and  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
inrerests  of  the  National  Association.  They  can  be 
trusted  absolutely. 

NEW  BLOOD 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Association  that  the  convention  will  have  been  held  west 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  comes  within  a few  degrees 
of  being  the  center  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  will 
make  it  ])Ossilde  for  a large  number  of  photographers 
in  the  West  and  Middle  West  to  attend  the  National 
Convention,  probably  the  first  experience  for  many. 
And  it  is  well  ; for  this  will  add  to  the  Kansas  City 
Convention  new,  fresh  blood,  which  will  be  welcomed  in 
these  days  of  progress,  and  tend  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  National  body.  If  these  new  visi- 
tors are  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  and 
linings  in  Convention  Hall,  they  doubtless  will  attend 
future  conventions  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  may  be  found 
at  the  next  meeting-place  — in  the  East. 

THE  WOMEN  S FEDERATION 

The  Women’s  Federation,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Katherine  Jamieson,  will  also  have  exhibits,  lectures 
and  demonstrations  calculated  to  produce  a brilliant 
impression.  They  have  made  a magnificent  record,  and 
will  live  U])  to  their  reputation. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS 

The  manufacturers’  aiul  dealers’  exhibits  will  be  on  a 
par  with  their  best  efforts  in  the  past.  All  that  is  new 
and  interesting'  in  the  photographic  industry  will  surely 
be  seen  at  Kansas  City.  We  published  a tine  picture  of 
the  exterior  of  Convention  Hall  in  our  March  issue.  In 
this  number  we  present  tbe  floor  plan,  together  with  the 
list  of  exhibitors  and  spaces  assigned  to  them. 

SOME  OF  THE  EXHIBITORS 

Among  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  had 
engaged  space  by  May  1.  are  the  following:  Allison  & 
Had  way,  Ansco  Co.,  Bausch  & Bomb  Optical  Co., 
Eduard  Blum,  Bridges  Mfg.  Co.,  Z.  T.  Briggs  & Co., 
California  Card  Co.,  The  Cameragraph  Co.,  E.  S.  Cay- 
wood,  Central  Dry-Ihate  Co.,  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Coo])er- 
Hewitt  Co..  Cramer  Dry-T’late  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Carl  Ernst,  Erank  E.  Geisler,  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
t)pt.  Co.,  GuTidlach-Manhattan  Opt.  Co.,  Mary  Hall, 
d’iie  Haloid  Co.,  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  International 
Photo-Sales  Corporation.  K.  C.  Photo-Sup])ly  Co..  K.  C. 
Print  Finishing  Co.,  McClesky  Photo-Supjily  Co.,  Mullett 
Bros.,  Ernst  Oeser.  Polychromide  Co.,  C.  B.  Robinson 
A Son.  The  Seavey  Co.,  Shoberg  Co.,  -las.  II.  Smith  & 
Sons  Co.,  Sprague-IIathaway  Co.,  Taprell  Loomis,  Wm. 
I’.  Uhlraan.  Victor  Anim.atograph  Co.,  Wilson's  Maga- 
zine. Wollensak  Optical  Co. 

Desks:  Abel's  Weekly.  Bulletin  of  Photography, 
Burke  & James,  Inc..  The  Camera,  Camera  thaft, 
Helios  Chem.  Co.,  Photo-Era.  Photographic  News. 
Photographic  Times. 

THE  PICTURE-EXHIBIT 

The  picture-exhibit  will  be  under  the  management  of 
first  vice-president  Tyree,  and  second  vice-president 
Towles.  Each  member  of  tbe  Association  is  requesti'd 
to  send  five  of  his  best  productions  of  the  year,  any  .size. 


framed  or  unfr.amed.  A jury  will  pass  judgment  on  all 
pictures  contributed,  and  reject  such  as.  in  its  judg- 
ment, are  not  worthy  to  be  hung.  From  this  collection 
the  best  twenty  pictures  will  be  selected  to  illustrate 
the  National  Annual  Record.  To  merit  such  an  honor 
is  worthy  the  effort  of  every  serious  photographer. 

ENGAGE  YOUR  ROOM  ! 

Few  cities  in  the  West  possess  finer  and  lietter-man- 
aged  hotels  than  Kansas  City ; yet  the  demand  for 
accommodations  on  account  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Conven- 
tion is  unprecendented.  Soon  every  room  will  be  taken. 
Therefore,  those  who  have  not  already  done  so,  shoidd 
engage  accommodations  at  once.  The  hotels  listed  here 
are  highly  recommended. 

Hotel  Baltimore,  Headquarters  (Sl.bO  to  .$2.00); 
Hotel  Kupper,  The  Coates  House,  Hotel  Rasbach  (SI. 00 
to  S2.00  ) ; Sexton  Hotel,  Hotel  Savoy,  Federal  Hotel, 
Hotel  Oakley,  The  Majestic  Hotel  ($1.00  to  $l.b0); 
Hotel  Victoria  (.$1.00  and  $1.2.'));  Ilotel  Washington, 
Cotter  Hotel,  Densmore  Hotel  ($1.00);  Hotel  Conven- 
tion ($1.00  or  $1.2.5).  Special  rates  for  two  in  a room. 

THE  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  of  Photography  will  give  a good 
account  of  itself.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  first  vice- 
j)resident  Maidy  W.  Tyree,  who  .seems  to  have  grasped 
the  full  import  of  Ibis  body  and  its  purj)Oses,  judging 
by  bis  straightforward  expo.sition  of  the  subject,  printed 
in  full  in  May  Photo-Era. 

AVOID  LONG  WAITS! 

Visitors  to  tbe  convention  may  save  valuable  time 
and  avoid  long,  tire.some  waits  at  headquarters,  by  senil- 
ing  the  amount  of  their  dues  to  L.  A.  Dozer,  treasurer, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  who  will  send  a receipt  and  the  custmn- 
ary  Association  button  of  uni<jue  and  beautiful  design. 
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DEALERS'  BOOTHS 

We  do  not  recall  a convention  where  the  dealers’ 
booths  were  of  more  artistic  design  than  those  to  be  used 
at  Kansas  City.  The  above  illustration  tells  its  own 
story.  Dealers  or  agents  not  yet  provided  for  should 
send  at  once  to  Secretary  Homer  T.  Harden,  Wichita, 
Kansa.s,  for  copy  of  Boor-plan,  and  then  engage  space 
and  booth. 


THE  C.  F.  P.  A.  OF  A. 

The  Commercial  Federation  is  now  a part  of  the 
National  Association.  Its  president,  Ralph  W.  John- 
ston, is  prepared  to  spring  a surprise  at  Kansa.s  City, 
having  procured  the  services  of  well-known  experts  in 
several  important  branches  of  commercial  photography. 
Photo-Era  has  contended  for  so7iie  time  that,  in  spite 
of  the  high-class  work  and  exemplary  business-methods 
of  such  firms  as  William  H.  Ran,  .Johirston  Studios  and 
L.  S.  White,  commercial  photographers,  throughout 
this  country,  are  sadly  in  need  of  organization  tending 
towards  an  uplift.  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  committee 
have  studied  the  situation  carefully,  and  at  Kansas  City 
will  point  the  way  to  progress  and  success.  This  is 
an  opportunity  that  no  progressive  commercial  photo- 
grapher can  atfoi-d  to  miss. 


P.  A.  of  the  Northwest 

The  Photographers’  Association  of  the  Pacific  Noith- 
west  will  meet  in  annual  convention  at  Rellingham, 
Wash.,  A.ig.  12,  13,  14.  10l:l. 

A silver  cup  will  be  given  for  the  best  exhiliit  of  pho- 
tographs,  any  paper,  any  number  of  ])rints.  L.  A. 
Sprague,  pres't,  Relliugbani,  Wash.  ; and  J.  E.  Ralston, 
sec'y,  410  Ej)ler  Rlock,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Cutting  Prices 

An  Important  Professional  Hint 

To  cut  or  not  to  cut.  That  is  the  question. 

Whether  it  is  not  better  in  the  end 
To  let  the  chap  who  knows  not  the  worth 
Have  the  business  at  cut-throat  prices,  or 
To  take  up  arms  against  his  competition, 

And  by  opposing  cut  for  cut,  end  it. 

To  cut  — and  by  cutting  put  the  other  cutter 
Out  of  business  — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  cut  — to  slash  — 
Perchance  myself  to  get  it  in  the  neck  — 

Aye  — there’s  the  rub  ; for  when  one  starts  to  meet 
The  other  fellow’s  prices,  ’tis  like  as  not 
He’s  up  against  it  good  and  hard. 

To  cut  and  to  slash  is  not  to  end  the  confusion 
And  the  many  evils  the  trade  is  pestered  with ; 

Nay,  nay,  Pauline ; ’tis  but  the  forerunner 
( )f  debt  and  mortgage  such  a course  portends. 

’Tis  well  to  get  the  price  the  goods  are  worth 
And  not  be  bluffed  into  selling  them  for  what 
iSo-and-so  will  sell  his  goods  for. 

Price-cutting  doth  appear  unseemly 
And  fit  only  for  the  man  who  knows  not 
W^hat  his  goods  are  worth,  and  who,  ere  long, 

Ry  stress  of  making  vain  com])arison 
’Twixt  bank-account  and  liabilities, 

W ill  make  bis  exit  from  the  business. 

Ira  J.  0-MaUey. 

A Pure  Product 

JSIaniifactwrr.  — “ Our  product  is  thoroughly  tested 
before  it  leaves  the  factory.  No  man  can  sell  lenses  to- 
day that  have  not  been  thoroughly  tested.” 

“ We  manage  to  sell  our  product  without  testing  it.” 
“ That’s  odd.  What  do  you  sell  ? ” 

“ Dynamite.”  — Adapted. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Lord  Wolseley  at  Westminster 
Abbey  took  place  last  week.  There  would  have  been 
many  records  of  this  interesting  and  impressive  event  in 
photograjjhy  and  “ Kino  ” work,  had  the  weather 
allowed  it.  As  it  was,  a heavy  gloom  was  over  London 
in  the  shape  of  a thick,  black  fog  — so  unusual  in 
April  — and  photography  was  barely  possible.  One 
would  have  thought  it  quite  impossible,  had  not  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  the  procession  actually 
appeared  in  the  press  the  next  morning,  although  one 
must  confess  that  they  somewhat  resembled  some 
futurist  effects. 

Altogether  our  weather  has  not  been  encouraging  for 
photography,  and  one  cannot  imagine  that  there  have 
been  many  English  entries,  as  yet,  to  the  Kodak  “ Happy 
Moments  ” competition.  We  were  all  encouraged  by 
pamphlets  to  begin  right  away  at  Easter ; hut  the  gales 
prevalent  then,  and  the  damage  they  did,  hardly  seemed 
likely  subjects ! Fifty  odd  bungalows  blown  to  pieces 
at  Shoreham  and  their  owners,  who  had  hoped  to  spend 
a seaside  holiday  in  them,  standing  about  disconsolate, 
would  hardly  make  good  copy.  In  all  probability,  the 
happiest  moments  of  this  holiday  time  were  spent  by 
those  who  stayed  at  home,  made  up  big  fires  and  sat  by 
them ; and  flashlight  photographers  might  have  been 
very  busy. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  talk  about  this  immense  com- 
petition which  is  creating  interest  all  the  world  over. 
Such  a big  jjrize  as  $.5,000  appeals  to  our  gambling 
spirit  and  is  worth  a good  deal  of  outlay  and  trouble, 
particularly  when  there  are  so  many  smaller  and  consoling 
ones  as  well. 

The  end  of  last  month  there  was  a Kinematograidi 
exhibition  at  Olympia  in  London.  It  had  rather  mis- 
leading posters  and  advertisements  which  suggested  to 
those  who  gave  them  the  usual  casual  glance,  that  a 
perfect  orgy  of  “Kino”  entertainments  would  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  A great  many  visitors  were  very  ob- 
viously disappointed  to  be  offered  instruction  in  the 
shape  of  many  different  kinds  of  apparatus  instead  of 
amusement  in  the  form  of  dramas. 

We  photographers  were  naturally  very  interested  and 
it  opened  our  eyes  to  the  rate  at  which  this  branch  of  our 
craft  is  going  ahead.  Its  educational  value  is  not  to  be 
overestimated,  and  the  Path^scope  and  the  Aeroseope 
(Mr.  Cherry  Kearton’s  camera)  could  quite  well  be 
worked  in  schools.  What  a good  time  modern  youth  is 
going  to  have,  and  how  amusing  and  easy  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  is  going  to  be  made,  d’he  screen  will 
show  the  chief  events  of  history  reconstructed  for  its 
benefit;  instead  of  studying  botany  from  a book,  it  will 
see  that  the  flowers  grow,  seed  and  fade  ; and  as  for  natu- 
ral history  . . . but  the  thought  of  this  makes  us  too  en- 
vious to  pursue  our  speculations. 

The  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts’  Exhibition,  held 
at  the  Koval  Horticultural  Hall,  closes  as  we  write. 
Although  this  annual  show  was  intended  primarily  for 
the  professional  photographer,  there  is  a great  deal 
in  it  to  interest  the  amateur.  Indeed,  some  of  the  ex- 
hibitors have  divided  their  stalls  into  two  separate 
compartments  : profes.sional  and  amateTir.  Attendances 
have,  this  year,  been  particularly  good,  the  hall  being 
almost  always  crowded. 

As  we  went  the  round  of  the  stalls,  the  curious 
thought  struck  us  that  we  were  surrounded  by  the  most 


concentrated  photographic  assemblage  possible.  Each 
visitor’s  chief  interest  in  life  was  obviously  photography. 
Human  nature  is  always  absorbing',  and  we  began  to 
wonder  whether  there  was  any  physical  revelation  of  the 
photographic  mind.  One  of  us  detected  a certain  quick, 
penetrating  look  about  the  eyes,  and  the  other  thought 
a peculiar  bend  in  the  shoulders  marked  the  camera 
man ; but  each  theory  was  quickly  knocked  on  the  head 
by  countless  exceptions,  so  we  gave  up  trying  to  estab- 
lish a photographic  type. 

The  true  photographer  is  always  hungry  for  a 
“ demonstration.”  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  the 
crowd,  composed  obviously  of  veterans,  that  surrounded 
the  Platinotype  and  Autotype  Company’s  stalls,  when 
platinum  and  carbon  printing-processes  were  being 
worked.  There  was  something'  almost  humorous  in  the 
sight  of  these  elderly  men  gazing  interestedly  at  such  a 
well-worn  photographic  phenomenon  as  the  yellow  unde- 
veloped platinum  print. 

There  is  no  epoch-making  innovation  this  year.  We 
looked  and  inquired  in  vain  for  some  sign  of  the  coming 
color-print  referred  to  on  this  page  last  monili.  The 
manager  of  the  stall  of  the  company,  which  is  to  introduce 
it,  was  very  reticent  on  the  subject  and  was  too  guarded 
to  fall  into  any  of  the  conversational  pitfalls  which  we 
had  prepared  for  him.  He  held  out  no  hope  of  an  early 
appearance  of  this  longed-for  discovery,  saying  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  introduce  color-printing  until  it 
could  be  commended  confidently  to  tbe  ordinary  photo- 
grapher as  an  easily-worked  process.  To  attain  this 
means  still  more  experiments  and  these  take  time. 

Kodak’s  portable  portrait-kit  attracted  a good  deal  of 
attention,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular.  There  is  a mirror 
device  for  focusing  which  does  away  with  the  cloth  and 
without  moving  anything  the  plate-holder  can  be  slipped 
straight  into  position,  thus  saving  several  operations  at 
that  crucial  time  between  getting  the  right  expression 
on  the  sitter’s  face  and  tran-sferring  it  to  the  dryplate. 
All  photographers  are  conscious  of  successes  lost  through 
delay  under  the  cloth, and  in  removingthe  focusing-screen, 
and  any  device  that  curtails  this  business  is  most  wel- 
come. The  tripod  belonging  to  the  outfit  is  well  thought 
out,  for  although  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered  easily,  it 
is  perfectly  rigid  and  portable. 

The  Houghtons  have  several  minor  attractions, 
amongst  which  is  a new  camera  of  the  Ensignette  pattern, 
larger  and  cheaper  than  the  old  model  and  yet  a most 
capable  instrument,  besides  which,  in  the  annex,  they 
were  showing  a new  portrait-light. 

A refreshing  feature  of  the  show  was  some  miniature 
exhibitions  attached  to  the  different  exhibitors’  stalls. 
Messrs.  Griffin  of  Kingsway,  London,  have  a little  one- 
man  show  of  Mr.  Hlake’s  work.  The  prints  are  mostly 
London  street-subjects  ■n'ith  a few'  interiors,  in  making 
which  he  has  used  Griffin's  materials,  and  they  form  an 
excellent  advertisement  for  that  firm.  Messrs.  Johnson 
& Sons,  chemical  manufacturers,  have  a show  of  iSli-s. 
Barton's  work.  Her  old-master-like  studies  are  always 
sure  to  attract,  and  this  is  such  a complete,  though  com- 
pre.ssed  little  exhibition,  that  there  are  even  catalogs 
with  pencils  to  tempt  the  public  to  make  notes  and  also 
carry  away  with  them  a reminder  that  the  firm’s  chem- 
icals are  answerable  for  very  good  work.  Messrs. 
Gevaert  also  have  a show  of  international  j)ictnres  w'liich 
illustrate  their  various  pa]iers,  and  tliere  are  some  fine 
portrait-studies  by  Diihrkoop.  J’hey  have,  too,  some 
profes.sional  work  by  Messrs.  Adams  whi(di  we  found 
particularly  interesting,  first,  because  we  had  been  ex- 
amining the  Adams  lighting-apparatus,  and  these  jirints 
were  probably  examples  of  it,  and  second,  because  they 
were  delicate  portrait-studies  on  light  backgrounds. 
The  work  Mr.  Marcus  Adams  signs  with  Ids  own  name 


and  sends  to  exhibitions  is  quite  anotlier  story,  for  tliat 
has  gone  as  far  as  it  seems  possible  to  carry  this  kind  of 
photography,  but  what  we  saw  here  is  evidently  done  to 
please  the  public,  and  we  did  not  care  for  the  somewhat 
too  obvious  handwork  on  the  prints. 

Some  impromptu  demonstrations  in  flashlight  photo- 
graphy could  be  seen  on  the  last  day  and,  while  some  of 
the  firms  were  making  flashlight  photographs  of  their 
stalls,  the  amateurs  had  a good  chance  to  pick  up  hints. 

Defender  Pure  Chemicals 

“A  DESOlUPTiVE  price-list  of  chemicals  has  been  issued 
by  the  Defender  Photo-Supply  Company,  and  contains 
not  only  the  well  known  Defender  preparations,  such  as 
Argo  Soda,  Argo  M.  Q.  and  Anti-Friction  Tube-Devel- 
opers, but  a number  of  new  prepared  chemicals  and 
developing-agents.  Among  the  former  are  Nomet 
Developing-Powders,  which  contain  no  metol,  as  the 
name  indicates;  Anti-Friction  Tablets,  for  rendering 
developer  non-abrasive,  and  Potassiiim  Bromide  Tubes. 
Among  the  developing-agents.  in  addition  to  Defender 
Motol,  Monol  and  Hydroquinone,  are  Nomet  Developer 
and  Pyro  in  crystal  form.  There  is  a considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  photographic  chemicals  listed, 
among  which  we  note  citric,  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  and 
magnesium  powder,  in  addition  to  an  enlarged  list  of 
the  well-known  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium.  All  of 
these  chemicals  are  offered  under  the  1 >efender  symbol 
of  photo-purity.  A copy  of  the  list  may  be  obtained 
from  the  company’s  general  office  in  Kochester,  N.  Y., 
any  of  the  twelve  branches,  or  from  Defender  dealers. 

The  X-Ray  Detective 

There  is  reported  from  India  a case  of  diamond  theft, 
in  which  no  evidence  against  the  arrested  person  could 
be  found.  A policeman  familiar  with  the  artifices  of  the 
native  criminals  suggested  that  a radiograph  ( X-ray 
jdiotograph ) be  taken  of  the  man’s  throat.  The  te.st 
revealed  the  hidden  diamond.  By  a trick  which  Hind)i 
jewel-thieves  learn  after  severe  practice,  the  fellow  had 
“ side-swallowed  ” the  stone. 

Not  so  long  ago  evidence  that  smugglers  in  the 
Argentine  Kepublic  were  receiving  gems  through  the 
mails  put  the  authorities  on  the  watch.  Postal  matter 
in  traiKsit  could  not  be  legally  oj)ened,  but  on  suspicion 
many  registered  letters  and  parcels  were  examined  by 
the  X-ray,  with  the  result  that  many  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  precious  stones  were  discovered.  The 
dishonest  traffic  was  stopped  and  a large  sum  was  saved 
to  the  customs  revenue.  — Exchange. 

L.  H.  Jeffries,  Manager 

Mr.  L.  II.  Jeffries  has  recently  become  manager  of 
the  retail  department  of  the  Northern  Photo-Supply 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minu, 

Mr,  Jeffries  has  been  connected  with  the  photo-supply 
business  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  and  thoroughly 
understands  every  branch  of  it.  He  is  energetic  and 
ambitious,  and  is  well  known  among  the  pbotographic 
trade.  He  has  a large  following  and  is  liked  by  all  who 
know  him.  The  Northern  Photo-fsupply  Co.  considers 
itself  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  services,  as  he  will  prove 
a valuable  asset  to  their  already  large  force. 

In  my  photographic  career  the  thought  which  has 
most  often  recurred  with  cheering  force  is  that  success 
is  the  reward  of  reiieati  d endeavor  rather  than  of  one 
supreme  efl'ort. — Alice  F.  Faster, 


Things  are  Coming  His  Way 


This  represents  the  Editor  as  he  was  sketched  by  a 
well-known  Boston  cartoonist  on  a Monday  morning, 
when  the  Photo-Eea  mail  is  unusually  heavy. 

So  if  letters,  which  ask  for  information  on  a certain 
topic,  do  not  receive  an  immediate  answer,  the  reason  is 
very  obvious. 

This  picture  is  also  an  indication  of  Photo-Era’s 
popularity,  despite  the  fact  that  it  regularly  turns  down 
requests  for  a space  from  untrustworthy  advertisers,  and 
those  who,  desiring  positions,  do  not  furnish  references. 


Photographic  Evidence 

A MAN  taking  long-distance  views  from  one  of  the 
upper  windows  of  a very  tall  building  in  Buffalo  caught 
the  picture  of  a passing  express-wagon  with  a man 
behind  in  the  act  of  lifting  a large  package  from  the 
wagon.  The  thief  got  away  with  his  booty  unnoticed  by 
tbe  driver  or  anyone  in  the  street,  but  the  photograph, 
when  sufficiently  enlarged,  identitied  and  convicted  him. 

A marine-view  taken  by  a passenger  on  a foreign 
steamer  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  included  a small 
yacht.  Two  men  had  gone  out  in  the  yacht  that  morn- 
ing. Only  one  returned  alive.  He  said  that  his  com- 
panion had  fallen  from  a mast  and  been  drowned,  but 
his  story  was  not  believed.  He  was  tried  and  convicted 
as  a murderer.  The  trial  had  been  fully  reported  in  the 
papers,  and  one  day  it  occurred  to  the  photographer  to 
apply  a powerful  glass  to  his  picture,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  character  of  a small,  dark  mark  on  the  sail. 
Under  the  magnifier  the  spot  on  the  sail  proved  to  be 
the  figure  of  a falling  man.  Tbe  photographer  reported 
his  discovery,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
officially  verified  the  convicted  man  was  released. 

When  a would-be  pictorialist  asks  me  how  I .some- 
times hit  the  prize-list,  I point  him  to  the  five  I’’s  that 
I have  in  a prominent  spot  in  my  photographic  work- 
room— -pluck,  perseverance,  plates,  paper  and  Photo- 
Era.  — F.  E.  Bronson. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Summer  has  come  and  a larg-e  army  of  tourists  will 
enjoy  longer  or  shorter  excursions.  Owners  of  cameras, 
when  taking  their  vacation,  will  very  seldom  leave  them 
at  home.  For  transporting  it  nothing  has  proved  so 
valuable  as  a so-called  “ Rucksack,”  a kind  of  bag, 
which  is  strapped  to  the  shoulders,  and  is  very  popular 
throughout  continental  Europe.  A load,  if  carried  by 
the  hand,  seems  very  heavy  and  inconvenient,  but  is 
little  felt  when  carried  on  one’s  back  ; besides,  the  chest 
is  not  contracted,  and  the  arms  are  free.  Too  nmch 
luggage  should  be  avoided ; it  deprives  one  of  freedom 
of  action.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  articles  for  wearing 
we  require  if  we  exclude  everything  that  is  superfluous. 
For  walking-trips,  the  camerist’s  suit  should  have  many 
and  wide  pockets.  The  tripod  may  be  strapped  to  the 
top  of  the  Rucksack,  for  the  hands  must  be  free.  If  we 
are  to  pass  through  places  unknown  to  us,  we  should  be 
provided  with  a good  map  and  a compass.  The  larger 
roads  should  be  avoided,  small  paths  or  cross-country 
walks  give  one  a much  better  chance  to  discover  attract- 
ive motives. 

A question  of  vital  importance  to  the  traveling  photo- 
grapher is  the  replacing  of  exposed  plates  by  fresh  ma- 
terial. Even  in  smaller  towns  one  finds  at  least  one 
studio-owner  who  will  gladly  allow  one  the  use  of  his 
darkroom  to  change  plates.  If  one  does  not  find  such  a 
place,  say  in  a village  or  high  up  in  the  mountains,  he 
can  easily  fill  his  plateholders  in  the  evening  underneath 
a rug,  a blanket,  or  his  mackintosh,  after  all  windows 
and  doors  have  been  shut.  In  many  cases  one  can  do 
without  a ruby  lamp  or  changing-bag. 

In  crossing  the  frontier  many  people  think  they  can 
admit  their  photographic  outfit,  plates,  etc.,  free  of 
duty.  This  is  not  the  case,  although  one  or  two  boxes 
of  plates  and  the  camera  are  admitted  free  in  most  coun- 
tries. This  is  true  of  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Into  France 
one  may  take  free,  twelve  holders  with  the  camera ; into 
Holland  two  dozen  plates.  In  Italy  only  the  camera  is 
admitted  free.  In  Russia  a duty  is  levied  on  every- 
thing; but  the  amount  is  very  small.  It  is  advisable  to 
procure  from  the  consulate  in  the  various  countries 
through  which  the  camerist  passes,  a certificate  that  his 
camera  and  accessories  serve  scientific  or  artistic  pur- 
poses, and  will  be  taken  back  into  the  country  of 
origin.  Such  a letter  is  also  useful  in  passing  the  fron- 
tier of  the  home-country  on  the  return  journey. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Dresden  Society  of 
Amateur-photography  a Mr.  Becker,  in  the  employ  of 
the  Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Aniline  Fabrikation,  Berlin, 
gave  a very  interesting  lecture  on  flashlight-photography 
which  he  illustrated  with  numerous  excellent  lantern- 
slides.  Quite  a novel  field  of  photographic  activity, 
independent  of  daylight,  was  explained  to  an  attentive 
audience.  The  lecturer  showed  a large  number  of 
pictures  which  were  made  of  (piickly-moving  objects 
with  the  help  of  flashlight,  in  interiors.  These  were  of 
sports  and  similar  scenes  which  we  formerly  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  made  in  full  sunlight  and  with  powerful 
lenses.  But  here  we  saw  two  playing-cats,  gymnastic 
exercises,  dancers,  a swimmer  performing  a summer- 
sault, jumping  children,  an  artistic  skater  in  the  Ice- 
Arena,  etc.  These  examples  were  of  exceptional 
clearness  and  the  characteristics  of  the  movement  were 
reproduced  very  well.  We  learned  how  these  wonder- 


ful pictures  had  been  made,  and  it  was  stated  that  they 
require  a very  quickly-acting  shutter.  The  releasing- 
device  of  the  latter  has  to  be  designed  in  such  a manner 
that  during  Ifjo  second  while  the  Hash-powder  is  burning, 
the  exposure  — which  is  only  tq,,,,  to  If.oo  second  — has 
to  take  place  ; besides,  the  shutter  must  be  released  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  intensity  of  the  flash  is  at 
its  height.  A well-tested  arrangement,  which  operates 
electric  ignition  of  the  powder  and  the  mechanical  .shutter- 
relea.se,  makes  this  co-operation  possible.  Besides,  light- 
toned  walls  shoidd  always  be  close  to  the  models,  so  as 
to  act  as  reflectors.  Certainly  it  was  the  desire  of  most 
of  the  audience  that  such  an  ingenious  device  should  be 
manufactured  in  larger  numbers,  to  give  others  a chance 
to  produce  such  attractive  pictures.  The  lecturer  ex- 
plained that  less  complicated,  and  requiring  less  flash- 
powder,  are  photograms  made  with  a shutter  set  on  the 
mark  B (bulb).  Here,  again,  the  Hashlamp  and  the 
release  are  coupled,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  shutter 
is  open  during  the  time  the  bulb  is  pressed,  while  by  tbe 
same  pressure  the  lamp  is  lighted.  Such  a device  can 
easily  be  made  by  any  amateur  with  the  help  of  a glass- 
pipe  having  the  shape  of  a T which  is  in  connection 
with  the  two  rubber  tubes  leading  to  the  shutter  and  to 
the  lamps.  We  saw  some  pretty  scenes  photographed 
in  daylight,  assisted  by  flashlight,  producing  soft, 
evenly-lighted  negatives.  The  lecturer  advised  experi- 
menters to  place  the  smoke-collecting  bag  high  enough 
so  as  not  to  cover  the  lamp  itself  which  cuts  off  too 
much  direct  light.  We  learned  how  to  make  such  a 
large  bag  ourselves  with  the  help  of  an  umbrella-frame. 
Mr.  Becker  was  much  applauded,  and  I learn  that  he 
will  repeat  his  lecture  at  other  clubs.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  the  best  photograjjhs  made  in  this  way  have 
appeared  in  a prominent  society  periodical. 

The  discovery  of  Radium  has  made  it  possible  to 
produce  articles  that  shine  in  the  dark.  As  regards 
photographs,  another  way  may  be  chosen  with  the  same 
result.  One  saturates  a paper-print  with  castor-oil,  thus 
making  it  translucent.  The  superfluous  oil  is  removed 
with  a wad  of  cotton.  Next,  some  starch-paste  is  spread 
very  evenly  over  the  surface  of  a mount,  until  it  forms  a 
very  thin  layer,  and  then  a sufficient  quantity  of  well-pow- 
dered sulphate  of  barytes  is  poured  at  once  over  the  whole. 
An  even  covering  with  barytes  is  in\portant,  to  facilitate 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  layer  with  a soft 
brush  several  times  while  it  is  still  sticky.  When  this 
preparation  is  dry, it  is  covered  with  negative-varnish,  and 
the  photographic  print  pressed  upon  the  prepared  mount 
and  dried  near  some  warm  place,  a stove,  for  instance. 
JSuch  a picture,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  daylight, 
glows  in  the  dark  and  produces  a wonderful  effect. 

In  closing  this  letter  I mention  a novelty,  just  being 
turned  out  by  one  of  our  Western  firms.  It  is  .a  series  of 
sensitive  papers  which  can  he  affixed  to  the  mounts 
without  paste,  or  the  so-called  tissues  for  dry-mounting. 
The  adhesive  is  already  contained  on  the  sensitized 
]>aper  and  does  not  affect  the  toning-  and  fixing-process, 
in  the  least  ; nor  is  it  removed  during  the  washing. 
The  mounting  takes  place  in  the  most  simple  manner  ; 
the  paper,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  is  placed  in  the  desired 
po.sition  on  the  mount,  and  gone  over  with  a hot  iron  ; 
or  the  whole  may  be  put  into  a dry-mounting  press. 

Photographic  Secrets  Disclosed 

That  tlie  recent  de.scent  upon  French  soil  of  the 
German  war  dirigible,  Zeppelin  IV,  was  not  a premedi- 
tated act  is  generally  conceded.  An  inspection  of  her 
interior  by  French  army-officers  revealed  a coni])letely 
eijuipped  darkroom  with  running  water  suj)j)ly  and  long- 
distance cameras. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


Magnetic  Pakis.  By  Adelaide  Mack.  Illustrated 
with  original  sketches.  Price,  $1.75,  net.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  : The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  Paris  this  summer  ? Well, 
if  you  have  not  planned  to  do  so,  you  will  surely  change 
your  mind  after  reading  Adelaide  Mack’s  delightful 
and  chatty  little  volume  about  the  “ Magnetic  City.” 
It  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a collection  of  impres- 
sions. It  is  an  intimate  account  which  goes  to  the  heart 
of  things,  not  like  a guide-book,  but  is  of  the  nature  of 
a bundle  of  charmingly  written  letters,  such  as  one 
friend  would  write  to  another  across  the  water.  To 
those  readers  who  have  visited  Paris,  each  chapter 
brings  back  delightfully  to  mind  the  many  fascinating 
features  of  the  “ Magnetic  City,”  and  fills  one  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  revisit  Paris  and  witness  and  live 
over  again  the  many  experiences  whicli  Miss  Mack’s 
book  so  delightfully  recounts.  To  those  who  have  not 
yet  visited  Paris,  this  book  must  make  a strong  appeal. 
Who  can  resist  a visit  there  after  reading  it  ? The 
illustrations  are  quaint  and  expressive.  True,  the  oc- 
casional French  phrases  betray  a lack  of  careful  edit- 
ing ; but  the  reader  hurries  from  page  to  page,  too 
deeply  interested  to  be  critical  or  to  care. 

Guide  to  Landscape-Photography.  By  Fritz 
Loescher.  F'ourth  edition.  Revised  and  completed 
by  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek.  Fifty-seven  halftone  illus- 
trations. Price,  $1.00;  postage,  10  cents.  Berlin: 
ITnion  Deutsche  Verlag.sgesellsehaft. 

The  lessons  taught  in  this  very  practical  volume  are 
on  the  artistic  comprehension  of  all  outdoor  problems, 
the  exposition  of  perspective,  proportion,  angle  of  view, 
standpoint,  illumination,  exposure,  in  short  every  ele- 
ment likely  to  be  considered  in  the  attainment  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  picture.  Every  step,  from  the 
choice  of  the  equipment  and  the  fir.st  glimpse  of  a view 
that  engages  the  attention  of  the  photographer,  to  the 
framing  of  the  finished  print,  is  considered  with  the 
utmo.st  care,  so  that  the  student  cannot  possibly  go 
wrong.  A more  thorough  and  comprehensive  course  in 
artistic  landscape-work  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Deut.scher  Camera-Admanach,  1!>12-1913.  A year- 
book of  cotemporary  photography.  Founded  by 
Fritz  Loescher.  Edited  by  K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek. 
150  halftone  illustrations.  Price,  paper,  $1.25  ; post- 
age, 15  cents.  Berlin:  Union  Deutsche  Verlag.sge- 
sellsehaft. 

The  present  edition  of  this  estimable  work  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  yet  issued.  The  pictures  represent  the 
work  of  eminent  practitioners  throughout  Europe,  and 
also  of  a number  of  new  artists.  The  selection  this 
time  shows  an  unusually  great  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding a series  of  animal-studies  of  striking  novelty 
by  Kate  Ilecht.  and  genres  in  monotint  by  Grete  Dor- 
renbach,  the  reproductions  throughout  being  of  rare 
excellence.  The  text  consists  of  timely  technical 
articles  by  eminent  authorities,  and  so  well  and  lucidly 
written  that  even  a smattering  of  German  and  a pocket- 
dictionary  suffices  to  enjoy  them. 


Tropical  Development  of  Films  and  Paper 

Camerists  who  contemplate  traveling  in  tropical  or 
very  warm  climates  will  be  interested  in  the  directions 
given  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  the  proper  handling  of  sensitive  material,  to  prevent 
the  gelatine  coating  slipping  from  the  support.  Ordi- 
nary methods  are  of  no  avail,  whatever.  The  booklet 
is  distributed  gratis  among  those  who  desire  the 
information. 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore 

This  firmly-established  club  is  reported  to  be  doing 
most  satisfactory  work  for  its  members,  to  whose  inter- 
ests the  hoard  of  management  is  keenly  alive.  Most  of 
the  club-members  have  succumbed  to  the  fascinations 
of  the  autochrome  process,  and  in  the  field  of  making 
lantern-slides  much  brilliant  success  has  been  achieved. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  April  1,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen  to  serve  one  year  : president,  Mr.  Lloyd  D. 
Norris;  vice-president,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rowe;  treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  A.  O.  Tucker;  secretary,  Mr.  N.  Wright 
Crowder. 

Arthur  Dow’s  “Composition” 

This  estimable  work,  as  revised  and  improved  in  the 
pre.sent  edition  by  its  distinguished  author,  Arthur 
Wesley  Dow,  director  of  fine  arts  in  Teachers’  College 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  aims  to  present  au- 
thoritatively the  synthetic  method  of  teaching  art  — • 
considering  art  as  something  built  up  of  synthetic  line, 
dark-and-light  and  color.  It  should  appeal  secondly  to 
art-students,  and  finally  to  those  who  do  not  practise 
art,  but  would  like  to  have  an  appreciation  of  it.  The 
color-schemes  and  combinations  of  color,  as  presented  in 
this  volume,  reflect  the  fine  sense  of  harmony  of  the 
author,  and,  in  themselves,  justify  the  small  outlay  for 
the  work.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  -$4.22  by  Photo- 
Era  magazine. 

Catalog  of  Mail-Order  House 

We  referred  last  month  to  the  newly-organized  photo- 
graphic supply-department  of  the  American  Photo- 
Textbook  Co.,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  its  advantages  to 
consumers  who  desire  to  obtain  supplies  by  parcel-post. 
We  recently  received  the  catalog  of  the  goods  offered 
by  this  firm, 'and  are  impressed  with  the  variety  and 
general  first-rate  character  of  the  entire  line.  The 
needs  of  the  serious  amateur  seem  to  have  been  studied 
with  intelligent  care  by  one  who  must,  himself,  he  an 
accomplished  expert  photographer.  The  format  of  the 
catalog  is  a little  larger  than  that  of  Photo-Era,  and 
its  eighty-four  pages  comprise  folding  hand-cameras, 
and  tripod  cameras,  in  all  sizes  ; lenses  of  standard 
makes  and  accessories  of  every  description,  all  at  prices 
that  strike  us  as  perfectly  reasonable.  A copy  of  this 
valuable  catalog  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Elliot,  an  artist  attached  to  the  Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine,  has  invented  an  ingenious  and 
efficient,  but  simple,  index-system  of  exposures,  by 
means  of  which  the  camerist  can  successfully  overcome 
disappointing  failures  in  the  future.  True,  there  are 
numerous  devices  on  the  market  calculated  to  help  the 
jihotographer  to  expose  correctly,  but  they  do  not  arouse 
ids  reasoning  facilities,  nor  teach  him  a lesson.  The 
Elliot  system  is  worthy  to  he  looked  into,  and  the  small 
inve.stment  suggested  in  the  “ ad,”  printed  in  this  issue, 
will  bring  its  own  reward. 
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New  Catalog  of  Cooke  Lenses 

The  catalog  of  Cooke  and  Cylex  lenses  for  1913-14 
has  made  its  appearance.  Among  the  pliotographic 
lenses  of  English  construction,  Cooke  Anastigmats  rank 
first.  Experts  who  use  them  pin  their  faith  to  the 
Cooke,  be  it  for  rapid  portraiture,  high-speed  work,  gen- 
eral outdoor  subjects,  aeroplanes,  wild  animals  and  other 
distant,  moving  objects,  three-color  work,  photo-engra- 
ving, commercial  work  and  other  purposes  to  which  the 
Cooke  lens,  in  its  various  types,  is  particularly  adapted. 

The  advantages  of  the  Cooke  lenses  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  this  new  and  complete  catalog,  which  contains 
information  useful  to  every  photographer.  It  is  being 
freely  distributed  among  all  who  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphy — regular  practitioners,  occasional  workers  and 
prospective  users  — by  the  Taylor-Hobson  Company, 
1133  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Instanto  — A Developing-Paper 

We  have  tested  samples  of  the  six  grades  of  Instanto 
Paper,  made  by  the  Photo-Products  Company,  Chicago, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  advertised  in  this  issue.  The  results  are 
highly  satisfactory,  and,  as  the  prices  charged  for  this 
product,  relatively  new  to  the  general  consumer,  are 
very  moderate,  there  should  be  considerable  demand  for 
it,  from  both  professional  and  amateur  sources.  For 
samples  of  any  of  the  grades  advertised,  apply  to  the 
makers. 

Premo  Cameras 

The  various  standard  goods  made  by  the  Kochester 
Optical  Division,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  are  fully  described  in  the  new  illustrated 
catalog  just  published.  Premo  Cameras,  in  their  several 
popular  styles,  suitable  for  plates  or  film-pack,  or  both, 
and  equipped  with  the  newest  de.sirable  adjustments; 
the  Emjiire  State  View-Cameras ; the  film-pack,  with 
its  special  developing-tank  ; Premo  tripods ; Premo 
accessories,  all  will  be  found  in  this  handsome  1913 
catalog,  now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Every  wide- 
awake camerist,  or  any  person  about  to  take  up  photo- 
graphy seriously  or  for  pleasiire,  owes  it  to  himself,  at 
least  to  examine  the  catalog  of  a firm  identified  tor  so 
many  years  with  high-class  camera-manufacture. 

Soft-Focus  Photography 

We  have  received  from  the  Spencer  Lens  Company, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  a statement  expressed  in  a few  pages, 
and  illustrated  with  four  delightful  photographic  im- 
pressions, filled  with  the  luminous  quality  of  sunlight, 
by  eminent  pictorialists,  and  which  set  forth  the  merits 
of  the  Spencer  Port-hand  soft-focus  lens.  These  are 
days  of  pictorial  advancement,  in  which  the  sympathetic 
lens-maker  takes  a legitimate  share.  Pictures  that 
express  the  soul  of  the  artist  may  be  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  Port-hand  lens,  the  obvious  merits  of  wliicli 
should  be  investigated  by  every  artistic  worker.  The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 

Acknowledgments 

While  Photo-Era  is  careful  to  give  the  source  of 
all  articles  it  quotes  from  cotemporary  journals,  it  re- 
grets that  full  credit  was  not  given  in  the  case  of 
“ Photographing  Small  Articles  for  Catalogs,’’  by 
“Practicus,”  and  “The  Nigrostyle,’’  by  Arthur  Whi- 
ting, rejirinted  in  May,  1913,  Photo-Era.  The  first 
appeared  Feb.  21,  1913,  and  tlie  latter  Sept.  6,  1912,  in 
the  British  Journal  of  I’hotographij . 


American  and  European  Women  as  Sitters 

A Comparison  by  Hoppb  and  De  Meyer 

American  Women  Best  Sitters 

“Of  all  my  sitters  I prefer  the  American  woman,’’ 
Baron  de  Meyer,  the  fashionable  portrait-photographer, 
declared  recently. 

This  phrase  aroused  some  indignation  among  London 
artists,  but  more  among  London  women,  and  caused 
several  enterprising  papers  to  seek  non-confirmatory 
evidence.  E.  O.  Hopp4,  for  example,  who  has  photo- 
graphed the  women  of  virtually  every  civilized  nation, 
said  in  an  interview  : “ I am  astonished  at  Baron 
de  Meyer  saydng  that ! 

“ I have  photographed,’’  Mr.  Hopp4  said,  “ Spanish 
women,  Italian  women,  French  women,  very  many 
Russian  women,  Austrian  women,  Swedish  women, 
Norwegian  women,  American  women,  and  I do  not 
hesitate,  whatever,  to  say  that,  to  me,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  the  most  Interesting  sitter  is  the  Flnglishwoman. 

“ There  is  just  one  little  thing  that  I must  add  at 
once,  and  that  is  that  the  Russian  woman  comes  im- 
mediately second. 

“ The  American  woman,  Baron  de  Meyer  also  says,  is 
the  most  exquisitely  dressed  woman  in  the  world.  But 
surely  it  is  the  English  woman  of  whom  this  should  be 
said.  The  American  woman  may  be  dressed  with  more 
studied  elaborateness ; but  the  English  woman  is  an 
example  all  over  the  world  in  her  refinement.  There  is 
never  anything  that  clashes  in  the  dress  of  an  English 
woman.  And  then  she  has  a figure  on  which  she  can 
wear  these  beautiful  dresses  and  gowns  to  absolute 
perfection. 

“ Irish  women,  particularly  the  women  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  are  as  charming  as  the  English  women  and 
the  Scottish  women.  They  come  perhaps  a little  nearer 
in  their  ways  to  the  continental  woman.  If  anything, 
they  may  be  a little  less  reserved  than  the  English 
women  ; but  it  is  this  reserve  that  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  English  woman. 

“ The  Russian  woman  comes  second  so  far  as  grace 
and  intellectuality  go,  and  I think,  perhaps,  I should 
place  the  Austrian  woman  third. 

“The  French  woman?  She  is  very  interesting,  in- 
deed, to  work  with.  I think  I should  rather  emphasize 
in  her  portrait  chic  and  the  joie  de  vivre,  putting  an 
accent  also  on  her  elegance. 

“ I agree,  of  course,  with  Baron  de  Meyer  that  the 
American  woman  is  very  intellectual.  She  is  also 
most  interesting  to  work  with,  and  she  combines  the 
beautiful,  well-proportioned  figure  of  the  Viennese 
women  with  the  delicate  complexion  of  the  English 
woman.  Add  to  these  qualities  her  brilliant  wit  and 
you  have,  without  a doubt,  a most  exquisite  sitter. 

“ Many  of  my  most  successful  portraits  are  those  of 
American  women,  as  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  an  exhibition  of  my  work  at  the  Goujiil  gallery.” 

San  Francisco  Branch  of  G.  Gennert 

G.  Gennert,  24-29  East  13th  Street,  New  York,  with 
branches  at  320  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
082  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  offers  a full  a.ssort- 
ment  of  the  well-known  Ensign  line  of  cameras,  from 
the  simple  box-form,  -82. .50,  uj)  to  the  high-class  Reflex. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Chloralla  Paper,  also  confrcdled  by  G.  Gennert,  is 
prized  by  leading  jihoto-finishers  for  its  snapj)iness  and 
beauty  of  tone  in  enlargements.  A samjile  of  this  ad- 
mirable ])roduct  will  be  sent  free,  on  apjilication  to  (be 
New  York  office. 


The  Ansco  Cameras 


Amateurs,  Take  Notice! 

The  question  of  forsaking  an  occupation  which  is 
neither  lucrative  nor  promising,  in  favor  of  professional 
photography,  is  being  seriously  considered  by  many  an 
amateur  worker  of  genuine  ability  ; and  rightly  so. 
There  are  plenty  of  fine  opportunities  for  those  who 
excel  in  what  is  known  as  commercial  work,  i.e.,  the 
photography  of  subjects  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
who  will  practise  exemplary  business-methods.  Such 
workers  should  read  our  advance  reports  of  the  com- 
ing photographers’  national  convention  at  Kansas  City. 

A Notable  Autochrome  Show 

An  autochrome  exhibition  of  unusual  interest  and 
extent  was  held  jointly  by  two  well-known  enthusia.sts, 
John  R.  Burnham  and  Herman  Parker,  at  284A  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  21  to  May  3.  Several 
hundred  plates,  .5x7  and  x were  shown,  the 
illumination  coming  directly  from  the  sky.  Mr.  Burn- 
ham has  practised  color-photography  with  ardor  since 
the  Lumii^res  placed  their  plates  on  the  market  in  1907, 
choosing  for  his  subjects  scenes  on  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe  and  America.  His  success  has  been  so  great, 
that  he  now  makes  autochromes  professionally.  Mr. 
Burnham  has  learned  the  art  of  balancing  his  compo- 
sitions by  light,  and  by  perfect  adjustment  of  exposure 
and  chemical  manipulation  he  obtains  color-schemes 
that  are  absolutely  true  to  nature.  Some  of  his  land- 
scapes closely  resemble  Corot's  in  effect,  as  a result  of 
exposing  during  a slight  breeze.  His  portraits,  archi- 
tectural studies,  mountain-views  and  sunsets,  all  show 
complete  mastery  of  the  autochrome  process. 

Autochrome-Finisher 

A NEW  and  lucrative  field  of  activity  is  the  develop- 
ing of  exposed  autochrome  plates  for  the  amateur,  as 
there  are  many  camerists  who  shrink  from  what  they 
consider  a difficult  or  delicate  process,  viz.,  the  chemi- 
cal completion  of  these  color-plates. 

As  it  is  now  (juite  possible  to  save  an  incorrectly- 
exposed  autochrome  plate,  if  the  work  is  done  properly, 
inexperienced  autochromists  are  having  their  exposed 
plates  finished  by  Will  Rounds,  the  well-known  auto- 
chrome  specialist,  137  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Plates  sent  to  him  should  be  packed  with  great  care, 
preferably  in  the  way  tliey  are  arranged  in  the 
original  boxes. 

Sane-Priced  Motion-Picture  Cameras 

Realizing  that  exorbitant  prices  charged  for  motion- 
picture  cameras  have  bad  a deterrent  effect  upon  would- 
be  purchasers,  the  American  Cinematograph  Company, 
Chicago,  Bl.,  is  offering  to  the  general  public  highly- 
efficient  machines  at  moderate  cost. 

Tims,  the  price  of  its  “American”  Model,  “2” 
Motion-Picture  Camera,  fitted  with  Voigtliinder’s  Heliar 
lens,  and  including  one  Panor.amic  Tripod,  one  extra 
magazine,  one  changing-bag  and  book  of  full  instruc- 
tions, for  the  successful  production  of  motion-jiictures, 
ready  for  developing,  is  $250.00.  This  outfit  is  posi- 
tively first-class  and  up-to-date,  is  easily  operated  and 
fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Every  live  ])hotograpber  should  be  prepared,  at  short 
notice,  to  obtain  a motion-picture  record  of  an  interest- 
ing e]iisode  or  catastrojihe  that  is  likely  to  occur  almost 
anytime.  ( )ne  successful  lilm  would  suffice  to  pay  for 
the  entire  aiiparatus.  We  are  pleased  to  refer  those 
interested  to  the  firm’s  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


Little  has  appeared  in  print  about  the  Ansco 
Cameras,  produced  by  the  Ansco  Company,  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y.  It  is  because  the  makers  have  been  busy 
filling  orders,  quietly  but  on  an  immense  scale.  Finally 
they  managed  to  find  time  to  issue  a complete  catalog, 
and  the  one  for  1913,  recently  received,  is  certainly  an 
eye-opener  — not  alone  for  its  superb  appearance,  but 
for  the  wealth  and  variety  of  beautiful  designs  in  com- 
pact, folding  hand-cameras.  It  is  a real  pleasure  to 
examine  this  attractive  publication,  with  its  fine  array 
of  modern,  shapely  film-cameras,  the  acme  of  efficiency, 
neatness  and  finish.  Shutters  and  lenses  of  standard 
quality  ; Cyko  Paper  in  all  the  popular  grades  ; the  full 
line  of  Hammer  Dryplates  and  Cyko  Chemicals  add 
largely  to  contents  of  this  the  banner  amateur  catalog 
issued  by  the  Ansco  Company. 

Defies  Overexposure 

Since  our  London  correspondent  recently  mentioned 
the  remarkable  Hydra  plate,  which  defies  overexposure, 
the  Editor  has  received  a large  number  of  inquiries. 
These  he  is  now  able  to  answer  more  fully,  by  referring 
the  inquiries  to  the  American  importers,  the  Herbert  & 
Iluesgen  Co.,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Y^ork  City. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  Hydra  plate  may  be  given 
an  abnormal  exposure  without  incurring  reversal  of  the 
image  or  affecting  the  fine  ([ualities  of  the  plate.  This 
seems  almost  incredible.  The  booklet,  just  issued  by 
Herbert  & Huesgen,  and  free  for  the  asking,  will 
explain  the  subject  fully. 

Clarissa  Hovey,  Autochrome  Specialist 

Clakissa  Hovey’s  paper  on  the  subject  of  auto- 
cbronies,  read  at  the  National  Convention,  Philadelphia, 
last  year,  has  given  this  energetic  portrait-photographer, 
of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  a national  reputation.  Besides 
doing  an  increased  business  in  making  autochromes,  in 
her  studio  and  at  private  residences.  Miss  Hovey  filled  a 
number  of  engagements  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
photography  in  natural  colors.  Her  address  before  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  in  Boston  recently,  was 
lucid,  axiomatic  and  witty,  and  was  well  received,  and 
her  specimen  autochromes  were  greatly  admired. 

The  Six-Fax  Exposure-Disk 

One  of  the  simplest  devices  to  determine  the  correct 
exposure  of  a plate  or  film,  that  has  come  to  our  notice, 
is  the  “ Six-Fax,”  so  called  by  the  makers,  Burke  & 
James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  It  is  a thin,  white  celluloid 
disk  attached  to  a smaller  one,  between  the  two  being 
placed  the  section  of  a third.  All  three  are  provided 
with  six  facts  — speed  of  plate  or  film  in  use ; size  of 
stop ; strength  of  light ; character  of  subject ; time  of 
day  and  time  of  year.  A moment’s  reflection,  a few 
turns  of  the  disk,  and  the  required  length  of  exposure 
is  found.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  price  of  this  useful, 
handy  contrivance.  At  your  dealer’s  or  from  Burke  & 
James,  Inc. 

The  Original 

“ Well,  Auntie,  have  you  got  your  photographs 
yet  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  I sent  them  back  in  disgust.” 

“ Gracious  ! How  was  tliat  2 ” 

“ Why,  on  the  back  of  every  one  of  them  was  this  : 

‘ The  original  of  this  is  carefully  preserved.’  ” — AV. 
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The  cost  of  using  low-priced  papers 
is  seldom  calculated.  A photog- 
^ rapher  spends: 

One-third  of  his  time  testing  his  nega- 
tives with  low-priced  brands  of  papers,  of 
which  no  two  emulsions  are  alike  in  speed, 
and  have  no  latitude  to  compensate  the 
variation  in  exposure; 

One-third  of  his  time  making  over 
prints  that  cannot  be  delivered; 

The  remaining  third  of  his  time  ex- 
plaining his  failure  to  make  good. 

The  successful  photographer  uses: 
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Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  dependable  paper  — the  paper  ||| 
that  produces  results.  ||j 

Send  for  ^ 

CYKO  MANUAL  and  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  POINTER.  ||  I 
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As  Days  Shorten,  Exposures  Lengthen 

UNLESS 

CRAMER  CROWN  PLATES 

ARE  USED 

CRAMER’S  Special  Sulphite  and  Carbonate  — Sold 
for  seven  years  — Tons  used  each  year  and 
not  ONE  complaint 

G.  CRAMER  DRYPLATE  CO.  - - St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Infringement  Suit  Against  Ilex  Optical  Co. 

Dismissed  by  U.  S.  District  Court 

The  U.  S.  District  Court  has  decided  that  Ilex 
Shutters  do  not  infringe  on  any  patents  of  the 
Wollensak  Company,  and  hasdismissed  the  infringe- 
ment suit  (with  costs)  which  the  above  company 
brought  against  the  Ilex  Company. 

ILEX  ACME  SHUTTER 

The  new  setting  Shutter  with  a speed  range  of  from  I to  Mtoo 
of  a second,  works  without  jar  or  recoil ; one  dial  rotating  in 
either  direction  controls  the  mechanism ; accurate  on  all 
speeds;  each  exposure  of  a set  speed  exactly  alike.  Exposures 
never  vary  on  account  of  heat,  cold,  dust,  dampness,  or  the 
changing  position  of  the  camera.  Setting  lever  remains  down 
until  released.  No  chance  for  mistakes;  less  bulky  than  other 
set  shutters;  mechanically  perfect;  the  most  remarkable  fast-speed  shutter  ever  produced. 

The  Ilex  features  which  have  startled  the  photographic  world  are  fully  explained  in  our 
new  catalog,  featuring  the  full  line  of  Ilex  Shutters.  This  catalog  is  free  for  the  asking 

We  offer  a 30=day  trial  of  any  Hex  Shutter.  Write  for  particulars  to-day 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  98  ilex  Circle,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 


for  difficult  snap-shots  in  dark  places  and  for 
all  subjects  demanding  short  exposures  and 
needle-like  definition.  Listed  with  Kodaks, 
Graflex  and  all  other  high-grade  cameras,  they 
may  be  examined  at  the  best  dealers’  stores 
throughout  the  country. 


THE  TAYLOR-HOBSON  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway.  New  York 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


WORK.  . 
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USED  BY  THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

because  it  is  best.  Made  scientifically  to  meet  the  requirements  of  care- 
ful photographers  and  artists  who  demand  at  a reasonable  price  an 
adhesive  that  will  “ stick  ” easily  in  the  places  wanted  and  nowhere  else. 

DAY’S  WHITE  PASTE 

never  dries  or  “ pebbles.”  Stays  creamy,  soft  and  easy  to  handle  to  the 
very  last  brushful.  May  be  used  on  the  most  delicate  papers  without 
fear  of  injury.  Never  becomes  discolored  or  ill-smelling'. 

Big  packages  H^-pint,  pint  and  quart  jars  contain  10,  20  and  40  ounces  instead  of 
8,  IG  and  32  respectively).  In  jars,  Vo-piiits,  pints  and  quarts.  In  pails,  G lbs.,  $1.00, 
12  lbs.,  $2.00.  Write  for  Free  Sample. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY,  70  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


IF  YOU  TAKE  PHOTOGRAPHS 

you  will  never  know  their  true 
value  until  they  have  been 

COLORED  BY  ARTISTS 
WHO  KNOW  HOW 

We  color  photographs  and  enlarge- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  a more  natural 
and  artistic  way  and  at  a reasonable 
price  than  has  been  done  heretofore 

Why  not  have  a few  of  your  favorite 
prints  colored  ? 

A TRIALWILL  CONVINCE  YOU 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  TO 

ALLISON  ART  COMPANY 

396  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Best  all  around 
lens  1 ever  used. 
M.  Wenger 
Richmond.  Ind. 


My  8x  10  Versar 
is  a very  fine 
instrument. 

Fadncr  Studio, 
Neenah,  Wis. 


VERSAK  F:6 

PORTRAIT  £r  VIEW 

A moderate  priced,  high  grade 
lens  for  general  work. 
Equally  suitable  for  landscape, 
arch  i tectural , portrait , group 
and  commercial  photography. 

No.  2:  5x7  size  ' focus  8 3-4  in. 
mounted  in  Regno  Shutter  $20.00 

Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N Y. 


^‘Ask  us  or 
your  dealer 
about  them ' 


'‘Tour  dealer 
a U'oHensak 
dealer' ' 


MORE  POPULAR  THAN  EVER 

PEERLESS  JAPANESE  TRANSPARENT  WATER-COLORS 

The  famous  “Sell-Blending  Colors” 

Wonderful  effects  with  little  labor.  A child  can  use  them  successfully 

The  .successful  coloring  of  photographs,  lantern-slides,  postcards,  etc.,  by  the  amateur,  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  Japanese  Water-Colors  into  this  conntry,  and  ha.s  made  this  branch  of  work  a 
fascinating  pastime.  A complete  set  of  1.)  colors  with  full  printed  instructions  costs  hut  75  cents. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a set  and  refuse  to  take  a SUBSTITUTE.  If  he  does  not 
carry  them,  a set  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

Japanese  Water-Color  Co.,  56  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  IMPORTERS  OF  THESE  COLORS 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


You  Depend  on  Your  Camera — 
Not  on  the  Sun 

for  good  pictures  if  you  use  a Goerz 
Camera.  Or,  you  can 
equip  the  camera 
you  now  have  with  a 
Goerz  Lens  and  en-'* 
joy  the  confidenee  of  knowing  that  you 
are  taking  pictures  with  the  highest 
grade  lens  that  can  be  bought.  « 

lenses 

CAMERAS 

are  the  kind  that  professional  photographers  and  special 
correspondents  demand,  for  these  men  must  (eel  sure  of 
their  cameras,  and  anything  hut  the  hest  lens  for  them 
means  anything  but  the  best  results. 

We'll  send  you  our  booklet  on  "Lenses  and  Cameras" 
if  you  are  interested  in  good  photography.  Write  for  it. 

C.  P.  Goert  American  Optical  Co.,  317  E.  34th  St.,  New  York 


The  Portable  Skylight 


Makes  HOME  PORTRAITURE  more  satis- 
factory and  profitable  than  work  under  the 
studio  skylight 


U-siiig  only  40  amt  50  grains 
of  flash  powder  for  full- 
tinted  AUTOCIIROMS, 
where  it  has  required  150 
atid  200  grtiins  with  other 
niachines.  It  makes  8x10 
negatives  with  4 or  grains 
of  jtowder. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  not  a 
single  customer  dissatisfied 
witli  last  year's  model,  we 
have  still  improved  it  with 
a new  tiring-j>an  that  does 
away  entirely  with  the 
call-system. 


You  should  write  for  circulars  and  descriptive 
matter  at  once 


THE  SHOBERG  COMPANY 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


KORONA  CAMERAS 

FOR  PLATES  OR  FILMS 

are  equipped  with  the  best  lenses  it  is  possible  to 
make.  The  construction  has  been  developed  to  a 
high  stage  of  mechanical  perfection;  many  features 
are  original  and  exclusive. 

The  workmanship  is  beautiful  and  gives  you 
confidence  at  a glance  that  these  Cameras  are  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  quality. 

Some  other  Camera  may  satisfy  you  for  a while, 
but  a KORONA  will  meet  your  more  mature  judg- 
ment and  please  you  better  when  you  become  criti- 
cal about  the  fine  points  of  a Camera  and  Lens. 
SEND  NOW  FOR  CATALOG 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co. 

765  CLINTON  AVE.,  So.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


You  Like  to 
HUNT  and  FISH 
You  Like  to  Go 
CAMPING  — 

then  surely  you  will  enjoy  the 
National  Sportsman  Magazine, 
with  its  100  richly  illustrated  pafres, 
full  to  overflowing  with  interesting 
stories  and  valuable  information 
about  guns,  fishing-tackle,  comp 
outfits, — the  best  places  to  go  for 
fi»*h  and  game,  and  a thousand  and 
one  valuable  •‘How  to ’’hints  lor 
sportsmen. 

The  National  Sportsman  is 
just  like  a big  campfire  in  the  woods, 
where  thoutands  of  good  fellows 
gather  once  a month  and  spin 
stirring  yarns  about  their  experi- 
ences with  rod,  dog,  rifie  and  gun. 
Think  of  it  — twelve  round  irips 
to  the  woods  for  a bill. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER: 

Just  to  show  you  what  it’s 
like,  we  will  send  you  the 
National  Sportsman 
ISIagazine  for  three  months 
and  your  choice  of  a hand- 
some National  Sports- 
Iman  Brotherhood  em- 
blem in  the  form  of  a Lapel 
Button,  a Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob  as  here  shown, 
on  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps 


Don’t  delay,—  join  our 
great  big  Hunting,  FiHhiiig, 
(.’amping.  Nature  - loving 
National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  today. 


National  Sportsman  Magazine,  81  Federal  St.,  Boston 


PhotO-Ek.\  the  Blue-Book  of  Photogr:i|)liie  Advertising 


PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching 
investigation.  Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in 
writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint, 
however,  must  be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue 
containing  the  advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


eRnemflnn 

C/qmeRfls 

and  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS  are  pre-eminent. 

USED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


The  ERNON  Vest-Pocket  Camera 

best  on  the  market 


Mea$urei  I x lYi  x 3^  inches.  Weighs  only  10  ozs. 


ERNEMANN 

KINO  PROJECTORS 

AND 

KINO  CAMERAS 

For  Motion-Picture  Work,  for  Professionals  and 
Amateurs  are  of  unsurpassed  qualities,  they  are 
awarded  highest  prizes  wherever  exhibited 
Obtainable  through  the  American  Agent  : 

THE  ERNON  CAMERA  SHOP 

18  West  27th  Street,  New  York 

or  of  leading  photographic  dealers 
Camera  Catalog  P or  Kino  Catalog  F for  1 0 cents  < refunded  on  purchase  > 


When  Ordering  Goods  Uenieniber  the  Photo-Kka  (Timranty 


Upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  your 
^answer  to  this 
^ all-important 
question  de- 
pends your  very  success  in 
photography ! 


Watkins’  Bee  Meter 

gives  you  the  correct  exposure  every 
time  — for  any  light  — any  weather  — 
any  condition. 

Especially  difficult  is  the  question  of 
exposure  during  the  winter,  because 
the  actinic  strength  of  the  light  is  far 
less  than  it  appears  to  be.  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  you  are  right  is  to  use 
the  Bee  Meter. 

If  your  exposure  is  correct,  you  can  develop 
your  plates  or  films  automatically  and  be  ab- 
solutely sure  of  good  negatives.  No  guessing  ; 
no  uncertainty.  Gives  accurate  autochrome 
exposures. 

SPECIAL  AUTOCHROME  DIAL,  50c. 
The  price  of  the  Bee  Meter  is  only  $1.25  — 
80  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
one.  It  solves  the  hardest  problem  in  photo- 
graphy quickly  and  accurately 

Circulars  Free  at  Your  Dealers 

Sole  U.S.  Agents  for  Watkins’ 

Specialties 

Burke  & James^  Inc. 

242-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 

T^ADEy^S^JVM  A R K 

fpiioTO  suppuTsl 


The  School  Buildings 


Would  you  not  pay  willingly  to  learn  in  one  short 
month  what  it  has  taken  “ Daddy  ” Lively  years 
of  practical  experience  to  find  out? 

OF  COURSE,  YOU  WOULD  ! 

In  March,  1913,  “ Daddy  ” Lively  will  hold  his 
Annual  Post-Graduate  course  for  men  and 
women  photographers  who  want  to  “ brush-up  ” 
on  studio-work,  get  all  the  latest  notions  in 
printing,  developing,  lighting,  mounting,  artistic 
retouching  and  etching,  etc. 

All  Lightings  Produced  and  Taught 
Flashlight,  Electric  Light,  Daylight 
The  New  Window-Effects  — Home-Portraiture 

Special  Instructions  in  Color-Photography 
One  whole  month  of  real  work  under  “ Daddy  ” Lively. 
Write  iit  once  for  program  of  Special  Post-Graduate  Course 
for  professionals  during  1913.  Limited  number  enrolled. 

Southern  School  of  Photography 

W.  S.  Lively,  Pres.,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Progressive  Photographers 

are  getting 

$50  to  $100  each 

FOR 

AUTOCHROM 

PICTURES 

PROCESS  EXTREMELY  SIMPLE 

Correct  exposure  quickly  obtained 
with  Watkins  or  Wynne 
Exposure-Meters 

No  Special  Outfit  Necessary 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  FREE 

LUMIERE  JOUGLA  CO. 

75  Flifh  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


Photo-Eba  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


CAMERAS 

With  this  Camera  you  can 
make  better  pictures. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  with  a Graflex.  You 
see  the  image  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  nega- 
tive, up  to  the  instant  of  exposure.  You  can  watch 
the  changing  composition  and  expression  until  you 
see  the  picture  just  as  you  want  it,  when  a slight 
pressure  releases  the  shutter.  There  is  no  guess 
work — no  finder  nor  focusing  scala 

The  Graflex  shutter  works  at  any  speed  from  “time”  to  1-1000  of  a second. 
With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snapshots  indoors  or  in  the  shade. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


t-... 


CO. 


. C^f^  'O'^  ■ '^®^.****  full  information  about  the  Big  Bargain 

av'^^'t*****  Damaged  Four-Volume  Sets  of 

° ''k'S-  Library  of  Amateur  Photography, 


AMERICAN 
h"  ,.»**  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
•**  TEXT  BOOK  COMPANY 
352  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Please  send  without  cost  to  me. 


Wlien  flr.lering  Goods  Remember  tlie  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


THE  PEER  OF  PYRO  FOR  PLATES 
Unsurpassed  by  any  Developer  for  Gaslight  and  Bromide  Papers 
STABLE,  NON-FOGGING,  SUITABLE  FOR  TANK  AND  TRAY 

One  of  many  opinions: — “ While  / have  always  been  a great  Pyro  advocate,  I am  com- 
pletely won  over  to  DURATOL  for  tray -development  of  plates  and  for  gaslight 
and  bromide  papers.  ” 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  AND  SAMPLE  FROM 

SCHERING  & GLATZ 

150  Maiden  Lane  New  York,  N.Y. 


DO  YOU  REALIZE 

That  the  light  at  this  season  of  the  year  has  only  about  one-third  the  actinic 
power  as  compared  with  July  and  August? 

YOU  CAN  SAVE 

A great  many  resittings  by  using  high-speed  plates 

THE  CENTRAL  “SPECIAL” 

Is  the  fastest  plate  on  the  American  market,  combining  superb 
chemical  quality,  fine  grain  and  wonderful  latitude 

“SPECIALS”  CERTAINLY  SHINE 

at  this  time  of  the  year 

CENTRAL  DRY  PLATE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

N.B,  All  Wide-Awake  Dealers 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


PHOTO'ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


JANUARY  1913  15  CENTS 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BOSTON  • U S. A. 


“Get  There” 

IN  picture  making,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  there  is  always  a way 
of  getting  there.  Under  a tree,  under 
the  shadow  of  a hat,  in  the  shade  of 
a porch,  indoors,  or  wherever  a 
picture  is  waiting  to  be  taken,  a 
quick  lens  and  the  speedy 

ANSCO  FILM 


will  get  you  there* 
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Not  enough  light/^  moving  too 
fast/^  the  hat  throws  a shadow  on 
the  face/^  ^^come  out  from  under  the 
tree/^  are  the  despairing  remarks  of 
the  fellow  with  a slow  lens^  a film 
lacking  in  speed  and  who  will  not 
take  advantage  of  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  Ansco  Way — the  only  way 
in  photography* 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton^  N*  Y. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliotographic  Advertising- 


ALL  GOOD  NEGATIVES 

When  you  have  made  the  ex- 
posures you  can  leave  the  devel- 
oping to  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Ta?ik. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


Wlieii  Orderiug  Goods  Kemeinber  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


GETTY  CENTER  LIBRARY 


3 3125  00615  5770 


